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PREFACE 

I  MAKE  no  claim  to  priority  in  the  use  of  the  terra  pure  sociology. 
It  is  but  natural  that  those  who  regard  sociology  as  a  science  should 
divide  the  science,  as  other  sciences  are  divided,  into  the  two  natural 
departments,  pure  and  applied.  But  as  the  term  "  pure  sociology ''  has 
been  freely  used  for  several  years  by  certain  European  sociologists, 
it  seems  proper  to  explain  that  the  matter  for  this  work  has  been 
aci*umulating  in  my  hands  for  many  years.  I  should  perhaps  rather 
!iay  that  sociological  material  has  been  long  pouring  in  upon  me, 
and  that  the  first  classification  that  was  made  of  it  was  into  such  as 
related  to  the  origin,  nature,  and  genetic  or  si)ontaneou8  develoj)- 
nient  of  society,  and  such  as  related  to  means  and  methods  for  the 
artificial  improvement  of  social  conditions  on  the  part  of  man  and 
society  as  conscious  and  intelligent  agents.  The  first  of  these  classes 
I  naturally  calleti  jmre  sociology,  the  second,  applied  sociology. 

It  was  upon  my  not^^s  as  thus  classified  that  in  1897  I  delivered 
two  courses  of  lectures  befon*  the  Summer  School  of  the  University 
of  ( 'hicago,  one  on  Pure  Sociology  and  the  other  on  Applied  Sociology'. 
These  two  cours«»s  of  lectures  under  the  saujo  titles,  but  with  ever 
increasing  volume  of  data,  I  rei)eate<l  in  1898  at  the  University  of 
West  Virginia,  and  in  181>9  at  Leland  Stanford  Jimior  University. 
I  think  I  can  therefore  justly  claim  the  right,  after  three  years 
more  of  re»<'arch  along  the  same  lines,  to  give  to  the  work  in  which 
the  first  of  these  chisses  of  materials  is  systematically  elalxirated 
the  title  of  Pure  Sociology  which  I  have  always  aj»j>licd  to  that 
class,  and  shouM  I  succeed  in  systematically  collating  the  materials 
of  the  second  cla^ss  and  in  reducing  them  to  a  suitable  form  for 
publication,  I  shall  crave  i>ermission  to  give  to  them  for  like  reasons 
the  title  Applied  Sociology. 

All  the  more  d<H*s  it  seem  advisable  to  call  this  work  Pure 
Sociolotjy,  because  the  use  that  is  beinj;  made  of  that  term  by  the 
sociologists  referred  to  is  much  narrower  than  my  conception  of  the 
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science,  and  practically  limited  to  the  application  of  mathematics  to 
the  phenomena  of  society.  I  cannot  accept  such  limitations,  but 
must  regard  all  social  phenomena  as  pure  which  are  unaffected  by 
the  purposeful  efforts  of  man  and  of  society  itself.  That  is,  there 
must  be  only  the  two  great  branches  of  the  science,  the  pure  and 
the  applied,  and  pure  sociology  must  be  made  broad  enough  to 
embrace  everything  which  cannot  be  brought  under  applied  soci- 
ology, using  the  term  applied  in  strict  analogy  with  its  use  in  other 
sciences.  Hence  I  have  employed  a  secondary  title :  The  Origin  and 
Spontaneous  Development  of  Society.  I  wish  to  lay  special  empha- 
sis on  the  word  spontaneous  in  this  title,  as  embodying  my  concep- 
tion of  pure  sociology.  Whatever  is  spontaneous  is  pure  in  this 
sense.  Its  two  other  chief  synonyms  are  "genetic"  and  "natural" 
as  opposed  to  "  telic  "  and  "  artificial."  Still,  as  the  telic  faculty  is 
itself  a  genetic  product,  it  cannot  be  omitted  from  a  treatment  of 
pure  sociology,  and,  as  I  have  shown,  its  manifestations  are  in  one 
sense  as  strictly  spontaneous  as  are  those  of  the  dynamic  agent. 

I  will  add  that  the  present  work  is  wholly  independent  of  all 
my  previous  works,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  r^sura^  or  condensation  of 
them.  While  necessarily  some  of  the  same  ground  has  been  trav- 
ersed, this  is  always  done  for  an  entirely  different  purpose  and  the 
subjects  are  viewed  from  a  different  angle  of  vision.  But  the 
greater  part  of  all  that  the  work  contains  is  not  to  be  found  in  my 
other  works  nor  in  any  of  my  previous  writings.  More  vital  still  is 
the  fact  that  the  purpose  and  essential  character  of  the  work  are 
wholly  different  from  those  of  any  of  the  others.  I  am  now  aiming 
at  a  System  of  Sociology,  and  should  the  volume  on  Applied  Soci- 
ology be  written,  the  two  volumes  will  practically  constitute  such  a 
system.  This,  be  it  said,  is  without  prejudice  to  other  systems,  all 
of  which  I  recognize  and  respect,  and  none  of  which  is  at  all  in 
conflict  with  the  system  which  I  prefer  and  adopt. 

L.  F.  W. 
Washinqton,  Augufit  22, 1902. 
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CHAPTER  I 
GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PURE  SOCIOLOGY 

The  terms  pure  and  apiAied  may  be  used  in  sociology  in  the 
same  sense  as  in  other  sciences.  Pure  science  is  theoretical,  applied 
science  practical.  The  first  seeks  to  establish  the  principles  of  the 
science,  the  second  points  out  their  actual  or  possible  applications. 
It  is  in  this  sense  simply  that  I  shall  use  the  terms.  Whatever 
further  explanation  may  be  necessary  will  be  due  to  the  special 
characrter  of  sociology  as  a  science. 

The  titles  of  the  chapters,  and  especially  the  names  I  have  given 
to  the  three  parts  into  which  this  work  is  divided,  sufficiently  attest 
the  theoretical  character  of  the  work.  The  first  part  deals  with  the 
onler  or  arrangement  of  sociological  data;  the  remainder  of  the 
wi)rk  deals  with  their  origin  and  nature,  first  from  the  standpoint 
of  nature,  and  then  from  the  standpoint  of  intelligent  beings. 

In  view  of  the  flood  of  sociological  literature  in  our  time,  not- 
withstanding the  extreme  youth  of  the  science,  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  hope  to  contribute  anything  absolutely  new.  Even  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  T^a  Bruy^re  thought  that  he  had  come  into 
the  world  too  lat4*  to  pnxluce  anything  new,  that  nature  and  life 
were  preoccupioil,  and  that  description  and  sentiment  had  been  long 
exhausted.  And  yet,  throughout  the  eighteenth  century  men  con- 
tinueil  to  thrash  literary  straw  most  vigorously.  But  although  the 
age  of  literature  as  an  end  has  passe<l,  and  we  are  living  in  the  age 
of  8<*ience,  and  althoiigh  in  many  sciences  new  truth  is  being  daily 
hn)ught  to  light,  still,  such  is  the  nature  of  sociology',  that  this  is 
not  true  of  it  unless  we  understand  by  truth,  as  we  certainly  may, 
the  discover}-  of  new  relations.  So  far  as  any  other  meaning  of 
truth  is  concerned,  I  have  prol)ably  already  offered  the  most  that  I 
jiossess,  and  the  chief  task  that  now  confronts  me  is  that  of  endeav- 
oring to  organize  the  facts  of  scx'iology,  and  to  bring  thcni  together 
into  scymething  like  a  system.  I  shall  not  therefore  apologize  for 
the  restatement  of  facts  or  principles,  assuming  that  the  reader  will 
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realize  that  it  is  done  for  a  different  object  from  any  that  I  have 
formerly  had  in  view. 

A  logically  organized  system  of  sociology  thus  necessarily  becomes 
a  philosophy.  Not  that  it  is  a  speculation,  which  would  imply  that 
it  abandoned  the  domain  of  fact,  but  from  the  very  wealth  of  facts 
which  such  a  highly  complex  science  necessarily  inherits  from  the 
entire  series  of  simpler  sciences,  its  proper  treatment  demands  deep 
plunges  into  those  domains  in  order  to  discover  and  trace  out  the 
roots  of  social  phenomena.  The  method  of  pure  science  is  research, 
and  its  object  is  knowledge.  In  pure  sociology  the  essential  nature 
of  society  is  the  object  pursued.  But  nothing  can  be  said  to  be 
known  until  the  antecedent  conditions  are  known,  out  of  which  it 
has  sprung.  Existing  facts  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  past 
processes,  and  developed  products  must  be  explained  through  their 
embryonic  stages  and  phyletic  ancestors.  This  is  as  true  of  social 
structures  as  of  organic  structures.  It  is  this  filiation,  this  his- 
torical development,  this  progressive  evolution,  that  renders  soci- 
ology such  an  all-embracing  field,  and  which  makes  its  proper 
treatment  so  laborious,  and  at  the  same  time  so  interesting.  It  is 
this,  also,  that  brings  contempt  upon  it  when  its  treatment  is 
attempted  by  those  who  are  not  equipped  for  the  task. 

By  pure  sociology,  then,  is  meant  a  treatment  of  the  phenomena 
and  laws  of  society  as  it  is,  an  explanation  of  the  processes  by  which 
social  phenomena  take  place,  a  search  for  the  antecedent  conditions 
by  which  the  observed  facts  have  been  brought  into  existence,  and 
an  aetiological  diagnosis  that  shall  reach  back  as  far  as  the  state  of 
human  knowledge  will  permit  into  the  psychologic,  biologic,  and 
cosmic  causes  of  the  existing  social  state  of  man.  But  it  must  be 
a  pure  diagnosis,  and  all  therapeutic  treatment  is  rigidly  excluded. 
All  ethical  considerations,  in  however  wide  a  sense  that  expression 
may  be  understood,  must  be  ignored  for  the  time  being,  and  atten- 
tion concentrated  upon  the  effort  to  determine  what  actually  is. 
Pure  sociology  has  no  concern  with  what  society  ought  to  be,  or 
with  any  social  ideals.  It  confines  itself  strictly  with  the  present 
and  the  past,  allowing  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  totally 
ignores  the  purpose  of  the  science,  and  aims  at  truth  wholly  for  its 
own  sake. 

A  fortiori  the  pure  method  of  treatment  keeps  aloof  from  all  criti- 
cism and  all  expressions  of  approval,  from  all  praise  or  blame,  as 
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wholly  inapplicable  to  that  which  exists  of  necessity.  Auguste 
Comte,  in  one  of  his  early  essays,  1822,  reflects  the  true  spirit  of 
pure  science  in  the  following  words :  — 

Admiration  and  disapprobation  should  be  banished  with  equal  seventy 
from  all  positive  science,  since  every  preoccupation  of  this  kind  has  for  its 
direct  and  inevitable  effect  to  impede  or  divert  examination.  Astronomers, 
physicists,  chemists,  and  physiologists  do  not  admire,  neither  do  they  blame, 
their  respective  phenomena ;  they  observe  them.^ 

Gumplowicz  has  put  the  same  thought  into  the  following  form :  — 

Sociology  must  necessarily  abstain  from  criticising  nature.  It  is  only 
interested  in  the  facts  and  their  regular  occurrence.  From  the  sociological 
point  of  view  there  is  no  ground  for  asking  whether  things  could  not  have 
been  other  than  they  are,  or  whether  they  could  not  have  been  better,  for 
social  phenomena  are  necessarily  derived  from  human  nature  and  the  nature 
of  human  relations.' 

This  strictly  objective  treatment  also  necessitates  the  looking  of 
facts  in  the  face,  however  ugly  they  may  be.  It  is  no  more  the  part 
of  pure  sociology  to  apologize  for  the  facts,  than  to  extol  or  condemn 
them.  Still  less  can  it  afford  to  deny  what  really  exists,  or  attempt 
to  minimize  it  or  explain  it  away,  merely  because  it  is  abhorrent  to 
certain  refined  perceptions  of  highly  developed  races.  Such  a  remark 
may  seem  like  a  truism,  but  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  every 
scientific  truth  which  has  at  first  seemed  repugnant  to  man,  has  had 
to  l)e  established  against  powerful  opi>osition,  often  from  eminent 
men  of  science  in  the  domain  to  which  it  belonged,  growing  out  of 
nothing  but  the  wholly  unscientific  aversion  to  admitting  its  possi- 
bility—  the  desire  to  defend  the  race  from  the  supposed  humiliation 
of  such  an  admission. 

Nor  does  this  strict  adherence  to  the  facts  of  nature  involve, 
as  certain  prominent  philosophers  seem  to  suppose,  a  defense  of 
nature's  methods  as  necessarily  the  best  possible,  and  their  com- 
mendation as  patterns  and  models  for  men  to  copy  and  follow.  To 
do  this  is  to  violate  the  canon  of  pure  science:  nil  admirari.  This 
sort  of  scientific  nature-worship,  besides  not  being  really  scientific 
in  its  spirit,  is  pernicious  as  promulgating  a  false  doctrine  that 
applied  sfx»iology  readily  disproves,  but  which,  if  it  becomes  current, 

*  "PUn  den  traraax  scientifiquiHi  n^eflsaires  pour  r^rjnini«»r  U  «ociA^."  Re- 
pHou<l  M  Apfi«Ddix  to  Vol.  IV  of  the  "SyHt^me  de  Politiqae  Positive,"  185.'^  p.  114. 

*  "  Pr^U  de  Sociologie,"  ParU,  1S96.  p.  222. 
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as  it  seemed  at  one  time  to  be  likely  to  do,  takes  its  place  among 
the  erroneous  Weltajisckauungen  that  have  one  after  another  stood 
in  the  path  of  human  progress. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  paradox  that  pure  science 
really  rests  on  faUh,  <'  Faith,"  as  Dr.  Starcke  puts  it,  "  that  causar 
tion  is  universal."  ^  Faith  not  only  that  all  effects  have  causes  but 
also  that  all  causes  have  effects ;  faith  that  whatever  is  is  worthy, 
and  that  whatever  is  worth  being  is  worth  knowing ;  and  finally 
faith,  since  this  cannot  be  wholly  suppressed,  that  some  beneficial 
result  will  follow  the  discovery  of  truth.  But  this  faith  need  not 
go  so  far  as  to  become  anthropocentric  and  optimistic,  so  as  to 
divert  the  investigator  from  the  single  pursuit  of  truth  and  carry 
him  off  in  a  vain  search  for  the  supposed  necessary  uses  of  facts  or 
for  strained  analogies  and  imaginary  harmonies. 

Another  reef  to  be  shunned  is  the  notion  that  was  formerly  quite 
prevalent  and  which  is  still  continually  coming  into  view,  that 
science  consists  in  the  discovery  of  facts.  There  is  not  a  single 
science  of  which  this  is  true,  and  a  much  more  nearly  correct  defini- 
tion would  be  that  science  consists  in  reasoning  about  facts.  This 
is  perhaps  best  illustrated  in  geology,  where  the  facts  —  rocks  — 
are  infinitely  older  than  human  history  or  the  human  race,  and 
most  of  them  have  stared  the  world  in  the  face  throughout  all  ages, 
but  were  never  ktwwn  till  men  began  to  reason  about  them  and 
interpret  them.  But  the  truth  comes  nearer  home  in  the  more 
practical  sciences  like  physics  and  chemistry.  The  forces  of  nature 
and  the  properties  of  substances  have  always  existed,  but  they  were 
of  comparatively  little  use  until  the  age  of  experimentation  which 
involves  the  closest  reasoning.  The  electricity  that  lights  our 
houses  and  propels  our  cars  was  here  all  the  time,  and  could  just 
as  well  have  been  used  two  thousand  or  four  thousand  years  ago  as 
now,  if  any  one  had  thought  out  and  worked  out  its  true  nature,  as 
has  so  recently  been  done. 

The  term  pure  sociology  has  been  used  considerably  of  late  in  the 
sense  of  regarding  it  as  an  exact  science.  In  this  it  is  usually 
attempted  to  reduce  its  laws  to  mathematical  principles,  to  deduce 
equations  and  draw  curves  expressing  those  laws.     The  best  work 

1  Remie  Internationale  de  Sodologiet  Janvier,  1898,  p.  17.  Compare  also  the 
address  of  Andrew  D.  White  at  the  farewell  banquet  to  Professor  Tyudall,  Pop.  ScL 
Monthly,  Vol.  II,  April,  1873,  pp.  73G-739. 
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of  this  kind  has  been  done  in  the  domain  of  economics  by  men  like 
Cournot,  Gossen,  Jevons,  and  Walras,  but  most  of  these  laws  are 
in  a  proper  sense  sociological,  and  have  a  far-reaching  significance 
for  sociolog}'.  I  fully  recognize  the  importance  of  such  studies,  but 
I  shall  only  thus  briefly  mention  them  in  this  chapter,  deferring  the 
full  treatment  of  so  fundamental  a  subject  to  the  chapter  on  ^lethod- 
olog}'  (Chapter  IV),  under  which  head  I  class  it. 


CHAPTER   II 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  SCIENCE 

I  DO  not  claim  that  sociology  has  as  yet  been  established  as  a 
science.  I  only  maintain  that  it  is  in  process  of  establishment,  and 
this  by  the  same  method  by  which  all  other  sciences  are  established. 
Every  independent  thinker  has  his  system.  It  is  always  based  on 
some  one  leading  idea  or  unitary  principle  which  binds  all  its  paits 
together,  and  this  principle  is  the  chief  matter  with  the  author.  The 
system  constitutes  a  means  of  thoroughly  illustrating  his  ruling 
idea.  This  is  not  only  true  of  sociology  but  of  all  systems  of  phi- 
losophy. This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  illustrates  the  march  of  ideas 
and  the  progress  of  science  in  general. 

How  Science  Advances 

It  will  be  well  to  pause  a  moment  and  consider  this  question  of 
how  science  advances.  The  progress  of  science  is  no  even  straight- 
forward march.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  irregular  and  fitful. 
And  yet  there  is  a  certain  method  in  it.  It  is  the  work  of  a  vast 
army  of  workers,  and  each  individual  works  more  or  less  indepen- 
dently. Scarcely  any  two  are  working  at  exactly  the  same  thing, 
and  when  they  are  their  individual  peculiarities,  their  differences  of 
training,  and  their  different  environments  are  certain  to  render  the 
product  different.  The  history  of  scientific  research  in  any  one 
of  the  great  fields  of  investigation  is  an  interesting  subject  for 
analysis.  Even  in  astronomy  there  is  great  diversity,  but  especially 
in  laboratory  research,  as  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology,  is  this 
feature  made  prominent.  Whether  it  relates  to  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, to  the  nature  of  sound,  to  spectrum  analysis,  to  the  different 
kinds  of  rays,  to  the  properties  of  the  various  substances  and  gases, 
to  the  formation  of  chemical  compounds,  including  the  complex 
organic  compounds,  to  the  study  of  protoplasm,  to  the  investigation 
of  cells  and  unicellular  organisms,  to  the  origin  of  tissues  and  their 
distribution  in  the  metazoan  body,  to  the  phenomena  of  reproduc- 
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lion,  or  to  the  nature  and  functions  of  nerves  and  of  the  brain,  — 
whatever  the  field  may  be,  the  general  method  of  all  earnest  scien* 
tific  research  is  the  same.  Every  investigator  chooses  some  special 
line  and  pushes  his  researches  forward  along  that  line  as  far  as  his 
facilities  and  his  powers  will  permit.  If  he  is  a  master,  he  soon 
exhausts  the  resources  and  appliances  of  the  libraries  and  laborato- 
ries and  proceeds  to  construct  a  technique  of  his  own  for  his  special 
purposes.  He  observes  and  experiments  and  records  the  results. 
Wlienever  important  results  are  reached,  he  publishes  them.  He 
not  only  publishes  the  results,  but  he  describes  his  methods.  He 
tells  the  world  not  only  what  he  has  found,  but  how  he  found  it. 

If  the  results  thus  announced  are  at  all  novel  or  startling,  others 
working  along  similar  lines  immediately  take  them  up,  criticise 
them,  and  make  every  effort  to  disprove  them.  Working  under 
somewhat  different  conditions,  with  different  subjects  or  specimens 
and  different  tools,  and  possessing  different  personal  peculiarities  of 
mind  and  character,  some  of  these  rivals  are  certain  to  bring  out 
something  new.  Part  of  the  results  claimed  by  the  first  investi- 
gator will  be  disproved  or  shown  to  bear  a  different  interpretation 
from  that  given  them.  Part  of  them  will  probably  stand  the  fire 
and  after  repeated  verification  be  admitted  by  all.  These  represent 
the  permanent  advance  made  in  that  particular  science.  But  no 
one  investigator  can  establish  anything.  Nothing  is  established 
until  it  has  passed  through  this  ordeal  of  general  criticism  and 
repeated  verification  from  the  most  adverse  points  of  view. 

Now,  each  one  of  the  many  workers  is  doing  the  same  thing  as 
the  one  here  considered,  only  every  one  chooses  a  different  line  and 
pushes  his  researches  out  in  a  different  direction.  Thus  a  thousand 
lines  of  research  are  projected  into  the  unknown  from  every  field  of 
scientific  investigation.  There  is  little  or  no  attempt  to  coordinate 
the  new  facts.  They  have  a  linear  connection  with  the  series  of 
antecedent  facts  pursued  by  each,  but  they  do  not  anastomose,  so 
to  speak,  with  the  similar  lines  run  out  by  others.  Nevertheless, 
ultimately  some  of  the  earlier  proximal  points  that  have  Iwen  veri- 
fi#^  and  established  will  s|>ontaneously  become  assooiate<l  and  corre- 
late^, forming  a  sort  of  web  between  the  bases  of  the  lines,  which 
later  liecome  the  accepted  lx)undary  of  the  established  science. 
Finally  the  synthetic  mind  comes  forward  and  performs  the 
work  of  coordination,  to  be  followed  by  the  text-l)Ook  writer,  who 
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more  or  less  successfully  puts  the  science  in  the  way  of  social 
appropriation. 

Such  is  the  apparently  desultory  and  haphazard,  but  really 
methodical  way  in  which  all  science  advances.  True,  it  is  crude 
and  primitive.  It  is  not  at  all  economical,  but  extremely  wasteful 
in  energy  and  effort.  It  is  a  typical  method  of  nature  as  distin- 
guished from  the  telic  method  or  method  of  foresight  and  intelli- 
gence, but  it  accomplishes  its  purpose  and  has  given  us  all  the 
established  truth  we  possess.  I  have  sometimes  compared  it  to 
the  way  in  which  certain  shore  lines  are  formed  on  coasts  that  are 
slowly  rising,  especially  in  regions  where  a  retreating  ice  sheet  has 
done  its  part  of  the  work.  If  you  will  glance  at  a  map  of  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  of  the  east  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  of  the  south 
shores  of  Maine,  you  will  understand  this  comparison.  These  shores 
consist  of  innumerable  tongues  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea,  sep- 
arated by  friths  or  inlets  and  wider  bays.  These  inlets  formerly 
extended  much  farther  into  the  land,  but  the  peninsulas  had  then 
only  begun  to  form.  As  the  land  rose,  their  bases,  which  were  then 
much  farther  inland,  gradually  coalesced  to  form  the  main  coast, 
while  the  ridges  between  the  furrows  plowed  by  the  ice  emerged 
from  the  water  in  the  form  of  tongues  such  as  we  now  see.  These 
may  be  conceived  as  being  thrust  out  from  the  shore  something  after 
the  analogy  of  the  lines  of  scientific  research  that  I  have  described, 
uniting  at  their  bases  to  form  a  permanent  domain.  Even  the 
islands,  of  which  there  are  many,  have  their  counterparts  in  those 
isolated  discoveries  of  science,  like  the  Rontgen  rays,  which  seem 
for  a  time  like  islands  in  the  sea  of  the  unknown. 

Another  favorite  comparison  of  mine,  and  one  with  the  subject  of 
which  I  am  i>ersonally  more  familiar  than  I  am  with  seacoasts,  is 
with  the  progress  of  a  prairie  fire,  such  as  used  to  sweep  across  the 
mainly  treeless  grassy  i)lains  of  northern  Iowa.  With  a  front  of 
ten  to  twenty  miles  such  a  fire  would  advance  at  the  rate  of  five  to 
ten  miles  an  hour,  consuming  everything  in  its  way.  But  the  line 
of  fiame,  which  could  be  distinctly  traced,  esi)ecially  in  the  night,  to 
a  great  distance  by  the  eye,  was  never  straight,  but  in  consequence 
of  certain  checks  at  one  point  and  specially  favorable  conditions  at 
another,  it  would  present  great  irregularities.  Long  tongues  of 
fire  would  be  seen  projecting  far  in  advance  of  the  main  line,  leav- 
ing narrow  unbumed  tracts  between  them,  and  every  other  conoeiv- 
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aUe  form  of  indentalioo  tad  incolsirr  wmitt  anck  -air  jtmaijagy 
of  the  advandng  eooflagzalaaB.  Ib  iKt  i^n§  mvut  jo?^  s 
reaemblaiice  to  the  eoastB  I  bare  iiimxiid  xsl  MoEaBimak 
carried  far  in  advance  Lj  tke  hick  vina  visK^  i»  ii»  iuuk  ^ 
capable  of  generating,  voald  ttrnzsit  the  csa»  bobi!-  r^figfirw-  ±3ibl 
the  point  from  vhich  it  fiaimtui  asid  vai^^aaej  ^lasiLtt  wtoul  M: 
quickly  created.  Bat  if  anj  one  mx  be  -nscMC.  aZ  lacat  •wt^:^'«» 
projections  wcmld  be  seen  soon  to  >cax  wabt  tte  iriaBr  aaaiwa.  n  m- 
swept  along  until  the  whole  area  a  qubSQaL  wmf  wmiiifigtnr  (mit- 
somed  and  the  same  soeoe  ot  cpecaikias  Trr^rfrr-FMC  'Si-  a  mzu:  far 
in  advanoe  whoe  the  same  ptwiua  was  uisjme  TvyoBuL.  wsuL  wu  m. 
indefinitelj.  The  whole  eomim  bc^iad  ta«se  xssncij  ^trmuznsz 
scenes  would  be  black,  the  deroniair  ^oaes  woi  hesat  jorrecaBd  tw 
an  J  of  their  erratae  pedbmaaeei  froB  ^ijssjamabrr  tsaai^amBxiiZ  ijin? 
design.  We  thns  hare  a  kiaeto^pafiLie  gefs  isiTsnnT  a^  i:  w^ot:. 
of  the  general  method  at  natnxe  in  tw  aaarck  ^  <-raiaxD:iL.  is*  cifiar- 
enoe  between  this  and  the  pverkios  ZmssaSiam,  ueair  laxs  wiilje 
this  goes  on  before  the  eres  almost  more  rx^iJT  iu£  2  caa  ne 
described,  the  other  is  a  skrw  aeeiJar  prcioesB  ikMX  casmot  W  tuerr^ 
in  operation,  hot  can  ohIt  be  interpretac  hr  tije  «»iujigpsi  frcm.  i» 
facts  that  he  can  see  and  ittonpux  a^  larsxr  ii«Bx.Ks;T«s  i^weocid 
their  own  historr. 

The  progress  of  disoorerr,  of  aeieoee.  aad  of  kiKrw^^ooj*  askC  trmk 
in  the  world  gcnerallj,  follows  this  sa&e  mifik^ML  ^n£^:uer»fT  ote^gur^ 
ment  we  maj  examine.  The  effeet  of  it  it  v^  c^^  'Uje  ini|)n9»au& 
during  the  earlv  stages  in  the  historr  of  anr  aa«=4ce.  tiat  aL  ss 
chaos,  and  that  no  real  progress  is  b^i^z  2iJfcd*r-  Er^rr  fxj^  ik  lin- 
ing claims  for  his  own  results  and  deLjiii^  \L'j»^  *£  al!  'xi**T*.  wj 
that  the  mere  looker-on  and  the  public  at  'jkTz*:  aj%  W^  vv  d  j'.  .it  iLji.: 
anjthing  is  being  accomplished.  Ther  yt^  oeJj  Ui»'  sta^  ia^c  *A 
established  truth  and  denj  that  the  sea  xmas^xi.  i§  nsutj^  aad  t'uat 
the  promontories  and  islands  are  bemg  xoliim  Uj  um:  *^JLXisti*:iA. 
Like  the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  slope  who  Miix^iit^  Ucat  u«e  irra^ 
grew,  but  denied  that  the  great  Seqnoias  hftd  erer  l>:i>»  oiiter  thui 
thej  are,  the  world  percjeires  the  morrement  of  eri^tits  tju  tb«r  siirlafte 
of  society  —  political,  economic,  industrial  —  but  Ofmjm  Uimx  tii^ent  is 
a  great  social  morement  which  is  beecHning  sl'/wlj  c-rriftaiiu*^]  luU^ 
a  science. 

Just  at  present  we  are  in  tlial  initial  stage  in  soeiolog}',  in  which 
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a  great  army  of  really  honest  and  earnest  workers  is  wholly  without 
organization  —  an  army,  it  might  be  called,  all  the  members  of  which 
are  officers  having  the  same  rank,  and  none  subject  to  the  commands 
of  any  other.  Each  one  is  pursuing  the  one  particular  line  that  he 
has  chosen.  Nearly  every  one  has  some  one  single  thought  which 
he  believes  to  embrace,  when  seen  as  he  sees  it,  the  whole  field  of 
sociology,  and  he  is  elaborating  that  idea  to  the  utmost.  Now,  it  is 
clear  that  he  will  make  much  more  of  that  idea  than  any  one  else 
could  make.  He  will  get  all  the  truth  out  of  it  that  it  contains. 
It  is  true  that  he  will  carry  it  too  far  and  weight  it  down  with 
implications  that  it  will  not  bear;  but  these  are,  like  the  errors  of 
all  scientific  investigators,  subject  to  universal  criticism  and  ultimate 
rejection  by  putting  the  real  truth  in  their  place. 

The  notion  has  always  been  prevalent  that  men  of  one  idea  are 
useless  or  worse  than  useless.  The  fact  is  that  they  are  the  most 
useful  of  all  men.  I  do  not  refer  to  such  as  are  afflicted  with  the 
pathological  id4e  fixe,  but  to  those  who  are,  as  it  were,  possessed  and 
consumed  by  some  single  thought,  some  favorite  hypothesis,  some 
heuristic  conception,  which  grows  larger  and  more  all-comprehen- 
sive, until  it  impels  them  to  pursue  it  untiringly  to  its  last  logical 
conclusion  and  to  work  into  it  great  fields  of  truth  that  no  name 
that  can  be  given  it  would  even  suggest  to  any  one  else.  Work  done 
under  such  an  inspiration  is  thoroughly  done.  The  analysis  is  ex- 
haustive, and  it  never  fails,  notwithstanding  the  necessary  error  and 
exaggeration,  to  constitute  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  general 
stock  of  human  knowledge  and  to  the  true  progress  of  science. 

Systems  of  Sociology 

All  sciences  pass  through  a  long  analytic  period  before  reaching 
the  synthetic  stage.  Sociology  is  still  in  its  analytic  period.  There 
is  even  a  disposition  to  condemn  all  attempts  at  synthesis.  No  one 
will  recognize  anything  done  by  others.  There  is  a  spirit  of  intense 
individualism.  There  is  no  disposition  to  appropriate  the  truth  that 
is  being  produced.  The  ideas  that  are  put  forth  seem  to  have  no 
affinity  for  one  another.  On  the  contrary  they  are  mutually  repel- 
lent. There  is  little  real  controversy  because  every  one  regards  all 
other  ideas  as  quite  unworthy  of  attention.  There  is  therefore  no 
discussion,  and  the  necessary  prelude  to  coordination  is  discussion. 
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When  different  writers  shall  begin  to  discuss  one  another's  ideas 
there  will  be  some  hope  of  an  ultimate  basis  being  found  for  agree- 
menty  however  narrow  that  basis  may  be. 

In  this  perfectly  independent  way  a  large  number  of  what  may  be 
called  systems  of  sociology  are  being  built  up,  most  of  which  are 
regarded  by  their  authors  as  complete,  and  as  superseding  all  other 
systems.  Any  attempt  adequately  to  present  all  these  systems  to 
the  reader  would  require  a  volume  instead  of  a  chapter.  This  has, 
however,  already  been  done  in  great  part  and  ably  by  Professor  Paul 
Barth  *  in  the  introduction  to  a  work  whose  title  indicates  that  he 
has  himself  a  system,  but  who  differs  from  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries in  not  only  respecting  but  also  in  understanding  other 
systems. 

I  also  undertook  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  systems  of 
sociology  from  my  own  special  point  of  view,  which  was  originally 
intended  to  be  embodied  in  this  chapter,  but  the  treatment  of  a 
dozen  of  these,  brief  though  it  had  to  be,  attained  so  great  volume 
that  I  decided  to  publish  it  separately'  and  content  myself  with^ 
this  reference  to  it,  should  any  desire  to  consult  it.  This  I  can  do 
the  better  as  the  present  work  cannot  be  historical,  and  as  there  is 
certainly  enough  to  be  said  in  illustration  of  my  own  "  system " 
without  devoting  space  to  the  consideration  of  those  of  others.  But 
each  of  these  twelve  leading  sociological  conceptions  or  unitary 
principles  has  been  put  forward  with  large  claims  to  being  in  and  of 
itself  the  science  of  sociology.  The  ones  selected  for  treatment  in 
the  papers  referred  to  were  considered  as  embodying  in  each  case 
the  idea  entertained  by  the  principal  defender  or  expounder  of  the 
principle,  or  by  the  group  of  persons  advocating  it  and  thus  consti- 
tuting in  each  case  a  sort  of  school,  of  what  constitutes  the  science. 
The  principles  were  therefore  preceded  by  the  expression  "  Sociology 
as  '*  in  analogy  to  Professor  Earth's  title :  "  Sociology  as  the  Phi- 
h>sophy  of  Histor}'."  Thus  designated,  these  unitary  principles, 
forming  the  basis  of  so  many  systems  or  schools  of  sociology,  were 
the  following ;  — 

>  **  IHe  Philodophie  der  O^iiohichte  als  Sociologie."  Erster  Theil  :  Eiiileitung  und 
kritl«-he  LVbenicht.  I^ipzi^.  1^<7- 

«  ••  Cuotrropormry  Sr»eiolog>'."  American  Journal  of  Sociology ^  Vol.  VII,  Chicaf^o, 
lOOK.  No.  4,  January.  pi>-  475-,'500  ;  No.  5,  March,  pp.  a29-(i58;  No.  6,  May,  pp.  74i>- 
762.    Reprinted  a»  brucbture,  Chicago,  11102,  pp.  70. 
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Sociology  as :  — 

I.  Philanthropy. 

II.  Anthropology. 

III.  Biology  (the  organic  theory). 

IV.  Political  Economy. 

V.  Philosophy  of  History. 

VI.  The  Special  Social  Sciences. 

VII.  The  Description  of  Social  Facts. 

VIII.  Association. 

IX.  The  Division  of  Labor. 

X.  Imitation. 

XI.  Unconscious  Social  Constraint. 

XII.  The  Struggle  of  Races. 

There  are  of  course  others,  but  these  may  be  taken  at  least  as 
typical  examples  if  not  as  the  principal  ones  now  confronting  the 
student  of  sociology.  Any  one  of  these  views  might  be,  and  most 
,  of  them  have  been,  set  forth  in  such  a  form  that,  considered  alone, 
it  would  seem  to  justify  the  claim  set  up.  This  enumeration  is  cal- 
culated to  afford  to  the  unbiased  mind  something  like  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  scope  of  sociology,  for  no  single  one  of  these  con- 
ceptions is  to  be  rejected.  All  are  legitimate  parts  of  the  science, 
and  there  are  many  more  equally  weighty  that  remain  as  yet  more 
or  less  unperceived.  A  comprehensive  view  of  them  will  also  illus- 
trate the  law  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  relating  to 
the  manner  in  which  not  only  social  science  but  all  science  advances. 
To  change  the  figure  there  used,  all  these  various  lines,  together 
with  all  others  that  have  been  or  shall  be  followed  out,  may  be  com- 
pared to  so  many  minor  streams,  all  tending  in  a  given  direction  and 
converging  so  as  ultimately  to  unite  in  one  great  river  that  repre- 
sents the  whole  science  of  sociology  as  it  will  be  finally  established. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  SUBJECT-MATTER  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

The  reader  will  probably  say,  after  reading  this  chapter,  that  I 
have  added  another  to  the  dozen  systems  of  sociology  enumerated  in 
Chapter  II.  I  shall  not  demur  to  this.  But  he  will  remember  that 
I  have  not  disparaged  the  multiplications  of  systems,  provided  they 
are  based  on  a  real  idea.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  science 
can  advance,  and  the  more  ideas  thus  exhaustively  worked  out^  the 
broader  and  richer  the  science  will  become.  The  conceptions  thus 
marshaled  are  sufficiently  dissimilar  and  varied,  but  I  think  it  will 
be  admitted  that  the  additional  one  now  to  be  set  forth  is  different 
still  from  any  of  them,  and  as  unlike  them  as  they  are  unlike  one 
another. 

My  thesis  is  that  the  subject-matter  of  sociology  is  human  achieve- 
meni.  It  is  not  what  men  are,  but  what  they  do..  It  is  not  the 
structure,  but  the  function.  Sociologists  are  nearly  all  working  in 
the  department  of  social  anatomy,  when  they  should  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  social  physiology.  Most  of  them  have  imbibed  the  false 
notion  that  physiology  is  dynamic,  and  is  in  some  way  connected 
with  social  progress.  They  scarcely  dare  inquire  what  social  physi- 
olojn'  is,  for  fear  that  it  may  involve  them  in  questions  of  social 
reform.  But  physiology  is  merely  function.  It  is  what  structures 
and  organs  do,  what  they  were  made  to  do,  the  only  purpose  they 
have.  Structures  and  organs  are  only  means.  Function  is  the  end. 
It  is  therefore  eas>'  to  see  how  much  more  important  physiology  is 
than  iuiatomy.  The  latter  is,  of  course,  a  necessary  study,  since 
functions  cannot  be  i)erformed  without  organs ;  but  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  pre()aration,  and  can  be  relegated  to  one  or  other  of  the  special 
social  sciences,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  supply  the  data  for  the  study 
of  sociology.  The  princi{>al  sources  of  such  data  are  history,  demog- 
raphy, anthropology,  psychology,  biology,  civics,  and  economics ;  but 
all  the  sciences  contribute  to  that  highest  science,  social  physiology. 
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To  be  less  technical,  but  really  repeat  the  same  thing,  sociology  is 
concerned  with  social  activities.  It  is  a  study  of  action,  i.e.,  of  phe- 
nomena. It  is  not  a  descriptive  science  in  the  naturalist's  sense — 
a  science  that  describes  objects  looked  upon  as  finished  products. 
It  is  rather  a  study  of  how  the  various  social  products  have  been 
created.  These  products  once  formed  become  permanent.  They 
are  never  lost.  They  may  be  slowly  modified  and  perfected,  but 
they  constitute  the  basis  for  new  products,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 
Viewed  from  the  evolutionary  standpoint,  the  highest  types  of  men 
stand  on  an  elevated  platform  which  man  and  nature  working  to- 
gether have  erected  in  the  long  course  of  ages.  This  is  not  only 
true  of  our  time,  but  it  has  been  true  of  all  times.  The  most  ad- 
vanced of  any  age  stand  on  the  shoulders,  as  it  were,  of  those  of  the 
preceding  age ;  only  with  each  succeeding  age  the  platform  is  raised 
a  degree  higher.  The  platforms  of  previous  ages  become  the  steps 
in  the  great  staircase  of  civilization,  and  these  steps  remain  unmoved, 
and  are  perpetuated  by  human  history. 

Or,  to  change  the  figure,  the  human  polyp  is  perpetually  building 
a  coral  reef,  on  the  upper  surface  of  which  the  last  generation  lives 
and  builds.  The  generations  live  and  die,  but  they  leave  behind 
them  the  result  of  all  that  they  accomplished  when  living.  This 
result  is  a  permanent  part  of  the  great  ocean  bed  of  human  achieve- 
ment. As  time  goes  on  these  successive  additions,  superimposed  the 
one  upon  the  other,  form  the  bed-rock  of  civilization.  They  become 
lithified,  as  it  were,  and  constitute  the  strata  of  the  psychozoic  age 
of  the  world,  through  which  the  true  historian,  like  the  geologist, 
cuts  his  sections  and  lays  bare  in  profile  the  successive  stages  of 
human  culture. 

It  is  this  fact  of  permanent  human  achievement  that  makes 
the  broad  distinction  between  animal  and  human  societies.  Just 
as  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  cosmic  and  organic  evolu- 
tion,* so  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  organic  and  social 
evolution.  The  formula  that  expresses  this  distinction  the  most 
clearly  is  that  the  environment  transforms  the  animal,  tchile  man 
transforms  the  environment.     Now  it  is  exactly  this  transformation 

1 1  brought  out  this  distinction  as  long  ago  as  1877  in  an  article  on  "  Cosmic  and 
Organic  Evolution,*'  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  October,  1877,  Vol.  XI,  pp. 
072-^)82,  in  which  I  showed  that  even  Mr.  iSpencer  had  ignored  it  in  his  profound 
analysis  of  the  laws  of  the  redistribution  of  matter. 
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of  the  enTironment  that  constitutes  achievement.  The  animal 
achieves  nothing.  The  organic  world  is  passive.  It  is  acted 
upon  by  the  environment  and  adapted  to  it.  And  although  it 
is  true  that  in  the  structural  modifications  that  constitute  such 
adaptation  the  efforts  and  activities  of  the  organism  play  a  promi- 
nent part,  still  even  this  is  only  a  reflex  response  to  the  pressure 
from  without,  and  really  constitutes  a  part  of  the  environment. 
Man,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  psychically  developed  being,  and  in 
increasing  degrees  in  proportion  to  his  psychic  development, 
is  active  and  assumes  the  initiative,  molding  nature  to  his  own 
use. 

There  has  been  no  important  organic  change  in  man  during  the 
historic  period.  The  trifling  physical  differences  which  we  attribute 
to  differences  of  environment  acting  on  man  during  a  century  or  two, 
would  have  no  diagnostic  value  in  biology.  He  is  no  more  fleet  of 
foot,  keen  of  vision,  or  strong  in  muscle  and  tendon  than  he  was 
when  Herodotus  wrote.  Yet  his  power  of  vision  has  been  enormously 
increased  by  all  the  applications  of  the  lens,  his  power  of  locomotion 
has  been  multiplied  by  the  invention  of  propelling  machines,  and  his 
strength  has  become  almost  unlimited  by  calling  the  forces  of  nature 
to  his  assistance.  Tools  are  vastly  more  effective  than  teeth  or  claws. 
The  telescope  and  the  microscope  completely  dwarf  all  natural  organs 
of  sight  Railroads  are  fair  substitutes  for  wings,  and  steamships 
for  flns.  In  the  electric  transmission  of  thought  across  continents 
and  seas  he  has  developed  an  organ  of  which  no  animal  possesses  a 
rudiment.  Y'et  all  this  is  less  practically  useful  than  the  increased 
means  of  production  that  have  resulted  from  a  long  series  of  inven- 
tions. It  is  all  the  result  of  man's  power  to  transform  the  environ- 
ment. The  artiflcial  modification  of  natural  phenomena  is  the  great 
characteristic  fact  in  human  activity.  It  is  what  constitutes  achieve- 
ment No  animal  is  capable  of  it.  Some  superficial  observers  seem 
to  see  in  the  nests  of  birds,  the  dams  of  beavers,  the  honeycomb  of 
been,  and  the  various  more  or  less  coip plicated  habitations  of  certain 
rodents  and  other  animals,  an  analogy  to  the  achievements  of  man. 
But  these  all  lack  the  essential  element  of  permanence.  They  cannot 
be  called  artificial,  and  it  is  their  artificial  character  that  distin- 
guishes the  results  of  human  activity.  The  principle  here  involved 
will  be  dealt  with  in  Chapter  XVII. 

It  is  necessary  to  inquire  here  what  in  reality  constitutes  civil iza- 
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tion.  We  have  not  in  the  English  langoage  the  same  distinction 
between  civilization  and  culture  that  exists  in  the  German  language. 
Certain  ethnologists  affect  to  make  the  distinction,  but  they  are  not 
understood  by  the  public.  The  German  expression  KuUurgeachichie 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  English  expression  history  of  civilization. 
Yet  they  are  not  synonymous,  since  the  German  term  is  confined  to 
the  material  conditions,  while  the  English  expression  may  and  usually 
does  include  psychic,  moral,  and  spiritual  phenomena.  To  translate 
the  German  KdUur  we  are  obliged  to  say  material  civilization. 
Culture  in  English  has  come  to  mean  something  entirely  different, 
corresponding  to  the  humanities.  But  Kultur  also  relates  to  the 
arts  of  savages  and  barbaric  peoples,  which  are  not  included  in  any 
use  of  civilization,  since  that  term  in  itself  denotes  a  stage  of  advance- 
ment higher  than  savagery  or  barbarism.  These  stages  are  even 
popularly  known  as  stages  of  culture,  where  the  word  culture  becomes 
nearly  synonymous  with  the  German  Kultur. 

To  repeat  again  the  definition  that  I  formulated  twenty  years  ago : 
material  civilization  consists  in  the  ntilizalion  of  the  materials  and  forces 
of  nature.  It  is,  however,  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that 
the  spiritual  part  of  civilization  is  at  least  conditioned  upon  material 
civilization.  It  does  not  derogate  from  its  worth  to  admit  that 
without  a  material  basis  it  cannot  exist  But  it  is  also  true  that  the 
moment  such  a  basis  is  supplied,  it  comes  forth  in  all  ages  and  races 
of  men.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  innate  in  man  and  potential 
everywhere,  but  a  flower  so  delicate  that  it  can  only  bloom  in  the 
rich  soil  of  material  prosperity.  As  such  it  does  not  need  to  be 
specially  fostered.  No  amount  of  care  devoted  to  it  alone  could 
make  it  flourish  in  the  absence  of  suitable  conditions,  and  with  such 
conditions  it  requires  no  special  attention.  It  may  therefore  be  dis- 
missed from  our  considerations,  and  our  interest  may  be  centered  in 
the  question  of  material  civilization,  and  this  will  be  understood 
without  the  use  of  the  adjective. 

As  examples  of  the  forces  that  are  utilized  in  civilization,  stated 
in  something  like  the  historical  order  of  tlieir  use,  may  be  mentioned 
heat,  light,  gravitation,  wind,  water,  steam,  and  electricity.  The 
value  of  water  as  a  power  is  in  its  weight,  so  that  this  is  only  one  of 
the  many  applications  of  gravitation.  More  difficult  to  class,  but 
perhaps  earlier  than  any  otlier,  is  the  power  of  inertia  in  ponderable 
matter  by  which,  even  in  the  club,  it  is  made  to  increase  the  efficiency 
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of  the  unaided  hands.  Still  more  subtle,  but  immensely  effective,  is 
the  use  of  the  principle  of  the  lever  and  fulcrum,  by  which  effects 
are  rendered  vastly  greater  than  the  muscular  force  exerted.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  most  obvious  of  nature's  powers  which  man 
learned  to  profit  by.  Of  materials  or  substances,  the  simplest  were 
wood,  clay,  stone,  and  the  metals  as  fast  as  means  were  discovered 
of  separating  them  from  their  ores.  The  reason  why  bronze  (copper) 
antedates  iron  is  that  it  more  frequently  occurs  in  a  pure  state,  for 
it  is  much  less  abundant.  Aluminum,  i)erhapsthe  most  abundant  of 
all  metals,  was  among  the  last  to  be  utilized,  solely  because  so  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  in  a  pure  state.  After  these  came  the  multitudinous 
chemical  substances,  elementary  and  composite,  that  are  now  applied 
to  innumerable  uses. 

The  distinction,  however,  between  materials  and  forces  dis- 
appears entirely  upon  analysis.  It  is  no  longer  metaphysical  to 
say  that  we  know  nothing  of  matter  except  through  its  properties. 
It  is  only  its  reactions  that  affect  man's  senses,  only  its  properties 
that  are  utilized.  But  no  line  of  demarcation  can  l)e  drawn  between 
tlie  properties  of  matter  and  physical  forces.  Properties  are  forces 
and  forces  are  properties.  At  bottom,  it  is  simply  activities  with 
which  we  have  to  do.  It  is  now  kno^Ti  that  all  matter  is  active, 
and  the  only  difference  between  substances  is  the  different  ways  in 
which  they  act  Of  course  these  differences  in  activity  are  due  to 
corresponding  differences  in  constitution,  but  tliis  need  not  concern 
us.  But  if  matter  is  only  known  by  its  pro],>ertie8,  and  the  proper- 
ties of  matter  are  forces,  it  follows  that  matter  jx)ssesses  inherent 
powers.  Schopenhauer  was  right  when  he  said :  "  Die  Materie  ist 
durcli  iind  durch  Causalitat."  *  Matter  is  causality.  Matter  is 
power.  Saint  Simon  had  this  idea  in  his  apotheosis  of  indus- 
tr}'  and  the  imjwrtance  of  devoting  enert^y  to  material  things. 
Guyot  has  attempted  to  reduce  it  to  a  simple  formula.  In  his 
'•Principles  of  So(;ial  Economy"  he  expresses  it  in  the  following 
form :  ''Economic  progress  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  action  of  man  on 
tliingH."' 

In  an  article  of  later  date  he  expanded  and  completed  his  formula 
zs  follows :  — 

>  **  IHe  Welt  all  WUle  and  Vontelltinfr."  3d  edition,  Leipzig?.  1S50,  Vol.  11,  Table 
of  **PrmMlieabniji  a  priori  "  to  p.  A5,  finit  pAfre,  3<1  column. 

'"Prinripl«i  of  Social  Econonny,"  by  Yveii  (}ayot.  TranMUt«l  from  the  Fn-nch 
by  C.  IL  d'Kynrourt  Leppinf^ton.    Socond  v<liti(m,  London,  1K<>2,  p.  2nK. 
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Progress  is  iu  direct  ratio  to  the  action  of  man  on  things,  and  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  coercive  action  of  man  on  mau.^ 

Matter  is  dynamic,  and  every  time  that  man  has  touched  it  with 
the  wand  of  reason  it  has  responded  by  satisfying  a  want.  This  is 
the  true  philosophical  basis  of  that  "historical  materialism"  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  in  these  days.  Its  defenders  dimly  perceive 
the  principle,  but  are  unable  to  formulate  it,  being  engrossed  by 
surface  considerations.  It  is  this,  too,  that  is  meant  when  it  is 
asserted  that  material  civilization  tends  in  the  long  run  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  man.  This  is  denied  by  some,  but  most  men,  I 
think,  feel  that  it  is  so,  although  they  might  not  know  how  to 
demonstrate  it. 

Civilization  may  be  regarded  either  as  an  unconscious  or  as  a 
conscious  process,  according  to  the  point  of  view.  The  efforts  and 
activities  that  have  raised  man  from  round  to  round  of  the  ladder 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  results  of  the  inherent  forces  of  his 
nature,  and  hence  imconscious  and  cosmic.  Or,  the  civilizing  acts 
of  men  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  results  of  will,  ideas,  and  intelli- 
gent aspirations  for  excellence,  and  hence  conscious  and  personal. 
The  first  of  these  view-points  has  been  erected  into  a  science,  and  is 
sometimes  appropriately  called  mesology.  Human  history  thus 
becomes  a  simple  extension  of  natural  history.  This  is  regarded 
as  the  scientific  view  par  excellence.  It  is,  however,  mainly  true  that 
man  has  risen  by  dint  of  his  own  efforts  and  activities.  The  nature 
of  human  progress  has  been  the  theme  of  much  discussion,  and  the 
extreme  scientific  view  seems  to  negative  not  only  all  praise  or 
blame  but  all  hope  of  success  on  the  part  of  man  himself  in  trying 
to  accelerate  his  advancement  or  improve  his  condition.  The  very 
law  of  evolution  threatens  to  destroy  hope  and  paralyze  effort 
Science  applied  to  man  becomes  a  gospel  of  inaction.  But  whether 
we  are  hero-worshipers  or  believers  in  the  blind  forces  of  evolution, 
we  must  admit  that  the  truly  great  are  the  necessary  instruments 
by  which  human  progress  is  accomplished,  and  such  progress  with- 
out their  intervention  is  inconceivable.     But  we  are  told  that  these 


1  Le  progr^s  est  en  rafson  directe  de  Taction  de  Thomme  sur  les  choses  et  en  raison 
inverse  de  Taction  coercitive  de  I'honime  sur  Thoinme.  Journal  (le« ^conomisteSt  58* 
ann^e,  5«  s^rie,  tome  XL  (Octobre  k  D^enibre  18<K)),  15  D^-embre,  1891),  p.  332,  being 
the  concluding  words  of  an  article  entitled:  **  Le  CritcTium  du  Progrbs,"  par  Yves 
Guyot,  pp.  321-332. 
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human  instruments  of  progress  are  themselves  products  of  ante- 
cedent causes  which  could  result  in  nothing  else.  Ergo,  laissez  faire. 
The  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  has  been  hard  to  point  out.  I  have 
finally  satisfied  myself  that  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  "  fool's  puzzles," 
like  Zeno*s  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  motion,  or  the  feat  of  the 
woman  of  Ephesus  who  carried  her  calf  each  day  from  the  time  of 
its  birth  till  it  became  an  ox.  I  have  frequently  stated  the  problem 
in  my  own  way,  usually  giving  the  argument  the  name  of  the 
"  gospel  of  action,''  and  Professor  Huxley,  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  seems  to  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  principle.'  But  per- 
haps the  l)est  statement  of  the  case  that  has  yet  been  made  is  that 
of  Mr.  John  Morley  in  his  essay  on  "  Compromise."     He  says :  — 

It  would  be  odd  if  the  theory  which  makes  progress  depend  on  modifica- 
tion, forl»ade  us  to  attempt  to  modify.  When  it  is  said  that  the  various 
■QoceMive  changes  in  thought  and  institution  present  and  consummate  them- 
»lrefl  spontaneously,  no  one  means  by  s{x>ntaneity  that  they  come  to  pass 
independently  of  human  effort  and  volition.  On  the  contrary,  this  energy 
of  the  m<*mber8  of  society  is  one  of  the  spontaneous  elements.  It  is  quite 
as  indispensable  as  any  other  of  them,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  more  so.  Prog- 
rvMS  depends  upon  tendencies  and  forces  in  a  community.  But  of  these 
tendencies  and  forces  the  organs  and  representatives  must  plainly  he  found 
among  the  men  and  women  of  the  community,  and  cannot  possibly  be 
foand  anywhere  else.  Progress  is  not  automatic,  in  the  sense  that  if  we 
Were  all  to  be  cast  into  a  deep  slumber  for  the  space  of  a  generation,  we 
should  arouse  to  find  ourselves  in  a  greatly  improved  social  state.  The 
world  only  grows  better,  even  in  the  mo<lerate  degree  in  which  it  does  grow 
better,  because  people  wish  that  it  should,  and  take  the  right  steps  to  make 
it  l»ftter.  Evolution  is  not  a  force,  but  a  process;  not  a  cau.se,  but  a  law. 
It  explains  the  source  and  marks  the  immovable  limitations  of  social 
energy.  But  social  energy  can  never  be  superseded  either  by  evolution  or 
by  anything  else.  * 

It  is  human  activity  that  transforms  the  environment  in  the  in- 
ter»*st  of  man.  It  is  that  intereM^  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  force, 
and  which  iu  fact  constitutes  the  social  forces,  that  has  accomplishe<l 

I  "  Frrtlef^omena  to  Erolation  aiid  Ethics,'*  WM.    Ctilhvted  Ehsiivs.VoI.  IX. 

«4<»hn  Morley.  Fortnightly  Review,  Vol.  XXII  (N.  S.,  V<.1.  XVI),  Aiir.  1,  1H74, 
p.  'ja*;  •*  On  rompromlse."  I^ondon.  1K74,  Chapter  V,  pp.  l«iO-l(»l. 

*  Katzenh4tfer  ban  (greatly  enriched  the  tormiiiolo^^y  of  ittK'ial  .science  by  the  promi- 
ttrot  plarr  be  fdvet  to  this  temi  {angeborenes  IntereHne)  ah  the  pret^iM*  <M|uivaleiit  of 
tb^  *•«-{&!  foro«*9,  as  I  have  ase<l  thatezpreHMion.  St***  his  "  Sociologische  Krkcntitni.H," 
pp. '>  ff.  et  pasMtm,  M.  E.spinaH  UAe«l  the  name  term  in  his  **8<K*i^t^8  aiiitnalcs." 
p  4SB,  in  tbe  aame  aeniie,  but  did  not  elaborate  the  thought. 
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everything  in  the  social  world.  It  is  the  social  homologue  of  the 
universal  nisus  of  nature,  the  primordial  cosmic  force  (Urkraft) 
which  produces  all  change.  It  is,  to  use  a  modem  phrase,  unilateral, 
and  hence  we  find  that  the  activities  which  have  resulted  in  human 
achievement  have,  when  broadly  viewed,  an  orderly  method  and 
a  uniform  course.  Just  as  the  biotic  form  of  this  universal 
force  pushes  life  into  every  crack  and  cranny,  into  the  frozen  tun- 
dras and  the  abysmal  depths  of  the  sea,  so  the  generalized  social 
energy  of  human  interest  rears  everywhere  social  structures  that 
are  the  same  in  all  ages  and  races  so  far  as  concerns  their  essential 
nature. 

But  it  is  time  to  inquire  more  specially  what  the  products  of  achieve- 
ment are.  The  chief  failure  to  imderstand  them  is  due  to  the  false 
and  superficial  view  that  they  consist  in  material  goods,  or  wealth. 
This  is  the  fallacy  upon  which  chiefly  rests  the  notion  that  human 
society  differs  from  animal  society  only  in  degree.  Because 
welfare  is  so  largely  dependent  on  wealth,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  wealth  is  the  main  condition  to  progress.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  this  is  true,  but  to  say  that  wealth  is  a  product  of  achievement 
involves  an  ellipsis.  Material  goods,  as,  for  example,  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  are,  it  is  true,  the  ends ;  but  the  real  products  of  achieve- 
ment are  means.  They  are  the  means  to  these  ends,  and  not  the 
ends  themselves.  Involved  in  the  idea  of  achievement  is  that  of 
permanence.  Nothing  that  is  not  permanent  can  be  said  to  have 
been  achieved,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  here 
employed.  Xovv,  material  goods  are  all  perishable.  Nothing  is 
better  understood  by  economists  than  the  instability  of  wealth. 
Says  John  Stuart  Mill :  — 

When  men  talk  of  the  ancient  wealth  of  a  conntry,  of  riches  inherited 
from  ancestors,  and  siniihir  expressions,  the  idea  suggested  is,  that  the 
riches  so  transmitted  were  produced  long  ago,  at  the  time  when  they  are 
said  to  have  been  first  acquired,  and  that  no  portion  of  the  capital  of  a  country 
was  prmluced  this  year,  except  as  much  as  may  have  been  this  year  added  to 
the  total  amount.  The  fact  is  far  otherwise.  The  greater  part,  in  value,  of 
the  wealth  now  existing  in  England  lias  been  produce<l  by  human  hands 
within  the  last  twelve  months.  A  very  small  proportion  indeed  of  that  large 
^ggi'^g^te  was  in  existence  ten  years  ago ;  —  of  the  present  productive  capital 
of  the  country  scarcely  any  part,  except  farm-houses  and  factories,  and  a  few 
ships  and  machines ;  and  even  these  would  not  in  most  cases  have  survived 
80  long,  if  fresh  labor  bad  not  been  employed  within  that  period  in  putting 
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them  in  repair.  The  land  subsists,  and  the  land  is  almost  the  only  thing 
that  BubrtisU.  Everything  which  is  produced  perishes,  and  most  things 
very  quickly.  .  .  .  Capital  is  kept  in  existence  from  age  to  age,  not  by 
preservation,  but  by  jwrj^etual  reproduction.* 

Mr.  Henry  George  in  his  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  Chapter  IV,  has 
further  discussed  this  subject.  Most  goods  of  course  are  consumed 
at  once.  These  are  the  most  im^wrtant  of  all.  The  real  end  is  con- 
sumption, and  goods  liave  no  value  except  in  consumption.  But 
there  are  great  differences  in  the  degree  of  perishability  of  goods 
corres()onding  to  the  different  kinds  of  consumption.  A  brown 
stone  front  on  Fifth  Avenue  requires  several  generations  of  occupants 
to  '•  consume ''  it,  but  if  not  constantly  kept  in  repair  it  would  soon 
crumble  into  ruins,  and  even  the  stones  tliat  face  its  front  would  be 
ultimately  buried  under  accumulations  of  dust.  Wonder  is  sometimes 
expressed  at  the  discovery  of  ruined  cities,  such  as  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
Troy,  etc.,  deeply  buried  under  the  earth,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  is 
because  the  sands  of  the  desert  of  that  region  have  rapidly  entombed 
them.  But  in  Rome  and  other  ancient  cities  not  in  desert  regions 
excavations  reveal  buildings  underneath  the  sites  of  the  present  ones. 
In  the  exceptionally  clean  city  of  Washington  the  official  files  and 
records  stored  away  in  the  archives  of  fireproof  buildings  are  covered 
with  a  thick  coating  of  dust  in  a  few  years.  The  deposition  of  dust 
in  the  United  States  National  Museum  seems  to  be  about  at  the  rate  of 
one  millimeter  per  annum.  It  would  be  many  times  that  outrof-doors, 
and  the  National  Capital  would  become  a  buried  Nineveh  in  a  few 
centuries,  if  abandoned  by  man. 

Wagons,  carriages,  and  other  vehicles  only  last  their  owTiers  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time.  Locomotives  and  railroad  rolling  stock  last  only 
»o  long,  and  must  be  replaced  by  new,  however  thoroughly  they  may 
W  kept  in  repair.  A  steamship  has  a  duration  of  life  that  is  more 
nearly  a  fixed  cjuantity  than  tliat  of  a  man  or  an  animal,  and  its  mor- 
Ulity  is  just  as  certain.  It  makes  very  little  difference  either 
whether  these  things  are  kept  in  use  or  not.  They  disintegrate  even 
ttion*  rapidly  if  lying  idle.  Machinery  rusts  and  timl)ers  rot  more 
rapi<lly  if  always  lying  in  one  position  than  if  kept  moving.  Houses 
go  to  pieces  faster  if  unoccupied  tlian  if  inhabited.  Clothing  would 
probably  last  longer  unworn  if  kept  away  from  moths  and  moisture 

»••  Principles  of  Political  Ronomy,"  etc.,  by  .Jobu  Stuart  Mill,  Bost^ui,  1R4M. 
Vol.  I,  pp.  93,  94. 
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than  if  worn,  but  sometimes  even  this  does  not  seem  true.  I  once 
talked  with  an  aged  colored  man  at  the  Soldier's  Home  near  Wash- 
ington, who  had  been  the  body  servant  of  General  Winfield  Scott, 
and  who,  since  the  death  of  the  general,  had  been  assigned  the  duty 
of  caring  for  his  effects  in  a  room  where  they  were  kept.  Among 
these  effects  were  his  military  clothes,  his  sashes,  etc.  The  old  man 
said  with  a  sigh  of  loyal  sadness  that  in  spite  of  all  his  care  they 
were  going  to  pieces,  and  with  a  true  touch  of  superstitious  reverence 
he  ascribed  their  rapid  decay  to  the  fact  that  their  owner  was  no 
longer  alive.  But  of  course  he  forgot  that  if  he  had  lived  all  that 
time  it  would  probably  have  been  necessary  to  renew  them  several 
times. 

If  achievement  consisted  in  wealth,  the  objects  of  production  would 
have  grown  more  and  more  durable  with  the  progress  of  civilization. 
The  fact  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  this.  Whatever  class  of  objects 
we  may  examine,  we  find  that  the  farther  back  we  go  the  more  solid 
and  enduring  the  materials  are  of  which  they  are  constructed.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  strikingly  exemplified  in  architecture.  Compare 
the  old  with  the  new  part  of  any  city  of  Europe,  or  even  of  America. 
I  once  engaged  a  room  in  a  house  on  Essex  Street,  Strand,  of  which 
the  front  door  consisted  of  ponderous  planks  six  inches  thick.  The 
enlightened  host  apologized  for  it,  saying  that  it  was  a  very  old 
house.  Without  some  such  experience,  the  modem  American  law 
student  can  scarcely  understand  the  phrase  he  finds  in  his  "  Black- 
stone,"  that  in  English  law  "  a  man's  house  is  his  castle."  The  clap- 
boarded  balloon  frames  of  the  Middle  West  are  more  like  "  castles 
in  the  air."  But  any  American  who  has  seen  Europe,  even  in  the 
capacity  of  a  tourist,  knows  that  this  case  was  no  particular  excep- 
tion. Builders  in  European  cities  have  unlimited  difficulty  in  trying 
to  introduce  into  the  older  buildings  such  "  modern  improvements  " 
as  water  and  gas  pipes,  and  electric  wires.  Such  buildings  were 
built  to  stay,  and  many  of  them  are  still  very  strong.  But  to  see 
the  perishability  of  even  such  structures  it  is  only  necessary  to  visit 
such  castles  and  clulteaus  as  those  of  Colchester  or  Chinon.  But 
there  has  been  a  gradual  change  in  the  character  of  architecture,  both 
public  and  private,  in  the  direction  of  loss  and  less  solidity,  dura- 
bility, and  costliness,  from  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  to  the  cottages  of 
modern  summer  resorts. 

Not  less  clearly  is  this  tendency  illustrated  by  the  history  of  book- 
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making  since  the  invention  of  printing.  Any  one  who  has  had  occa- 
sion to  handle  books  published  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
century,  does  not  need  to  have  this  point  further  enforced.  Often 
printed  on  parchment,  always  with  strong,  almost  indestructible 
binding,  firmly  and  securely  hand  sewed,  not  to  speak  of  the  elabo- 
rate ornamentation  of  the  title  page  and  rubrics  at  the  heads  of 
chapters,  these  ancient  tomes  are  the  embodiments  of  painstaking 
workmanship  and  durability.  Contrast  them  with  modem  books. 
Four  centuries  hence  there  will  scarcely  exist  a  copy  of  a  nineteenth- 
century  book  that  anybody  reads.  Many  an  Mition  de  luxe  even  will 
go  to  pieces  on  the  shelves  of  public  libraries. 

But  to  these  qualities  of  durability  and  expensiveness  have  suc- 
ceeded those  of  ready  reproduction  and  indefinite  multiplication. 
These  are  the  elements  of  diffusion  and  popularization.  It  is  an 
evening  up  of  conditions.  For  along  with  the  massive  structures, 
chiefly  for  tombs  of  dead  rulers  or  temples  to  the  gods,  there  went 
great  deprivation,  even  in  the  means  of  shelter,  for  the  living  men 
of  the  time.  So,  too,  in  the  early  history  of  book-making,  only 
the  very  few  could  afford  to  own  a  book.  Only  the  cheap  can 
become  universal,  and  it  is  easier  to  renew  a  cheap  article  than 
to  guard  a  costly  one.  The  ages  of  stone  and  bronze  and  iron 
have  successively  passed,  and  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  paper  and 
caoutchouc. 

Achievement  does  not  consist  in  wealth.  Wealth  is  fleeting  and 
ephemeral.  Achievement  is  permanent  and  eternal.  And  now 
mark  the  paradox.  Wealth,  the  transient,  is  material ;  achievement, 
tlie  enduring,  is  immaterial.  The  products  of  achievement  are  not 
material  things  at  all.  As  said  before,  they  are  not  ends  but  means. 
They  are  methods,  ways,  principles,  devices,  arts,  systems,  institu- 
tions. In  a  word,  they  are  inventions.  Achievement  consists  in  in- 
vention in  the  Tardean  sense.  It  is  anything  and  everything  that 
rises  above  mere  imitation  or  repetition.  Every  such  increment  to 
ci?ilization  is  a  permanent  gain,  because  it  is  imitated,  repeated,  per- 
petuated, and  never  lost.  It  is  chiefly  mental  or  psychical,  but  it  may 
be  physical  in  the  sense  of  skill.  The  earlier  developments  of  civi- 
lizing influences  consisteil  mainly  in  these,  and  such  accounts  as  we 
have  consist  in  descriptions  of  the  physical  feats  of  heroes,  l^ut 
mere  muscular  strength  soon  ^-ields  to  cunning  and  skill.  These  do 
not  achieve  until   they  lx*gin  to  create.     Language  itself  was  an 
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achievement  of  stupendous  import,  and  every  one  of  the  steps  it  has 
taken  —  gesture,  oral,  written,  printed  forms  of  language  —  has 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  man.  Literature  has  become 
one  of  the  great  achievements.  Art,  too,  is  an  achievement  upon 
which  we  need  not  dwell.  Philosophy  and  science  must  be  ranked 
as  achievements,  vast  and  far-reaching  in  their  consequences.  The 
invention  of  tools,  instruments,  utensils,  missiles,  traps,  snares,  and 
weapons  comes  under  this  head,  crowned  by  the  era  of  machino- 
facture,  artificial  locomotion,  and  electric  intercommunication. 

All  these  are  too  obvious  and  important  to  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  any  one.  But  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  class  of 
products  of  achievement  that  are  at  once  typical,  important,  and 
little  thought  of  in  this  connection.  They  may  be  called  the  tools 
of  the  mind.  Lord  Bacon  saw  the  need  of  instruments  or  helps  to 
the  mind  as  tools  are  helps  to  the  hand,*  but  long  before  his  day  many 
such  had  been  invented,  and  he  had  used  them  all  his  life,  and  many 
have  been  invented  since.  An  arithmetical  notation,  or  mode  of 
expressing  numbers  by  symbols  of  any  kind,  is  such  a  tool  of  the 
mind,  and  all  leading  races  have  devised  something  of  the  kind. 
Greece  had  hers,  and  Rome  hers.  We  still  make  some  use  of  the 
latter.  But  these  systems  vary  greatly  in  value  and  usefulness, 
according  to  their  simplicity  and  flexibility.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Greek  mind,  although  so  given  to  mathematics,  did  not  furnish 
the  world  with  a  perfect  method  of  writing  numbers.  The  system 
that  is  now  universally  employed  by  civilized  races  is  called  the 
Arabic  system,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Arabs  only  somewhat 
improved  it  after  receiving  it  from  the  East.  We  are  told,  too,  that, 
like  most  other  things,  it  has  a  history  and  a  genesis,  but  its  origin  is 
for  the  most  part  lost  in  obscurity.  So  far  as  the  decimal  system 
itself  is  concerned,  some  form  of  it  (if  not  decimal,  then  by  fives  or 
twenties)  is  practically  universal,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
are  ten  fingers  on  the  two  hands,  and  that  the  fingers  (or  fingers  and 
toes)  are  universally  used  for  counting.  The  origin  of  the  Arabic 
symlx)ls  is  a  matter  of  speculation,^  but  these  would  be  evolved  very 
much  as  were  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.     But  the  peculiar  merit  of 

1  "Novum  Organnm,"  Aph.  II. 

2  An  ingenious  theory  was  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Donisthorpe  in  Xafure  of  Sept.  30, 
187."»,  Vol.  XII,  p.  470,  and  supplemented  by  Mr.  D.  V.  T.  Qua  in  the  Popular 
Sricnrc  Monthly  for  April,  1877,  Vol.  X,  pp.  7M-T^*^,  and  numerous  other  writers  of 
about  that  time. 
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the  Arabic  system  consists  in  what  is  called  the  value  of  position,^ 
and  this  it  is  which  gives  it  its  wonderful  adaptability  to  business 
uses.  We  need  only  to  figure  to  ourselves  the  sorry  plight  the  world 
would  be  in  if  obliged  to  depend  for  all  the  business  transactions, 
engineering  calculations,  and  pedagogic  necessities  upon,  say,  the 
Roman  system  of  numerals,  in  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
infinite  value  to  society  of  the  Arabic  system.  This  illustrates,  too, 
as  well  as  any  other  case,  what  is  mean  by  permanence.  The  goods 
whose  cost,  prices,  and  values  it  enables  us  so  readily  to  calculate, 
may  be  produced,  transported,  exchanged,  and  consumed  a  thousand 
or  a  million  times,  but  the  means  of  computing  all  the  elements  of 
these  processes  remain  forever,  and  may  be  used  throughout  all 
future  time,  as  they  have  been  used  in  the  past.  The  Arabic  system 
is  a  typical  permanent  human  achievement. 

In  like  manner  we  might  review  all  the  other  kinds  of  calculus : 
algebra,  which  also  goes  back  to  India;  logarithms,  of  relatively 
modem  date ;  analytical  geometry,  invented  by  Descartes  and  now 
ase<l  by  all  statisticians,  by  political  economists  and  sociologists; 
the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  somewhat  independently 
formulated  by  Newton,  Leibnitz,  and  Lagrange,  and  without  which 
astronomy  and  many  other  sciences  and  arts  could  never  have  reached 
their  present  state  of  development.  These,  too,  are  among  the  great 
permanent  achievements  of  the  race.  The  three  great  arts  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  calculating,  viewed  from  a  philosophical  standpoint, 
have  rai.se<l  that  part  of  mankind  who  i>ossess  them  high  above  all 
thcise  races  in  which  they  are  unknown,  or  only  rudimentary.  The 
unreflecting  have  little  idea  of  the  importance  of  these  factors  in 
fdnng  superiority  to  the  advanced  mees.  I  fully  ajn'ee  with  Galton, 
Kidil,  and  others  of  their  school,  that  the  natural  sui^riority  of 
civilized  races  as  compared  with  uncivilized  ones  is  greatly  exagger- 
ated, and  that  it  is  almost  wholly  due  to  this  vast  mechanical  equij)- 
ro«»nt  of  acquired  aptitudes,  built  up  along  one  advancing  line  of 
social  development,  imTcment  ui)on  increment,  j>ennancntly  welded 
to  thpse  races  so  that  they  imagine  that  it  is  a  jxirt  of  themselves. 
Mr.  Kidd  very  happily  calls  the  power  thus  acquired  social  pffldency, 

»  ftr*  th#  lemrn«Ml  essay  mi  this  sobject  by  Baron  von  Hninboldt.  oripiiially  publi<ihe<i 
ixiVrrW-'^  Journitl fur  di^.  reine  und  anfjfvcandt*'  Mnthfinatik,  V«»I.  IV,  BiTlin,  1K2*.», 
|»p  3tV*i:U  l*Hip<viaUy  pp.  21.V2'J7)  ;  roprfxliice*!  In  part  in  bis  '*  Ko.smo!*/'  Vol.  II 
H  titta'i  trditioD,  Stattgart.  1870),  pp.  2SS-2U). 
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a  term  that  I  gladly  adopt  and  shall  freely  use.  And  I  fully  agree 
with  him  when,  after  illustrating  this  truth  at  considerable  length, 
he  concludes :  — 

The  true  lesson  of  this,  and  of  the  large  class  of  similar  experiences 
commonly  supposed  to  prove  the  low  mental  development  of  uncivilized 
man,  is  not  that  he  is  so  inferior  to  ourselves,  intellectually,  as  to  be  almost 
on  a  level  with  Mr.  Galton's  dog,  but  that  he  is  almost  always  the  representa- 
tive of  a  race  of  low  social  efficiency  with  consequently  no  social  history. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  individuals  of  civilized  races  with  whom  he  is 
contrasted  are  the  members  of  a  community  with  a  long  record  of  social 
stability  and  continuity,  which  is,  therefore,  in  possession  of  a  vast  accumu- 
lated store  of  knowledge  inherited  from  past  generations.  That  is  to  say, 
we  are  the  representatives  of  peoples  necessarily  possessing  high  social 
qualities,  but  not  by  any  means  and  to  the  same  degree  these  high  intellectual 
qualities  we  so  readily  assume.^ 

The  industrial  arts  form  a  much  more  obvious,  though  perhaps 
not  more  important,  class  of  human  achievements.  They  are  greatly 
dependent  at  every  step  on  the  tools  of  the  mind,  and,  properly 
viewed,  they  are  almost  as  completely  psychic  in  their  nature.  For 
all  art  is  due  to  invention,  and  invention  is  a  mental  operation.  Every 
tool  or  implement  of  industry,  however  primitive  and  rude,  has  cost 
a  large  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  of  thought,  although  it  may  be  the 
product  of  a  long  series  of  slight  improvements,  distributing  the 
mental  energy  through  many  different  minds  acting  in  different 
generations.  Still  it  foots  up  the  same  quantity  of  thought  applied 
to  the  invention.  But  the  increment  of  improvement  is  at  once 
materialized  in  the  changed  product,  and  the  achievement  is  thus 
rendered  permanent,  and  the  basis  for  further  improvement. 
Thought  is  thus  dynamic  when  applied  to  matter.  The  new  and 
better  article,  if  used,  will  wear  out,  but  the  materialized  idea  lives 
on  in  the  reproduction  of  the  article  as  long  as  it  serves  its  purpose. 
This  part  involves  what  is  called  labor.  The  inventor  need  not 
make  a  usable  tool  or  machine  at  all.  He  may  embody  the  idea  in 
a  model,  or  even  in  a  drawing,  and  now^adays  the  state  assumes  the 
duty  of  registering  and  preserving  these  models,  and  protecting  the 
inventor  from  having  them  copied  by  others  who  did  not  invent  them. 

But  the  simple  reproduction  of  invented  products  is  not  purely 
physical  or  muscular.  This  point  has  latterly  been  insisted  upon 
by  a  number  of  economists.     Says  Dr.  Gustav  Colin  :  — 

1  "  Social  Evolution,"  by  Benjamin  Kidd,  New  York,  1804,  p.  272. 
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Laltor.  in  its  economic  aspects,  whether  mental  or  physical,  has  its  basis, 
not  in  nature,  but  in  civilization ;  it  does  not  depend  on  physiological  but 
on  |>sychological  reasons.  Moreover,  it  is  not  possible  in  any  case  to  separate 
mental  from  physical  laltor ;  for  the  simplest  ojieration  in  which  the  use  of 
the  muscles  is  guided  by  any  trace  of  thought  is  a  combination  of  both  kinds 
of  labor.* 

Professor  Clark  expresses  the  same  truth  in  the  following 
language :  — 

In  view  of  the  constant  presence  of  these  three  elements  in  lal)or,  the 
phy?(ical,  the  mental,  and  the  moral,  any  effort,  in  the  supix>8ed  interest  of 
the  working  classes,  to  depreciate  mental  labor  in  comparison  with  physical 
is  unintelligent.  All  labor  is  mental.  To  a  large  and  controlling  extent 
the  mental  element  is  present  in  the  simplest  operations.  With  the  laborer 
who  shovels  in  the  gravel  pit  the  directing  and  controlling  influence  of  the 
mind  predominates,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  over  the  simple  foot-pounds  of 
mechanical  force  which  he  exerts.* 

This  is  why  huiQan  labor  and  animal  activity  are  generically 
distinct,  and  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  sociology  cannot 
properly  include  the  study  of  the  so-called  animal  societies,  pro- 
duced and  continued  by  reflex  and  instinctive  forces. 

Inventions,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  almost  immediately 
pass  into  arts.  In  fact,  in  most  of  them  there  is  scarcely  any  line 
of  demarcation  between  them.  They  are  preeminently  telle,  and  it 
is  the  function  that  is  primarily  in  the  inventor's  mind.  He  knows 
what  he  wants  done,  and  merely  devises  the  means  of  doing  it.  It 
is  thus  that  the  arts  grow  up.  What  the  inventor  does  is  to  discover 
the  principle  by  which  he  can  cause  the  forces  of  nature,  including 
the  properties  of  the  substances  that  he  is  acquainted  with, 
to  do  the  work  that  he  wishes  to  have  done  and  cannot  do 
with  his  unaided  hands.  The  discovery  of  this  principle 
and  the  mode  of  applying  it  is  what  constitutes  the  achievement. 
This  discovery,  and  not  the  resulting  material  product,  is  the 
lasting  element  in  the  operation.  It  can  be  used  thenceforth  for 
all  time.  It  never  wears  out  and  is  never  lost  W^e  hear  a  great 
deal  about  lost  arts.  I  heard  a  learned  lecture  once  on  lost  arts, 
and  the  thing  that  chiefly  impressed  me  was  the  extreme  rarity  and 
practical   non  existence   of  lost  arts.      They  may  l)e   conceived  of, 

*  ••  A  RUtnry  of  PoUtiml  Economy,"  by  Dr.  Gustav  Cohn.  Tran«Ut«Hl  by  JoH<»ph 
Atlmi  Hill.  PbiUdHphla.  1«M  (Supplement  to  the  Ann.  Am.  Acad.  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sci., 
Manh.  IWM),  pp.  H7>SS. 

<  **The  Philotopby  of  Wealth,"  etc.,  by  John  B.  Clark,  Boston,  188G,  p.  21. 
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but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  none,  at  least  in  the  historic 
(wehgeschichtUche)  races.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  conceive 
an  art  to  be  lost  is  to  suppose  several  lines  of  civilization  to  have 
developed  independently  of  one  another,  some  of  which  have  for 
any  reason  terminated,  while  others  have  continued.  If  inventions 
and  arts  had  existed  in  the  former  that  did  not  exist  in  the  latter, 
they  might  thus  be  lost,  and  we  can  imagine  that  their  productSi 
preserved  by  time  and  favorable  conditions,  might  subsequently 
be  discovered  by  surviving  races  who  did  not  know  how  they 
were  created.  But  this  is  merely  hypothetical,  and  with  the 
increasing  intercommunication  among  nations  and  consequent  cul- 
tural anastomosis,  the  chances  of  its  occurrence  are  constantly 
diminishing. 

These  two  great  classes  of  products  of  achievement,  means  of 
handling  quantities  and  means  of  utilizing  forces  —  calculus  and 
invention  —  are  perhaps  the  most  important,  and  they  have  chiefly 
rendered  civilization  x^ossible.  But  others  might  be  enumerated, 
which,  considered  alone,  might  appear  to  possess  still  greater  weight, 
and  of  many  of  wliich  it  can  at  least  be  said,  that  but  for  them  the 
fruits  of  the  forms  of  achievement  that  we  have  considered  could 
not  have  been  reaped.  These*  are  essentially  social  in  their  char- 
acter, and  relate  to  men  in  a  collective  capacity.  To  mention  them 
in  something  like  the  probable  order  of  their  development,  we  may 
enumerate,  1,  military  systems,  2,  political  systems,  3,  juridical 
systems,  and  4,  industrial  systems.  Whatever  views  may  be  enter- 
tained relative  to  the  social  position  of  war,  the  sociologist  cannot 
ignore  the  role  it  has  played  in  the  history  of  man  and  society. 
The  subject  will  be  fully  dealt  with  in  the  tenth  chapter,  but  it  may 
properly  be  stated  here  that  the  earliest  of  tlie  whole  series  of  means 
for  organizing  the  social  forces  were  military  systems,  and  that  all 
others  grew  out  of  them.  The  transition  from  military  to  political 
control  was  natural  and  gradual,  as  Gumplowicz  and  Ratzenhofer 
have  shown.  The  state  was  the  normal  and  legitimate  outcome  of 
the  race  struggle,  first  military,  then  political.  Law,  too,  began  as 
an  economic  method  of  escape  from  the  necessity  of  constantly 
exercising  military  and  civil  power,  and  systems  of  jurisprudence 
were  a  natural  outgrowth  of  social  conditions  under  a  regime  of  con- 
quest and  subjugation.  Lastly,  the  industrial  system,  as  such,  could 
only  arise  under  the  protection  of  army,  state,  and  law.     These  may 
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therefore  be  called  protective  or  conservative  systems  or  achieve- 
ments, and  neither  industry,  art,  nor  science  could  thrive  except 
uBder  the  protection  of  law  and  government  having  a  final  appeal 
to  the  military  power. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  all  human  institutions  are 
achievements.  Even  those  that  we  now  consider  bad,  even  those 
that  have  been  abolished,  were  useful  in  the  wider  sense  in  their 
day  and  age.  The  fact  that  they  were  developed  and  actually  came 
into  existence  proves  to  the  sociologist  that  they  must  have  served  a 
purpose.  But  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  abolishing  an  institu- 
tion. Institutions  change  their  character  to  adapt  them  to  their  time, 
and  the  successive  forms  may  take  different  names,  and  be  no  longer 
recognized  as  the  same  as  the  institutions  out  of  which  they  have  de- 
velopetl,  but  the  fundamental  principle  which  underlies  them  is  com- 
mon to  them  all,  and  may  usually  be  traced  through  the  entire  series 
of  changes  that  an  institution  may  have  undergone.  The  term  institur 
tioH  is  capable  of  such  expansion  as  to  embrace  all  human  achieve- 
ment, and  in  this  enlarged  sense  institutions  become  the  chief  study 
of  the  sociologist  All  achievements  are  institutions,  and  there  is  a 
decided  gain  to  the  mind  in  seeking  to  determine  the  true  subject- 
matt4*r  of  sociology,  to  regard  human  institutions  and  human  achieve- 
ment as  synonymous  terms,  and  as  constituting,  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  both,  the  field  of  research  of  a  great  science. 

These  products  of  achievement  that  we  have  been  considering  have 
one  fundamental  condition,  without  which  they  would  have  been 
impossible.  They  absolutely  require  mckd  continuitt/.  I  have  said 
that  they  are  ])ermanent,  that  they  are  never  lost.  This  is  implied 
in  the  term  achiPi^menL  To  be  lost  is  not  to  exist.  We  may  illus- 
trate this  from  biolog}'.  Individuals  are  short-lived,  but  the  race 
jiersists.  Species  may  become  extinct,  but  genera  or  families  are 
carrie<l  on.  We  find  certain  forms  in  existence.  We  know  nothing 
of  other  forms.  If  there  have  been  such,  they  are  the  same  to  us  as 
if  they  ha^l  not  existed.  The  theory  is  that  th(».  bathniic  fone  is 
omnipresent  and  pushing  in  every  direction,  as  from  the  center  of  a 
Rph«*re  toward  every  point  on  its  i>eriphery.  We  may  imagine  that, 
b»*sul»*8  the  few  lines  that  succeeded  in  developing,  there  were  hun- 
dnils  or  even  thousands  of  other  lines  tested,  hut  found  to  fail,  sooner 
or  lat4-r,  leaving  only  the  ones  we  know.  Now  a  lost  art  or  a  lost 
institution  would  corres|)ond  to  one  of  these  8upjK>sed  failures  of 
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organic  nature.  It  would  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  non- 
existent. In  other  words,  and  it  certainly  sounds  platitudinal, 
society  consists  of  existing  institutions,  just  as  life  consists  of  exist- 
ing forms. 

But  this  truth  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  it  seems  when  put  in  this 
way.  Social  continuity  is  an  important  factor,  and  one  that  may  be 
readily  thought  away.  In  fact,  and  here  the  biological  analogy 
seems  to  fail,  it  does  not  apply  to  all  the  populations  of  the  globe. 
I  do  not  mean  to  favor  any  doctrine  of  polygenism,  by  doing  which 
Gumplowicz  has  so  greatly  and  so  unnecessarily  weakened  his  argu- 
ments in  the  eyes  of  scientific  men.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  organic  descent  or  with  the  origin  of  the  human  races. 
It  is  a  purely  sociological  fact  that  all  the  human  races  do  not 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  series  of  cultural  development  Many 
of  them  are  so  primitive  that  even  when  brought  into  contact  with 
the  historic  races  they  have  nothing  to  contribute  to  the  general 
stream  of  culture,  and  become  simply  subjects  for  natural  history 
study,  like  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  regions  they  inhabit.  But 
there  are  others,  such  as  most  of  the  Asiatic  races,  who  have  followed 
lines  of  their  own,  and  must  have  a  certain  culture  history,  which, 
however,  is  so  unlike  that  of  the  European  races,  that  there  is  very 
little  in  common  between  them.  Some  maintain  that  Chinese  culture, 
for  example,  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  European.  The  same  claim 
is  sometimes  made  for  India.  I  need  not  enter  into  that  question 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Oriental  civilization  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  what  may  be  called  spiritual  culture,  largely  ignoring 
material  culture.  But  as  matter  alone  is  dynamic,  they  have 
acquired  very  little  social  energy,  or  social  efficiency.  They  have 
not  called  nature  to  their  assistance,  and  consequently  they  are 
practically  powerless  when  brought  into  competition  with  Western 
civilization.  I  do  not  refer  altogether  to  their  weakness  in  matters 
of  war.  They  lack  in  great  measure  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the 
West.  They  lack  chiefly  the  mechanic  arts,  and  have  developed  but 
little  machinofacture,  being  confined  in  the  main  to  manufacture  in 
the  literal  sense.  They  have  not  employed  the  two  great  agencies, 
steam  and  electricity.  Even  if  their  civilization  represents  a  longer 
line  than  that  of  the  Occident,  it  is  certainly  immensely  behind  it  in 
these  respects,  which  we  regard  as  the  most  important  ones.  They 
are  beginning  to  recognize  this,  and  some  of  the  nations  of  the  East, 
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notably  Japan,  are  rapidly  westernizing  and  working  over  into  the 
great  current  of  scientific  culture.  It  is  probably  safe  to  predict  that 
all  will  either  do  so  or  be  permanently  side-tracked. 

Sociology,  as  distinguished  from  anthropology,  deals  mainly  with 
historic,  or  as  the  Germans  call  them,  weltgeschichtUche  races,  because 
here  alone  is  social  continuity,  the  sine  qua  non  of  achievement. 
Such  races  may  properly  be  called  in  analogy  to  the  use  of  the  term 
in  biology,  the  "  favored  races."  These  alone  have  built  up  a  civili- 
zation. They  have  achieved  and  handed  down  the  products  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  from  age  to  age.  It  is  easy  to  trace 
this  line  back  to  a  state  of  barbarism.  We  can  almost  see  it  emerg- 
ing out  of  savagery.  At  least,  we  know  that  it  did  once  so  emerge, 
so  tliat  when  we  say  that  savages  contribute  nothing  to  civilization, 
we  do  not  mean  that  a  state  of  savagery  is  incompatible  with  historic 
development ;  we  only  mean  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  world 
they  are  contributing  nothing  to  the  main  existing  line  of  develop- 
ment. It  does  not  follow  that  if  existing  savages  could  be  unmolested 
for  an  indefinite  period  they  would  not  slowly  advance  along  some 
line  of  their  own.  Letourneau  has  shown  that  savages  do  progress. 
But  it  is  very  difficult  now  to  prove  such  a  point.  If  they  are  near 
enough  to  civilized  races  to  be  observed,  they  cannot  fail  to  be 
affected  by  them,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  they  would  have 
done  if  they  had  never  been  brought  into  contact  with  them.  The 
study  of  uncivilized  races,  therefore,  is,  and  must  remain,  anthro- 
Iiology  and  not  sociology.  This  is  true  even  for  the  Asiatic  civiliza- 
tions. They  can  be  used  by  the  sociologist  to  furnish  valuable 
illustrations  and  comparisons,  but  beyond  this  they  form  no  part  of 
sociology  proper.  Should  they  ever  adopt  Western  methods,  acquire 
the  Western  spirit,  and  fall  entirely  into  line  with  the  Western 
world,  the  case  would  be  changed.  But  except  in  the  case  of  Jai)an, 
and  that  only  quite  recently,  the  fundamental  characteristics  are  so 
nulically  different  that  the  sociologist  can  only  study  them  for  com- 
fiarative  purposes.  The  widest  chasm  that  sei)arates  the  East  from 
the  West  is  the  lack  of  individuality  in  the  former  contrasted  with 
the  exuljerant  individualism  of  the  latter.  The  spirit  of  resigna- 
tion, the  prevailing  philosophy  of  quietism,  the  denial  or  complete 
sulK>rdination  of  the  will  to  live,  that  prevail  un<ler  Buddhism, 
lirahminism,  Shintoism,  and  other  Oriental  *  isms,'  are  fatal  to  that 
vigorous  push  which  has  wrought  Western  civilization.     Desire  b 
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the  social  force,  and  where  there  is  no  desire,  no  will,  there  is  no 
force,  no  social  energy.  Civilization  is  the  product  of  active  social 
energy.  Or,  to  use  Ratzenhof er's  terminology,  there  must  be  a  lively 
interest  or  there  can  be  no  achievement.  It  is  this  innate  interest 
(angeborenes  Interesse)  that  makes  men  fight  and  conquer  and  struggle. 
It  is  the  same  that  makes  them  undertake  voyages  of  discovery  in 
search  of  golden  fleeces,  or  El  Dorados,  or  Northwest  Passages. 
Interest  impels  mankind  to  explore,  to  migrate,  to  invent,  to  labor, 
to  produce  wealth,  to  seek  knowledge,  to  discover  truth,  to  create 
objects  both  of  use  and  beauty  —  in  a  word,  to  achieve.  We  shall 
return  to  this  subject  in  Chapter  XI,  when  it  will  be  time  to  consider 
in  its  full  significance  the  philosophy  of  effort. 

It  must  be  clear  from  all  that  has  been  said  that  the  essential 
characteristic  of  all  achievement  is  some  form  of  knowledge.  But 
knowledge,  unlike  capacity,  cannot  be  transmitted  through  heredity. 
The  germ-plasm  can  only  caiTy  the  ancestral  strains  of  parents  to 
their  offspring  and  descendants,  and  whether  "  acquired  characters  " 
can  be  thus  transmitted  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  acquired  knowledge 
is  a  "  character  "  that  does  not  descend  in  that  way.  It  has  to  be 
acquired  anew  by  every  member  of  society.  If  it  is  not  thus  ac- 
quired, it  is  lost  to  that  member.  But  as  all  achievement  is 
knowledge,  to  be  saved  it  must  be  transmitted  in  some  way.  The 
process  by  which  achievement  is  handed  down  may  be  aptly  called 
social  heredity.  This  social  heredity  is  the  same  thing  that  I  have 
otherwise  denominated  social  continuity,  and  it  is  the  absolute 
necessity  of  social  continuity  that  restricts  the  science  of  sociology 
to  that  great  line  of  social  development  in  which  there  has  been  no 
break  in  the  transmission  of  achievement.  We  thus  have  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  social  germ-plasm,  which  is  as  good  an  analogy  as 
the  orgaiiicists  have  discovered.  The  social  germ-plasm  is  that 
Promethean  fire  which  has  been  passed  on  from  age  to  age,  warm- 
ing the  world  into  life  with  its  glow,  and  lighting  it  witli  its 
flame  through  all  the  long  night  of  the  past  into  the  daybreak  of  the 
present. 

A  few  rare  minds  have  dimly  seen  that  civilization  con- 
sists in  the  cumulative  light  of  knowledge.  The  most  cele- 
brated expression  of  this  truth  is  that  of  Pascal  in  which 
he  says  that  "the  entire  series  of  men  during  the  course  of  all 
the  ages  is  to  be  considered  as  if  it  were  one  and  the  same  man 
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who  has  always  lived  and  has  been  constantly  learning."  ^  Pascal 
seems  to  have  derived  the  idea  from  St.  Augustine,  of  whom  he 
was  an  admirer  and  a  close  student  Bacon  has  expressed  a  similar 
view,  and  something  very  close  to  it  occurs  frequently  in  Condorcet's 
"  Esquisse "  in  connection  with  his  favorite  doctrine  of  the  per- 
fectibility of  the  himian  race.  Herder  also  entertained  similar  ideas. 
But  this  conception  is  only  an  approach  toward  the  truth.  It 
falls  far  short  of  what  has  actually  taken  place  in  the  world.  It 
indicates  the  length  but  not  the  breadth  of  civilization.  No  one 
man,  however  wise,  and  though  immortal,  could  have  accomplished 
wliat  all  men  have  accomplished.  This  brings  us  in  full  view 
of  one  of  the  most  important  and  at  the  same  time  most  neglected 
factors  of  social  evolution,  viz.,  that  of  individuality  in  achieve- 
ment It  is  another  aspect  of  the  truth  we  encountered  in  the 
last  chapter  that  it  is  inequality  that  has  broadened  and  enriched 
civilization  as  it  has  broadened  and  enriched  science.  Civilization 
advances  in  much  the  same  way  that  science  advances.  It  is  not 
the  work  of  any  one  man,  but  of  thousands  of  men.  Each  one  of 
these  thousands  does  a  somewhat  different  work  from  any  other. 
This  is  due  to  the  natural  inequalities  of  men,  chiefly  to  varied  in- 
tellectual capacities  and  attainments  which  cause  them  to  follow 
different  and  almost  infinitely  varied  lines  and  produce  correspond- 
ingly varied  results.  This  causes  the  enormous  superiority  of  all 
men  over  any  one  man.  Human  achievement  may  be  compared  to 
a  great  modern  city  with  its  buildings  of  imequal  shapes,  sizes,  and 
heights,  its  columns,  monuments,  domes,  towers,  and  spires  differing 
in  all  conceivable  ways,  and  yet  denoting  a  still  more  endless 
variety  of  activities  and  social  operations.  If  we  take  up  the  study 
of  any  one  particular  line,  it  matters  not  what,  we  shall  find  lesser 
lighto  and  great  lights  characterizing  the  history  of  its  development 
Different  schools  of  art  represented  by  great  masters,  each  of  which 
has  acifled  something  to  the  work  of  all  the  rest.  Schools  of 
architec'ture,  of  sculpture,  of  painting,  of  music ;  types  of  ]K)etr>'  and 
prose  literature  ;  systems  of  philosophy  ;  world  views  and  religious 
systems ;  qualitative  and  quantitative  powers  of  perceiving  utilities, 

***Toate  U  snitc  dw  hommefl,  pendant  le  courn  de  tant  de  ii^i'lM,  doit  C'tre 
taotiA^Tr^  cofnme  an  m^me  homme  qui  sabsUte  toajours,  et  qai  apprend  continaeUe- 
Mest."  PMiM«s  d«  BlalM  Pascal  miyiea  d'uoe  Table  Analytique,  Paris,  1828.  p.  2S. 
Saint  Augustine  ("DeCiviuteDei,"  X.  14;  "  DeQuastlonibUM/'LXXXIII.QiiiPSt.  18) 
I  a  similar  thought  and  doabtless  Pascars  idea  was  derived  from  that  scarce. 
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resulting  in  innumerable  inventions  and  arts  —  all  due  to  natural 
inequalities  in  men.  It  is  thus  that  civilization  acquires  its  volume 
and  that  it  becomes  that  infinitely  complex  and  varied  field  of  study 
which  the  sociologist  finds  before  him. 

Here  come  in  the  diversities  of  genius  and  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  genius  in  general.  It  is  necessary  to  use  the  word  genius, 
if  we  use  it  at  all,  in  a  very  broad  sense.  Galton  in  the  prefatory  chap- 
ter to  the  edition  of  1892  of  his  "  Hereditary  Genius  "  concludes  from 
the  criticisms  of  the  term  genius  as  used  by  him  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  substitute  the  word  ability ,  but  this  would  have  lacked 
character,  and  it  is  much  better  to  retain  his  original  dignified  title 
and  simply  give  to  the  word  genius  a  greater  latitude.  This  is  what 
all  thinkers  do  when  they  seek  to  express  a  great  thought  by  some 
one  comprehensive  term.  Kant's  Vemunfty  Schopenhauer's  WiUey 
Comte's  positivisme,  are  such  comprehensive  uses  of  terms  much  more 
restricted  in  common  language.  I  shall  use  the  word  genius  in  this 
large  sense.  Genius  is  a  sort  of  focalization  of  psychic  power. 
While  there  is  an  immense  range  to  the  human  mind  in  general,  and 
enormous  differences  in  the  aggregate  capacity  of  different  minds,  this 
difference  is  still  further  increased  by  a  sort  of  unconscious  or  natural 
concentration  of  psychic  power  in  special  ways  in  the  same  mind. 
That  is  to  say,  a  mind  of  only  average  aggregate  capacity  may  draw 
off  from  all  but  one  of  its  faculties  and  add  on  to  that  one,  until  it 
becomes  wonderfully  keen  or  able  or  efficient  in  that  one  direction. 
I  believe  this  to  be  the  case  with  most  typical  geniuses  in  any  particu- 
lar form  of  achievement.  It  is  proverbial  that  artists  are  very  medi- 
ocre in  all  but  their  art.  There  are  very  few  Leonardo  da  Vincis. 
It  is  the  same  with  poets  and  usually  with  philosophers.  It  is  a  sort 
of  psychic  division  of  labor  that  society  creates,  whereby  with  a 
large  number  of  workers  it  can  accomplish  the  maximum  results, 
just  as  by  the  industrial  division  of  labor  much  greater  results  are 
accomplished  than  could  be  done  if  all  were  doing  all  kinds  of  work 
and  only  doing  them  moderately  well. 

But  this  process  does  not  stop  with  producing  ordinary  genius  in 
all  directions  by  draining  other  faculties  to  stock  some  particular 
one  to  the  utmost.  It  sometimes  goes,  like  evervtbing  in  nature,  to 
great  extremes,  and  produces  what  are  called  prodigies.  A  prodigy 
is  a  person  in  whom  a  particular  faculty  is  greatly  overdeveloped  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest.      Blind  Tom,  except  in  music,  is  very  close 
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to  an  idiot.  Zerah  Colburii;  Vito  Mangiamele,  Tom  Fuller,  Jedediah 
Buxton,  Inaudi,  Dasah,  Zaneboni,  were  all  "  lightning  calculators," 
or  mathematical  prodigies.  They  varied  in  respect  of  other  faculties, 
but  are  all  reported  as  dull,  ignorant,  illiterate,  or  incapable  of 
learning  anything.  Several  of  them  were  defective  in  some  of  their 
senses  and  more  or  less  physically  deformed.  There  have  been  many 
prodigies  in  other  directions,  usually  deficient  in  all  but  the  one  power. 
That  there  is  such  a  power  of  compensation  or  substitution  of  facul- 
ties is  attested  by  the  history  of  deaf-mutes  and  blind  persons,  in 
which  the  remaining  senses  are  usually  much  sharpened.  This  con- 
centration of  mental  power  is  often  very  marked  in  children,  and 
cases  of  marvelous  precocity  are  recorded  without  number.  Great 
geniuses  are  usually  precocious,  and  some  men,  like  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Pascal,  and  Goethe,  who  were  not  one-sided  in  later  life,  were 
precocious.  But  the  achievements  of  prodigies  have  been  compara- 
tively small,  and  where  the  specialization  runs  thus  rampant  the 
rt»sult  is  reduced  until  we  reach  monomania,  the  id^e  Jixe,  or  com- 
plete insanity,  all  of  which  are  only  further  steps  in  the  same 
direction. 

If  we  expand  the  meaning  of  genius  to  include  all  that  are  called 
great  for  any  reason,  we  arrive  at  a  crude  basis  for  estimating  the 
proportion  of  geniuses  to  population.  Gal  ton  undertook  the  compu- 
tation and  concluded  that  for  high  grade  talent  there  are  in  England 
25()  per  million,  or  one  to  every  4000  males  of  fifty  years  of  age  and 
upwanL  This  may  perhaps  be  accepted  as  approximately  the  actual 
state  of  things  in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world.  The  subject 
of  jifjteniud  genius  is  much  too  large  to  be  introduced  here,  and  we 
can  only  base  our  discussion  on  the  observed  facts  of  society  and  the 
state  of  things  which  social  evolution  has  actually  brought  about 
I  do  not  say  that  the  rest  of  mankind  is  socially  worthless,  but  it  is 
mainly  devoted  to  statical  work  which  preserves  and  peri)etuate8 
achievement.  It  corresponds  to  heredity  in  biology,  while  achieve- 
ment corresjwnds  to  variation.  We  cannot,  therefore,  regard  the 
iK>n-a(rhieving  classes  of  society  as  mere  ciphers,  nor  say  with  (iraoian 
**  that  even  in  the  most  populous  cities  not  a  man  was  to  Ik?  met  with, 
biit  they  were  all  inhabited  by  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  foxes,  ai)es, 
rattle,  asses,  and  swine,  nowhere  a  man  !  but  that  upon  further  in- 
r**stigation  it  was  found  that  the  few  real  men,  to  avoid  seeing  how 
things  were,  had  withdrawn  into  the  solitudes,  where  one  would 
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expect  to  find  the  wild  beasts."  ^  And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  paucity  of  true  men  in  the  world  makes  a  true  man  feel  lonesome 
unless  he  has  learned  to  study  man  objectively  as  a  naturalist  studies 
animals,  and  this  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  mass  of  mankind  has 
been  expressed  by  many  writers,  such  as  Humboldt,  Schopenhauer, 
and  Dean  Swift. 

The  point  of  view  of  this  chapter  furnishes  a  remedy  for  this  form 
of  pessimism.  It  does  not  really  study  men  or  the  human  race 
at  all.  That  belongs  to  other  sciences  than  sociology,  chiefly  to 
anthropology.  It  studies  activities,  results,  products,  in  a  word, 
achievement.  Viewed  in  this  light  the  contemptible  side  of  human- 
ity vanishes  from  view,  and  only  what  is  worthy  or  grand  is  pre- 
sented to  the  gaze.  Even  the  relatively  trifling  character  of  the 
contribution  of  most  individuals  need  not  absorb  attention,  but  only 
aggregates.  Just  as  the  geologist,  although  no  one  knows  as  well 
as  he  that  the  great  ledges  and  canon  walls  were  built  up  by  mi- 
nute accretions  through  eons  of  time,  need  not  dwell  upon  these 
aspects,  but  may  study  as  a  whole  the  miles  -  of  stratified  rock,  so 

1 "  £1  Criticon/'  Primera  Parte,  Crisi  Y.  Obras  de  Lorenzo  Gracian,  Madrid,  1664» 
Vol.  I.  p.  37. 

2  The  Grand  Canon  walls  are  over  a  mile  in  vertical  thickness  from  the  granite  to 
the  top  of  the  rim  (Upper  Aubrey),  and  still  we  are  in  primary  or  Paleozoic  (Car- 
boniferous) time.  On  this  are  heaped  farther  eastward  the  Mesozoic,  the  Teriiarj-, 
and  the  Pleistocene. 

Hiieckel  in  his  **  Weltrathsel  "  (pp.  17,  441-443)  calls  this  general  \iew  of  the  world 
the  •*  oosmological  perspective,"  and  he  emphasizes  the  imp<»rtaQce  of  a  clear  under- 
standing; of  the  a<;e  of  the  earth  as  an  antidote  to  the  prevailing  anthroiK)centric 
world  view.  He  takes  up  the  question  of  geologic  time  which  has  been  actively 
discussed  during  the  last  two  decades  and  gives  100,000,000  as  the  minimum  esti- 
mate of  the  life-hraring  iH?rio<l  of  our  globe.  Of  this  he  gives  r»2,000,000  years  to 
prinionlial  time  (An'hozoic),  ending  with  the  Cambrian,  34,000,000  to  the  Paleozoic, 
11.000,0<X)  to  the  Mesozoic,  and  3,000,000  to  the  Cenozoic.  To  this  he  adds 
100.0(X)  years  for  the  Quiitemary  (Anthropozoic)  iHjriod.  One  of  his  students, 
Heiiirich  Schmidt,  brought  out  these  results  in  a  very  striking  form  by  conceiving 
the  whole  of  this  time  as  a  cosmic  day  (**  .SW< /»/)/*«// ,7.^^.7  ")  of  twenty-four  equal 
parts  after  the  analogy  of  a  solar  day,  and  then  assigning  to  each  gt»ol«>gical  p<»riod 
its  share  of  this  time  in  hours  and  minutes.  The  humiliating  eonelusion  is  thus 
reaehe<l  that  the  traditional  (lOOO  years  of  human  history-  (**  Weligcschichtc  ") 
ociMipy  five  seconds  of  the  cosmic  day. 

It  o<'curred  to  nie  to  give  to  this  cosmologiail  jjersiKH'tive  a  graphic  representation 
by  means  of  a  dial,  and  I  prepan**!  one  and  have  used  it  in  lectures  on  the  geological 
history  of  jdants.  In  theliirhtof  all  the  discussion  of  the  affe  of  the  earth  I  adopted  a  still 
more  cnmservative  estimate.  pla<*ing  the  total  at  72,000,0IM)  years.  The  Hon.  Charles  I>. 
Waleott,  Director  of  the  United  States  (Geological  Survey,  in  his  a«ldress  as  Vic*^ 
j>resident  of  the  Geoloi,'ieal  Section  of  the  American  .Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  in  IHtKj,  went  into  a  thorough  discussion  of  this  question  from  all 
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the  sociologist  may  forget  the  paltry  littleness  of  each  increment  to 
civilization  and  the  still  more  paltry  motives  that  inspired  it,  and 
study  the  monument  that  the  race  has  thus  erected,  classifying  each 
stratum,  as  does  the  geolc^ist,  and  working  out  the  stages  of  hu- 
man culture.  Hut  the  sociologist  has  an  advantage  over  the 
geologist  The  latter  finds  the  world  completed,  so  far  as  need  concern 
him.  The  whole  period  of  human  occupation  counts  for  nothing  in 
g^eologic  time,  and  it  is  idle  for  him  to  speculate  even  as  to  the  future 
of  the  life  that  has  been  entombed  in  the  rocks  or  now  occupies  the 
earth *s  surface.  But  the  sociologist  deals  with  a  fresh  young  world. 
He  can  see  it  grow,  and  he  has  a  perfect  right  not  only  to  specu- 
late* as  to  the  future  of  society  but  also  to  try  to  accelerate  its 
f^iwth,  on  what  I  may  call  the  ^lorleyan  principle  above  set 
forth. 


piMBUof  Tiew  (tee  the  Proceedings,  Vol.  XLII,  pp.  129-169),  and  conceded  more  to 
tbf*  pliTHiciAtA  And  aAtronoincrs  than  any  other  geologist  has  dune,  re<lucinK  the  time 
«•  air  to  .V».0Oii,(MJO  3'ear8.  He  ttliowed  that  the  theories  from  the  c(X>lin};;  of  the  globe 
aivl  fmm  tb«^  tbickneM  of  the  strata  are  in  practical  liarmony  both  as  to  the  ahso- 
liit#?  time  and  also  as  to  the  relative  lengths  of  the  gt»ological  i)eri(K!s.  Whih*  the 
Utrmer  wan  made  mach  less  than  geologists  generally  demand,  the  latter  may  be 
a«v«|rtcd  with  as  much  confidence  as  any  of  the  estimates  dealing  with  this 
probi«>m.  I  have  substantially  adopted  them  in  the  following  scheme.  On  the  basis 
uf  7'i.^w,«*i'),  each  hour  of  the  cosmic  day  represents  3.00(),0()U  years,  and  we  have  : 


<troL<Miir  Pkbi«iih4 
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1 

24 

Tb'»  rviio/oi«\  inrluding  tlie  Plei»t<»cene  or  Quaternary,  may  then  ho  further  8ul>- 
div^lMl.  The  TrrtiuPk*  ne*d  not  b«*  divided  into  K«»ceiie,  Mio<'ine.  and  IMiiM-riie,  liut 
it  14  im|M>rtant  to  estimate  the  length  of  the  gla^'ial  |>eri<MU.  IlatHkel  doubt  less 
l^tv*  tfni  little  tini*>  to  these  e\*euts  (l(M).(iOii  y<'ar*<).  The  niaxiniiiin  estimates 
M'<*^-<l  twi«*e  that,  and  300.000  years  is  about  an  averagf.  Th<*  human  |HTi(Hl, 
i  ^  th«*  utm«»st  that  any  one  will  <»once<le  for  human  history,  is  not  usually  »'onsidi'n»<i 
*'T  g»^»U»gists,  and  is  l»»ft  to  th«*  ethnologists  and  an-hf^ologists.  We  may  put  it  at 
JT't^n)  years,  while  6000  years  is  generally  recognized  as  covering  the  entire  historic 
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We  see,  then,  that  the  results  of  human  effort  in  bringing  about 
civilization  may  all  be  comprehended  under  the  single  word  achieve- 
merit,  for  it  is  the  sum-total  of  human  achievement  that  we  call 
civilization.  And  while  achievement  is  exclusively  the  work  of 
individual  men,  it  can  only  take  place  in  a  social  state  of  co5perar 
tion  on  a  grand  scale,  and  it  is  impossible  if  the  series  of  results 
is  ever  allowed  to  be  interrupted.  In  the  genealogical  tree  of 
social  evolution  no  side  branches  can  persist  unless  they  are  kept 
constantly  nourished  by  direct  contact  with  the  main  trunk.  The 
nature  of  social  evolution  as  of  all  organic  evolution  will  be  dealt 
with  in  Chapter  V,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  here  that  it  is  very 
different  from  the  prevailing  conception  of  evolution.  But  we 
cannot  regard  those  leading  civilizations  that  have  separated  off 
territorially  from  the  main  trunk  and  carried  with  them  all  the 
culture  of  the  mother  country,  such  as  the  American  and  Australian 
civilizations,   as   mere   bi-anches.      They  belong  to  the  tree  itself 


period,  or  that  for  which  there  are   any  real  records. 
Cenozoic  we  have  :  — 


Inclading  these  in  the 
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aud  are  attached  to  it  by  every  organ  and  every  function  essential 
to  the  whole. 

Although  every  act  must  in  strict  science  be  recognized  as  the 
resultant  of  all  the  forces,  internal  and  external,  acting  upon  the 
agent,  still  it  remains  true  that  achievement  is  the  work  of  individ- 
uals thus  acting,  and  although  from  this  scientific  point  of  view 
Uiere  can  be  no  praise  nor  blame,  no  room  for  criticism  and  no 
justification  for  eulogy,  still  there  are  all  degrees  in  the  value  and 
meritoriousness  of  human  acts  corresponding  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  contribute  to  the  general  result,  and  such  acts  therefore  become 
proper  subjects  for  study  and  analysis.  Such  study  and  analysis, 
sympathetically  pursued,  tend  rather  to  enhance  one's  opinion  of 
men*8  actions  and  supply  a  certain  corrective  to  the  pessimistic 
tendencies  above  pointed  out.  We  find  that  for  the  most  part  those 
acts  which  have  proved  to  constitute  real  contributions  to  civiliza- 
tion have  emanated  from  motives  of  a  high  order,  —  I  do  not  mean 
morally,  but  psychologically.  They  have  as  their  basis  a  psychic 
rather  than  a  physical  interest  As  soon  as  men  rise  to  the  con- 
templative stage  of  development,  which  occurs  very  early  under 
a  system  of  caste,  which  is  the  first  to  grow  up  under  the  operation 
of  the  struggle  of  races  that  almost  universally  prevailed,  the 
psychic  or  transcendental  interest  is  developed.  The  brain  takes 
the  place  of  the  stomach  and  loins  as  a  center  of  feeling,  and  there 
arise  mental  cravings,  which  constitute  as  effective  social  forces  as 
hunger  and  love.  The  history  of  the  world  bears  out  this  statement, 
and  under  these  sociogenetic  forces  (see  Chapter  XV)  art,  philosophy, 
literature,  industry,  and  science  came  gradually  into  existence  and 
combined  in  the  work  of  human  achievement. 

Under  the  o|>eration  of  these  forces  the  chief  ambition  of  all 
vigorous  minds  aud  enlightened  spirits  became  that  of  contributing 
something  to  the  great  stream  of  civilization.  It  is  for  this  toKlay 
and  not  for  pelf,  that  the  student  burns  the  midnight  oil,  that  the 
genius  sweeps  the  skies  of  fancy,  that  the  philosopher  probes  the 
depths  of  nature,  that  the  inventor  tests  the  properties  of  substances 
and  the  actions  of  forces,  that  the  specialist  in  any  branch  of  science 
delves  deei>er  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  It  is  said  that  the  love 
of  approlxition  is  the  principal  motive,  and  this  may  be  admitted  to 
be  a  less  worthy  motive  than  the  love  of  acrhievement  As  from 
the  »tand|)oint  of  modern  psychology   all  motives  are  simply  funo- 
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tions  of  the  character  or  primordium  (Anlage)  *  of  individuals, 
worthiness  is  equivalent  to  social  efficiency  or  effectiveness,  and  is 
here  only  used  in  that  sense.  Love  of  approbation  is  therefore  to 
be  welcomed  as  an  aid  to  other  motives  in  accomplishing  the  results. 
But  when  we  look  over  the  history  of  achievement  we  shall  find 
that  love  of  approbation  plays  a  less  prominent  role  than  would 
seem  from  an  observation  of  contemporary  workers.  The  beginnings 
of  all  great  achievements,  which  all  will  admit  to  be  the  most 
important  steps,  are  usually  laid  in  deep  obscurity  by  men  impelled 
by  motives  difficult  to  define.  No  doubt  the  idea  of  utility  is  a 
large  factor,  but  not  utility  to  self.  Mere  love  of  activity  and 
pleasure  in  mental  exertion  are  powerful  motives  and  have  caused 
the  most  sustainetl  labor  often  in  immensely  fertile  directions. 
Originality  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  love  of  approbation, 
because  no  doubt  it  has  to  do  with  the  opinion  of  others.  The 
recluse  inventor  may  have  motives  closely  akin  to  those  of  the  ancho- 
ret or  the  non-religious  hermit.  He  does  not  care  or  expect  to  have 
his  actions  approved,  but  he  may  enjoy  the  sense  of  having  them 
observed,  or  even  ridiculed.  Let  any  one,  for  example,  try  to  analyze 
the  motives  that  actuated  Galvani  in  his  studies  of  frogs'  legs  and 
they  will  be  found  complex  in  the  extreme.  Did  he  even  dimly  fore- 
see the  era  of  electricity  ?  Perhaps.  But  one  thing  seems  certain. 
The  love  of  approbation  formed  no  part  of  his  motives.  His  work 
only  received  disapprobation  and  contempt.  We  might  instance 
other  celebrated  cases,  but  this  one  is  typical. 

It  was  much  the  same  way  with  the  older  philosophers.  Many 
wrote  without  thought  even  of  publication.  The  greater  part  of 
Leibiiit/Zs  works  were  published  posthumously.  Descartes  sup- 
pressed his  most  important  work,  apparently  not  through  fear  of 
persecution,  but  from  doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  be  right  to  pub- 
lish it.  Many  eminent  persons  write  their  autobiographies  with  the 
condition  that  they  be  not  published  till  after  their  deatlL  Others 
write  extended  treatises  in  the  same  way,  as,  for  example,  Helvetius's 
work,  "  De  rilomme,"  in  two  volumes. 

1  Only  ])iol(>«;isU  have  thus  far,  to  my  knowlcslj^p,  discussed  the  question  of  a 
proiMT  English  equival«'Mt  for  tlie  (lerman  word  Afila;y€  (see  Xature,  Vol.  LVIII, 
An;;.  liT),  ISlW.  p.  VM):  Science,  N.S..  Vol.'  VIII,  Dw.  2,  1S1*8.  p.  7lti).  Tlie  German 
won!  is  used  in  a  niueb  broa<Ier  sense  than  is  inii)lie<l  in  these  dis<>ussions.  It  applies 
to  mind  and  S(H'iety,  an<I  may  oftm  he  rendered  chanirttr  or  disi)Osition  (French 
notun.l).    It  is  here  the  intellif/ibel  Charakter  of  Kant,  or  rather  its  physical  basis. 
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AVhile  therefore  the  love  of  approbation  enters  into  the  motives 
of  men  it  is  usually  mingled  with  the  love  of  achievement,  which 
often  includes  the  idea  of  doing  some  good,  of  beneiitiiig  mankind, 
ftc.  The  desire  to  be  remembered  after  death,  or  in  remote 
future  ajjes,  must  be  very  strong  in  many.  This  seems  exactly 
intermediate  between  the  love  of  approbation  and  the  love  of  achieve- 
ment. It  is  the  love  of  approbation  in  the  form  of  ambition  to  be 
enrolled  after  death  on  the  scroll  of  immortal  fame  as  one  of  the 
<«»nlributor8  to  the  monument  erected  to  the  work  of  the  world. 
And  it  cannot  1x3  doubted  that  the  feeling  of  l)i'ing  once  in  the  great 
current  of  intellectual  progress  is  the  highest  and  most  powerful  of 
all  incentives. 

Thus  far  only  a  few  have  contributed  to  this  stream,  but  the  per- 
centage is  probably  increasing,  and  might  under  improved  social 
conditions  l)e  greatly  increased,  and  the  time  may  come  when  all 
may  at  least  aspire  to  the  honor  of  laying  somt*  small  offering  on  the 
altar  of  civilization.  As  the  ages  go  by  and  history  records  the 
results  of  human  action  it  l)ecomes  clear  to  larger  numbers  that  this 
is  the  true  goal  of  life  and  larger  numbers  seek  it.  It  is  seen  that 
only  those  who  have  achieved  are  rememl>ere(l,  that  the  memory  of 
hueh  grows  brighter  instead  of  dimmer  with  time,  and  that  these  names 
are  likely  to  Ik*  kept  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men  forever.  Achieve- 
ment, therefore,  comes  to  constitute  a  form  of  immortality  and  has 
an  ex(»e«»tiingly  attnwjtive  side.  This  hope  of  immortality  has  doubt- 
h'HS  formed  one  of  the  imjjortant  motives  in  all  ages,  but  as  the  hope 
of  a  iH-rs<»nal  immortality  wanes  under  the  glare  of  scientific  truth, 
e-.ji»'cially  of  biological  truth,*  there  is  likely  to  Ije  a  still  stronger 
t»*ii<l«'ney  in  this  direction. 

Whatever  other  forms  of  immortality  may  Ix*  taught  and  lx»lieved  in, 
th»*  immortality  of  dee<ls  is  not  an  arti<'le  of  faith  but  a  deuKmstrated 
fa4*t.  The  real  immortality  is  the  immortality  of  achievement. 
.Vnd  aft«*r  all  it  is  a  jK^rsonal  immortality.  This  far  it  resembles 
Christian  immortality  in  that  only  a  few  attain  it.  Only  the  ehrt 
ar»*  •♦av»»d.  Th«'y  only  are  immortal  who  have  achieved.  As  in 
<'hriMianity,  too,  immortality,  which  is  salvation,  may  Ik*  aspired  to 
by  :ill.  nay,  in  some  dcgn»e,  it  may  he  attained  by  all. 

Hut  we  may  leav«»  the  ai)otheosis  of  achievement  to  the  rostrum 
and  U*  content  to  view  it  in  its  stric^tly  scientific  asiM*cts  as  a  conccp- 
1  Cf.  Erost  lUeckel.  "  Die  Wtltruthsel/'  Ikitin.  \SW,  Chapter  XI. 
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tion  of  the  subject-matter  and  true  end  of  sociology.  Our  treatment 
in  this  chapter  has  been  much  too  narrow,  and  to  some  it  may  not 
seem  to  be  a  framework  large  enough  to  contain  all  that  the  remain- 
ing chapters  aim  to  put  into  it.  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  so  intended, 
and  any  apparent  failure  in  this  respect  will  be  due  to  the  brevity  and 
imperfection  of  the  presentation  of  the  subject  in  the  present 
chapter.  It  is  probably  in  some  respects  better  to  have  thus  made 
the  pattern  scant  and  trust  to  the  reader  to  fill  out  the  neglected 
parts  as  the  conception  grows. 


CHAPTER  IV 
METHODOLOGY 

The  basis  of  method  is  logic,  and  the  basis  of  logic  is  the  suffi- 
cient reason  or  law  of  causation.  The  object  of  method  is  clear- 
ness, and  what  is  logical  is  usually  clear.  At  least,  the  same  subject, 
however  abstruse  or  inherently  difficult,  will  be  clearer  of  compre- 
hension if  logically  presented  than  if  incoherently  presented  This 
principle  lies  at  the  foundation  of  style.  I  always  observed  that  there 
was  the  greatest  difference  in  the  ease  with  which  I  could  read  dif- 
ferent authors,  although  all  masters  in  their  own  field,  but  it  was  a 
long  time  before  I  discovered  the  reason  for  this.  I  saw  that  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  language  I  was  reading,  for  it  was  easier  to 
follow  Haeckel's  German  than  Darwin's  English.  On  the  other  hand, 
Huxley's  English  was  exceedingly  easy  while  the  German  of  Sachs, 
for  example,  was  very  hard.  There  was  the  same  difference  with 
French  authors.  Finally  I  undertook  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  I  soon  discovered  that  aside  from  all  embellishments  of  style, 
that  which  rendered  a  style  easy  was  the  strict  logical  secjuence 
of  ideas.  In  Huxley  or  Haeckel,  if  any  one  will  look  into  it  he 
will  find  that  every  sentence  is  clearly  and  causally  linked  to  the 
sentence  that  precedes  it  and  so  naturally  follows  from  it  that  it 
requires  no  effort  of  the  mind  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  In 
difficult  styles  this  is  not  the  case.  There  are  either  complete 
bmaks  in  the  chain  of  reasoning,  or  there  are  ellipses,  digressions, 
mllateral  ideas,  or  neoterisms,  which  check  the  flow  of  thought 
and  impede  comprehension.  Usually  it  is  simj)le  incoherency  or 
lark  (if  serial  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ideas  expressed,  in 
short,  defective  method. 

What  is  tnie  of  style  is  true  of  other  things.  It  is  esj)ecially 
tnie  of  wlucation,  and  it  is  proKable  that  something  like  double 
the  pnigress  could  l)e  made  by  pupils  and  students  of  all  grades, 
if  an  exact  logical  method  could  be  a<loj)te<l  in  the  order  of  studies, 
M)  that  every  new  study  would  naturally  grow  out  of  the  one  that 
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had  preceded  it.  But  every  large  subject  is  complex  and  embraces 
a  great  number  of  component  subjects,  and  if  it  is  carefully  looked 
into,  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  the  subordinate  subjects  can  be 
arranged  in  a  series  of  logically  connected  ideas  or  facts.  The  first 
duty  of  educationalists  should  be  to  arrange  all  the  branches  to  be 
taught  in  their  logical,  which  is  their  natural  order.  A  glance  at 
the  curriculum  of  any  school  system  or  institution  of  learning  will 
show  that  this  is  not  only  the  last  thing  to  be  thought  of,  but  that 
it  has  probably  never  been  thought  of. 

A  science  is  a  great  complex  subject  composed  of  many  subor- 
dinate or  component  subjects,  and  these  latter  may,  by  the  proper 
effort,  be  arranged  in  logical,  i.e.  causal  order,  and  the  science 
taught  in  this  order.  A  treatise  on  any  science  is  easy  or  hard  in 
proportion  as  this  is  done.  The  work  of  a  methodic^  investigator 
can  be  instantly  distinguished  by  this  mark.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  scientific  specialists  in  all  departments  are  innocent  of  the 
use  of  method.  They  plunge  into  their  subject  at  any  point  and 
treat  those  subjects  first  that  first  present  themselves,  regardless 
of  order  or  of  the  relation  of  parts.  Such  work,  however  able,  is 
difficult  to  use  and  entails  great  effort  on  all  who  labor  in  their 
field.  Once,  in  conversation  with  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte  some 
years  before  his  death,  I  spoke  of  his  continued  fruitful  labors  and 
asked  him  if  he  was  able  to  accomplish  as  much  as  when  he  was 
younger.  He  replied  that  he  could  accomplish  more,  because  what 
he  might  have  lost  in  strength  and  endurance  was  more  than  made 
up  in  method. 

The  need  of  method  increases  with  the  complexity  of  a  science. 
Sociology,  as  the  most  complex  of  all  the  sciences,  has  the  greatest 
need  of  it.  In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  it  is  a 
science.  Very  few  seem  to  treat  it  as  if  it  was  a  true  science,  and  the 
sociologists  themselves  are  largely  resj)onsible  for  the  opinion  that  so 
widely  prevails  that  sociology  is  not  a  science.  A  true  science  is 
a  field  of  phenomena  occurring  in  regular  order  as  the  effects  of 
natural  or  efiicient  causes,  such  that  a  knowledge  of  the  causes 
renders  it  possible  to  predict  the  effects.  The  causes  are  always 
natural  forces  that  obey  the  Xewtoniau  laws  of  motion.  The  order 
in  which  the  phenomena  occur  constitutes  the  laws  that  govern  the 
science.  These  laws  must  be  studied  until  they  are  understood 
the  same  as  the  laws  of  gravitation,  heat,  light,  etc.,  in  physics  have 
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been  studiecL  In  sociology  there  is  a  disposition  to  deny  that  there 
are  aiiy  such  laws,  forces,  or  efficient  causes.  There  are  always 
panuloxers  in  all  sciences,  but  in  social  science  it  is  especially 
couinion,  I  had  almost  said  fashionable,  to  question  or  deny  its 
claim  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  Some,  of  course,  will  have  nothing 
of  it.  Mathematicians  and  astronomers,  who  deal  with  the  most 
exiut  of  all  the  sciences,  usually  have  no  patience  with  anything 
that  cannot  be  reduced  to  mathematical  precision.  I  once  heard 
an  eminent  astronomer  sneer  at  meteorolog}'  because  the  Weather 
Bureau  often  fails  to  predict  the  weather  for  any  particular  place. 
Yk  it  may  be  questioned  which  of  these  two  sciences  is  the  more 
useful  to  man.  There  lias  always  been  a  large  number  who  deny 
that  histor}'  is  a  science.  Among  these  are  historians,  such  as 
Fronde,  and  historical  economists  like  Dilthey.  Some  even  who 
btflieve  in  sociology-  and  teach  it,  think  that  it  differs  generically 
in  this  re3|)eft  from  other  sciences.  Dr.  Ludwig  Stein,  for  ex- 
amj»le,  maintains  tliat  we  can  only  arrive  at  probability  or  moral 
certainty,  and  that  there  arc  no  laws,  only  rules.* 

The  favorite  standiwint  of  all  who  dispute  the  title  of  sociology 
to  rank  as  a  science  is  that  of  mathematics.  The  laws  of  astronomy, 
of  physics,  and  to  a  large  extent  of  chemistry,  can  be  reducixi  to 
niath«MiKitical  notation.  The  assumption  is  that  anything  that  can- 
not lie  s<>  re<luced  cannot  be  a  science.  Comte,  who  was  himself 
primarily  a  mathematician,  protested  against  this  attitude  and  called 
it,  as  it  seems  to  me,  very  appropriately  "  materialism,*'  *  l)ecau8e, 
a$  h*»  says,  **  it  tends  to  degnule  the  noblest  concoj)tion3  and  assimi- 
late them  to  the  grossest,"  and  he  characterizes  the  abuse  of  mathe- 
mati<*s  as  the  initial  ])hase  of  materialism.  Hut  he  it  was  who 
{iiant^.'d  out  that  mathematics  is  not  a  science  but  only  a  standard 
or  criterion.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  relative  **i)ositivity,*'  i.e,  exact- 
ups!*,  of  all  the  sciences. 

The  mathematicians,  astronomers,  and  physicists,  wlio  affect  to 
decry  s<j<*ioh»gy  l)ecause  not  sufficiently  exact  for  their  habit  of  think- 
ing, usually  overlook  biologj',  which  they  conceive  as  simply  the 
study  of  plants  and  animals,  and  hence  proper  enough  and  quite 
innocent,  and  reserve  their  criticisms  for  psychology  and  sociology. 

•  ••  WiiKMi   iind    AnfgiiW  der  S<M'lf>loj;|f,"   Arrhiv  f.   xyxf.   Philotophir,  Iki.  IV, 
rF]*nnt  p.  VI;  AuuaUt  df  VJnntitut  International  df  Sochlof/ie,  Vol.  IV,  p.  'J?*!. 
«"  l\>Utii|iie  PkwIUve,"  Vol.  I.  pp.  50,  472. 
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But  all  they  say  of  these  would  be  equally  true  of  biology.  There 
has  been  no  greater  progress  in  reducing  the  phenomena  of  life  to 
exact  mathematical  form  than  there  has  in  so  reducing  those  of  mind 
and  society.  In  fact,  in  certain  departments  of  both  these  latter 
fields  there  has  been  more  progress  in  this  direction  than  in  any 
department  of  biology.  In  economics,  for  example,  and  in  statistical 
researches,  much  use  has  been  made  of  mathematics,  the  only  dan- 
ger being  that  of  abusing  this  method  and  making  the  apparently 
exact  results  stand  for  more  than  they  are  really  worths  The  names 
of  Thtlnen,  Gossen,  Coumot,  Walras,  and  Jevons,  are  intimately 
associated  with  the  highest  order  of  this  class  of  work.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  the  broader  domain  of  social  activity  can  be 
thus  reduced  to  exact  notation  and  the  laws  of  society  formulated 
or  stated  in  equations,  has  only  recently  begun  to  be  agitated. 
Sociologists  are  duly  forewarned  of  attempting  this  by  the  failure 
of  the  old-time  political  economy,  which  established  an  "  economic 
man,"  impelled  simply  by  physical  want.  This  failure  was  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  there  never  was  such  a  being,  and  in  pari 
to  the  fact  that  the  laborer  gradually  rose  in  the  social  and  psychic 
scale  until  his  physical  impulses  became  a  less  important  factor 
than  his  social  and  psychic  impulses,  for  which  their  formulas  were 
worthless. 

It  does  not  always  follow  that  because  the  phenomena  embraced 
by  a  science  are  subject  to  uniform  laws  they  can  always  be  reduced 
to  mathematical  formulas.  Only  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
physics  is  of  a  character  to  require  mathematical  treatment.  It  is 
still  less  so  in  chemistry.  Still,  the  laws  of  thermology,  electrology, 
and  chemistry  are  just  as  invariable  as  those  of  barology  and 
astronomy.  Uniform  laws  or  processes  are  the  essentials  of  a 
science.  Their  mathematical  expression  is  not  essential.  The 
sociologist,  therefore,  need  only  inquire  whether  society  is  a  domain 
of  uniform  laws.  That  it  should  not  seem  to  be  to  superficial 
observers  is  natural  enough. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  will  formulate  the  principle  which, 
as  I  see  it,  underlies  the  proposition  that  sociology  is  a  true  science. 
It  is  that  in  the  comjiiex  acienc^s  the  quality  of  exactness  is  only  percep- 
tible in  their  hifjher  general izaf  ions.  This  is  a  different  thing  from  the 
other  truth  that  in  the  complex  sciences  safe  conclusions  can  only  be 
drawn  from  wide  inductions.     In  a  field  so  great  as  that  of  human 
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society,  a  wide  induction  becomes  unmanageable.  The  number 
of  facts  to  be  dealt  with  is  so  great  that  they  bewilder  the  mind. 
Something  must  be  done  besides  accumulating  facts,  and  drawing 
conclusions  from  them.  A  mental  process  of  a  higher  order  must  be 
employed.  The  attempt  to  reason  from  the  facts  of  society  directly 
usually  results  in  error.  Conclusions  so  based  are  unsafe.  The  his- 
torical school  of  economists  sometimes  employ  this  method,  but  they 
do  not  agree  in  their  results,  and  often  err.  They  attempt  to  arrive 
at  truth  of  too  low  an  order  to  be  established  in  sociology.  It  is 
buch  attempts  and  their  failures  that  bring  sociology  into  disrepute. 
If  a  sociologist,  for  example,  were  to  pretend  that  he  could  tell  from 
the  facts  of  society  how  a  prospective  election  would  result,  he  would 
be  making  an  unwarrantable  assumption.  This  is  why  sociology  can 
have  so  little  to  do  with  current  questions.  Their  solution  dei)ends 
u{>on  too  many  minute  details  and  local  and  personal  conditions. 
All  the  sociologist  can  do,  even  in  applied  sociology,  is  to  lay  down 
certain  general  principles  as  guides  to  social  and  political  action. 
A  true  sociologist  will  scarcely  have  an  opinion  on  a  current  question. 

The  method  in  sociology  is  generalization.  Precisely  what  is  meant 
by  this  may  require  some  illustration.  It  is  essentially  the  process 
of  grouping  phenomena  and  using  the  groups  as  units.  Nature  works 
by  this  method,  for  example  in  chemistry,  where  it  is  believed  that 
the  higher  compounds  have  as  their  units  compounds  of  lower 
orders.  The  phenomena  of  society  are  omnipresent.  They  obtnide 
upon  the  view  at  every  turn.  We  exist  in  a  social  medium.  The 
factd  that  the  sociologist  must  use  are  spontaneously  supplied  to 
him  every  moment  and  everywhere.  He  need  not  go  in  search  of 
them.  The  ones  that  are  thus  hourly  thrust  upon  him  are  the  most 
important  of  all.  If  he  travel  through  all  lands  he  will  find  the 
same  facts.  What  he  will  find  additional  is  only  auxiliary  and 
valuable  for  comparative  study.  Yet  as  a  rule  only  the  sociologist 
or  tnie  student  of  society  really  sees  these  facts. 

Tlie  sociologist  himself  finds  them  so  obvious  and  natural  that  it 
in  difficult  for  him  to  realize  their  importance.  Their  very  j)r()xim- 
ity  is  a  bar  to  their  full  comprehension.  I  have  called  this  **  the 
illusion  of  the  near,"  and  likened  it  to  the  difficulty  of  si'cin^  a  city 
or  a  forest  while  in  its  midst.  If  wo  magnify  any  object  sufficiently 
it  lo**<*s  its  character.  A  tyro  with  a  microscope  always  uses  too  high 
a  iKjwer  and  thus  fails  to  obtain  the  desired  results.      The  relativity 
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of  magnitude  is  interesting  to  reflect  upon,  and  it  was  this  truth 
that  Dean  Swift  so  forcibly  illustrated  in  his  description  of  the  Lilli- 
putians and  the  Brobdingnagians. 

I  was  once  exploring  for  my  own  amusement  the  suburbs  of  a 
large  city  one  side  of  which  was  flanked  by  a  range  of  high  hills. 
I  climbed  over  the  ridges  and  was  descending  one  of  the  slopes  toward 
the  town  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  curious  structure  that 
seemed  to  me  without  meaning.  It  inclosed  nothing,  but  presented 
a  crude  fabric  of  large  timbers,  some  upright,  some  horizontal,  some 
strangely  crossing  each  other  and  rising  twenty  feet  or  more  above 
the  ground,  in  a  long  row  resembling  scaffolding,  but  without  obvious 
purpose.  They  had  been  partly  painted  white,  but  the  paint  had 
mostly  disappeared  from  long  exposure  to  the  elements.  1  pondered 
over  the  meaning  of  this  grotesque  structure  for  some  time,  and 
started  several  theories  (targets,  pyrotechnic  frames,  etc.),  none  of 
which  would  bear  analysis.  Finally  I  resumed  the  descent  of  the 
ridge  and  ultimately  found  myself  in  the  back  streets  of  the  city 
half  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  I  noted  the  timbers.  Being  inter- 
ested to  see  where  I  had  been  and  how  I  had  succeeded  in  getting 
down,  having  had  to  pursue  a  somewhat  winding  course  on  account 
of  obstacles,  I  turned  round  and  took  a  prolonged  view  of  the  long 
hillside,  noting  all  the  objects  that  had  attracted  my  attention.  1  was 
quite  sure  of  my  route,  but  there  was  one  object  standing  out  in  clear 
lines  against  the  green  hillside  that  caused  some  doubt,  as  I  had  not 
seen  it,  and  I  surely  would  have  noted  it  had  I  passed  near  it.  It 
was  a  clearly  depicted  name  of  a  firm  that  extensively  advertised  it- 
self in  the  city.  The  letters  were  all  perfect  and  the  words  stoo<l  out 
with  great  distinctness.  After  puzzling  awhile  it  at  last  occurred  to 
me  that  this  was  the  strange  and  awkward  collection  of  timbers 
whose  meaning  and  purpose  I  had  failed  to  fathom.  A  more  typical 
case  of  the  illusion  of  the  near  I  have  never  met  with,  and  as  I  had 
already  formulated  that  phrase  and  illustrated  it  as  fully  as  possi- 
ble I  coni^ratulated  myself  upon  this  new  and  unexpected  exjimple. 

That  which  is  near  seems  to  lack  symmetry  and  definiteness.  It 
presentsajj:reatnumborofai)parently  dissimilar  and  heterogeneous  ob- 
jects. These  objects  seem  to  have  no  other  relations  than  those  of 
coexistence,  distance,  direction,  and  j)osition.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  order.  To  see  order  in  them  it  is  necessary  to  view  them  at  a 
distance.     We  do  not  apply  the  term  landscctj^e  to  what  is  close  around 
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us.  That  is  only  landscape  to  persons  some  distance  away.  Beauty 
is  almost  a  synonym  of  order.  If  objects  are  far  enough  off  to  reveal 
the  ortler  they  possess  they  are  usually  beautiful.  The  enchantment 
that  <iistance  lends  is  the  response  of  our  faculties  to  the  order  pre- 
sent'ed,  for  the  mind  naturally  loves  the  symmetrical.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind  is  nowhere  better  illustrateil  than  in  the 
difference  between  the  savage  and  the  civilized  man  in  their  ideas  of 
beauty.  The  savage  loves  small  artificial  objects  like  beads,  rings, 
medallions,  trinkets,  etc.,  but  he  sees  no  beauty  in  rivers,  groves, 
mountains,  or  clouds.  This  is  because  his  causality  is  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  see  order  or  regularity  in  them.  But  the  developed 
mind  admires  landscapes  because  it  can  resolve  the  |>arts  into  wholes 
and  gra.sp  the  relations  that  bind  them  together.  A  mountain,  seen 
at  a  distance,  is  a  symmetrical  object  of  rare  beauty,  but  when  one 
is  climbing  it  the  rocks  and  crags,  the  ridges  and  gulches,  the  trees, 
bushes,  briers,  and  prostrate  logs,  constitute  a  disordered  mass  of 
obstructions  to  which  tlie  term  beauty  does  not  apply.  An  inverted 
iield  glass  is  a  tolerable  substitute  for  distance  in  bringing  order  out 
of  chaos  and  causing  near  objects  to  arrange  themselves  in  agreeable 
form.  It  simply  removes  them  to  the  same  degree  that  the  same 
field  glass  employed  in  the  normal  way  brings  them  up  to  the 
obs^Tver. 

The  effect  of  distance,  or  its  equivalent,  may  be  calle<l  intensive, 
as  op(H)sed  to  the  extensive  effect  of  proximity.  In  the  latter  we 
c»nly  M»«*  surface  and  extension,  in  the  former  we  s(»e  causation.  It 
may  be  likened  to  the  different  wave  lengths  that  cause  different 
colors.  It  maybe  illustrated  mechanically  in  the  gearing  of  machin- 
ery, where  the  little  wheels,  whose  surfaces  must  travel  the  same 
distance  as  those  of  the  large  wheels,  may  describe  a  thousand 
revolutions  while  the  latter  are  dt'scribing  ono.  This  is  the  tyiM*  of 
intensive  motion  in  general.  If  the  quantity  of  motion  is  unchangt^ 
able  in  the  universe,  as  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  seems 
to  require  us  to  suppose,  the  effect  of  confining  motion  isnt^cessafrily 
to  inrreah**  th«*  intensive  at  the  ex])en.se  of  the  extensive  changes.  As 
the  paths  an*  shortened  the  numlK»r  of  cinuiits  is  incn^ased,  and 
motion  of  translation  is  finally  converted  into  moltvular  motion,  as  it 
is  called.  This  usually  increases  the  efficiency,  or  ability  to  do  work. 
The  effects  of  motion  as  a  cause  become  apparent.  Here  again 
intensity  is  causation. 
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The  same  principle  applies  in  matters  of  sound  as  in  those  of 
sight.  If  a  string  is  stretched,  as  in  a  stringed  instrument,  and 
struck  it  gives  forth  a  sound  corresponding  to  the  amplitude  of  the 
vibration  of  the  string,  which  in  turn  depends  upon  its  length.  If  it  be 
shortened  by  pressing  it  at  any  point  with  the  finger,  as  in  fingering, 
the  pitch  is  raised  proportionally,  on  account  of  the  diminished 
amplitude  of  the  vibrations.  The  sound  becomes  more  intense. 
Any  desired  tone  may  thus  be  produced.  As  the  vibrations  become 
shorter  they  are  more  rapid,  and  we  have  another  illustration  of  con- 
fined motion.  The  physical  laws  of  all  this  are  of  course  well 
known.  They  were  mostly  worked  out  by  Pythagoras.  I  only  wish 
to  show  that  they  are  merely  examples  of  a  general  law  of  universal 
application. 

Besides  these  examples  within  the  range  of  the  organs  of  sense 
there  are  examples  which  can  only  be  cognized  by  the  mind.  The 
mind  appropriates  truth  as  naturally  as  the  body  appropriates 
nourishment.  Its  ability  to  do  so  depends  on  two  elements,  its 
inherent  capacity  or  power  and  its  equipment.  These  two  together 
constitute  intelligence,  as  distinguished  from  intellect  on  the  one  hand 
and  knowledge  on  the  other.  As  intelligence  develops  the  ability 
to  generalize  increases  and  the  stage  is  at  length  reached  at  which 
the  mind  sees  much  that  the  senses  cannot  apprehend.  With  the 
progress  of  science  this  power  is  enormously  enhanced  and  the  true 
interpretation  of  nature  begins.  We  must  be  content  with  a  very 
few  illustrations  from  physical  phenomena. 

The  early  pastoral  races  of  the  East  learned  much  about  the 
heavens  as  they  lay  out  under  the  starry  sky  tenting  their  flocks. 
But  their  synthetic  powers  wasted  themselves  in  the  fanciful  group- 
ing of  the  stars  into  constellations  that  possess  no  scientific  signifi- 
cance. The  galaxy  or  milky  way  was  of  course  an  object  of  their 
constant  attention,  but  in  their  ignorance  of  the  general  constitution 
of  the  universe  they  never  framed  any  theory  to  explain  it.  It  re- 
mained for  science  to  propose  such  a  theory,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
only  one  has  been  proposed.  I  do  not  vouch  for  it,  but,  assuming 
it  to  be  true,  I  use  it  as  showing  the  power  of  the  mind  in  possession 
of  certain  facts  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  This  theory  is,  as  the 
reader  doubtless  knows,  that  our  solar  system  belongs  to  a  more  or 
less  definitely  circumscribed  universe  or  great  body  of  stars ;  that 
this  stellar  aggregate  possesses  a  somewhat  lenticular  shape;  and 
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that  our  solar  system  is  not  located  at  the  center  of  its  shorter  axis 
but  some  distance  to  one  side  of  the  center.  This  theory  seems  to 
account  for  the  majority  of  the  facts  presented  by  sidereal  astron- 
omy, and  explains  the  milky  way  as  simply  the  effect  produced  by 
looking  in  the  direction  of  the  thin  edges  of  the  lens  where  a  so  much 
larger  number  of  stars  naturally  come  into  view  than  when  looking 
in  the  direction  of  its  sides,  or,  as  it  were,  out  into  empty  space. 
We  thus,  by  a  pure  act  of  the  mind,  gain  an  orderly  conception  of 
the  universe,  which  may  be  contrasted  with  the  chaotic  conceptions 
that  formerly  prevailed,  or  that  must  be  entertained  by  any  person 
of  reflective  habits  unacquainted  with  this  theory. 

The  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
must  appear  devoid  of  order  to  the  child  who  first  sees  a  map  of  the 
world  or  a  globe.  It  so  appears  to  many  persons  of  mature  years 
who  do  not  reflect  or  who  have  never  had  its  relations  pointed  out. 
Yet  most  scientific  geographers  see  in  it  the  operation  of  a  great 
law.  To  the  geologist,  especially  one  who  has  given  special  atten- 
tion to  that  modem  branch  of  geology  called  physiography,  this 
action  of  law  is  much  more  clear  still  than  to  those  who  study  only 
surface  phenomena.  If  with  all  this  is  combined  a  philosoj)hical 
conception  of  the  origin  of  the  different  planets  of  the  solar  system 
and  the  causes  affecting  the  crust  of  the  earth,  the  wrinkling  due  to 
shrinkage,  etc.,  the  epeirogenic  and  orogenic  conditions  become  clear, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  lends  a  charm  to  studies  of  this  kind. 
The  oceans  and  seas,  the  island  groups,  the  continents,  and  the 
mountain  chains  become  systems  definitely  related  to  one  another, 
and  an  orderly  method  is  seen  to  pervade  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
earth's  surface  and  the  earth's  crust.  ^ 

Passing  over  chemistry,  which,  in  its  hierarchy  of  combinations 
—  elements,  inorganic  compounds,  organic  comjiounds,  each  a  sub- 
hierarchy  in  itself  —  has  furnished  us  with  the  very  principle  of 
generalization ;  and  biology,  where,  from  the  multiplicity  of  organic 
forms^  no  progress  can  be  made  without  classification,  which  is  gen- 
eralization, we  may  enter  at  once  the  domain  of  anthroj>ology  and 
find  the  same  truth  exemplified  at  every  point.  What  Dr.  Edward 
H.  Tylor  has  called  "ethnographic  parallels,"  viz.,  the  occurrence 
of  the  same  or  similar  customs,  practices,  ceremonies,  arts,  beliefs, 
and  even  games,  symbols,  and  patterns,  in  peoples  of  nearly  the 
same  culture  at  widely  separated  regions  of  the  globe,  proves,  except 
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in  a  few  cases  of  known  derivation  through  migration^  that  there  is 
a  uniform  law  in  the  psychic  and  social  development  of  mankind  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  The  details  will  vary  with 
the  climate  and  other  physical  differences  in  the  environment,  but 
if  we  continue  to  rise  in  the  process  of  generalization  we  will  ulti- 
mately reach  a  plane  on  which  all  mankind  are  alike. 

Even  in  civilized  races,  including  the  most  enlightened  modem 
peoples,  there  are  certain  things  absolutely  common  to  all.  The 
great  primary  wants  are  everywhere  the  same  and  they  are  sup- 
plied in  substantially  the  same  way  the  world  over.  Forms  of 
government  seem  to  differ  immensely,  but  all  governments  aim 
to  attain  the  same  end.  Political  parties  are  bitterly  opposed, 
but  there  is  much  more  on  which  all  agree  than  on  which  they 
differ.  Creeds,  cults,  and  sects  multiply  and  seem  to  present 
the  utmost  heterogeneity,  but  there  is  a  common  basis  even  of 
belief,  and  on  certain  occasions  all  may  and  sometimes  do  unite 
in  a  common  cause. 

Not  only  are  the  common  wants  of  men  the  same,  but  their 
passions  are  also  the  same,  and  those  acts  growing  out  of  them 
which  are  regarded  as  destructive  of  the  social  order  and  con- 
demned by  law  and  public  opinion  are  committed  in  the  face  of 
these  restraining  influences  with  astonishing  regularity.  This 
is  not  seen  by  the  ordinary  observer,  and  every  crime  or  breach 
of  order  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  exceptional  and  arouses 
great  local  or  general  interest  according  to  its  nature  and  the 
circumstances  attending  it.  But  when  accurate  statistics  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  class  of  social  phenomena  they  prove 
to  be  quite  as  uniform,  though  not  quite  so  frequent,  as  the 
normal  operations  of  life.  Even  the  most  extraordinary  occur- 
rences, such  as  the  killing  of  an  aged  parent  by  a  child  or  the 
marriage  of  brother  and  sister,  actually  occur  once  in  about  so 
long,  or  so  as  to  form  a  certain  percentage  of  the  homicides  or 
marriages.  There  is  a  law  of  deviation  from  a  mean,  upon  which 
Galton  lays  great  stress,  which  explains  such  cases.  In  dealing 
with  prodigies  in  the  last  chai)ter  we  encountered  one  aspect  of  this 
law.  Fanatics  illustrate  another  aspect  of  it.  When  any  question 
agitates  the  public  mind  there  is  a  great  central  mass  of  men  who 
take  an  ordinary  enlightened  interest  in  it.  Below  these  there  is  a 
body  of  persons  experiencing  an  interest  diminishing  in  degree  until 
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it  practically  vanishes.  Above  the  mean  there  is  a  certain  number 
with  whom  the  interest  is  greater,  and  this  rises  with  diminishing 
numbers  until  there  is  reached  a  point  at  which  a  very  few  persons 
are  wholly  engrossed  in  the  question.  There  may  be  one  so 
completely  absorbed  as  to  be  capable  of  committing  a  terrible  crime, 
such  as  assassination.  This  is  probably  the  true  psychological 
explanation  of  all  three  of  the  presidential  assassinations  in  the 
United  States.  Such  acts  might  be  represented  geometrically  as 
forming  the  apex  of  a  curve,  or  the  maximum  deviation  from  the 
mean.  Even  assassinations  are  regular  social  phenomena,  as  any 
one  may  see  by  casting  a  glance  backward  through  less  than  half  a 
century.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  cannot  and  shoiUd  not  be 
prevented  by  every  power  society  possesses,  nor  does  it  mean  that 
any  crime  may  not  be  utterly  eradicated  by  appropriate  social 
action.  In  fact  all  history  proves  that  the  forces  underlying 
crime,  as  well  as  many  actions  that  are  not  criminal,  have  been 
gradually  drawn  off  into  other  channels,  or  in  scientific  phrase, 
commuted,  by  civilizing  agencies. 

The  ordinary  events  of  life  go  unnoticed,  but  there  are  certain 
events  tliat  are  popularly  regarded  as  extraordinary,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  newspapers  every  day  devote  more  than  half 
their  space  to  them.  One  would  suppose  that  people  would  some- 
time learn  that  fires,  and  railroad  accidents,  and  mine  disasters, 
and  boiler  explosions,  and  robberies,  and  defalcations,  and  murders, 
as  well  as  elopements,  Ucusons  in  high  life,  seductions,  and  rai)e, 
were  normal  social  phenomena,  after  reading  of  nearly  every  one 
of  these  and  hundreds  of  other  similar  events  every  day  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  a  lifetime.  But  this  enormous  mass  of 
evidence  lias  no  effect  whatever  in  dispelling  the  iH>pular  illusion 
tliat  such  events  are  extraordinary,  and  the  octogeuariiin  whose 
ey«-»ight  will  penoit  still  pores  over  the  daily  news,  as  it  is  called, 
vith  the  same  intense  interest  as  when  he  was  a  yuutli.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  *'  news  "  except  a  difference  in  the  names.  The 
ev4*Dts  are  the  same.  It  was  this  tliat  SchoiM-nhauer  meant  when 
he  said  that  history  furnishes  nothing  new  but  unly  the  continual 
^•[letition  of  the  same  thing  under  difTerent  names.  And  this  is 
what  is  meant  by  generalization.  We  have  only  to  carry  it  far 
**noa^h  in  order  to  arrive  at  unity.  Society  is  a  domain  of  law, 
and  sociology  is  an  abstract  science  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not 
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attend  to  details  except  as  aids  in  arriving  at  the  law  that  under- 
lies them  all. 

This  has  been  called  the  historical  perspective.  It  is  the  discoveiy 
of  law  in  history,  whether  it  be  the  history  of  the  past  or  the  pres- 
ent, and  including  under  history  social  as  well  as  political  phe- 
nomena. There  is  nothing  very  new  in  this.  It  is  really  the  oldest 
of  all  sociological  conceptions.  The  earliest  gropings  after  a  social 
science  consisted  in  a  recognition  of  law  in  human  affairs.  The 
so-called  precursors  of  sociology  have  been  those  who  have  per- 
ceived more  or  less  distinctly  a  method  or  order  in  human  events. 
All  who  have  done  this,  however  dimly,  have  been  set  down  as  the 
heralds  of  the  new  science.  Such  adumbrations  of  the  idea  of  law 
in  society  were  frequent  in  antiquity.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
the  sayings  of  Socrates  and  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  Lucretius 
sparkles  with  them.  In  medieval  times  they  were  more  rare,  and 
we  scarcely  find  them  in  St.  Augustine,  but  Ibn  Khaldiin,  a  Sar- 
acen of  Tunis,  in  the  fourteenth  century  gave  clear  expression 
to  this  conception.*  His  work,  however,  was  lost  sight  of  until 
recently,  and  Vico,  who  wrote  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  long  regarded  as  the  true 
forerunner  of  Montesquieu.  Still,  there  were  many  others  both 
before  and  after  Vico,  and  passages  have  been  found  reflecting  this 
general  truth  in  the  writings  of  Machiavelli,  Bruno,  Campanella, 
Bacon,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Ferguson,  Fontenelle, 
Buffon,  Turgot,  Condorcet,  Leibnitz,  Kant,  Oken,  etc.  Before 
Comte  had  given  name  and  form  to  sociology  Saint-Simon,  Bastiat, 
Carey,  and  Jolm  Stuart  Mill  had  more  or  less  clearly  formulated 
the  general  doctrine  of  historical  determinism,  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  history  had  received  wide  recognition.  The  theologically 
inclined,  when  this  truth  was  brought  home  to  them,  characterized 
it  by  the  plirase  "  God  in  history,"  and  saw  in  the  order  of  events 
the  divine  hand  guiding  the  acts  of  men  toward  some  predestined 
goal.  Tliis  is  perhaps  the  most  common  view  to-day,  and  the  gen- 
eral optimism  of  mankind  furnislies  all  the  faith  necessary  to  harmo- 

1  ••  Prol^gomenes  historiqup  d'Ibn  Khaldoun."  Translated  from  the  Arabic  by 
M.  is.  (ie  Shiue,  and  publishecl  in  the  Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manusorits  de  la 
Kibliotheqne  Iinp<^riale,  publics  par  I'lnstitiit  de  France,  Vol.  XIX,  Pt.  I,  Paris, 
18<)2,  4^  This  includes  an  autobiography  of  Tbn  Klialdftn  and  his  entire  system  of 
lii«itorical  s<'ience,  in  which  many  of  the  leading  questions  now  under  consideration 
by  sociologists  are  discussed  from  an  enlightened  standpoint. 
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mm  the  doctrine  with  the  scientific  law  of  human  evolution.  But 
science  deals  with  phenomena  and  can  only  deal  with  phenomena. 
Sociology,  therefore,  can  only  become  a  science  when  human  events 
are  recognized  as  phenomena.  When  we  say  that  they  are  due  to 
the  acticms  of  men  there  lurks  in  the  word  actions  the  ghost  of 
the  old  doctrine  of  free  will,  which  in  its  primitive  form  asserts  that 
any  one  may  either  perform  a  given  action  or  not,  according  as  he 
may  will.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  not  supposed  that  any 
event  in  human  history  needed  to  have  occurred.  If  the  men  whose 
actions  caused  it  had  willed  otherwise,  it  would  not  have  occurred. 
That  is,  the  old  form  of  the  doctrine  of  free  will  maintained  that 
men  might  have  willed  otherwise  than  they  did.  It  is  not  merely 
that  they  might  have  acted  differently  if  they  had  willed  to  do  so, 
but  that  they  might  have  willed  to  act  differently.  If  we  substitute 
wish  for  will,  as  of  course  we  may,  since  it  is  simply  a  peculiarity 
of  the  English  language  that  there  are  two  words  for  the  same 
thing  which  in  other  languages  is  expressed  by  the  same  word 
{volere^  uxdlen^  vouloir,  etc.),  the  doctrine  becomes  that  men  might 
have  wished  to  act  otherwise  than  they  did  wish  to  act.  This  is  a 
violation  of  the  metaphysical  axiom  of  contradiction,  or  as  Sir 
William  Hamilton  more  correctly  calls  it,  non-contradiction.  That 
axiom  is  that  a  thing  cannot  both  be  and  not  be.  In  other  words 
the  old-fashioned  doctrine  of  free  will  assumes  that  men  may  act 
differently  from  what  they  do  act  irrespective  of  character  and 
environment.  If  this  were  so,  there  could  certainly  be  no  science 
of  action,  no  philosophy  of  history,  no  sociology.  There  would  be 
no  social  phenomena  but  only  arbitrary  actious  due  to  no  true 
caose,  and  all  power  of  prevision  or  prediction  would  be  wanting.' 
As  opposed  to  this,  the  scientific  view  is  that  human  events  are 
phenomena  of  the  same  general  character  as  other  natural  phe- 
nomena, only  more  complex  and  difficult  to  study  on  account  of  the 
subtle  psychic  causes  that  so  largely  produce  them.  It  has  been 
teen  more  or  less  clearly  by  the  men  I  have  named  and  by  many 
others  that  there  must  be  causes,  and  the  philosophy  of  history 
that  gradually  emerged  from  the  chaos  of  the  existing  history  was 
simply  an  attempt  to  ascertain  some  of  tliese  causes  and  show  how 
they  produced  the  effects.    To  those  who  make  the  philosophy  of 

'  Cf .  Oumplowkx,  ••  Actioof  on  ph^nom^nes/'  Revxte  des  Revues  du  Ifi  novembre, 
l«fi. 
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history  coextensive  with  sociology,  this  is  all  that  sociology  implies. 
Certainly  it  was  the  first  and  most  essential  step  in  the  direction  of 
establishing  a  science  of  society.  The  tendency  at  first  was  strong 
to  discover  in  the  environment  the  chief  cause  of  social  variationy 
and  some  authors  sought  to  expand  the  term  dinuUe  to  include 
all  this.  This  doctrine  had  its  advocates  and  was  of  coarse  car- 
ried too  far,  as  exemplified  in  the  saying  that  ^^  mountains  make 
freemen  while  lowlands  make  slaves."  It  was  found  that  this  was 
only  half  of  the  truth,  that  it  took  account  only  of  the  objective 
environment,  while  an  equally  potent  factor  is  the  subjective  envi- 
ronment, and  that  the  ancient  saying,  caelum  non  animum  mtUatU 
qui  trans  mare  currant,  is  also  true.  Character,  however  acquired, 
is  difficult  to  change,  and  must  be  reckoned  with  in  any  attempt 
to  interpret  human  events.  Thus  expanded,  the  study  of  society 
from  this  point  of  view  becomes  a  true  science,  and  recently  it  has 
been  given  the  appropriate  name  of  mesology.  The  great  influence  of 
climate  and  physical  conditions  must  be  fully  recognized.  It  reaches 
back  into  the  domain  of  ethnology  and  physiology,  and  doubtless  ex- 
plains the  color  of  the  skin,  the  character  of  the  hair,  and  the  general 
physical  nature  of  the  different  races  of  men.  The  psychic  effects 
of  the  environment  are  scarcely  less  important,  and  the  qualities  of 
courage,  love  of  liberty,  industry  and  thrift,  ingenuity  and  intelli- 
gence, are  all  developed  by  contact  with  restraining  influences 
adapted  to  stimulating  them  and  not  so  severe  as  to  check  their 
growth.  The  social  effects  are  still  more  marked.  We  first  see 
them  in  the  phenomena  of  migration  and  settlement  and  the  ways 
in  which  men  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions,  resources,  and 
general  character  of  the  region  they  may  chance  to  occupy.  The 
question  asked  by  the  traditional  boy  in  the  geography  class :  Why 
the  large  rivers  all  run  past  the  great  cities  ?  illustrates  how  clearly 
everybody  sees  natural  law  at  work  in  society.  It  is  the  laws  of 
society  that  determine  the  direction  and  character  of  migration  and 
settlement.  "Laws,"  says  ^lontesquieu,  "are  the  necessary  rela- 
tions that  are  derived  from  the  nature  of  things,"^  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  sense  here  impliecL     In  peoples  at  all  advanced  the  head 

1  "Les  loix,  dans  la  Hignification  ]a  plus  etendiie,  sont  les  rapports  nebeasairet 
qui  derivent  <le  la  nature  des  chosen."  Tliis  is  the  first  sentence  of  Montesquieu's 
principal  work,  ''  de  I'Esprit  des  Loix."  CEuvres  de  Montesquieu,  NouveUe  l^ition, 
Tome  Premier,  Paris,  1788,  p.  1. 
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of  nuTigation  of  rivers  is  usually  the  site  for  the  principal  towns. 
A  short  time  ago  when  water  was  more  used  than  now  as  a  power, 
there  was  usually  combined  with  the  advantages  offered  by  the  head 
of  navigation  (all  vessels  being  then  small),  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  the  fall  in  the  stream,  which  is  almost  always  greatest  at 
the  point  where  the  piedmont  plateau  joins  the  coastal  plain.  As 
streams  only  reach  base  level  after  emerging  upon  the  coastal  plain, 
this  sudden  fall  almost  always  occurs  a  short  dbtance  above  the 
head  of  navigation.  As  this  is  true  of  all  the  streams  that  drain  a 
continent,  a  line  may  be  drawn  through  this  point  on  all  the  rivers 
and  it  will  be  approximately  parallel  to  the  coast.  Such  a  line 
is  called  the  fail  line  and  it  is  a  law  of  populations  that  the 
first  settlements  of  any  country  take  place  along  the  fall  line  of  its 
rivers. 

There  are  many  laws  that  can  be  thus  illustrated,  and  careful 
observation  reveals  the  fact  that  all  social  phenomena  are  the 
results  of  laws.  But  the  fundamental  law  of  everything  psychic, 
and  especially  of  everything  that  is  affected  by  intelligence,  is  the 
law  of  jHJursimony.  It  has  its  applications  in  biology,  and  even  in 
cosmology,  which  I  need  not  stop  to  point  out,  but  it  was  first 
clearly  grasped  by  the  political  economists,  and  by  many  it  is 
regarded  as  only  an  economic  law.  Here  it  is  usually  called  the 
law  of  greatest  gain  for  least  efforty  and  is  the  basis  of  scientific 
economics.  Hut  it  is  much  broader  than  this,  and  not  only 
plays  an  important  rOle  in  psycholog}',  but  becomes,  in  that  col- 
lective psychology  which  constitutes  so  nearly  the  whole  of 
sociology,  the  scientific  comer-stone  of  that  science  also.  We 
have  seen  that  the  quality  of  scientific  exactness  in  sociology  can 
only  be  clearly  perceived  in  some  of  its  higher  generalizations, 
where,  neglecting  the  smaller  unities  which  make  its  phenomena 
so  exceeilingly  complex,  and  dealing  only  with  the  large  composite 
unities  that  the  minor  ones  combine  to  create,  we  are  able  to  handle 
the  subject,  as  it  were,  in  bulk.  Here  we  can  plainly  see  the  rela- 
tions and  can  l)e  sure  of  their  al)solute  uniformity  and  reliability. 
>Vhen  we  reach  the  law  of  parsimony  we  seem  to  have  attained  the 
maximum  stage  of  generalization,  and  here  we  have  a  law  as  exact 
as  any  in  physics  or  astronomy.  It  is,  for  example,  perfectly 
safe  to  assume  that  under  any  and  all  conceivable  circumstances 
a  sentient,  and  especially  a  rational   being  will  always  seek  the 
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greatest  gaiiij  or  the  maximum  resultant  of  gain  —  his  '^  marginal " 
advantage. 

Those  who  are  shocked  by  such  a  proposition  take  too  narrow  a 
view  of  the  subject.  They  think  that  they  themselves  at  least  are 
exceptions  to  the  law,  and  that  they  do  not  always  seek  their 
greatest  gain,  and  they  give  illustrations  of  actions  performed  that 
result  in  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain.  This  is  because  they  understand 
by  gain  only  pecuniary  gain,  or  only  gain  in  temporary  enjoyment  or 
immediate  satisfaction.  If  they  could  analyze  their  feelings  they 
would  see  that  they  were  merely  sacrificing  a  present  to  a  future 
advantage,  or  what  they  regard  as  a  lower  to  what  they  regard  as  a 
higher  satisfaction.  When  Henry  Clay  said  (if  he  did  say  it)  that 
"  every  man  has  his  price,"  *  he  may  have  merely  stated  this  law  in  a 
new  form.  If  we  make  the  important  qualification  that  the  "  price  " 
is  not  necessarily  a  money  price,  we  may  see  that  the  statement  con- 
tains a  truth.  Even  in  the  lobby,  which  he  probably  had  in  view, 
it  is  well  known  that  downright  bribery  is  very  rarely  resorted  to. 
It  is  among  the  least  effective  of  the  lobbyist's  methods.  There  are 
other  far  more  successful  ways  of  gaining  a  legislator's  vote.  Passes 
on  railroads  and  other  favors  of  that  kind  are  much  more  common, 
but  even  these  are  relatively  coarse  and  transparent,  and  the  great 
vested  interests  of  a  country  know  how  to  accomplish  their  ends  by 
much  more  subtle  means.  It  is  only  necessary  to  put  those  whom 
they  desire  to  influence  under  some  form  of  obligation,  and  this  is 
usually  easy  to  do.  Among  the  most  effective  means  to  this  end  are 
social  amenities  and  the  establishment  in  apparently  the  most  disin- 
terested ways  of  a  friendly  enterite,  which  appeals  to  the  sense  of 
honor,  and  would  make  any  man  ashamed  to  act  contrary  to  the 
known  wishes  of  a  friend.  Under  such  powerful  sentiments  constitu- 
encies are  forgotten. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  meaning  of  the  law.  It  deals 
solely  with  motives,  and  worthy  motives  are  as  potent  as  unworthy 
ones.  It  is  based,  it  is  true,  on  interests,  but  we  must  give  to  the 
term  interest  all  the  breadth  that  Ratzenhofer  does.  Interest  is  not 
always  bad.  It  is  much  more  frequently  good.  It  was  necessarily 
good,  at  least  for  the  individual,  in  the  beginning,  since  it  had  the 
mission  to  impel  life  and  race  preserving  activities.     Interest  may  be 

1  In  England  a  Riniilar  phrase  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Cf. 
Coxe:  "Memoirs  of  Walpole,"  Vol.  IV,  p.  309. 
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penrertedy  but  this  is  the  exception.  Men  feel  an  interest  in  doing 
goody  and  moral  interest  is  as  real  as  any  other.  Ratzenhof er  shows 
that  men  have  been  profoundly  moved  by  what  he  calls  "  transcen- 
dental interests,^  which  he  defines  as  a  striving  after  the  infinite, 
and  to  this  he  attributes  the  great  religious  movements  in  society. 
If  therefore  we  take  into  account  all  these  different  kinds  of  interest, 
physical,  racial  (Gattungmnteresse),  moral,  social,  and  transcendental, 
it  becomes  clear  that  all  action  is  based  on  supposed  gain  of  one  or 
another  of  these  orders.  Still,  the  world  has  never  reached  a  stage 
where  the  physical  and  temporary  interests  have  not  been  largely  in 
the  ascendant,  and  it  is  these  upon  which  the  economists  have  estab- 
lished their  science.  Self-preservation  has  always  been  the  first  law 
of  nature,  and  that  which  best  insures  this  is  the  greatest  gain. 
So  unerring  is  this  law  that  it  is  easy  to  create  a  class  of  paupers  or 
mendicants  by  simply  letting  it  be  known  that  food  or  alms  will 
be  given  to  those  who  ask.  All  considerations  of  pride  or  self-respect 
will  give  way  to  the  imperious  law  of  the  greatest  gain  for  the  least 
effort.  All  notions  of  justice  which  would  prompt  the  giving  of  an 
equivalent  vanish  before  it,  and  men  will  take  and  use  what  is  prof- 
fered without  thought  of  a  return  or  sense  of  gratitude.  In  this 
respect  men  are  like  animals.  In  fact,  this  is  precisely  the  principle 
that  underlies  the  domestication  of  animals  and  the  taming  of  wild 
beasts.  So  soon  as  the  creature  learns  that  it  will  not  be  molested 
and  that  its  wants  will  be  supplied,  it  submits  to  the  will  of  man 
and  becomes  a  parasite.  Parasitism,  indeed,  throughout  the  organic 
world  is  only  an  application  of  the  law  of  parsimony. 

While  therefore  no  law  can  be  laid  down  as  to  how  any  individ- 
oal  will  act  under  a  given  set  of  circumstances,  in  consequence  of 
the  enormous  number  and  variety  of  causes  that  combine  to  deter- 
mine any  single  act,  we  have  a  law  which  determines  with  absolute 
certainty  how  all  men  may  be  depended  u{>on  to  act.  If  there  is 
any  apparent  exception  to  this  law  we  may  be  sure  that  some  ele- 
ment has  been  overlooked  in  the  calculation.  Just  as,  in  the  case  of 
a  heavenly  body  which  is  observed  to  move  in  a  manner  at  variance 
with  the  established  laws  of  gravitation  and  planetary  motion,  the 
astronomer  does  not  doubt  the  universality  of  those  laws  but  attrib- 
utes the  phenomena  to  some  undiscovered  body  in  space  of  the 
projier  size  and  in  the  proper  jwsition  to  cause  the  j)erturbation,  and 
proceeds  to  search  for  that  body ;  so  in  human  society,  if  there  are 
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events  that  seem  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  sociological  law 
of  parsimony,  the  sociologist  may  safely  trost  the  law  and  proceed 
to  discover  the  cause  of  the  social  perturbation. 

It  is  the  function  of  methodology  in  social  science  to  classify 
social  phenomena  in  such  a  manner  that  the  groups  may  be  brought 
under  uniform  laws  and  treated  by  exact  methods.  Sociology  then 
becomes  an  exact  science.  In  doing  this,  too,  it  will  be  found  that 
we  have  passed  from  chaos  to  cosmos.  Human  history  presents  a 
chaos.  The  only  science  that  can  convert  the  milky  way  of  history 
into  a  definite  social  universe  is  sociology,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  the  use  of  an  appropriate  method,  by  using  the  data  furnished 
by  all  the  special  social  sciences,  including  the  great  scientific  trunks 
of  psychology,  biology,  and  cosmology,  and  generalizing  and  coordi- 
nating the  facts  and  groups  of  facts  until  unity  is  attained. 


PART   II 
GENESIS 


CHAPTER   V 

FILIATION 

It  has  become  customary  to  speak  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  sciences 
aiid  nearly  everybody  understands  what  the  expression  means.  For 
this  reason  it  does  no  harm  to  use  it  and  I  use  it  constantly  myself. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  eiuunine  it  critically  we  find  that  it  will  not  bear 
analysis,  and  that  the  relation  subsisting  among  the  sciences  is  a 
very  different  one  from  that  expressed  by  the  word  hierarchy. 
A  hierarchy  is  a  relation  of  superiority  and  subordination  such  as  is 
expressed  in  the  word  rank  as  applied,  for  example,  to  officers  of  an 
army.  It  is  also  the  same  as  is  involved  in  all  synoptical  classifica- 
tion, as  in  the  natural  sciences,  where  the  several  classific  groups 
(class,  order,  family,  genus,  species)  are  subordinated  to  one  another 
by  the  )x>ssession  of  characters  of  lower  and  lower  classificatory 
value.  This  is  what  may  be  called  logical  classification.  If  we  ex- 
amine the  relation  of  the  several  sciences  of  the  so-called  hierarchy 
(astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  biolog}',  etc.)  we  at  once  |)erceive 
that  the  kind  of  su|)eriority  or  subordination  is  generically  different 
from  that  subsisting  among  officers  of  an  army  or  among  classific 
groujM  in  natural  history.  As  I  said,  nearly  ever}' body  knows  just 
what  the  nature  of  this  relation  is,  viz.,  one  of  diminishing  generality 
with  increasing  complexity,  and  therefore  no  one  stops  to  consider 
the  appropriateness  of  the  term  hierarchy  as  applied  to  it.  This, 
however,  may  1)6  called  serial  classification,  and  it  is  important  for 
many  resisons  to  insist  uiK)n  tlie  complete  distinctness  of  these  two 
kinds  of  classification.  For  example,  Mr.  Spencer  dissented  from 
Comte'a  classification  of  the  sciences  and  drew  up  one  of  his  own 
which,  he  claimed,  conflicted  with  Comte's.  But  Mr.  Si)encer's 
classification  was  a  logical  one  while  Comte's  was  a  serial  one,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  conflict.  In  fact  they  afforded  no 
basis  of  comparison  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  truth  or  fal- 
sity of  either.' 

1 1  hare  lererAl  timM  tut^d.  m  hare  also  other  writer*  (TV  Gn*«f.  "  Introd.  k  U 
Sociulogie."  I,  p.  5, 1886;  DaUemagne,  '*  Principes  de  Sociologie/'  p.  36,  ISSH;  Hector 
F  06 
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Now,  what  concerns  the  sociologist  is  primarily  the  serial  order 
of  phenomena.     The  several  groups  of  phenomena  constituting  the 

Denis,  **  Revue  Int.  de  Sociologie,"  8*  ann^e,  1900,  p.  778),  that  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Spencer's  vigorous  disclaimer  of  any  indebtedness  to  Comte,  and  notwithstanding  his 
work  on  the  '*  Classification  of  the  Sciences,"  he  had  virtually  admitted  the  correctness 
of  Ck>mte's  serial  arrangement  by  arranging  his  own  subjects  in  practicaUy  the  same 
order  (**  First  Principles,"  dealing  with  inorganic  nature,  Biology,  Psychology,  Sociol- 
ogy)- When  I  repeated  this  statement  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  for 
July,  1896,  p.  18, 1  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Spencer  wliich  on^t  to  be  made  public 
because  it  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  a  number  of  obscure  questions  connected 
with  his  views  on  the  classification  of  the  sciences,  which  he  has  nowhere  made  clear 
in  his  works.  This  relates  especially  to  his  ideas  relative  to  the  relatioas  of  the  sim- 
pler sciences  dealing  with  inoi^nic  matter,  which  he  says  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
out  of  bis  system  because  it  would  so  expand  it  that  he  could  not  hope  to  complete  it. 
I  have  felt,  too,  somewhat  keenly,  his  implied  censure  for  making  the  statement 
referred  to,  which  seemed  to  me  so  self-evident  that  it  did  not  oocnr  to  me  that  it 
could  give  offense,  and  therefore  I  am  willing  to  let  the  world  know  what  the  points 
are  at  which  Mr.  Spencer  takes  exception,  and  I  therefore  give  his  letter  entire,  fol- 
lowed by  the  reply  that  I  made  to  it  after  mature  reflection :  — 

"&4  Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Park,  Lonbok,  N.W., 
*'  Sept.  19, 1895. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  your  essay  on  *The  Place  of 
Sociology  among  the  Sciences,'  and  on  glancing  through  it  am  startled  by  some  of 
its  statements. 

"  1.  You  have  not,  I  presume,  read  my  essay  on  *  The  Genesis  of  Sd^nce ' ;  other- 
wise you  would  scarcely  say  that  Comte's  classification  represents  tlie  genetic  or 
serial  order  of  the  s<'iences.  You  would  have  found  that  it  is  in  that  essay  shown 
that  there  is  no  serial  order,  and  in  the  second  place  that  Comte *s  classification  does 
not  at  all  represent  the  order  of  genesis,  numerous  facts  being  given  to  show  that  the 
evolution  of  the  sciences  was  no  such  succession  as  he  alleges. 

"2.  But  lam  much  more  amazed  by  your  statement  respecting  (}omte*s  system 
that  'Spencer  himself,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  overthrow  it,  actually 
adopted  it  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sciences  in  his  Synthetic  Philosophy.*  Now 
in  the  first  place,  if  you  will  look  at  my  essay  on  '  Tlie  Genesis  of  Science,*  you  will 
see  that  the  first  two  great  groups  of  sciences  —  the  abstract,  containing  logic  and 
mathematics,  the  abstract-concrete,  containing  mechanics,  physics,  and  chemistry 
—  have  no  place  whatever  in  the  '  Synthetic  Philosophy.'  So  far  from  the  '  Sj-nthetic 
Philosophy'  containing  them  in  the  order  in  whicli  Comte  plaices  them,  they  are  not 
there  at  all.  The  *  Synthetic  Philosophy  '  concerns  exclusively  those  sciences  which 
1  class  as  concrete  sciences  —  the  sciences  which  have  for  their  subject-matters  actual 
concrete  existences  —  and  treats  of  each  one  not  in  respect  of  anyone  set  of  traits 
but  in  resjHsct  of  all  its  traits. 

"  Setting  aside  the  fact  that,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  sciences  which  deal  with 
the  forms  <»f  phenomena  and  those  which  <le:il  with  their  factors,  make  no  appearance 
whatever  in  the  order  of  sciences  forming  the  *  Synthetic  Philosophy,'  there  is  the  fact 
that  even  if  the  sciences  as  involved  in  the  '  Synthetic  Philosophy  '  are  compared  with 
the  system  of  Comte  they  are  shown  to  be  wholly  incongruous  with  it.  If  you  will 
turn  to  the  ori^nnal  preface  to  '  First  Principles,'  in  which  an  outline  of  the  '  Synthetic 
Philosophy'  is  set  forth  you  will  see  there,  between  the  programme  of  'First  Prin- 
ciples '  and  the  programme  of  tiie  '  Hioloj^y,'  a  note  in  italics  jwinting  out  that  in  logical 
onler  there  should  come  an  application  of  First  Principles  to  inorganic  nature,  and 
that  the  part  of  it  dealing  with  inorganic  nature  is  omitted  simply  because  the 
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tme  *'  hierarchy  "  of  the  sciences,  not  only  stand  in  the  relation  of 
diminishing  generality  with  increasing  complexity,  but  they  stand 


,  eT«ii  M  it  stood,  was  too  extensive.  Two  volumes  were  thus  omitted  —  a 
Toluine  on  astioiiomy  and  a  volume  on  geology.  Had  it  been  possible  to  write  tliese 
in  additkm  to  those  ondertaken,  the  series  would  liave  run  —  antronomy,  geology ^ 
biolo|Qr»  Pfchology,  sociology,  ethics.  Now  in  this  series  those  marlced  in  italics  do 
Bot  apfwar  in  the  Comtian  classification  at  all.  In  the  i>art  of  the  '  Synthetic  Phi- 
Ineophy '  as  it  now  stands  the  only  correspondence  with  the  Comtian  classification  is 
that  biology  comes  before  sociology ;  and  surely  any  one  would  see  that  in  rational 
order  the  phenomena  presented  by  a  living  individual  must  come  before  those  pre- 
sented by  an  assemblage  of  soch  living  individuals.  It  requires  no  leading  of  Comte 
for  any  one  to  see  this. 

**  3.  But  now  in  the  third  place,  I  draw  your  attention  to  Table  III  in  my  '  Classi- 
fteation  of  the  Sciences.'  There  you  will  see  that  the  order  of  the  works  already 
czLrtiag  In  the  '  Synthetic  Philosophy,'  and  still  better  the  order  in  which  they  would 
have  stood  had  the  thing  been  complete,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  order  shown 
In  that  table,  and  Is  an  order  which  evolves  necoHsarily  from  the  mode  of  organiza- 
tion there  insisted  upon,  and  corresponds  also  to  the  order  of  appearance  in  time,  if 
we  sK  oat  with  the  nebular  condensation  and  end  with  special  phenomena.  The 
order  of  the  *  Synthetic  Philosophy  '  does  not  correspond  with  that  of  Comte,  and 
H  dotM  oorrespond  with  the  order  shown  in  my  own  *  Classification  of  the  Sciences.' 
This  seems  to  me  undeniable  if  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  process  of  evolution 
there  were  astronomical  phenomena  before  there  were  geological ;  that  there  were 
geological  phenomena  before  there  were  biological  ;  that  there  were  biological 
before  there  were  psychological ;  that  there  were  psychological  before  there  were 
any  •oriological  —  that  Is  to,  say  the  order  as  shown  in  the  table  and  as  followed  in 
the '  Synthetic  Philosophy '  Is  the  order  of  actual  genesis  that  has  occurred  in  the 
€owse  of  universal  evolution. 

"lam 

"  Faithfully  yours 

"Hk&bbbt  Sfenckr. 

"Lmrvs  F.  Wabo,  Esq." 

After  considerable  delay  I  replied  to  the  above  letter  as  follows :  — 

"  1464  R.  I.  Ave.,  Washinotom,  D.C,  U.  8.  America. 
"Jan.6, 18i«. 
'*Ma.  Hebbbet  Spexcee,  LoNDoif. 

'*  My  Dear  .Hir:  f  received  your  letter  of  Sept.  19,  IKOS.  while  in  the  field  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  it  was  forwarde<l  to  me.  I  had  no  facilities  for  writing  at  the  time 
and  did  not  reach  WaMliington  till  well  into  November.  I  have  been  contemplat- 
ing a  reply  since  that  time,  but  partly  from  an  excesH  of  work  of  variouH  kinds,  an<l 
partly  from  doubts  as  to  what  kind  of  a  reply  I  ought  to  make,  I  have  procrastinated 
aatil  miw. 

**  I  do  not  hope  that  anything  I  conM  say  would  be  satisfactory  to  you,  and  it 
t*m%  almost  useless  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  points  involved.  Not  long 
ago  f  reoi^ved  a  letter  from  Mr.  Richard  Congrcve,  relative  in  the  main  to  the  samt.> 
artirlr  yon  criticise,  in  whi<'h  he  takes  me  almost  as  severely  to  taHk  as  you  <lo  for 
not  going  farther  in  the  same  direction  In  which  you  think  I  go  too  far.  Evidently 
if  I  had  tried  to  please  everj'liody  f  should  have  pleased  nobo<ly,  an<l  mattcrn  woukl 
have  b^«n  no  bett«»r  than  they  are.  But  of  course  I  do  not  want  to  mi.«4juote  or  in 
any  way  mitfprewent  any  one,  and  have  not  meant  to  do  so. 

**  The  seriM  of  articles  that  are  running  through  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology 
Is  a  coarse  of  lectnras  that  I  have  twk:e  delivered  at  the  Hartford  School  of  Sociology » 
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in  the  relation  of  parent  to  offspring,  i.e.,  of  JUiaHon.  The  more 
complex  sciences  grow  out  of  the  simpler  ones  by  a  process  of  differ- 
orally  in  1894,  and  in  their  present  form  in  November  last.  Thtsy  were  all  written 
oat  before  I  left  Washington  in  August.  In  this  series  I  have  not  aimed  at  modi 
originality,  and  only  wished  to  pat  before  the  students  primarily,  bat  also  the  nnmer- 
oas  teachers  of  the  various  social  sciences  in  this  country,  some  general  outlines  and 
fundamental  principles,  most  of  which  have  been  stated  by  me  in  earlier  works.  All 
the  statements  you  criticise  have  been  made  by  me  before,  some  of  them  more  than 
once.  I  have  taken  extra  pains  to  put  my  writings  into  your  hands,  without,  how- 
ever, hoping  that  you  could  find  time  to  look  them  through.  Indeed,  you  have  writ- 
ten me  how  you  require  to  husband  your  mental  strength,  and  I  had  long  r^arded 
the  sending  you  my  papers  as  merely  a  compliment,  which  I  would  have  been  deterred 
from  making  if  I  had  thought  you  would  waste  any  energy  on  them. 

*'  I  have  always  maintained  that  Comte's  classification  was  a  true  genetic  one.  I 
said  all  I  have  to  say  on  this  point  in  '  Dynamic  Sociology,'  and  the  only  answer  I  can 
make  to  any  of  the  points  in  your  letter  is  contained  in  pages  143  to  149  of  the  first 
volume  of  that  work.  There  also  are  to  be  found  all  the  statements  in  the  article  to 
which  you  have  taken  exception.  Having  stood  there  over  twelve  years  unchallenged, 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  repeat  them  in  a  more  popular  form.  Although  Dr.  Youmans 
told  me  you  could  not  read  the  book,  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  yon  would  at  least 
glance  at  the  first  few  pages  of  the  chapter  that  deals  especially  with  yoar  philoso- 
phy, and  it  is  these  pages  on  which  the  statements  all  occur.  Should  you  care  to  do 
so  now  you  will  see  that  I  recognized  the  omission  in  your  system  of  the  parts  relat- 
ing to  inorganic  nature,  which  I  have  always  regarded  as  unfortunate.  But  your 
'  First  Principles 'partly  supply  this  omission  and  impressed  me  with  your  recognition 
of  the  subordination  of  astronomical,  physical,  and  chemical,  to  biological  principles. 
Exactly  in  what  order  you  would  have  treated  these  departments  could  not  of  course 
be  told,  but  the  extent  to  which  you  base  biology  upon  chemical  laws  in  your  *  Prin- 
cii)les  of  Biology '  seemed  to  indicate  that  these  were  regarded  by  you  as  the  immedi- 
ate foundation  of  biology. 

"  You  will  also  see  by  a  footnote  to  page  148  that  I  had  read  your  '  Classification  of 
the  Sciences,'  and  some  of  your  strictures  on  Comte's  philosophy,  but  not  until  the 
niatt«*r  of  that  chapter  was  in  type.  As  soon  as  I  could  obtain  it  I  read  your  *  Genesis 
of  Si'ience.'  In  taking  down  my  copy  I  see  that  I  put  an  occasional  comment  in  the 
margin.  At  the  close  of  your  discussion  of  Comte  I  had  written:  'Nevertheless 
Comte's  hierarchy  is  a  grand  truth  that  Spencer  recognizes  by  adopting  the  same 
onier  in  his  system.' 

"This  merely  shows  how  strongly  I  have  always  been  impressed  with  this  idea, 
and  the  remark  made  in  my  footnote  to  page  14(5  of  'Dynamic  Sociology,'  Vol.  I,  is 
just  what  I  should  now  say  to  your  'Crcnesis  of  Science.*  Literally  you  are  right 
and  Comte  wrong,  for  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  all  science,  all  knowledge,  and  all 
progress,  have  been  empirical,  have  come  limping  along  in  an  irregular,  illogical,  and 
haphazard  way,  wrong  end  first,  and  tumbling  over  each  other,  after  the  wasteful 
method  of  nature  in  general  that  some  affect  so  greatly  to  admire.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate that  Comte  should  have  blundered  as  he  did  in  asserting  that  the  historical 
order  of  development  conformed  to  the  natural  ortler  of  genesis,  and  thus  given  you 
an  occasion  to  take  him  up  on  this  unessential  point,  which  many  no  doubt  have 
mistaken  for  the  essential  one.  But  Comte  was  always  making  such  blunders,  cal- 
eulate<l  to  scare  off  nearly  every  one  from  looking  into  the  merits  of  his  system. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  from  your  letter  what  your  entire  system  would  have 
been.  So  far  as  the  heads  are  concerned,  it  is  quite  as  near  to  Comte's  as  I  supposed. 
If  your  •  geology '  could  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  his  physics  and  chemistry, 
the  two  series  would  be  identical,  for  Comte  did  not  ignore  psychic  phenomena  and 
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entiation.  The  more  general  pbenomeua  of  the  simpler  sciences  are 
elaborated  into  more  complex  forms.  They  are  the  raw  material 
which  is  worked  up  into  more  finished  products,  much  as  pig  iron  is 
worked  up  into  tools,  machinery,  cutlery,  and  watch-springs.  The 
simpler  sciences  contain  all  that  is  in  the  more  complex,  but  it  is 
more  homogeneous,  and  the  process  of  evolution,  as  we  know,  is  a 

UwR,  but  treated  them  qaite  fully  and  in  the  same  position  as  you.  He  only  denied 
that  they  were  dintinct  from  biology.  Moreover,  in  his  *  Politique  Positive,'  he 
maken  ethicM  the  final  term,  the  same  as  you. 

**  The  difference,  then,  is  not  so  much  in  the  names  or  the  order  of  the  sciences  as 
in  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  contemplated.  Here  it  seems  fundamental, 
mDd  I  have  never  so  fully  realized  this  before.  You  base  your  classification  upon  the 
morrete  phenomena  or  material  facts,  while  Comte  based  his  upon  the  laws  or  prin- 
ciple-;! oiiderlying  the  phenomena.  Your  geology  cannot  therefore  be  reduee<l  to 
l»hy*ii«*s  ami  chemistry.  Your  astronomy  is  the  sun,  planets,  and  stars  ;  your  biology, 
tlie  aiiimaU  and  plants,  and  your  sociology,  ass4)ciated  human  bikings.  But  I  do  not 
Mip  bow  you  get  a  concrete  basis  for  psycholog>',  since  mind  is  not  concrete.  As 
for  ethics,  it  certainly  is  not  a  concrete  thing,  and  I  consider  it  only  a  department  of 
wacioWigy. 

*'  Rut  is  the  distinction  as  fundamental  as  it  seems  at  first  sight?  Concrete  things 
are  only  known  by  the  phenomena  they  manifest,  and  philosophy  is  mainly  a  pnN'ess 
«»f  arriving  at  the  laws  and  principles  underlying  phenomena.  Each  of  your  treatises 
avowedly  deals  with  '  principles '  — '  the  laws  of  the  knowable.'  A  classification  based 
«>n  the  laws  of  the  universe  is  therefore  much  more  fundamental  than  one  bas«Ml  on 
tlir  o*ncrete  factj*.  and  is,  in  my  Judgment,  the  only  one  uiK)n  which  the  true  '  filia- 
tum '  of  the  sciences  can  proceed. 

**  Yours  with  great  res|>e<!t, 

"  Lkstrr  F.  Ward." 

In  a  paper  whi«*h  I  read  before  the  Plillosophical  So<-iety  of  Washington  <»n  Ft«b. 
1.  l*€9l,  fiartly  growing  out  of  this  correspon«l»*nce,  an  abstract  of  whirh  was  pub- 
li^bwl  in  »Sci>nre  for  Feb.  21,  1S96,  I  placed  the  two  systems  in  parallel  columns, 
a»  follows  :  — 

Sy$trm  of  Augtute  Comte  :  St/stein  of  Ihrhprt  Spencer : 

1.    Astrfinomy  1.   Astn)nomy 

;•  ^^'^T      I  2.  Ge.>log>- 

3.  Ch#*mistry  J 

4.  BioU»g>-  (including  3.  Hiolog>' 

5.  CVrebral  biology)  4.  Psychology 

6.  Soi-i<d*»gy  5.  Sociology 

7.  Ethics  6.  Ethics 

The  more  I  reflfx't  upon  the  use  of  ge<»logy  as  a  <'<Minliiiat<»  term  in  this  series  the 
Bv.r*-  objectionable  it  appears.  In  such  comi>reh««nsivc  groups  as  these  must  n^s-ps- 
mrily  be  geology  wouhi  fall  under  astn»ni»niy,  as  /<Hiloi:y  and  botany  fall  under 
*"d«»g>*.  Tlie  earth  i*  only  «)ne  of  the  planets  of  the  solar  •»N-teiii.  ami  only  happens 
t  \^  throne  we  know  mi»Ht  al>out  and  ran  m«»'»t  ihoroii;:hly  «»hs«Tvr.  hen.-e  it  calls 
t  't  a  ii|M*i-ial  M"i»*iu*e.  Hut  there  might  ju-^t  as  lo^ic.illv  Ih*  h  mieme  «if  veneroloiry 
•  ..  i%l»>ndogy).  of  marti<d<»gy  (areology),  of  joviologv  (.lio|ou'>  ),  of  satnriiolo^y 
(  fi»tiMU>;:\  ).  «»r  tif  uranology,  as  well  xis  of  heliolo^^y  and  H»'lrn«tI«»j:N  ;  and  \\v  already 
Ua\*'  in  common  use  the  terms  selenography  and  areogmphy. 
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passage  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous.  A  serial 
classification  is  based  on  this  principle  of  natural  differentiation  and 
the  resulting  filiation.     It  might  be  called  tocoiogical. 

In  the  natural  sciences,  especially  in  biology,  we  have  to  do  with 
both  kinds  of  classification.  Systematic  botany,  for  example,  is 
based  on  a  strict  logical  classification,  as  I  have  described  it.  But 
phyto-biology  must  also  deal  with  genetic  relationships,  and  the 
terms  higher  and  lower  have  different  meanings  when  they  relate  to 
these  two  classes  of  phenomena.  Sometimes  their  meanings  may 
seem  to  be  opposed  to  each  other.  Once,  when  I  was  obliged  to 
define  the  two  terms  GymnospemuR  and  Angiospe^inKB  for  a  diction- 
ary, I  found  myself  saying  that  the  former  were  coordinate  with 
the  latter,  and  also  that  they  were  lower  in  the  scale  of  development^ 
and  this  at  first  seemed  like  a  contradiction.  But  a  close  analysis 
shows  that  both  statements  were  true  and  did  not  conflict,  because,  in 
the  one  the  point  of  view  was  systematic,  Le.,  that  of  the  logical 
classification,  while  in  the  other  it  was  genetic,  i.e.,  that  of  the  serial 
classification. 

The  serial  order  of  the  sciences  is  not  an  optional  arrangement  in 
which  different  authors  may  differ  at  will.  It  is  the  order  of  nature, 
and  if  all  authors  do  not  agree  it  is  because  they  have  not  yet  fully 
discovered  the  true  order.  As  in  the  progress  of  establishing  truth 
everywhere,  they  must  ultimately  all  agree,  because  the  truth  is  one. 
We  do  not  accei)t  it  on  any  one's  authority,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
for  trying  to  be  original  and  saying  something  else  after  the  truth 
has  been  once  said.  What  all  right-minded  persons  want  is  to  dis- 
C(jver  the  true  order  of  nature  and  the  natural  arrangement  of  the 
sciences. 

The  filiation  of  the  scicMices  is  also  an  order  of  mutual  dependence. 
Just  as  a  child  is  dejKMulent  on  its  parents,  so  the  complex  sciences 
are  dejjendent  upon  the  i^meral  ones.  This  dependence  is  si^eoially 
marked  between  any  one  seieuee  in  the  series  and  the  one  immedi- 
ately below  it,  but  in  a  broader  sense  all  the  higher  sciences  are 
dej>endent  upon  all  the  lower  ones.  For  the  sociologist  it  is  specially 
important  to  recognize  the  dependence  of  social  science  on  physical 
science,  using*  these  terms  in  their  commonly  accei)ted  senses.  This 
might  seem  to  l>e  a  truism,  but  a  glance  at  even  modern  education  is 
sutlicient  to  justify  its  emphasis.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the 
educational  programme  or  curriculum  of  none  of  the  leading  institu- 
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tions  of  learning  or  popular  educational  systems  makes  any  pretense 
at  a  serial  arrangement  of  studies  in  the  sense  that  that  term  has 
here  l>?en  useil  —  an  arrangement  by  which  a  knowledge  of  nature  is 
acquired  in  the  order  in  which  natural  phenomena  and  natural  things 
have  lieen  develoi)ed. 

Social  science  becomes  as  much  more  thorough,  intelligible,  inter- 
esting, and  useful  when  based  on  physical  science  as  is  astronomy, 
for  example,  when  based  on  mathematics,  or  geology  and  mineralogy 
when  based  on  physics  and  chemistry.  There  is  no  one  of  the  more 
general  sciences  tliat  does  not  throw  light  on  sociology.  Any  one 
who  looks  for  them  can  find  "  analogies "  all  through.  There  are 
almost  ZB  many  parallels  l^etween  social  and  chemical  processes  as 
there  are  between  social  and  biological.  I^y  extended  comparisons 
in  all  fields  we  find  that  the  oi)erations  of  nature  are  the  same  in  all 
de{Artment8.  We  not  only  discover  one  great  law  of  evolution 
af»f>licable  to  all  the  fields  covered  by  the  several  sciences  of  the 
jieries,  but  we  can  learn  something  more  about  the  true  methwl  of 
evolution  by  observing  how  it  takes  place  in  each  of  these  fields. 
Even  some  of  the  subonlinate  sciences  falling  under  the  great  groups 
that  me  have  been  considering,  are  capable  of  shedding  light  uj)on 
the  metluNl  of  evolution,  and  prol)ably  any  sjHH'ialist  in  scienct*,  if 
he  winihl  look  carefully  for  such  indications,  c^nild  supplement  the 
kniiwltnlge  we  have  relative  to  the  essential  nature  of  evolutionary 
pmcesseH. 

As  an  extreme  example  of  the  aid  that  the  higher  scienci^s  and  the 
philfKMiphy  of  science  in  general  may  derive  from  some  of  the  more 
^jiwial  fields  of  rejiearch  1  will  cite  the  branch  that  I  have  myself 
iu«»<t  fully  studi<*f),  and  only  for  that  reason,  viz.,  paleolw^tany.  He- 
fijff  I  ha«l  sj»e<'ially  pursne<l  that  study  my  i<leas  of  evolution  were 
similar  to  thot«e  that  I  observe  to  ]»revail  among  scientific  men  ami 
the  e<iu«n4te<l  public  pjenerally.  But  an  acrjuarntance  with  tlie  extinct 
plant  life  of  the  globe  has  wrought  a  great  revolution  in  my  conccj^- 
tions  of  the  deve]o]>ment  of  life  in  all  its  forms  and  also  in  the 
nature  of  evolution  itself,  cosmic,  organic,  and  six'ial. 

Sympoiual  Dkvfj.opmext 

Tlie  s<»ience  of  botany  in  its  wide  and  ]»roper  sense —  what  I  call 
"th#*  New  Botany."  the  natuml  history  of  plants  including  their  gc(v 
Urrical  history — teaches  that  the  prevailing  conception  of  organic 
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evolution  is  radically  incorrect  in  one  of  its  essential  aspects,  and 
that  the  true  view  is  as  great  an  improvement  upon  the  current  arbo- 
rescent conception  as  that  is  upon  the  earlier  notion  of  linear  devel- 
opment. It  shows  that  plant  development  at  least,  and  inferentially 
animal  development  also,  is  sympodial.  This  term  of  course  requires 
definition  to  all  but  the  botanist,  and  yet  every  educated  person 
ought  to  have  learned  enough  botany  at  school  to  understand  it. 
But  the  botanists,  i.e.,  those  who  have  paid  no  attention  to  paleo- 
botany, and  the  writers  of  botanical  text-books,  do  not,  it  must  be 
confessed,  clearly  explain  this  term,  and  having  no  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  principle  involved  as  bearing  upon  evolution,  they 
do  not  lay  stress  on  its  essential  features.  At  the  risk,  therefore,  of 
being  elementary  I  will  briefly  remark  that  the  vegetable  kingdom 
presents  two  clearly  marked  modes  of  branching  known  resi)ectively 
as  monopodial  and  synipodicd.  In  monopodial  branching  the  stem  or 
main  trunk  gives  off  at  intervals  subordinate  stems  called  branches, 
containing  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  fibro-vascular  bun- 
dles of  the  main  stem,  which  thus  continues  to  diminish  in  size  by  the 
loss  of  its  bundles  until  all  are  thus  given  off  and  the  stem  termi- 
nates in  a  slender  twig.  In  sympodial  branching,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  main  stem  or  trunk  rises  to  a  certain  height  and  then  gives  off  a 
branch  into  which  the  majority  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  enter, 
so  that  the  branch  virtually  becomes  the  trunk,  and  the  real  trunk 
or  ascending  portion  is  reduced  to  a  mere  twig,  or  may  ultimately 
fail  of  support  altogether  and  disappear  through  atrophy.  This 
large  branch  at  length  in  turn  gives  off  a  secondary  branch  contain- 
ing as  before  the  bulk  of  tlie  bundles,  and  the  first  branch  is  sacri- 
ficed in  the  same  manner  as  was  the  original  stem  or  trunk; 'and  this 
prcM-ess  is  repeated  throughout  the  life  of  the  tree  or  plant.  As 
niiglit  he  naturally  expected,  the  resulting  series  of  branches  of  dif- 
feirnt  orders  is  zigzag,  and  in  most  sympodial  lierbs  this  is  manifest 
in  the  j)];iut.  It  is  somewhat  so  in  vines  like  the  grape  vine,  but  in 
trees,  like  the  linden,  the  forces  of  heliotropism  and  general  upward 
growth  serve  to  right  up  these  several  originally  inclined  sympodes, 
the  abortive  stems  of  antecedent  stages  vanish  entirely,  and  the 
trunk  IxM'onies  as  ert'ct  and  symmetrical  as  those  of  its  monopodial 
com  pat)  ions  of  the  forest.  There  are  other  distinctions  which  may 
be  found  set  forth  in  the  books,  but  these  are  the  only  ones  that 
concern  us  here. 
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Now  the  monopodial  type  of  branching  is  of  course  the  one  that 
even-body  is  familiar  with,  and  this  is  the  type  that  is  alone  consid- 
ered when  we  speak  of  the  arborescent  character  of  organic  develop- 
ment. Its  inadequacy  in  explaining  the  actual  phenomena  presented 
by  organic  nature  has  been  strongly  felt,  but  no  attempt  has  been 
ma<ie  to  discover  a  more  correct  method  of  representation.  The 
opponents  of  evolution  have  made  much  use  of  the  facts  which,  on 
the  current  arborescent  theory,  are  in  conflict  with  the  doctrine,  and 
even  now,  after  the  general  truth  of  evolution  has  been  firmly  estab- 
lished, these  residual  phenomena  that  refuse  to  square  with  hypoth- 
esis oi^casionally  obtrude  themselves  and  generate  unj)leasant  doubts. 
In  the  earlier  pre-Darwinian  days  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  after  Lamarck,  Goethe,  Geoflfroy  Sain t-Hil aire,  and  Robert 
<.*hamber8  (anonymous  author  of  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation  ■ ' )  had 
tilled  the  air  with  the  idea  of  evolution,  these  opjK)sing  facts  were 
eagerly  seized  upon  and  brought  f onward  as  effectually  disposing  of 
the  doctrine.  A  class  of  writers  of  that  time  —  Dr.  William  Buck- 
land,  Dr.  Lindley,  Dr.  Henry  Witham,  and  Hugh  Miller  —  who  were 
as  well  acquainted  as  anybody  in  their  day  with  the  character  of 
the  extinct  floras  of  the  globe,  availed  themselves  of  this  scientific 
knowledge  to  disprove  evolution  on  scientific  grounds,  and  their 
arguments  are  as  unanswerable  to-day,  on  the  prevailing  view  of 
arborescent  (monopodial)  development,  as  they  were  at  that  time. 
They  never  have  been  answered.  On  the  view  here  j)resented  that 
evolution  is  sympodiid  and  not  mono]>odial,  these  arguments  find 
their  complete  answer,  and  the  last  objection  to  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  is  removed- 

For  example,  it  was  well  known  to  Dr.  Lindley,  Hugh  Miller, 
.and  Dr.  Buckland,  that  the  great  lepidophytes  and  calamites  which 
formed  the  forests  of  the  Carboniferous  i)eriod  belonged  to  the 
same  type  of  vegetation  as  our  comparatively  insignificant  club- 
mosses  and  horsetails,  and  they  could  say  with  crushing  force  of 
argument  that  there  had  been  no  evolution,  but  degeneration  instead. 
So  evolutionist  has  been  able  to  answer  this  argument,  which  is 
only  one  of  scores  that  the  history  of  i)lant  development  in  geologic 
time  presents.  As  an  evolutionist  myself,  I  could  not  help  being 
impressetl  with  these  facts  which  have  been  staring  me  in  the  face 
for  ihfi  past  twenty  years.  Throughout  all  this  time  it  has  been 
my  constant  effort  to  discover  a  law  that  would   reconcile   these 
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facts  with  the  truth  of  evolution.  Not  until  the  idea  had  occurred 
to  me  that  evolution  was  srmpodial  did  I  find  such  a  law.  I  then 
subjected  the  new  theory  to  all  possible  tests,  and  with  each  trial 
it  has  grruwn  more  solid.  There  are  no  facts  inconsistent  with  it, 
and  the  only  scientific  argument  against  the  general  doctrine  of 
evolution  seems  to  be  answered. 

I  have  prepareil  a  course  of  lectures  on  Evolution  in  the  Vege- 
table Kingdom,  illustrated  by  over  fifty  lantern  views,  and  show- 
ing how  the  law  of  sympodial  development  has  operated  in  the 
g»*ological  history  of  plants.  I  cannot  even  summarize  these  facts 
in  this  chapter,  and  will  confine  myself  to  giving  a  few  of  the 
most  striking  examples.  The  case  of  the  Lepidodendrales  and 
the  Calamariaceje  has  already  Vieen  mentioned.  Neither  of  these 
great  phyla  crossed  the  line  that  divides  primary  from  secondary 
time.  They  reached  their  maximum  development  in  the  Carbon- 
iferous ej>och,  dwindled  toward  its  close,  and  went  down  with  the 
Permian  winter  to  reapi>ear  no  more  forever.  These  were  the 
great  si>ecialized  tyi>es  that  attained  such  beauty  and  majesty  in 
that  island  world  of  heat  and  moisture  that  prevailed  in  Carbon- 
iferous time.  The  records  do  not  make  it  certain  what  the  sympode 
was  that  received  the  bulk  of  the  fil)ers  and  continued  these  races 
of  plants,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Coniferae  were  the  true 
descendants  of  the  lejndophytes.  The  ]>prsis(enre  of  nnsi^eciah'zed 
tf/pt's  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  sympodial  development,  and  it  is  these 
only  that  have  eonie  down  to  us  from  tliese  great  lines.  The 
Calaniaiiaeea*  also  disa}>peared  at  the  close  of  the  Paleozoic,  but 
the  large  forms  of  Kcpiisetuin  of  the  Mesozoic  indicate  that  the 
oii;j:iiuil  i)liyl\iiii  did  not  die  out,  but  i>ersisted  down  to  our  time, 
j^radiially  dwindling  until  they  are  now  only  represented  by  our 
scouring  rushes  which  are  strictly  herbaceous.  AVe  can  only  sj>ccu- 
late  as  to  what  the  first  great  branch  of  this  type  was.  It  may 
have  l)C(Mi  the  Gnetaceu',  and  the  next  may  have  been  the  Casuari- 
nacea',  which  most  autliors  regard  as  dicotyledonous,  though  Treub 
maintains  that  they  are  wholly  anomalous.  The  tree-ferns,  which 
were  the  true  rivals  of  the  lej)idophytes  in  the  Carboniferous,  have 
a  history  similar  to  that  of  the  Calamariacea\  Our  ferns  of  to-day, 
including  the  tree-ferns  of  the  tropics,  are  doubtless  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  original  phylum,  which  has  dwindled  slowly 
throughout  all  these  ages.     It  is  now  almost  certain  that  the  first 
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srmpode  of  that  line  was  the  Bennettitales,  which  reached  their 
cubainating  point  in  the  Upper  Jurassic  or  Lower  Cretaceous,  and 
are  now  extinct,  but  are  represented  in  our  flora,  though  sparingly, 
by  the  true  Cycadace»,  of  which  Cycas  re  valuta  is  the  most  familiar 
f xaniple.  The  Cordaitales  of  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  dis- 
ap|>eareil  in  Paleozoic  time  after  playing  an  important  role.  The 
first  symiKKle  of  that  line  was  probably  Xoeggerathia,  the  second, 
liaiera,  chiiracteristic  of  the  Mesozoic,  and  the  third.  Ginkgo,  which 
wx**  abundant  in  the  Jurassic,  but  fell  off  during  the  Cretaceous 
anvl  Tertiar}',  and  is  now  re]>resented  by  a  single  si^ecies,  the 
ma iilen hair-tree,  native  of  China,  but  cultivated  throughout  all 
the  warmer  temperate  parts  of  tlie  world.  This  is  without  ques- 
tion the  most  interesting  line  of  descent  presented  by  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  phylum  of  which 
the  Conifene  constit\ited  a  sympode,  we  at  least  know  that  they 
first  t<x>k  the  form  of  the  Permian  genus  Walchia,  later  that  of  the 
Mesozoic  genus  Palissya,  and  finally  that  of  the  chiefly  Cn^taceous 
and  Tertiary-  genus  Sequoia,  which,  however,  much  as  in  the  case 
of  Ginkgo,  still  i)ersists,  although  now  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 
Its  lixing  representatives  are  the  two  great  forest  monarohs,  the 
redwood  and  the  mammoth  tree  of  the  Coast  Kange  and  the  Sierras, 
rwiwHtively,  of  California. 

Sjxif-e  will  not  j)ermit  me  to  follow  out  other  linos,  as  I  could 
rtusily  do,  and  show  that  everywhere  and  always  the  course  of  evo- 
lution in  the  plant  world  has  been  the  same ;  that  the  original  phy- 
lum has  at  some  ]>oint  reached  its  maximum  development  and  given 
off  a  syniiKKle  that  has  carried  the  process  of  evolution  on  until  it 
should  in  turn  give  birth  to  a  new  sympode,  which  can  only  re])eat 
the  same  history,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Each  succ<*8sive  sympode 
I>os>esses  attributes  which  enable  it  l)etter  to  resist  the  environment 
and  th«*n*fore  constitutes  a  form  of  development  or  structural  ad- 
vance, so  that  the  entire  j)rocess  is  one  of  true  evolution,  and  has 
culminate<l  in  the  great  cla.ss  of  dicotyleilonous  exogenous  plants 
whi<h  now  domiiuite  the  vegetable  kingdom.  On  this  view  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  our  finding;  extinct  forms  much  suiwrior  to 
any  of  the  living  forms  of  the  same  type  of  structure.  In  fact,  that 
is  what  we  should  expect,  and  it  is  what  we  actually  find  wherever 
th^re  i**  an  adequate  record  of  the  history  of  any  line.  What  we 
have  in  the  living  flora  of  the  globe  to  compare  with  those  great 
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fallen  races  of  the  past  is  merely  the  persisting  unspecialized  types, 
which  escaped  destruction  simply  because  unspecialized.  For  the 
law  of  the  persistence  of  the  unspecialized  is  only  the  counterpart 
of  the  law  of  the  extinction  of  the  specialized.  Specialization  is 
always  a  preparation  for  destruction.  Although  representing  adap- 
tation to  existing  conditions  it  becomes  inadaptation  so  soon  as 
those  conditions  change. 

From  lack  of  qualifications  and  opportunity  I  have  not  been  able 
to  verify  the  operation  of  this  law  in  the  animal  kingdom  to  the 
same  extent  as  I  have  done  in  the  vegetable,  but  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  zwlogy,  and  esj^cially  with  paleozoology,  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  is  as  true  there  as  in  the  history  of  plants.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  the  trilobites  of  the  Cambrian,  the  moUuscan 
life  of  the  Silurian,  the  ganoid  fishes  of  the  Devonian,  the  gigantic 
Neuroptera  and  cockroaches  of  the  Carboniferous,  the  enormous 
li/.anls  (^dinosaurs')  of  the  Jurassic,  and  the  mastodons  of  the  Plio- 
cene, in  order  to  suggest  at  least  an  almost  exact  parallel  to  what  I 
have  been  sketching  for  the  record  of  plant  life.  Any  zoologist  who 
clearly  grasps  the  principle  of  sympodial  dichotomy  will  doubtless 
be  able  to  supi>lenient  the  alwve  enumeration  to  any  required  extent. 

Passiug  over,  then,  with  these  few  hints,  the  field  of  zoology,  let 
us  rise  at  once  to  the  plane  of  human  history  and  see  whether  we 
cannot  find  a  similar  jximllel  here.  AVe  may  look  upon  human  races 
as  so  many  trunks  and  branches  of  what  may  be  called  the  sociologi- 
cal tn»e.  The  vast  and  l>ewildering  multiplicity  in  the  races  of  men 
is  th(»  rt»sult  of  ages  of  race  development,  and  it  has  taken  place  in  a 
nmnner  vtM'v  similar  to  that  in  which  the  races  of  j)lants  and  animals 
liavo  dcveloi)ed.  Its  origin  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  ages  of  unre- 
(H>r(le(l  history,  and  we  can  only  judge  from  existing  savages  and 
the  meager  data  c^f  archaeology  and  luunan  paleontolog}',  how  the 
])r(H'ess  went  on.  Kut  we  know  that  it  did  go  on,  and  when  at  last 
the  light  of  traditicm  and  written  annals  opens  upon  the  human  race^ 
W(»  lind  theui  engaged  in  a  great  struggle,  such  as  Gumplowicz  has 
so  graphically  described.  lUit  we  also  find,  as  l)oth  he  and  Ratzen- 
hofer  have  ably  shown,  that  out  of  this  struggle  new  races  have 
sprung,  and  that  these  in  turn  have  struggled  with  other  races,  and 
out  of  these  struggles  still  other  races  have  slowly  emerged,  until  at 
last,  down  toward  our  own  times  and  within  the  general  line  of  the 
historic  races,  the    great  leading  nationalities  —  French,  English, 
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German,  etc.  —  have  been  evolved.  Xow  every  one  of  these  races 
of  men,  from  the  advanced  nationalities  last  named  back  to  the  bar- 
baric tribes  that  arose  from  the  blending  of  hostile  hordes,  is  simply 
an  anthropologic  sympode,  strictly  analogous  to  the  biologic  sym- 
podes  that  I  have  described.  And  when  we  concentrate  our  atten- 
tion upon  those  later  aspects  of  this  movement  which  we  are  fairly 
well  acijuainted  with,  we  lind  a  most  remarkable  parallelism  between 
the  phenomena  which  we  popularly  characterize  as  the  rise  and  fall 
of  nations  or  empires  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  great  types  of  life 
during  the  progress  of  geologic  history.  As  I  look  back  in  imagina- 
tion over  the  vast  stretches  of  the  past  I  can  see  the  earth  peopled, 
as  it  were,  by  these  vegetable  forms,  different  in  every  epoch,  and  an 
image  presents  itself  to  my  mind  of  the  gradual  rise,  ultimate  mas- 
tery or  hegemony,  and  final  culmination  of  each  of  the  great  types 
of  vegetation,  followed  by  its  decline  contemjKDraneously  with  the 
rise  of  the  type  that  is  to  succeed  it.  This  rhythmic  march  of  evo- 
luticm  has  been  going  on  throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  planet, 
anti  the  j»ath  of  geologic  history  is  strewn  with  the  ruins  of  fallen 
vegetable  empires,  just  as  that  of  human  history  is  strewn  with  the 
wret-k  of  political  empires  and  decadent  races. 

We  may  distinguish  between  sj)ecialization  and  evolution.  The 
former  consists  chiefly  in  modification  of  form  and  size  without 
essential  change  in  the  type  of  structure.  The  latter  dej)ends 
entin-ly  on  modification  in  the  tyi)e  of  structure  to  adapt  it  to 
changes  in  the  environment.  At  the  perio<l  of  maximum  develo|>- 
ment  of  any  type  of  stnicture  it  must  be  fairly  well  adapted  to  its 
environment,  and  it  becomes  si>ecialized  in  form  and  vigorous  in 
growth,  usually  attaining  relatively  large  size,  as  in  the  lepido- 
phytt'S,  calamites,  cordaites,  and  tree-ferns  of  the  Carboniferous,  the 
dinoiiaurs  of  the  Jura,  and  the  great  se(]U()ias.  All  these  must  have 
once  U'en  thoroughly  adapted  to  their  environment.  Hut  as  soon  as 
a  change  begins  to  take  place  in  the  environment  the  degree  of 
^klaptation  Wgins  to  diminish.  The  result,  however,  is  not  a  retrac- 
ing of  any  of  the  steps  in  specializiition  that  have  lx»en  taken.  It  is 
first  diminishing  abundance  and  supremcoey  of  these  specialized 
forms,  then  their  more  and  more  complete  sul)onlination  to  th<»  more 
viirorous  tyjies,  i.e.,  those  better  atlaj)ted  to  the  now  changed  envi- 
n»nnient,  and  finally  their  extinction.  lUit  they  go  down  just  as 
they  are,  with  all  their  8))ecialization  of  form  and  size,  and  simply 
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perish  from  inability  longer  to  compete  with  the  rising  tyx)es  of  life. 
It  is  possible  that,  if  human  aid  does  not  prevent  it,  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  the  mammoth  trees  of  the  Sierras  may  be  the  largest 
and  grandest  individual  of  its  race. 

Just  how  specialization  entails  extinction  is  an  important  ques- 
tion. Often,  as  in  most  of  the  cases  just  cited,  the  organisms 
become  overgrown,  and,  as  it  were,  break  down  by  their  own 
weight  the  moment  that  perfect  adaptation  ceases  which  enabled 
them  to  attain  such  proportions.  But  thei-e  are  many  other  more 
subtle  causes  at  work  in  the  same  direction.  I  shall  not  attempt  an 
enumeration  of  them  here,  but  will  instance  one  case  which  will 
give  a  clear  idea  of  how  specialization  may  work  its  own  destruction. 
It  is  well  known  that  some  species  of  Yucca  depend  for  their  con- 
tinuance upon  cross  fertilization  through  insect  agency,  and  that 
their  flowers  have  become  specialized  so  as  to  permit  a  certain 
species  of  insect,  the  Yitccasella  pronuba,  to  effect  this  cross  fertiliza- 
tion. Now  if  this  plant  should  be  transported  by  any  agency  to  a 
habitat  where  this  insect  does  not  exist  it  must  inevitably  perish. 
It  cannot  wander  beyond  the  range  of  the  insect,  and  if  for  any 
reason  the  insect  should  die  out  the  plant  must  also  die.  This 
extreme  case  vividly  illustrates  the  whole  subject  of  oversi)ecializa- 
tion  and  the  precarious  nature  of  highly  specialized  organisms,  for 
there  are  all  degrees  of  the  phenomena  and  every  form  of  specializa- 
tion makes  the  life  of  the  species  short  and  uncertain. 

When  we  say  that  any  once  vigorous  type  has  dwindled  since  the 
period  of  maximum  development  and  left  only  degenerate  survivors 
in  our  time,  the  statement  is  not  altogether  correct  and  is  mislead- 
ing. The  truth  is  that  the  highly  specialized  forms  do  not  degene- 
rate or  retrograde  at  all,  but  perish  as  they  were,  being  simply 
crowded  out  of  existence.  What  persists  is  the  unspecialized  forms 
of  the  same  type  that  were  ccmtemporary  with  the  specialized  ones, 
but  escaped  competition  because  not  sjiecialized.  These  may  come 
on  down  and  even  improve  somewhat,  but  they  will  appear  by  com- 
l)arison  to  be  degenerate.  Such  are  all  the  long-lived  races  of  both 
animals  and  plants  that  are  found,  like  Lingula,  passing  on  up 
throu.2:h  many  geological  formations. 

How  do  all  these  prinfii)les  apply  to  human  races?  Careful 
examination  reveals  a  close  parallelism.  Races  and  nations  become 
overgrown  and  disappear.     Peoples  l>ecome  overspecialized  and  fall 
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an  easy  prey  to  the  more  vigorous  surrounding  ones,  and  a  high 
state  of  civilization  is  always  precarious.  Races  and  peoples  are 
always  giving  off  their  most  highly  vitalized  elements  and  being 
transplanted  to  new  soil,  leaving  the  |>arent  country  to  decline  or  be 
swallowed  up.  The  plot  of  the  "  Jilneid,'*  though  it  be  a  myth,  at  least 
illu>tnit«s  this  truth.  Troy  was  swallowed  up  by  Greece,  but  not 
until  it  liad  lx«n  transplanted  to  Ilonie,  and  the  Peryama  recidica 
handed  t»n  tht»  qualities  of  Trojan  character  to  later  ages.  Italy  was 
the  van^^ard  of  civilization  to  the  sixteenth  century,  when  she 
transferred  her  8<*epter  to  Spain,  which  held  it  during  the  seven- 
teenth, antl  in  turn  transferred  it  to  France.  It  i^assed  to  England 
in  the  nineteenth,  and  bids  fair  to  cross  the  Atlantic  before  the 
close  of  the  twentieth.  Kace  and  national  degeneration  or  decadence 
means  nothing  more  than  this  pushing  out  of  the  vigorous  branches 
or  sympodes  at  the  exi)ense  of  the  parent  trunks.  The  organicists 
sct»  in  colonization  the  phenomenon  of  social  reproduction.  This  is 
at  least  a  half  tnitli.  Colonization  often  means  regeneration;  it 
liii-ans  nice  development;  it  means  social  evolution. 

Creativk  Svxthesis 

I  Ijorrow  this  expression  from  Wundt,*  who  gives  the  central  idea 
of  it  in  the  following  passage :  "  There  is  absolutely  no  form  which 
in  the  meaning  and  value  of  its  content  is  not  something  more  than 
th»*  nit*re  sum  of  its  fiwtors  or  than  the  mere  median ical  resultant 
'•f  its  comjjonents"  (p.  274).*  But  I  shall  make  of  it  a  still  wider 
application  than  he  does.  It  seems  to  me  to  emlxHly  the  answer 
t'»  a  large  amount  of  what  passes  for  very  wise,  but  what  I  have 
always  reganle<l  as  not  only  superficial  but  also  essentially  false 
rKt'ioninj:.  The  i<lea  is  so  far-reaching  that  I  cannot  h()j)e  to  ])re- 
sent  all  its  applications  in  this  chapter.  The  most  I  can  do  is 
to  l.iy  down  the  principle  and  let  the  applic^itions  come  at  their 
\*T**]tf'T  times  and  pla^-es  as  we  proceed.     The  conception   was  not 

'  "  I^»2ik."  Eiuf  rntPMurhunirdcr  Principief)  dor  KrkiiiDtiiisM  iiixl  «Iit  MrtlnHloti 
wi%n«iwhaftlWi»T  Forvhnnij.  Von  Wllhclin  Wnndt.  Zwci  Hiiiid*'.  Zwidto  um- 
P*arh#»it«U*  AiitlaKe.  Smtttcart,  IHlifl.  Zwfitor  IJaiid.  MetlKMlfiilohn*.  Z\*eUe 
Ahtiifilntii;.  I>»j:ik  der  (^f-i-^tfHwiHiwnwIiaftpn.  Zwrltes  raplt<-l.  IMo  I^>pk  drr 
!•*%'•  b.d.»ui«».  §  4.    IM«*  Prliicipien  der P.Hycholojfi.-  :  d  :  Ihis  Prinrip  dor  Sf!nipf»'riR<-lH*n 

s  "  K«  i;iM  ab»>lut  keiii  »dclieti  Gehibli*.  daA  nicht  iiaoh  d«-r  IkHlcutun^  iiiid  dom 
W.  rth  M-iii»-«*  IiihaltcH  inifhr  wiirc  als  dU*  1)1i»hm.»  Suiiiiiif  Hiiiier  Fa<*t«»n'n  odor  die 
b\»m^  luei'lianiacbe  ReKoltante  Miner  Componente,"  ^x*.  cit.,  p.  274. 
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entirely  new  when  I  met  with  the  expression  in  Wundt's  "  Logik," 
but  this  expression,  I  freely  confess,  had  the  effect  to  render  it 
more  definite  and  clear.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  a  composite  idea. 
The  notion  embodied  in  the  second  component  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  fertile  truth  taught  most  clearly  by  chemistry 
that  a  compound  of  two  substances  is  something  more  than  the 
sum  of  those  substances,  and  is  in  a  proper  sense  a  third  and  dif- 
ferent substance.  That  its  properties  are  in  some  way  derived 
from  and  due  to  those  of  its  components  is  not  denied,  but  the 
relation  is  one  that  no  human  insight  can  fully  comprehend.  No 
one,  for  example,  could  predict  in  adv^ance  what  kind  of  a  sub- 
stance would  result  from  even  so  simple  a  combination  as  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  of  two  atoms  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter.  Xo  one  could  have  told  till  he  had  tried  it  whether 
the  resulting  substance  would  be  a  gas,  like  both  the  components, 
or  a  liquid,  as  it  is  at  ordinary  temperatures,  or  a  solid,  as  it  is  at 
lower  temperatures.  Much  less  could  any  one  have  told  what  its 
properties  would  be. 

The  common  hypothesis  on  which  the  substances  resulting  from 
the  chemical  union  of  components  which  are  themselves  composite 
is  explained  is  that  the  molecules  of  the  components  enter  into  the 
new  aggregate  as  units  without  previous  decomposition  into  their 
simpler  elements;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  known  to  be 
true. 

This  chemical  synthesis  has  long  been  believed  to  typify  a  large 
number  of  other  phenomena  in  all  departments  of  nature.  The 
indestructibility  of  matter  requires  us  to  suppose  that  different 
things  are  nothing  but  so  many  combinations  of  elements  that  have 
always  existed,  and  this  truth  is  apt  to  generate  the  idea  that  there 
is  really  "  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  This  idea,  although  em- 
bodying a  very  general  truth,  really  leads  to  a  false  conception  of 
natun^,  the  conception  namely  that  there  are  no  real  differences 
in  things,  and  that  the  universe  is  a  monotonous  sameness.  The 
facts  of  chemical  union  resulting  in  products  wholly  unlike  their 
components  tend  to  dispel  this  illusion,  but  the  law  of  aggregation 
or  recomi)ounding  is  not  |>erceived  to  be  a  universal  one,  applicable 
to  all  d(»partments  of  nature.  Spencer  and  others  have  successfully 
shown  that  this  is  the  case,  and  it  is  to  this  truth  that  Durkheim 
appeals  in  defense  of  the  existence  of  distinctively  social  phenomena. 
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Hut  this  universal  chemism,  or  intimate  blending  of  elements  with 
ivniplete  loss  of  individuality  and  reapi>earance  in  new  forms,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  mechanical  mixture  or  amalgamation,  required 
to  be  more  deeply  studied.  The  moment  we  recognize  that  it  is 
r/>«i/av,  although  it  thereby  acquires  no  quality  that  it  did  not  pos- 
»«*ss  before,  a  flo<xl  of  light  is  shed  on  the  entire  process,  and  we  then 
i>ee  how  it  can  be  that  an  infinite  variety  may  spring  from  relatively 
ffw  elements,  or,  indeed,  from  an  assumed  unitary  substratum  of 
the  universe. 

Cn^Uion.  —  The  ))opular  conception  of  creation  is  vague  and  con- 
fused. The  old  view,  and  the  theological  view  generally,  is  the 
making  of  something  without  materials  —  creation  out  of  nothing. 
Hut  the  mind  cannot  conceive  this,  and  in  the  face  of  medieval 
thtH.»logism  the  maxim  ex  nihilo  nihil JU  has  always  l)een  constantly 
rejieated  and  never  seriously  gainsaid.  The  only  rational  or  think- 
able idea  of  creation  has  always  been  that  of  j)utting  j)reviously 
existing  things  into  new  forms.  If  we  go  outside  of  metaphysics 
and  confine  ourselves  wholly  to  art  we  find  that  this  is  the  funda- 
montal  conception  \x\yo\i  which  all  art  rests.  Art  erects  ideals,  and 
id**als  are  creations  in  ju.st  this  sense.  It  is  common  to  si)eak  of 
th#*  jierfrction  of  nature  and  to  hear  it  said  that  art  imitates  nature. 
These  are  U>th  fahse  conceptions.  Nature  is  everywhere  imj>erfect, 
and  art  always  aims  to  imj)rove  upon  nature.  No  two  natural 
objwts  an»  exactly  alike.  This  is  l>ecause  no  natural  object  is 
i'leally  j>erfect.  The  differences  are  due  to  defects.  Let  a  botanist 
tr}*  to  find  a  ])erfect  siKH^imen  of  a  plant  that  grows  abundantly 
an  Mind  him.  He  will  examine  dozens  or  hundreds  and  then  be 
cnfiiji«dled  to  take  one  that  he  sees  to  be  defective.  I  have  often 
M':inh«*<l  long  and  faithfully  to  find  a  jK^rfect  U»af  on  a  tree  full 
•  •f  lejiv«*s  without  succeeding.  Som«»thing  is  always  lacking.  The 
ft-a^on  wlty  we  know  our  friends  and  neighl>ors  is  InM'au.se  no 
human  face  is  i)erfwt.  Only  lovers  find  each  other  j»erfect,  and 
marriage  too  often  quickly  disjM^ls  tlie  illusion.  We  think  that 
fi»r#M;rners  all  look  alike,  but  anions'  tbems<'lves  even  Chinese  and 
.Vnieriiids  know  one  another.  It  is  said  that  the  Alj)ine  shephenls 
know  their  sheep,  and  I  (ran  believe  it,  U'cause  when  a  Iniy  it  was 
my  duty  to  "tend'*  my  father's  sheep,  which  usually  nunilwred  a 
hundr<»d  or  more,  and  I  not  only  knew  them  all  but  gave  them  all 
names.  Now  they  must  have  all  differed,  and  tliese  difft»rences 
o 
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were  deriations  from  an  ideal,  always  filing  below  it,  because 
there  is  uo  possibility  of  rising  abo\*e  it  That  would  involve  a 
coDtradietion  of  terms. 

Xature  is  always  imperfect,  but  the  mind,  at  a  certain  stage  of 
development,  or  with  a  certain  amount  of  cultivation  and  training, 
becomes  eajiable  of  forming  ideals  of  perfection.  It  acquires  the 
power  of  seeing  the  defects  in  nature  and  of  supplying  them  in 
imagination.  This  is  the  creative  imagination  which  precedes  all 
art.  Creative  genius  is  the  next  step,  which  is  the  capacity  for 
sup}>lying  these  defects  iu  nature  outside  of  the  imagination  in 
some  concrete  objective  way.  The  fine  arts  are  the  ways  in 
wliich  it  does  this.  The  liistor^'  of  the  formation  and  execution 
of  ideals  is  an  interesting  one.  Those  strange  conventionalized 
figures  that  chai*acterize  ancient  Oriental  art  and  that  of  barbaric 
races  —  obelisks,  totem  pasts,  etc.  —  merely  show  that  the  imagina- 
tion of  such  peoples  was  limited  to  general  forms  and  could  not 
rise  to  exact  representation.  Not  until  we  come  to  Greek  art  do 
we  find  the  iK)wer  of  perfect  representation  coupled  with  the  genius 
for  its  complete  execution. 

It  is  truly  said  that  imagination  cannot  exceed  observation,  that 
the  artist  can  put  nothing  into  his  picture  that  he  has  not  seen  in 
nature.  Creation  does  not  imply  this.  What  the  artist  does  is  to 
take  the  i>erftH.!t  parts  of  many  imperfect  models  and  combine  them 
in  one  in  which  all  the  parts  are  i)ert\*ct.  This  is  the  essence  of 
cr(?ative  genius.  The  mind  cannot  make  something  out  of  nothing, 
any  moi-e  than  rnm  the  hands.  All  it  can  do  is  to  elaborate  and 
re;irran;^n*  the  materials  it  has  previously  recoive<l  through  the 
senses.  Xihil  in  intelhctn  quod  non  jyriftH  in  seiksu.  But  with  these 
materials  it  not  only  can  i-econstruct  but  it  can  construct  The 
inia^'i nation,  as  thus  understotHl,  is  a  faculty  of  the  intellect  which 
lias  developed  iniri  jraasn  with  its  other  faculties.  The  immediate 
antect'dent  of  imagination  is  imitaticm,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  former  grew  out  of  the  latter.  Those  animals  to  which  we 
as<MilM»  the  highest  psycliic  powers  are  the  most  imitative.  The  rea- 
son why  the  aiK\s  are  such  mimies  is  that  their  minds  are  more 
liighly  devel()})ed  than  those  of  other  animals.  They  are  approach- 
ing a  stage  at  which  the  formation  of  ideals  is  possible.  From  tlie 
highest  degrees  of  imitativeness  to  the  lowest  degi^ees  of  imagina- 
tion Ts  a  short  step,  and  it  is  just  here  that  one  of  the  bridges  sj>an3 
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the  chasm  between  animal  and  man.  M.  Tarda  would  have  laid  a 
•olitl  [isjchological  foundation  for  his  philosophy  if  he  had  recognized 
this  truth  and  illustrated  it  in  his  customary  way. 

Sot'itd  Jdeah,  —  We  have  seen  that  the  essential  condition  of  all 
art  i>  the  psyehii;  |K>wer  of  forming  ideals.  Their  execution  is  cer- 
tain to  follow  their  creation.  It  has  often  been  remarked  tliat 
|ierson.s  of  an  artistic  turn  of  mind  often  become,  especially  in  later 
life,  social  rt*formers,  and  the  examples  of  Ruskin,  William  Morris, 
Humells,  liellamy,  and  others  are  brought  forward.  I  once  heard  a 
Wturer  on  sociology  at  a  university  lay  great  emphasis  on  this  fact 
lief  ore  his  class,  and  he  treated  it  simply  as  a  remarkable  and  appar- 
ently inexplicable  coincidence.  This  led  me  to  reHect  upon  it,  but 
the  explanation  was  not  far  to  seek.  An  artist  or  art  critic,  like 
Ku.Hkin.  possesses  a  mind  specially  constituted  for  seeing  ideals  in 
nature.  Such  a  mind  instantly  detects  the  defects  in  ever3rthing 
obj«i>n'ed  and  unconsciously  8U])plies  the  missing  parts.  This  faculty 
is  pfnenil,  and  need  not  be  confined  to  human  features,  to  architec- 
tural dcsi^is,  to  statues,  i>ortraits,  and  landscapes.  It  may  take 
any  direction.  After  a  life  engaged  in  the  search  of  ideals  in  the 
world  of  material  things,  the  mind  often  grows  more  serious  and  is 
more  mud  mcire  sympathetic.  It  lays  more  stress  on  moral  defects, 
and  in  the  mast  natural  way  conceivable,  it  proceeds  to  form  ethical 
and  s^jcial  ideals  by  the  same  proc(»ss  that  it  li:us  always  formed 
esthetic  ideals.  The  defectiveness  of  the  social  stiite  in  i)ermitting 
fi}  ntueh  suffering  is  vividly  represented,  ami  the  image  of  an  ideal 
society  in  mhich  this  would  lie  prevente<l  sfiontanecmsly  arises  in 
the  mind.  Instinctively,  t<K),  the  l)orn  artist,  now  liecome  a  social 
artist*  proit'eds  to  construct  such  an  ideal  society,  and  we  have  a 
threat  array  of  L'topias,  and  Arcailias,  and  Altrurias,  in  .which  imagi- 
nation drives  out  all  the  hanl,  stem  realities  of  life,  and  leaves  only 
Kiiens  anil  Paradises.  The  highest  flights  of  artistic  in^'ciinity  and 
cn-ativf  jK>wcr  are  attained,  and  by  looking  forwanl  and  Iwickwanl 
erery  shallow  that  is  cast  on  society  is  banished  h»aving  only  sun-lit 
Elysian  fields. 

To  iiidulgv*  in  an  apparent  hyi>erl)ole,  the  moral  an<l  social 
reformer,  nay,  the  .social  and  iKilitical  agitator  or  even  fanatic,  j)n>- 
Tide«i  he  be  sincere  and  not  a  self-seeker,  exercises  the  sanu»  faculty 
as  the  poetf  the  sculptor,  and  the  jiainter,  and  out  <»f  all  these  fields 
of  arc  even  from  that  of  music,  there  have  been  recniiteil,  in  this 
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perfectly  natural  and  legitimate  way,  philanthropists,  humanitarians, 
socialists,  idealists,  religious,  economic,  and  social  reformers.  The 
list  is  large,  but  as  representative  types,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, we  may  properly  name  Victor  Hugo,  Tolstoi,  Wagner,  Millet, 
Swinburne,  and  George  Eliot 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  difference  between  esthetic  art  and 
social  art,  as  thus  described,  in  that  the  first  relates  to  the  beautiful 
while  the  second  relates  to  the  good ;  but  this  is  rather  a  distinction 
than  a  difference,  since  there  is  a  recognized  moral  beauty,  and  also 
l)ecause,  as  all  true  philosophers  of  ait  admit,  the  ultimate  object  of 
art  is  to  please,  so  that  both  rest  on  feeling,  and  thus  have  a  moral 
basis.  And  if  the  social  artist  is  moved  more  by  pain  to  be  relieved 
than  by  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed  in  his  ideal  society,  this  is  only  a 
difference  of  degree,  since  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the 
strongest  motives  to  creative  art  is  the  pain  caused  by  the  defects, 
maladjustments,  discords,  jars,  and  eyesores  that  the  real  world 
constantly  inflicts  upon  the  hypersensitive  organization  of  the 
artist. 

Aj^ain  it  may  be  urged  that  a  work  of  art  is  a  real  and  lasting 
contribution  to  the  workUs  possessions,  not  to  be  set  aside  as  foolish, 
or  trivial,  or  useless,  while  a  social  Utopia  is  an  ideal  and  notlung 
ni()r(%  a  chimera,  an  Undhnj,  to  be  set  aside  as  the  vaporing  of  an 
nnb.ilaiicod  mind.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is  that  some  Utopias 
do  not  answer  this  description,  but,  independently  of  all  practical 
considerations,  are,  in  and  of  themselves,  works  of  art.  No  one  will 
probably  deny  this  merit  to  those  of  Plato  and  ^lore,  and  a  little 
later  that  of  l^ellauiy  is  likely  to  become  a  classic.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  the  psychological  nature  of  these  operations  that  we  are 
considering  and  not  their  value.  And  what  is  art  but  exaggeration 
of  nature,  a  charming  unreality,  more  unrealizable  than  the  wildest 
uto})ia'/  There  never  was,  there  never  can  be  an  Ai)ollo  Belvidere 
or  a  VtMius  of  Milo. 

Tlu'  /*(K'fic  I(h(i,  —  The  train  of  thought  that  we  have  been  follow- 
ing out  naturally  leads  us  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  poetic  idea, 
Tlie  close  relation  or  practical  identity  of  poetry  and  prophecy  has 
been  frequently  recognized,  but  an  analysis  of  its  psychological  char- 
acter seems  to  be  thus  far  lacking.  Tliis  subject  furnishes  another 
good  illustrati(m  of  the  light  that  the  natural  sciences  shed  on  the 
higliest  forms  of  ideation.    Already  in  this  chapter  it  has  been  shown 
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how  difficult  it  must  be  for  any  but  a  botanist,  familiar  with  the 
principle  of  symiKxiial  dichotomy,  to  seize  and  firmly  grasp  one  of 
the  most  essential  characteristics  of  universal  evolution,  and  now  we 
shall  see  how  a  comprehension  of  the  truths  of  organic  development 
may  supply  the  materials  for  a  clear  conception  of  so  different  a 
phenomenon  as  the  unfolding  of  a  ]H)etic  or  proi)hetic  formula,  A 
true  jHM't,  es|)ecially  one  whose  mind  is  stored  with  tlio  wisdom  of 
the  worUl,  is  in  very  truth  a  prophet,  and  is  the  subject  of  veritable 
inspirations,  which  he  occasionally  formulates  as  it  were  uncon- 
iK'iously.  He  is  a  seer,  i.e.,  he  sees  truth  that  others  do  not  see. 
He  sees  it  only  vaguely  and  utters  it  vaguely  in  forms  that  may 
s^-eni  meaningless  to  his  contemj>oraries,  but  after  time  has  wrought 
its  changes  and  separated  out  the  elements  that  were  in  his  mind 
the  meaning  of  his  phrases  emerges,  and  the  truth  vaguely  expressed 
liei-omes  definite  and  clear.  The  faculty  is,  like  imagination,  a 
purely  creative  one.  The  truth  expressed  was  never  presented  to 
t!i»*  senses,  but  only  its  elements,  which  he  puts  together  and  con- 
structs a  new  truth  which  time  will  ultimately  reveal. 

Nt»w  the  objective  evolution  of  nature  is  j)arallel  to  the  subjective 
evolution  of  mind,  and  a  study  of  evolution  throws  light  on  mental 
processes.  In  the  organic  world  we  know  that  the  course  of  evolu- 
tion is  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous  through  systematic 
dilTerentiation.  All  life  has  sprung  from  a  homogeneous,  undifferen- 
tiaUni  plasm,  which  contained  within  itself  the  j)otency  of  all  the 
Tari**<l  forms  that  have  evolved  out  of  this  ])lasm.  All  through  the 
history  of  organic  development  there  occur  relatively  undifferen- 
ti;it«-<l  forms  which  later  divide  up  and  take  on  a  numlHT  of  definite 
shajifH,  all  of  which  are  suggested  by  these  ancestral  forms.  Agas- 
si/, who  resisted  the  man'h  of  evolutionary  ideas  to  the  end  of  his 
hf*\  rl#»arly  saw  this  truth,  and  he  it  was  who  called  such  forms 
comprehensive  or  proj)hetic  types.  He  attribiit«Ml  them  to  a  great 
pn-ordained  plan  conceivinl  by  the  deity  and  slowly  worked  out  in 
this  way  through  geologic  ages.  These  comjjrehensive  types  occur 
in  all  dejjartments  of  organic  nature,  ami  no  enumeration  of  them  is 
called  for.  But  I  will  mention  one  that  is  practically  unknown  to 
the  world,  and  which,  as  I  discovered  it  myself,  has  brought  this 
truth  more  closely  home  to  me  than  any  other.  As  it  is  quite  {is 
good  an  illustration  as  could  be  found  anywhere,  I  feel  justified  in 
UAtns^  it. 
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In  1883,  while  operating  in  the  Lower  Yellowstone  Valley  in 
Montana,  I  collected  in  the  Laramie  Group,  in  beds  underlying  the 
Fort  Union  deposits,  and  therefore  probably  belonging  to  the  extreme 
Upper  Cretaceous,  a  singular  fossil  plant,  as  yet  unnamed,  but  to 
wliich  I  have  since  devoted  considerable  study.  I  described  it  in  a 
paper  read  by  me  before  the  Geological  Section  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  the  Cleveland  meet- 
ing in  1888,  and  illustrated  it  by  a  number  of  lantern  views.  I  need 
not  repeat  the  description  here,  but  will  quote  my  conclusions  as 
presented  in  that  paper  and  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Association  for  that  year  (Vol.  XXXVII,  p.  201) :  — 

I  am  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  "  comprehensive  type  "  of  vascular  crypto- 
gamic  life,  embodying  some  of  the  characters  of  several  well  known  living 
types,  viz.,  1.  The  large  tufted  central  base  is  suggestive  of  that  of  most 
species  of  Isoetes,  and  the  long  weak  stems  of  certain  of  these  species  are 
observed  to  recline  and  lie  prostrate  in  all  directions  around  this  cent^jr. 
2.  The  double  row  of  spore-cases  at  the  apex  of  the  stem  agrees  in  all  essen- 
tial respects  with  that  of  Opliioglossum,  and  the  elliptic  expansion  may  be 
regarded  as  homologues  of  the  larger  blade-like  fronds  of  that  genus,  which 
may  easily  be  imagined  to  have  the  spores  borne  along  its  median  line  instead 
of  on  a  special  fruiting  frond.  3.  The  prostrate  sinuous  habit  is  not  widely 
unlike  that  of  certain  creeping  species  of  Lycopodium,  as,  e.g.,  L,  annotinum, 
and  the  tooth-like  a[)ix>udages  may  be  the  reduced  homologues  of  the  scale- 
lik<j  leaves  of  that  genus.  4.  A  still  further  approach  is  seen  in  Selag^nella 
where  the  scales  have  become  distichous  and  the  stems  flat  and  closely  creejv 
ing.  This  parallel  is  well-nigh  comi)lete  in  those  species,  such  as  S.  Douglasiiy 
in  which  the  spores  are  borne  in  terminal  spikes,  like  those  of  most  LycoiH>- 
diums,  except  that  these  are  more  or  less  flattened  and  two-ranked.  5.  Finally, 
ignoring  the  apjwndicular  organs  of  Marsilia  we  see  in  the  fruit-bearing  por- 
tion a  further  analogy  to  our  fossil,  the  fruiting  stems  radiating  from  the 
thickened  base  and  bearing  the  spores  at  their  apex. 

The  fossil  would  thus  represent  a  highly  generalize<l  type  and  may  be 
phylogenetically  related  to  all  these  more  specialized  modern  forms  with 
each  of  whieli  it  seems  to  possess  some  characters  in  common. 

Such  facts  as  those  incline  me  to  believe  that  evolution  is  not 
always  typically  syini)odial,  although  it  is  probably  never  typically 
monopodial.  They  indicate  that  there  sometimes  occurs  what  may 
be  called  polychotomy,  in  which  the  main  trunk  divides  up  some- 
what eq\ially,  producing  a  number  of  large  trunks  or  branches,  each 
possessing  some  of  the  characters  of  the  common  ancestor,  which 
subsequently  liecome  further  differentiated  and  specialized,  resulting 
in  the  different  existing  forms.     Thus  my  prophetic  Laraiuie  plant 
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may  have  been  the  common  ancestor  of  Isoetes,  Ophioglossum,  Lyco- 
{lOiliuiu,  Selaginella,  and  ^larsilia.  l^ut  as  some  of  these  geneia 
have  lieeu  found  to  have  near  relatives  at  least  in  still  older  strata, 
it  is  much  more  probiible  that  my  form  is  a  late,  lingering  hold-over, 
somewhat  depauperate,  of  a  much  more  ancient  form. 

This  case,  however,  represents  at  best  a  somewhat  late,  and  rela- 
tively, a  highly  differentiated  tyjx?,  and  far  back  of  it  must  have 
existed  more  and  more  homogeneous  forms  in  which  these  charai'ters 
coulil  not  Ix;  seen,  although  their  elements  must  have  bwn  present  in 
them.  Such  are  all  the  earlier  ontogenetic  stages  in  the  develoi)- 
ment  of  even  the  highest  living  organisms,  whether  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal, acctirding  to  Von  Baer's  law.  If  these  are  traced  backward  we 
arrive  at  last  at  the  egg,  the  germ  cells,  and  the  s]K*rm  cells,  which 
must  in  some  way  emlxxly  all  the  AnUujea  of  the  mature  organism. 

Tliese  fa<:ts  now  l)elong  to  the  elemt*ntary  truths  of  biology 
familiar  to  all  informed  persons.  Hut  their  familiiuity  does  not 
detrai't  from  their  profound  signilicance.  It  is,  howevt*r,  high  time 
that  tht*  application  of  all  this  l)e  made  to  the  poetic  i<lea,  although 
ffW  reailers  will  prolmbly  need  to  have  it  made  at  all,  since  it  must 
Live  al really  l)ec'onH*  clear  to  them.  It  is  that  a  j^oetic  Uhn  is  a 
hom^ifj*' neons  nndifferentidted  truth  emlKKlying  the  g^rms  of  many  dis- 
tinct truths  which  in  the  process  of  time  and  of  the  general  dcvoloi)- 
mi-nt  of  ideas,  are  destined  to  take  clear  and  delinite  tennis.  Its 
vainien«*.s3  of  lM)th  conception  and  expression  belongs  to  its  essential 
rliarart«*r  as  surh.  as  the  exact  psychologic  homclogue  of  the  bio- 
U>'^r  fa/ts  al^)ve  d»'scribed.  It  was  thus,  for  example,  that  Emerson 
voii-ed  the  great  truth  of  evolution  when  he  siiid  :  — 

An«l,  slriving  to  be  man,  the  worm 
Mounts  through  all  the  i*pirv8  of  f.»nn.i 

'  ••  Natnre,"  by  Ralph  WaMu  EiiicrH<»ii,  ori>:inally  piiblishecl  in  S<»pt<»inbor,  ISTiO. 
T>.  «  *-r|itntfi  i*  n«»w  v«»ry  ran»  but  th«  enjuiy  <»«'ciipie«  the  lirst  pla<e  in  Kn»er*»n*« 
■  M.*-*  llaiij*-^,"  piililinhwl  in  l>vi<».  '*  Natiin*"  is  a  prose  essay,  i»ut  to  it  was  prclixeil 
&«  a  nitrCUf  tiieiw  liiii^ :  — 

A  HUbtln  <'hain  of  count b»s^  ringii 
Th«*  nt'Xt  unto  the  farthest  brlni:-: 
T\w  *»y#»  rtMilii  om»*n«  whiTi*  it  i^t**  h, 
An«l  siwalc*  all  iangiiatrM  tin*  r«»«M»; 
And,  •♦triving  to  >>♦•  man,  the  worm 
Mounts  throu;;h  all  the  spin-*  of  form. 

In  hU  work  on,  "  Ralph  WaMo  Rnierson:  bin  Ufe,  Writin^^s,  and  I^iilonopby." 
Ifai4ton,  IHHI,  Mr.  G^iirge  Willis  Cooke  states  (p.  40)  that  "Nature"  was  publishe<l 
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Po€i<h}  —  I  use  this  term  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  Greek  word 
as  used  by  Herodotus,  Thueydides,  and  other  of  the  older  Greek 
writers,  and  also  sometimes  by  Plato,  and  not  in  the  later  derivative 
sense  of  poesy  or  poetry.  In  this  sense  it  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
genesis.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  confounded  with  telesis,  which  is 
the  name  I  give  to  Part  III  of  this  work.  That  is  also  the  antithesis 
to  genesis,  but  in  a  somewhat  different  sense,  and  the  distinction  will 
be  fully  pointed  out.  What  it  concerns  us  to  emphasize  now  is  that 
most  of  what  has  been  said  of  what  is  called  fine  art  is  true  also  of 
practical  art.  Whichever  should  stand  first,  and  they  were  doubt- 
less developed  jxir«jxis«M,  inventive  genius,  as  well  a.s  creative  genius, 
is  a  faculty  for  putting  together  raw  materials  so  as  to  form  new 
combinations.'  The  product  is  something  different  from  that  which 
existed  before.  It  is  a  creation.  Poesis  is  a  form  of  creative  syn- 
thesis. In  esthetic  creation  the  thing  made  is  an  ideal  freed  from 
the  crudities  of  nature  and  beautiful  to  contemplate.  In  inventive 
creation  the  thing  made  is  useful  and  serves  a  practical  purpose. 
Here  the  defects  of  nature  that  are  specially  attended  to  are  the 
obstructions  to  existence.  Nature  is  not  only  crude  and  uncouth 
but  she  is  obnoxious  and  destructive.  She  is  also  wasteful  and 
extravagant,  and  inventive  genius  works  for  economy.  The  special 
quality  to  which  inventive  genius  applies  itself  is  utility.  Here  is  a 
new  or  fourth  category  to  bo  added  to  the  conventional  three  —  truth, 
beauty,  gcxxluess.  The  useful  is  not  the  same  as  the  good,  as  used 
in  this  formula,  but  it  is  even  more  important  l>ecause  of  universal 
applieation,  while  tlie  field  of  ethics  is  a  restricted  one  which  is  con- 
stantly contracting.  The  completed  formula  should  then  be:  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and  the  useful,  in  which  the  useful  is 
not  put  last  because  least,  but  only  because  the  last  to  be  recognized. 

lUit  poesis  is  more  than  invention  and  more  than  art.  It  is  both. 
It  embodies  a  form  of  imagination  as  well  as  a  form  of  creation.     Or 

in  Soptembor,  1S.T<).  This  p<vtic  adumbration  of  nuMlorn  cvohitionary  doctrine  there- 
fore antedates  Darwin's  "  Ori^^in  of  Species"  by  twenty-three  years.  As  Emerson 
was  familiar  with  Goeth(>'s  writin;;sit  is  not  snr)>risin};  that  his  works  should  breathe 
the  spirit  of  evolution.  The  remarkable  thin^  in  this  is  that  he  should  have  men- 
tionnl  the  "  worm,"  sine*'  it  is  thron;;h  the  Vermes  that  the  vertebnite  tyj)e  was  de- 
rived. If  h(^  had  saitl  ihr  snail  the  scientitic  character  of  the  passage  would  have 
been  lost. 

i  iiT.  TolrjffiS,  a  makin;;. 

2  No  one  has  s«mmi  or  expressed  this  truth  more  clearly  than  Condon*et.  See  the 
"Tableau  histurique  de>  Pro;;res  de  TEsprit  humain,"  l*aris,  liiUO,  pp.  JfcJT  flf. 
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rathery  as  in  esthetic  art,  it  first  creates  an  ideal  and  then  creates  an 
object  which  materializes  tliat  ideal.  The  chief  difference  is  in  the 
nature  of  that  ideal.  Instead  of  an  ideal  beauty  it  is  an  ideal  utility. 
The  first  step,  too,  is  a  form  of  imagination,  for  there  is  little  in  the 
raw  materials  used  to  suggest  that  utility,  and  it  requires  as  high  an 
order  of  genius  to  form  such  an  ideal  as  it  does  to  form  an  ideal  of 
symmetry  and  perfection.  Not  enough  has  yet  been  said  of  this 
wonderful  faculty  of  imagination.*  The  popular  conception  of  it  is 
far  too  narrow.  We  sometimes  hear  of  scientific  imagination.  There 
fvrtainly  is  such.  It  is  that  faculty  which  coordinates  the  disor- 
dered impressions  received  through  the  senses  and  out  of  them  con- 
structs a  truth.  For  truth  is  also  an  ideal  and  thought  is  a  form  of 
creative  synthesis.  Experience  never  furnishes  truth.  Nothing  but 
a  creative  faculty  can  bring  truth  from  fact. 

Genesis,  —  Thus  far  I  have  only  considered  the  psychological 
asp<*ct  of  the  subject.  Its  cosmological  aspect  is  still  more  impor- 
tant, but  can  be  better  understood  in  the  light  of  these  studies  in 
mind.  The  truth  now  to  be  enforced  is  that  nature  also  creates. 
The  case  with  which  we  started  of  the  formation  of  chemical  com- 
poun<ls  illustrates  this  truth,  for  every  new  combination  is  not  only 
a  synthesis  but  a  creation.  Something  is  made  to  exist  which  did 
not  exist  l)efore.  It  is  made  of  preexisting  materials,  but  it  is 
different  from  any  of  those  materials.  What  we  miss  is  the  ideal, 
but  while  the  creations  of  mind,  being  telic,  necessarily  proceed  from 
ideals,  the  creations  of  nature,  being  genetic,  do  not  proceed  from 
ideals.  They  are  none  the  less  creations.  Wherever  there  is  com- 
bination, as  distinguished  from  mixture  —  coalescence  as  distinguished 
from  coexistence  —  something  new  results,  and  there  is  creative  syn- 
thesis. But  this  is  the  princi{>al  method  of  nature.  All  the  organ- 
ized movements  in  the  universe  involve  combination  and  coalescence. 
The  wonl  oryemic,  in  its  wider  sense,  implies  this.  Relations  that 
are  not  organic  in  this  sense  are  merely  accidental.  They  are  due  to 
cftttjunctftrey  which  is  itself  an  imi>ortant  factor  in  the  total  make-up 
of  things,  but  does  not  produce  that  intimate  interlocking  of  ele- 
ments necessary  to  render  their  uni(m  a  new  unit.  The  branches 
of  an  oak  may  interlock  with  those  of  an  elm,  but  there  will  be  no 

J  In  tb^  French  Unjcnaf^  tma.</iw»ris  to  invent  as  well  n^  to  iinAi;ino.  ami  th»«  Miroe 
U  trof  for  moftt  of  th«>  romance  lanf^iia^i'S.  Tin*  diHtiiirtion  bctwwn  th#*  esthetic  An«l 
tlw  Oftrfal  has  been  differentiated  out  of  tlic  hoino);eu**«»iui  idea  of  cn*ation. 
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coalescence,  no  cross  fertilization,  but  two  closely  related  species 
of  oak  thus  mechanically  forced  together  will  hybridize.  Entirely 
different  animals,  as  the  cat  and  the  dog,  would  be  sterile  inter  «e, 
but  more  nearly  related  ones,  as  the  ass  and  the  horse,  are  partially 
fertile.  An  amalgam  or  an  alloy  can  scarcely  be  called  a  new  prod- 
uct, but  an  acid  or  a  salt  is  a  true  creation.  There  must  be  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  resemblance,  there  must  be  a  mutual  affinity,  before 
there  can  result  that  organic  union  which  constitutes  creation.  The 
synthesis  must  be  natural  and  not  fortuitous. 

It  is  here  that  we  find  the  application  of  creative  synthesis  to  the 
general  fact  of  filiation.  The  natural  order  of  the  sciences  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  more  complex  phenomena  of  the  higher  sciences 
are  the  creative  products  of  phenomena  of  a  lower  order.  The 
former  are  (jenenited  by  the  latter,  and  all  generation,  or  genesis,  is 
creative.  The  relation  between  them  is  organic.  The  more  complex 
sciencHis  deal  with  tliese  new  products,  which  are,  indeed,  composed 
of  elements  constituting  the  units  of  the  less  complex  ones,  but  they 
are  no  longer  directly  recognizable  as  such,  having  combined  to  form 
units  of  a  higher  order,  and  it  is  these  higher  units  with  which  the 
complex  sciences  deal.  By  the  laws  of  motion  described  in  the 
fourth  chapter,  under  which  mechanical  motion  is  converted  into 
molecular  motion,  physics  passes  into  chemistry.  By  the  recom- 
poinnlini;  of  chemical  elements,  inorganic  compounds,  and  organic 
coinj)<)un(ls,  protoplasm  is  evolved,  and  chemistry  passes  into  biology. 
By  a  further  process  of  reeompounding,  to  be  considered  in  future 
chapter's,  life  passes  into  mind.  By  a  still  higher  series  of  creative 
acts  iiijui  and  society  come  forth.  Xone  of  tliese  steps  will  be  neg- 
lected, l)\it  their  full  treatment  here  would  be  to  anticipate. 

The  order  of  the  dependence  of  the  sciences  is  thus  seen  to  be 
something  more  than  the  inverse  order  of  generality  and  complexity. 
This  of  itself,  as  fonnuliited  by  Comte,  is  a  great  truth,  but  tliere  is 
a  still  deeper  truth,  viz.,  that  each  of  the  higher  sciences  is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  creative  synthesis  of  all  the  sciences  below  it  in  the 
scale.  Each  science  is  thus  distinct,  thou.i^h  not  independent.  It  is  a 
new  and  ditferent  held  of  phenomena.  Chemistry  is  not  physics,  but 
a  science  apart.  Biology  is  not  chemistry,  nor  is  psychology,  as  Comte 
maintained,  biology.  Sociology  is  not  psychology,  still  less  biolog^^ 
It  is  a  science,  new  in  two  senses,  viz.,  those  of  being  newly  created  and 
newly  discovered.     It  is  the  product  of  recompounding  of  the  sim- 
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pier  sciences.  The  sociological  units  are  compounds  of  psychological 
units,  but  differ  as  much  from  their  components  as  corrosive  subli- 
mate differs  from  chlorine  or  mercury.  This  principle  also  explains 
the  relation  of  sociology  to  the  special  social  sciences.  It  is  not 
(|uite  enough  to  say  that  it  is  a  synthesis  of  them  all.  It  is  the  new 
compound  which  their  synthesis  creates.  It  is  not  any  of  them  and 
it  is  not  all  of  them.  It  is  that  science  which  they  spontaneously 
grjnerate.  It  is  a  genetic  product,  the  last  term  in  the  genesis  of 
science.  The  sj>ecial  social  sciences  are  the  luiits  of  aggregation 
that  organically  combine  to  create  sociology,  but  they  lose  their  in- 
dividuality as  completely  as  do  chemical  units,  and  the  resultant 
pro*luct  is  wholly  unlike  any  of  them  and  is  of  a  higher  order.  All 
this  is  tnie  of  any  of  the  complex  sciences,  but  sociology,  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  entire  series,  is  enriched  by  all  the  truths  of 
nature  and  embraces  all  truth.     It  is  the  acieutia  scientiarum. 

Still  another  vexed  question  finds  its  solution  here,  to  wit,  the 
question  of  the  social  consciousness  or  collective  mind.  It  receives 
the  same  answer  as  the  rest.  The  social  mind  is  a  product  of  spon- 
taneous creative  synthesis  of  all  individual  minds.  In  this  sense  it 
is  real.  That  it  differs  widely  from  any  individual  mind  has  been 
abundantly  shown  by  many  writers.  In  this  case  the  resulting 
comiH>und,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  compared  to  the  component  units, 
fifmiewhat  represents  their  average.  It  seems  to  bo  l)elow  the  aver- 
a^ce,  but  this  is  partly  from  the  habit  of  only  observing  the  highest 
j»jiyeliic  phenomena  and  disregarding  the  lowest.  The  social  mind 
bomntinies  seems  to  lie  embryonic,  i.e.,  to  take  the  form  of  the  more 
primitive  mind  of  man  as  we  observe  it  in  uncivilized  races.  This 
is  due  to  the  fiwt  that  in  manifestations  of  the  social  mind  the 
artiticial  restraints  of  civilized  life  are  removed.  The  ])eriod  of  the 
evolution  of  civility  is  very  short  compared  with  the  preoivilized 
jieriod.  and  the  coat  of  civility  is  thin.  *'  Scrat^-h  a  Russian  and  you 
have  a  Tartar.''  Scratch  a  savant  and  you  liave  a  savage.  The 
process  of  becoming  civilized  has  Iwen  one  of  restraint.  The  civil- 
ize<i  man  puts  his  best  foot  forward.  Civilized  life  helps  to  do  this. 
Living  in  houses,  every  one  coneeale<l  from  his  fellows,  favors  the 
f»roc»^s.  Witness  the  restraint  that  j^eople  feel  when  obliged,  even 
for  a  brief  iK*rio<l,  as  in  certain  cottages  at  the  seaside,  to  live  where 
wliat  they  say  can  be  heard  by  the  occupants  of  adjacent  rooms. 
Huw  the  tent  life  of  the  earlier  ages  of  Euroi)eau  history  must  have 
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laid  bare  human  character !  That  of  the  army  does  this  now,  as  I 
have  had  occasion  personally  to  observe.  Pioneer  life  and  life 
in  mining  camps  has  the  same  effect* 

Now,  just  as  in  the  camp,  so  in  the  crowd,  the  restraints  of  civil- 
ized life  are  removed.  The  thin  veneering  that  covers  men's  acts  in 
society  peels  off,  and  the  true  character  of  the  civilized  man  as  an 
enlightened  savage  comes  to  light.  The  veneering  consists  of  about 
half  culture  and  half  hypocrisy.  The  social  mind  partly  lays  off 
both  these  garbs  and  represents  men  more  nearly  as  they  are.  The 
acts  which  would  be  objectionable  in  private  life  are  shifted  to  the 
broad  shoulders  of  all  the  rest  No  individual  holds  himself  respon- 
sible for  them.  This  has  been  pointed  out  by  various  writers  and 
numerous  illustrations  given.  I  will  add  only  one,  which  relates  to 
one  of  the  most  recently  acquired  civilized  qualities,  viz.,  modesty. 
At  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876  I  saw  a  crowd 
of  orderly,  well-dressed,  and  evidently  genteel  people  around  the 
monkey  cages,  and  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls  alike  were  laughing 
and  shouting  and  gazing  at  actions  of  the  large  apes  which  probably 
not  one  of  those  present,  if  in  small  companies  acquainted  with  one 
another,  would  have  pretended  to  see.  I  made  a  note  of  the  fact  at 
the  time  as  illustrating  how  little  it  requires  to  rub  off  the  thin  wash 
of  modesty  that  covers  civilized  society.  And  it  is  much  the  same 
with  nearly  all  distinctively  civilized  qualities  of  man.  The  erratic 
and  erotic  career  of  Oscar  Wilde  would  furnish  another  illustration 
of  the  same  truth.  Kemove  social  restraints  and  men  will  act  their 
natures,  and  social  ideals  are  so  much  higher  than  human  nature 
that  the  social  mind,  which  is  so  much  nearer  the  natural  mind  than 
the  individual  mind  is  under  these  restraints,  seems  much  lower, 
cruder,  and  more  i)riniitive  than  that  of  individuals.  Its  qualitative 
differences  are  almost  wholly  due  to  the  removal  of  these  restraints. 
Much  more  might  be  said  under  this  head  but  it  would  be  m^iinly 
a  repetition  of  what  has  been  said  by  others. 

Synthetic  Creations  of  Nature,  —  We  thus  see  that  nature  is  crea- 
tive as  well  as  man,  that  creation  is  genetic  as  well  as  telic,  and  that 
the  products  of  genesis  as  well  as  those  of  telesis  are  products  of 
creative  synthesis.  It  is  these  wide  applications  of  creative  synthe- 
sis that  it  chiefly  concerns  us  to  note,  and  we  may  now  briefly  review 
a  few  of  the  most  important  of  them.     The  fact  to  be  insisted  upon 

1  Dr.  Ross  lias  emphasized  this  point.    See  his  **  Social  Control,"  pp.  45,  46. 
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is  that  evolution  is  through  and  through  creative.  As  change  after 
change  goes  on  from  the  nehular  chaos  toward  universal  cosmos, 
from  cosmos  to  hios,  and  from  bios  to  logos,  long  stretches  inter- 
vene Ijetween  these  several  great  stadia,  during  which  the  creative 
products  liave  not  as  yet  assumed  such  definite  forms  as  to  consti- 
tute turning  |)oints  or  crises  in  the  march  of  the  world's  progress. 
But  ever  an<l  anon  such  a  stage  is  reached,  and  a  new  creative 
{irtiiluct  is  brought  forth,  so  unlike  anything  tluit  has  hitherto 
existe^i,  and  so  canlinal  in  its  nature  as  to  give,  as  it  were,  a  new 
jioint  of  d«*p{irture  to  all  future  evolution.  At  every  such  stage  the 
universe  seems  to  cliange  front  and  thenceforward  to  march  in  a 
new  direction.  There  have  been  many  such  cosmical  crises,  after 
each  of  which  there  has  been  a  new  universe. 

We  know  not  what  the  absolutely  elementary  state  of  matter  may 
be,  but  the  universal  ether  is  now  almost  as  well  proved  as  the 
existence  of  {londerable  matter.  If  out  of  it  there  once  came  those 
relative  condensations  which  constituted  the  as  yet  homogeneous 
and  undifferentiated  masses  of  diffused  matter  called  nebulae,  this 
tauHt  have  marked  one  of  the  cosmic  epochs  of  which  wo  have 
ft[M>ken,  and  such  a  nebula  may  be  regarded  as  a  synthetic  creation. 
Tliat  such  nebuhe  subsequently  differentiated  into  systems  of  worlds 
of  which  our  stilar  system  is  one  is  nothing  more  than  a  statement 
of  the  nebular  hyixithesis  of  Kant  and  Laplace.  Every  such  world 
system  is  a  cosmic  creation.  The  history  of  our  j)lanet  has  doubt- 
less lieen  repeated  thousands  of  times  in  all  the  (countless  star  sys- 
tems tliat  we  have  ocular  demonstration  of  within  the  limits  of  our 
lenticular  universe.  As  we  know  little  of  other  planets  and  much 
of  our  own,  we  can  only  assume  that  the  course  of  evolution  has 
btren  similar  in  all.  Confining  ourselves  to  our  earth,  we  practically 
know  tliat  in  the  course  of  its  history  there  liave  been  evolved  three 
of  the  e|KM'h-making  proj^erties  tliat  we  are  considering,  viz.,  life, 
fe**hnp,  and  thought. 

Hut  these  properties  l)elong  to  certain  material  products  tliat  have 
first  been  evolved,  each  of  which  was  a  new  creation.  They  have 
a{i|i«^re<i  at  long  intervals  in  an  ascending  unilateral  series,  and 
each  sucifssive  prcxluct,  while  i)08sessing  all  the  projHjrties  of  the 
one  that  immediately  j)recedwl  it,  possesses  the  one  additional  proj)- 
erty  by  which  it  is  sjiecially  distinguished.  The  activities  mani- 
fested by  these  creative  products  of  evolution  are  oithor  nmlrcular 
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or  molar,  and  each  gives  rise  to  some  kind  of  phenomena  which  are 
capable  of  classification.  Each  product  is  at  once  the  effect  of  ante- 
cedent causes  and  the  cause  of  further  effects,  and  the  kinds  of 
causes  to  which  these  latter  belong  may  also  be  classified.  Thus  all 
activities  are  either  molecular  or  molar,  all  phenomena  are  either 
physical,  vital,  psychic,  or  social,  and  all  causes  are  either  efficient, 
conative,  or  telic.  Placing  these  products  in  a  column  in  the  ascend- 
ing order  of  their  development,  and  the  properties  they  possess,  the 
quality  of  their  activities,  the  phenomena  they  manifest,  and  the 
nature  of  the  causes  through  which  they  work,  in  parallel  columns, 
we  shall  have  the  following  table :  — 


SYNTHETIC  CREATIONS  OF  NATCRE 

DlFTEKESTIAL  ATTRinLTES 

ProiKTtU's          1       Activities 

Phenomena  1      CauMV 

Society                                 Achievement 
Man                                      Intellect 
Animals                               Feeling 

!   Molar 

Social 
Psychic 

Telic 
Conative 

Plants                                 Life 

' 

Vital 
Physical 

Protoplasm 

Organic  Compounds    ^ 
Inorganic  Compounds  > 
Chemical  Klements      ^ 

1  Motility          J 

i 
Chemism 

Molecular 

Efficient 

Univei-sal  Ether               '  Vibration 

Radiant 

1 

Whether  we  con  template  the  products  or  the  properties  of  this 
series,  each  of  these  steps  in  evolution,  or  synthetic  creations  of 
nature,  may  be  regarded  as  something  new,  ?.c.,  as  something  that 
had  no  existence  before.  Although  their  primary  elements  always 
existed,  the  combinations  resulting  in  the  several  products  constitute 
so  many  distinct  things.  Although  the  ])roperties  are  all  manifesta- 
tions of  the  universal  force,  still  that  force  never  manifested  itself 
before  in  anything  like  the  same  way.  They  are  wholly  different 
modes  of  motion.  Each  new  plane  of  existence  thus  attained  is  a 
fresh  base  of  operations.  The  successive  products  and  properties 
are  so  many  discrete  degrees  in  the  history  of  the  universe.  Only 
liis  most  philosophical  disciples  know  j\ist  what  Swedenlwrg  meant 
by  *'  discrete  degrees."  Init  as  he  was  a  true  poet,  this  may  have  been 
a  poetic  idea  or  i)ro])lietic  vision  of  the  law  of  evolution  and  universal 
genesis  which  I  have  endeavored  to  sketch.     He  may  have  dimly 
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seen  the  creative  power  of  nature  and  the  principle  of  creative  syn- 
thesis, and  his  discrete  degrees  may  have  been  an  adumbration  of 
the  synthetic  creations  of  nature. 

I  have  not  introduced  worlds  into  the  table  l)e(ause  all  worlds 
roust  consist  of  chemical  elements,  inorganic  compounds,  and  organic 
c<»miK)unds,  and  the  proi)erty  of  chemism  must  be  common  to 
them  all.  l*roto]»lasm,  though  probably  the  result  of  some  form  of 
re«omi>ounding  of  organic  comi)ounds,  is  unlike  any  other  product 
of  chemism,  and  marks  the  transiti(m  from  spontaneous  molecular 
to  >jH»ntaneous  molar  activity,  which  latter  is  the  fundamental  char- 
ai-tnristic  of  vital  or  biotic  phenomena.  It  came  to  stay  and  is,  as 
Hiixlfv  says,  the  i)hysieal  basis  of  life.  Out  of  it  sprang  the  plant 
in.»rM  and  the  animal  world.  But  the  plant  only  elal)orates  inor- 
jr.mic  matter,  while  the  animal  must  ro-elalx)rate  the  organic  matter 
cn'at»Hl  by  the  plant.  The  chief  differential  attribute  of  the  animal, 
h'»wfv.'r.  is  what  I  call  feeling  —  the  property  of  self-awareness. 
Th»»  hiv;lu*st  animals,  it  is  true,  ]»osscss  the  germs  of  intelligence,  but 
for  <«>nvcnicnce  of  tabular  representation,  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
li^j^'-i.  intellect  may  Ik;  maile  to  begin  with  man.  The  will  bt»longs 
to  animals  and  is  the  kind  of  force  or  cau.sation  that  they  employ. 
At  U 4 torn  it  is  a  form  of  the  eflicient  cause,  but  it  is  deserving  of  a 
!»j»»'riiil  designation.  We  will  call  such  causes  conative.  The  plu^ 
n'»m»'na  pn'sented  by  protoplasm  and  by  plants  are  vital.  The 
diff»T«ntiiil  (jMhlitional)  phenomena  ]>resentc(l  by  animals,  including 
niaii,  arc  psy<hic.  I'ut  intellect  is  essentially  a  linal  causi*.  Man, 
with  all  the  attributes  of  all  the  lower  pHnlucls  and  intellect  added, 
c*'n«»r:ites  another  and  highest  product,  society.  This  is  also  dis- 
crete and  hitherto  unknown  (in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  word, 
f^'  rhapter  III).  That  which  chiefly  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
<t»^iiiic  creations  is  its  capacity  for  achievement.  Social  phenomena 
\]x\^  inaugurate  an(>ther,  an<l  thus  far  the?  last,  new  ileparliire  in  tin* 
lu-t'TV  of  evolution,  viz.,  the  nnn'ein«*nl  toward  eivilization.  Many 
•ii-tiiii-t  lin«*s  of  culture  have  start«Ml,  Imi  only  one  promises  to  pns- 
^♦•^s  i^rinanent  continuity.  Tin*  recent  rapid  wi*sterni/ing  of  »lai»an 
ii  jiroUibly  an  earnest  of  what  will  Ik}  the  ultimate  result  in  China, 
India,  and  oth«T  Oriental  civilizations,  while  the  weaker  ones  will 
U*  ••imply  absorl»e<l  in  the  mass  of  ()cci<lental  life  that  is  overflowing 
and  ijverrunning  all  the  remoter  continents  and  the  islands  of  the 
Mra. 
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It  will  not  have  escaped  attention  that  these  broad  steps  in  evolu- 
tion are  closely  analogous  to  the  more  restricted  phenomena  of 
organic  development  taking  place  within  one  of  the  cosmic  periods. 
The  fact  is  here  even  more  marked  that  at  every  one  of  the  culmi- 
nating points  a  new  direction  is  given  to  the  whole  scheme  by  the 
appearance  of  a  new  product  with  its  added  attributes.  The  march 
of  cosmic,  as  of  organic  evolution  is  thus  zigzag.  It  resembles  the 
culm  of  certain  grasses  that  changes  its  direction  at  every  joint.  It 
is  perfectly  homologous  to  the  stem  of  a  sympodial  plant,  which 
consists  of  a  series  of  branches  each  of  which  has  appropriated  prac- 
tically all  the  energy  of  the  plant.  For  the  differential  attribute 
which  each  cosmic  product  possesses  in  addition  to  those  of  all 
before  it  immediately  becomes  paramount  and  the  antecedent  ones 
sink  into  relative  insignificance.  Each  product  with  its  concomitant 
attributes  is  thus  a  true  syrapode,  and  cosmic  evolution  is  also 
sympodial. 

Finally  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  series  is  parallel  to  that  of  the 
sciences  of  the  hierarchy.  This  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  is 
true,  since  those  sciences  simply  deal  with  the  phenomena  which 
nature  presents.  But  we  saw  that  the  sciences  could  be  arranged 
in  a  natural  succession  and  that  when  so  arranged  they  grew  out  of 
one  another  in  such  a  manner  that  the  term  JiUaJtion  could  be 
properly  applied  to  it.  But  this  is  because  there  is  a  corresponding 
relation  among  the  phenomena  themselves.  This  corresponding 
relation  is  the  genetic  succession  of  cosmic  products  with  their 
differential  attributes  that  we  have  been  considering.  The  succes- 
sion is  not  only  genetic  but  tocogenetic.  The  higher  terms  are  gener- 
ated by  the  lower  through  creative  synthesis,  and  are  thus  affiliated 
upon  them.  The  filiation  of  the  sciences  is  the  simple  correlate  of 
the  filiation  of  the  products  and  attributes  of  evolution. 


CHAPTER   VI 
THE  DYNAMIC   AGENT 

Glaxcixo  again  at  the  table  of  synthetic  creations  of  nature  on 
p.  94,  and  giving  special  attention  now  to  the  second  column  of 
**  proijerties/'  we  may  note  first  that  it  is  as  true  of  properties  as  of 
prmiucts  that  they  are  affiliated  upon  one  another,  the  lower  beget- 
ting the  higher.  It  cannot  perhaps  be  said  to  be  known  that  chem- 
ism  grows  out  of  ethereal  vibrations,  though  the  phenomena  of 
thermodynamics  point  that  way.  But  we  can  almost  say  that  we 
know  that  life  emerges  in  some  way  from  chemism  through  the 
difftrential  attribute  of  protoplasm,  motility.  That  feeling  sprang 
fn>m  life  will  be  the  thesis  of  the  next  chapter.  The  proof  that 
fe<*ling  created  intellect  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XVII.  That  achieve- 
ni^'nt,  as  defined  in  Chapter  III,  is  only  iK)ssible  in  a  rational  being, 
would  seem  to  require  no  demonstration. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  mode  of  jircxluc- 
in;:  effects,  called  the  "  cause  "  in  the  last  column  of  the  table,  is  in 
fe#*ling  conative,  and  in  intellect  telic.  This  distinction  is  funda- 
mental, and  upon  it  dei)end8  the  primary  subdivision  of  sociology. 
A  conative  cause  is,  as  was  stated  in  the  last  chapter,  a  modality  of 
the  efficient  cause,  but  it  is  psychic  instead  of  physical,  and  this  dis- 
tinction, while  not  generic,  is  fundamental,  and  calls  for  a  wholly  dif- 
f»*rent  method  of  treatment.  The  ti'lic  or  final  cause  is  not  a  force, 
as  in  ever}'  form  of  efficient  cause,  but  it  utilizes  efficient  causes  in 
a  manner  wholly  its  own,  and  thus  pro<luces  effects.  It  will  \h*  both 
ormvenient  and  correct  to  regard  both  the  conative  and  tlie  tt*lic 
caust*  a«  agencies  in  sociology,  or,  still  more  definitely,  as  the  two 
prime  lujHutA  in  society.  The  conative  caus<»,  \mi)^  a  true  force,  is 
the  ihptamic  fujent,  the  wortl  dt/namir  Unng  here  used  in  its  primary 
sen.v^  denoting  force.  The  final  cause  is  the  (lit^rtire  ntjeut  of 
SfMMety.  the  nature  of  which  will  be  fully  set  forth  in  Part  III. 

There  are  two  s^miewhat  different  meanings  of  the  word  dynamic 
in  current  use.  The  primary  one,  bast*<l  on  the  etymology  of  the 
■  1)7 
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word,  simply  relates  to  foroe.     This  use  of  the  word  is  much  less 
i'onimon  than  the  other,  chieflv  because  the  need  of  such  a  term  does 
u^t  often  arise.     The  stvond  or  derivative  meaning  relates  to  move- 
ment ami  i*hani;e,  and  this  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  most 
frei[uently  used.     It  is  so  used  in  the  mathematical  science  of  me- 
ohanios,  and  is  opposed  to  static,  which  there  simply  denotes  that 
the  forces  are  in  eipiilibrium.     This  meaning  of  the  word  dynamic 
has  Wen  transferred  to  other  sciences,  but  so  soon  as  it  becomes 
applicable  to  real  and  not  hypothetical  bodies  there  is  almost  neces- 
sarily attached  to  it  the  notion  of  cliange.     The  more  complex  the 
si*ienoe  to  whieh  it  is  applied  the  more  the  idea  of  change  becomes 
prominent  until  in  its  biological,  psychological,  and  sociological  uses 
this  is  the  leading  idea.     It  is  so  often  used  in  connection  with  the 
phenomena  of  evolution  that  we  sometimes  find  it  practically  identi- 
tied  with  pp>*fr*\^^h\\  but  all  careful  writers  recognize  that  it  may 
apply  as  well  to  catabolic  or  regressive  phenomena  as  to  anabolic  or 
j^rogressive  ones.     Besides  mechanics,  astronomy,  physics,  and  geol- 
ogy, in  which  dynamic  ]^lunomena  form  regular  departments,  I  have, 
in  the  course  of  my  reading,  ol>served  its  application  to  chemistry, 
biology,  psyohi>logy.  logic  \^Tarde^.  economics  (Patten),  and  sociology. 
In  all  these  oases  it  is  in  the  secondary  or  derivative  sense  that 
the  term  is  used.     Certain  writers  have  endeavored  to  avoid  this  use 
of  tlie  wonl  dynamic  in  two  senses  by  substituting  kinetic  for  the 
secondary  sense,  but  tliis  does  not  accomplish  the  object,  since  the 
notion  involved  in  kinetic  is  not  the  same  as  the  one  involved  in 
dvnamio.     Kinetic  is  essentially  a  physical  term,  and  signifies  actual 
motion,  anil  the  opposite  of  it  is  not  static,  but  itfjtential.     The  dis- 
tinct ion  is  c  loar  enonixh,  and  almost  the  same  distinction  is  seen  in 
the  two  l'.n:^'lish  words  iU'»tinn  and  motmit'iit.    ^lotion  does  not  imply 
chant^e,  unh'ss  it  be  simple  change  of  jjosition,  but  movement  may 
and  tieiiiu'ntly  d»H\s  imply  transformation.     In  all  the  higher  appli- 
cations t»f  the  word  dynamir,  from  geolot^y  upward,  the  ideaof  trans- 
fornu\tii»n  is  involved.     This  is  the  sense  in  which  dynamic,  and  its 
substantive  form  dynamic's,  will  be  used  in  Chapter  XL     In  the  pres- 
ent chapter,  and  indeed,  throughout  Part  II,  as  the  leading  concc])- 
tion  embodied  in  tlie  phrase  d'/nnmir  n'jtmt,  the  term  will  be  nseil  in 
its  primary  or  etymoloj^ical  sense,  as  relating  to  force. 

All  the  cosmic  products  of  creative  synthesis  —  the  synthetic  crea- 
tions of  nature  —  have  their  characteristic  i)roi>erties  or  modes  of 
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acting,  and  it  is  through  these  that  they  produce  effects.  Taken 
tng»*ther  these  active  proi>erties  constitute  the  forces  of  nature. 
Tht*se  se|»arate  and  apparently  different  forces,  are,  however,  only 
RO  many  mo4lalities  of  the  one  universal  force,  but  it  is  not  only  con- 
%'eni«^nt  but  practically  correct  to  treat  them  as  distinct.  Each  of 
these  pro<lucts,  moreover,  may  be  said  to  form  the  basis  or  subject- 
matter  of  a  science,  and  these  sciences  are  distinct  in  the  same  sense. 
TlifV  are  creations,  a!ul  represent  successively  new  aape(!ts  of  cosmic 
history.  Every  true  science  is  a  domain  of  forces,  and  the  nature  of 
the  forces  differs  with  the  science.  Indeed  this  difference  in  the 
forees  is  what  constitutes  the  difference  existing  among  the  sciences. 
Without  dwelling  on  the  j»hysical  forces,  and  even  passing  over  the 
vital  force.^,  we  may  l>egin  at  once  the  consideration  of  the  psychic 
force?.  For  the  present,  too,  we  will  omit  the  strictly  zoidogical 
aspwt  of  the  subject^  and  deal  only  with  man.  As  each  product 
j»osfjess<»s  all  the  pro^xfrties  of  the  ante<*edent  prcnlucts  with  its  own 
peculiar  ilifferential  attribute  achled,  man  possesses  feeling  in  com- 
mon with  the  lower  animals,  and  the  fact  which  it  is  imi>ortant  to 
note  just  at  this  i»oiut  is  that  feiding  constitutes  the  dynamic  agent, 
and  i:»  therefore  the  highest  .attribute  that  we  have  to  consider  so 
long  a.s  we  are  dealing  with  the  dynamic  agent. 

Now  f**eling  is  a  true  cosmic  force,  as  will  l)e  fully  shown,  and 
constitutes  the  propelling  agent  in  animals  and  in  man.  In  the 
aswii'iated  state  of  man  it  is  the  social  forre,  and  with  it  th«*  sociolo- 
gist must  deal.  Umler  this  agency  social  phenoim'ua  take  place 
arconling  to  uniform  laws  which  may  be  stuilied  in  the  same  way 
that  the  laws  of  any  other  d<»main  of  phenomena  are  studit^d.  So<!i- 
o!oiry  is  thus  a  true  science,  answering  to  the  definition  of  a  science, 
viz..  a  field  of  jihenomena  ])roduced  by  true  natural  forces  and 
ermf«»rming  to  uniform  laws.  I5ut  feeling  as  the  dynamic  agent 
m.mift'HtH  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  just  as  it  is  convenient 
and  pnwtically  correct  to  sjieak  of  a  j>lunility  of  natural  forces, 
th**  UKHlalitieB  of  the  universal  force,  so  it  is  convenient  and  practi- 
cally correct  to  s|>eak  of  a  pluKdity  of  social  forces,  the  modalities 
of  th«-  j^-neral  so<ual  force  or  dynamic  agent. 

The  conservation  of  energy  and  correlati<m  of  forces  are  as  applica- 
He  to  ]»sychic  and  social  forces  as  to  physical  forc«»s.  Thi?>  truth 
ha.H  U-#'n  iM^rceiveil  by  sociologists,  but  failure  to  understand  the 
principle  of  creative  synthesis  has   led  to  grave  misconceptions. 
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Sijme  of  theniy  f^'^r  e3cample,  talk  as  thooglL  these  higher  forces  were 
eternal  and  could  never  be  added  to  or  subtracted  f  ronSy  bat  were 
unchangeable  in  quantity.  The  truth  is  that  they  are  compara- 
tively recent  developments.  There  can  be  no  psychic  force  where 
there  is  no  mirnL  no  vital  force  where  there  is  no  life.  There  can 
be  no  mind  where  there  is  no  brain  or  nerve  ganglia,  no  life  where 
there  is  no  animal,  plant,  protist,  or  protoplasm.  The  products 
must  first  be  created  in  which  the  forces  inhere,  but  of  course  the 
proy^^^^rties  appear  jAiri  p*.i,istA  with  the  products,  and  both  conform 
to  the  p^^:<^ess  of  genesis,  or  becoming,  through  infinitesimal  incre- 
ments. Tnis  erroneous  conception  of  the  uncreatibility  and  inde- 
stnietibility  of  vital  and  psychic  forces  tends  to  keep  alive  the 
older  and  more  p*>pular  error,  which  survives  from  the  theological 
stage  of  history,  that  the  universe  is  endowed  with  life  and  intelli- 
gence. All  such  erroneous  world  views  rest  on  a  basis  of  truth. 
They  are  simply  crude  conceptions  of  the  truth.  The  soul  of  truth 
containe<l  in  this  ern^r  is  that  the  universe  possesses  the  potency  of 
life  and  mind.  It  has  within  it  all  the  elements  out  of  which  life 
and  mind  are  constructed.  But  before  life  and  mind  can  exist  they 
must  first  be  constructed.  To  say  that  they  exist  in  some  difiFused 
state  in  the  universe  is  as  false  as  to  say  that  houses  exist  in  a  bank 
of  clay  out  of  which  bricks  may  be  made.  Vital  and  psychic  forces 
are  new  creations,  and  they  can  only  be  brought  into  existence 
through  the  delicate  instrumentalities  of  organic  development. 
They  must  come  through  protoplasm,  the  product  of  chemism  and 
be  tlab<.»rated  in  the  alembic  of  nature,  l^rotoplasm  must  be  con- 
c»-ntrate<l  in  cyttxles  and  cells,  cells  must  be  united  into  the  cormus, 
the  process  must  l)e  continued  until  tissues  are  evolved  —  ectoderm, 
endoderm,  and  mesoderm  —  and  out  of  these  tlie  Metazoan  body 
must  l)e  built.  The  protoplasmic  tracts  and  threads  of  the  Proto- 
zoan niu>t  be  inch)sed  in  sheaths  and  sent  Vmuicliing  and  ana.stomos- 
uii:  throuLrh  the  animal  IkhIv.  lMiysiohv_rical  dynamos  must  be 
established  at  convenient  ]M)ints,  and  from  these  ganglionic  iK)wer 
liouses  the  currents  of  life  and  sensibility  must  be  sent  round 
through  the  animal  tissues.  Motor  and  sensor  apparatus  must  be 
j)erfec.tly  adjusted.  Finally  a  great  central  storage  battery,  the 
brain,  must  be  devised  and  put  in  charge  of  the  whole  system.  All 
this  must  Ut  a<'coui])li.shed  before  any  great  development  of  vital 
and  psycliic  force  can  take  place.     From  this  point  on  greater  and 
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greater  quantities  of  mind  power  can  be  stored  for  use  until  the 
phenomena  of  intelligence  shall  at  length  dimly  appear  and  thence- 
forward increase  until  mind  reaches  the  stage  at  which  it  can 
contemplate  its  own  history  and  development. 

The  social  forces  are  therefore  psychic,  and  hence  sociology  must 
have  a  psychologic  basis.  It  cannot  be  based  directly  ui)on  biology, 
which  only  manifests  the  phenomena  of  the  vital  forces.  It  may  be 
said  that  animals  possess  feeling  although  coming  within  the  domain 
of  biology.  This  is  tnie,  and  psychology  begins  with  the  animal. 
It  is  psychology  tliat  rests  on  biology'.  Here  there  is  direct  filiation, 
and  mind  is  of  biologic  origin.  The  higher  terms  of  the  series  of 
modalities  are :  chemism,  bathmism,  zoism,  and  psychism,  and  there 
i.H  complete  filiation  throughout  the  entire  series. 

The  popular  conception  of  "  mind  "  is  wholly  inadequate  for  the 
ft«>ciulogist.  A  ra<re  of  beings  who  are  capable  of  thinking  on  such 
subjects  at  all  are  certain  to  be  so  much  struck  by  this  thinking 
jmwer  or  faculty  that  they  will  soon  come  to  regard  it  as  constituting 
mind,  and  when  they  use  that  word  it  will  only  be  in  the  sense  of 
the  thinking  faculty.  When  they  advance  still  farther  and  become 
phihjHophers  this  tendency  increases,  and  we  atM^ordingly  find  most 
of  the  works  on  mind  confined  to  the  thinking  faculty.  The  use  of 
the  word  mind  in  any  other  sense  is  rare,  but  it  is  obvious  upon  the 
h-aftt  reflection  that  it  must  include  much  more.  It  certainly  must 
include  the  feelings,  the  emotions,  the  passions,  the  will.  This  is  of 
ci»urse  rfH'ognized  by  scientific  psychologists,  who  usually  divide 
|>syrholo)^y  into  two  dei)artments,  the  one  (commonly  put  first)  con- 
.•iiHting  of  the  senses  and  the  intellect,  and  the  other  of  the  emotions 
and  the  will.  None  of  these  works,  however,  draw  the  clear  distinc- 
tion Ix'tween  these  two  departments  of  mind  that  the  sociologist 
requires.  With  him  it  is,  or  should  be  fundamental.  He  must  dis- 
criver the  forces  that  govern  social  phenomena,  and  the  thinking 
faculty  is  not  a  force.  But  feeling  is  a  true  force  and  its  various 
manifestations  constitute  the  social  forces. 

The  feelings  had,  moreover,  a  much  earlier  origin  than  the  intellect, 
ft  tliat  during  a  prolonged  period  they  constituted  the  only  psychic 
manifestations,  and  do  so  still  throughout  iiractically  the  entire  ani- 
iij.il  world.  The  simplest  forms  of  feeling  develoiH»d  ovit  of  vitality 
through  motility  to  irritability  and  sensibility  in  a  series  of  very  short 
»tcpH.     The  sensori-motor  apparatus  was  the  first  to  develop,  and 
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for  a  specific  and  practical  purpose,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next 
chapter.  Tliis  great  primordial  half  of  mind  is  sometimes  appro- 
priately said  to  constitute  tlie  affective  side  of  mind,  since  it  embraces 
all  the  affections  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  word.  It  is  also,  with 
equal  propriety,  called  the  subjective  department  of  mind,  the  phe- 
nomena being  wholly  subjective  or  relating  to  the  organism,  and 
never  objective  or  relating  to  the  external  world. 

Without  entering  here  into  other  characteristics  of  feeling,  it  is 
essential  to  our  present  purpose  to  point  out  that  one  of  its  inherent 
qualities  is  that  of  seeking  an  end.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  appetitive, 
and  this  is  popularly  recognized  by  the  word  appetite.  All  appetites 
belong  to  the  subjective  department  of  mind.  A  general  term  for 
this  quality  is  appetition.  Appetition  is  a  motive  and  impels  to 
action.  It  is  this  that  constitutes  it  a  force.  It  is  the  sensor  side 
of  the  motor  fact,  and  the  force  is  proportional  to  the  intensity  of 
the  feeling.  The  word  vwiive  has  two  meanings.  It  often  means 
inducement  or  purpose.  This  is  a  telic  sense  not  applicable  hera 
Its  primary  meaning  is  that  which  causes  or  impels,  and  this  is  the 
one  we  are  using.  The  French  language  has  a  separate  word  for 
these  two  ideas,  the  first  being  expressed  by  motif  and  the  second  by 
mobile,  Appetition  is  a  mobile,  not  a  motif.  It  is  an  efficient  cause, 
not  a  final  cause.  In  a  word,  it  is  conative.  It  is  the  psychic  mo- 
tive to  action.  Action  is  certain  to  follow  the  motive  unless  pre- 
vented by  some  physical  obstacle  or  by  other  motives  that  antagonize 
it  and  produce  a  state  of  psychic  equilibrium.  That  is,  it  is  similar 
in  all  essential  respects  to  all  other  natural  forces.  It  is  further 
true  that  no  ])sychically  endowed  being  can  move  without  a  motive. 
Such  a  thing  would  \)e  an  efTeet  without  a  cause. 

In  eonimon  parlance,  ai)petiticm,  or  psychic  motive,  is  simply 
desire,  and  desire  of  whatever  kind  is  a  true  natural  force.  The 
collective  desires  of  associated  men  are  the  social  forces.  This  use 
of  the  word  desire  is,  however,  very  broad.  It  embraces  all  wants, 
volitions,  and  asjiirations.  From  this  j^oint  of  view  feeling  is  iden- 
tical with  desire.  Frimarily  all  feeling  is  intensive.  It  not  only 
consists  in  an  awareness  of  self  but  in  an  awareness  of  some  need. 
Wasting  tissues  constantly  need  to  be  renewed,  and  feeling  consists 
in  a  sense  of  this  need.  With  increased  complexity  of  structure  other 
needs  arise,  until  in  man  and  society  the  wants  are  unlimited  in  num- 
ber and  variety.     Plan's  whole  affective  nature  is  composed  of  them. 
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All  emotions  and  all  passions  consist,  on  final  analysis,  of  appetitions. 
All  crarings,  yearnings,  and  longings,  all  hopes,  anticipations,  aspira- 
tions, and  ambitions,  are  such.  But  they  may  be  negative,  or  forces  of 
repulsion  instead  of  attraction.  Such  are  fear,  hate,  env}-,  jealousy. 
When  the  desire  is  beyond  all  hope  of  satisfaction  they  take  the 
form  of  grief,  sorrow,  disappointment,  and  despair.  Man  is  thus 
a  theater  of  desires,  positive,  negative,  or  suppressed,  all  of  which 
rause  some  form  of  action,  and  which  together  constitute  the  dynamic 
ai»ent. 

It  is  therefore  well  worth  our  while  to  consider  for  a  moment 
tho  philosojjhy  of  desire.  Desire  is  a  psychic  condition  resulting 
primarily  from  restraint,  exerted  by  the  impinging  environment, 
to  motor  activity,  and  where  strong  enough  it  overcomes  these 
barriers  and  causes  activity.  It  is  a  sensation,  and  it  must  be 
n-rarded  as  an  unpleasant  sensation.  The  activity  it  causes  is 
always  expended  in  removing  the  restraint.  Until  this  is  accom- 
jihshetl  the  sensation  must  be  a  disagreeable  one.  If  it  were 
affre^-able  the  effort  would  be  in  the  direction  of  continuing  it, 
not  of  terminating  it  Desire  is  therefore  in  the  nature  of  pain. 
It  diff«Ts,  however,  from  other  forms  of  pain  in  containing  within 
it  a  suggestion  of  action  for  relief.  A  bum,  a  boil,  or  any  other 
painful  affection,  furnishes  a  sensation  which  does  not  embody  in 
the  sensation  itself  any  suggestion  of  action  that  will  relieve  tin; 
pain.  All  desire  does  emlKxiy  such  a  suggestion,  and  the  action 
fn;;gested  is  certain  to  be  i>erformed  unless  prevontt.Ml  by  some  of 
thi*  caufW'S  al)Ove  si)ecilied.  The  typical  form  of  ])hysi('al  d(»sire 
i*  to  lie  found  in  the  phenomenon  of  itching.  Desire  is  essentially 
pnirient  In  cutaneous  affections  causing  this  sensation  the  incliniir 
ti«'n  may  liecome  irresistible  to  proiluce  an  alteration  in  the  tissues 
affeiteil. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  certain  sensations  which  convey  a  suggestion 
of  tho  ai'tion  necessary-  to  reli«»ve  them,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are 
not  pnjjierly  it<*hing.  There  is  a  sort  of  disease  calle<l  niysoph<.l»ia, 
1  morbiil  s^nse  of  lieing  unclean,  which  constantly  drives  tiie 
patient  to  wash  himself.  The  sensiition  due  to  Immu;^  wet,  »-sim'- 
cially  that  of  having  wet  clothing,  is  usually  disai^reeable  wvn 
when  not  attembnl  with  the  sensaticm  of  coM,  and  suggests  effort 
to  dry  one's  self.  When  the  sleeve  of  an  undergarment  works  up 
th«»  feeling  is  very  disagreeable  and  the  pulling  of  it  down  produces 
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a  marked  satisfaction.  Such  sensations  and  many  others,  such  as 
that  of  a  bad  odor  or  a  bad  taste,  though  disagreeable,  are  not  called 
pains,  any  more  than  is  desire,  and  therefore,  as  there  is  no  other  one 
word  for  them,  it  seems  proper  to  use  the  word  pain  in  a  sense 
wide  enough  to  include  all  sensations  that  are  unpleasant  or  which 
a  sentient  being  shuns  or  seeks  to  remove  or  relieve.  In  this 
sense  all  desire  is  pain.  As  distinguished  from  the  more  normal 
forms  of  pain,  which  may  be  called  positive,  desire  may  be  called 
negative  pain.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
discomfort  experienced  by  man  is  due  to  unsatisfied  desire.  But 
the  phnise  unsatisfied  desire  is  tautological,  since  the  quality  of 
being  unsatisfied  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  desire.  All  desire  is 
unsatisfied  desire.  A  satisfied  desire  would  no  longer  be  desire  at 
all.  Desire  might  almost  be  defined  as  dissatisfaction.  Discontent 
consists  entirely  in  the  desire  for  things  that  cannot  be  attained. 

While  desire  is  scarcely  ever  perceived  to  be  pain,  of  which  it 
really  is  a  form,  it  is  very  commonly  regarded  as  a  pleasure,  which 
it  is  not.  This  is  because  in  the  vague,  undisciplined  thinking  of 
the  mass  of  mankind  desire  is  so  spontaneously  and  universally 
associated  with  its  satisfaction  that  the  two  wholly  distinct  things 
cannot  be  separated.  The  fact  is  that  just  as  the  greater  part  of 
all  uu happiness  consists  in  desires  that  are  not  satisfied,  so  the 
greater  part  of  all  happiness  consists  in  satisfying  desires.  Relief 
from  any  pain,  if  sufficiently  rapid,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  pleasure.  It  is  relative  pleasure.  If  it  is  arrested  before  it 
is  complete  and  a  portion  of  the  pain  continue,  it  will  soon  be 
reco.^uized  as  such,  although  the  sudden  partial  sensation  may 
have  seemed  to  be  a  pleasure.  Desire  is  a  kind  of  pain  which 
further  differs  from  other  kinds  in  the  possibility  of  more  or  less 
rapid  relief.  As  it  is  always  due  to  something  that  is  withheld 
the  supply  of  that  desideratum  satisfies  the  desire  and  relieves 
the  pain.  In  most  eases,  too,  this  act  of  supplying  the  want 
and  the  consecpient  lelief  produce  a  peculiarly  agreeable  sensa- 
tion. Desire  represents  a  d(»privation,  and  its  satisfaction  consists 
in  the  supply  of  the  thing  of  which  the  subject  was  deprived. 
The  more  intense  the  desire  the  more  gratifying  the  satisfaction. 
Desire  differs  again  from  other  forms  of  pain  in  not  generally 
representing  a  pathologic  state.  Other  kinds  of  pain  usually  re- 
sult from  some   derangement  of  function.     There   is  no  essential 
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differenoe  between  them  and  disease.  Most  diseases  are  painful, 
and  the  pain  is  due  to  such  derangeuieut.  Some  pathologists 
maintain  that  all  disease  is  due  to  some  lack  in  the  supply  of 
those  things  needful  to  perfect  health.  They  may  all  be  reduced 
to  this,  because  even  where  extraneous  bodies  invade  the  system 
and  derange  its  functions  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  equivalent  to 
the  want  of  the  proper  supply.  Hut  the  sensation  called  desire  pre- 
t»up|»oses  a  healthy  state  of  the  system.  Desire  is  liable  to  fail  in  a 
iliseaseti  state.  A  strong  craving  for  a  natural  supply  betokens  a 
healthy  state.  Long  deprivation  may  bring  on  a  diseased  state,  or 
the  organs  may  become  atrophied  by  inaction,  usually  at  the  ex- 
jiense  of  other  organs.  Where  the  supply  is  j)ermanently  with- 
held, such  is  the  adjustability  of  the  physical  constitution  that 
the  desire  will  ultimately  disap|)ear.  Usually  it  takes  some  other 
form.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  slow  habituation  to  different 
kinds  c»f  diet  and  different  conditions  of  life  become  possible. 

Itut  supi)osing  that  the  desire  is  fresh  and  healthy  its  satisfaction 
i*  a  pleasure,  and  when  we  consider  the  great  numlx»r  and  variety 
of  desires  to  which  man  is  subject  an<l  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
are  actually  satisfied  sooner  or  later  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
Vdlume  of  pleasure  that  is  thus  yielded.  It  constitutes  the  great 
liulk  of  all  that  makes  existence  tolerable.  It  is  i)Ossible  to  make 
a  nmgh  calculation  of  the  relative  amount  of  satisfied  and  imsatis- 
fi«i  desire.  If  the  latter  j)revail  over  the  former  we  have  a  social 
fttate  which  Dr.  Simon  N.  Patten  has  happily  characterized  as  a 
**pain  economy,"  and  if  the  reverse  is  the  case  we  have  his 
''pleasure  economy."*  All  social  progress,  in  the  proj)er  sense  of 
the  phnLse,  is  a  movement  from  a  pain  economy  toward  a  pleasure 
•■coniimy,  or  at  least  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  Uie  satisfac- 
tion of  a  greater  and  greater  proi>ortion  of  the  desires  of  men.  Tt 
.dso  involves  the  question  of  the  increase  in  the  number  and  in- 
tensity of  desires,  but  this  cannot  be  entero<l  into  here. 

In  ordinar}'  imus  and  in  diseas«*s  from  which  men  recover  the 
lemeninf?  of  the  pain  is  usually  so  slow  that  its  character  as  pain  is 
rew>i,rnize<l  as  long  as  it  endures  at  all.  There  is  no  distinct  sense 
of  relief.  This  is  because  there  is  no  l>asis  for  dirt»ct  comparison  of 
greater  with  lesser  pains.     But  if  sufficiently  rapid  for  such  direct 

J  7A^  Theory  o/  Sttrial  FortvM.  Supplement  to  th«  Annals  of  the  Aeatiemy  of 
P^Uiciit  and  StKiai  Science,  January,  IHUS,  pp.  5(»,  CO,  70. 
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comparison  there  is  a  sense  of  relief  that  is  a  relative  pleasure. 
Most  desires  are  satisfied  rapidly  enough  for  sach  a  direct  compari- 
son, and  the  difference  between  the  unsatisfied  and  the  satisfied  state 
is  intensely  vivid.  It  amounts  to  a  pleasure  commensurate  with 
the  intensity  of  the  desire  and  the  completeness  of  the  satisfaction. 
But  it  is  never  instantaneous.  Time  is  always  required,  and  so  far 
as  the  actual  or  prest^ntative  pleasure  is  concerned,  this  is  all  of  it 
If  it  was  instantaneous  there  would  only  be  a  representative  pleasure, 
viz.,  the  comparison  of  remembered  sensations.  In  the  actual  case 
both  these  elements  exist.  If  only  one  desire  existed  and  was  satis- 
fied this  would  be  all  of  a  man's  happiness.  But  in  point  of  fact  all 
men  are  always  subject  to  a  great  number  of  desires,  and  if  a  fair 
share  of  them  are  satisfied  at  intervals  of  time  there  results  a  gen- 
eral state  which  is  called  happiness.  Besides  the  more  prominent 
and  intense  specific  desires  of  which  every  one  is  always  conscious, 
there  is  constantly  present  in  the  healthy  organism  a  stream  of 
minor  and  chiefly  unconscious  desires  arising  out  of  the  normal 
wants  of  the  system.  These  are  also  being  perpetually  satisfied  by 
the  prcxresses  of  nutrition,  assimilation,  and  metabolism,  and  the 
satisfaction,  if  it  cannot  be  called  pleasure,  that  results  constitutes 
what  is  called  the  "  enjoyment  of  health." 

Schopt'iihauer  accurately  showed  that  the  satisfaction  of  desire 
was  its  termination,  but  he  drew  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  pleas- 
ure was  only  vAiri  from  pain,  and  had  no  positive  existence  —  that 
hiil)pin(\ss  was  an  illusion.  Hartmann  souj^rht  to  i)eri»etuate  this 
error.  Tlioy  forgot  to  lake  into  the  calculation  the  time  element 
that  we  have  been  considering.  This  ahme  can  give  reality  to 
plcasiin*,  and  when  we  recognize  the  perpetual  stream  of  desires 
constantly  being  satisfied,  we  see  that  in  a  normal  human  life 
ph*;isurai)le  sensations  of  various  kinds  practically  fill  all  the  inter- 
vals of  cxisteiu'c.  This  constitutes  human  happiness,  and  is  the 
only  ol)j<'ct  really  worth  striving  for.  Even  if  we  admit,  as  most 
psychologists  maintain,  that  no  part  of  man's  psychic  activity  is  ab- 
solutely continuous,  but  that  the  stream  of  feeling  really  consists 
in  a  series  of  separate  shocks  rapidly  succeeding  one  another,  still 
the  case  is  virtually  unchanged,  since  the  very  fact  that  it  required 
close  ]>sychological  study  to  discover  this,  if  it  is  true,  shows  thjit, 
to  all  but  the  j)sychologist,  happiness  is  a  continuous  state.  The 
pulse  and  the  beating  of  the  heart  must  be  specially  observed  to  be 
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perceived.  Systole,  diastole,  i)eristalsis,  and  even  breathing,  are 
practically  unconscious,  and  much  more  so  all  the  various  vibrations 
of  the  nervous  system,  ganglionic,  and  cerebral  transformations  that 
generate  feelings  and  emotions. 

of  the  stronger,  conscious,  and  often  violent  desires  those  of 
lumper  and  love  of  course  hold  the  first  place.  These  are  original, 
/.*.,  not  in  any  sense  derivative,  and  belong  to  all  creatures  above 
the  Pmtozoa  certainly,  and  perhaps  to  these  also.  They  are  both 
ji^rfei'tly  typical  desires,  and  all  that  has  been  said  of  desire  in  gen- 
t-ral  ai»plii*s  to  them.  They  are  the  chief  mainsprings  to  action,  and 
it  may  ahuost  Ije  said  that  all  other  desires  are  directly  or  remotely 
derivt'd  from  them.  This  statement,  however,  would  require  quali- 
fication. I?ut  these  forces  liave  not  diminished  with  higher  organi- 
rati«;n  and  the  a]>]H*arance  of  other  desires.  They  are  quite  as  strong 
in  man  as  in  animals,  and  in  the  higker  ty|)es  of  men  as  in  the  lower 
tyj»es.  In  society  they  l)ecome  the  principal  social  forces  and  the 
f<mndations  of  s«x»iology.  They  imjijel  mankind  to  the  i)erformance 
of  the  great  bulk  of  all  the  oi)erations  of  sotuety.  They  are  strong 
and  reliabh*  forces  and  capable  of  working  out  spontaneously  most 
of  th**  problems  that  physical  life  presents. 

This  truth  has  been  j)erceivcd  by  philosophere  and  poets,  but  the 
most  classical  expression  of  it  is  that  of  Schiller  in  his  "  Lyrisch- 
didaitische  (iedichte '* :  — 

Doch  well,  wa«  ein  Professor  spricht 
Nicht  fi\e\ch  zu  alien  dringet. 
So  Ubl  Natur  die  Mutter-I*flicht 
Und  Ror^n,  diiHH  iiie  die  Kette  bricht, 
VikI  diiMS  der  Reif  iiie  ftprin^et. 
EifiHtweilen,  bis  drn  Ban  der  Welt 
Philoiiopbie  zuHaiuuienhiilt, 
Krhiilt  Hie  das  (tetriebe 
Dureh  IIiini;rr  und  durch  Liebc. 

P«iliti<*al  economists  early  seized  upon  it,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  lasi.s  of  all  economics  also.  The  failure  of  mathematical  econom- 
ics to  ine»*t  the  mod(*rn  problems  of  life  and  business  was  not  due 
to  any  flaw  in  p<»siting  the  reliability  of  human  impulses.  It  cor- 
r»-itly  '^rasjM-d  the  ontogenetic  and  phylov^'cnctic  forces  of  society, 
btit  it  >^ri»undeii  on  the  failure  to  n»cognizt»  the  sociogenetic  and  tht» 
id^a  fnrct's.  These,  as  we  shall  see,  were  a  fa<jtor  l)efore  the  era  of 
macliin*'ry,  and  have  steadily  advanced  in  importance  with  civili/a- 
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tion,  until  they  have  become  second  only  to  the  primary  motives 

that  we  are  considering. 

Katzenhofer  has  shown  that  all  interest  is  derived  from  satisfac- 
tions. If  we  closely  analyze  this  question  we  shall  see  that  such  is 
the  case.  Interest  is  almost  a  synonym  of  desire  in  the  sense  here 
employed.  Attention  cannot  be  attracted  unless  an  interest  can  be 
aroused,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  holding  out  the  prospect  of 
some  satisfaction.  If  some  craving  of  the  soid  is  to  be  answered  by 
a  suggested  act  that  act  will  be  performed.  This  is  all  tliat  is 
involved  in  inducement  or  incentive,  and  when  a  subject  or  an 
action  becomes  attractive,  this  simply  means  that  it  promises  a 
satisfaction  or  pleasure.  Interest  thus  involves  an  ellipsis.  The 
satisfaction  of  desire  is  understood.  Such  elliptical  terms  are  very 
convenient.  They  clothe  the  naked  truth,  and  almost  without  dimi- 
nution of  clearness,  they  convey  the  truth  in  a  delicate  way  to 
minds  that  might  be  somewhat  shocked  or  pained  to  view  it  full  in 
the  face.  Human  interests  thus  constitute  the  equivalents  of  the 
social  forces.  They  are  coextensive  with  the  dynamic  agent  in 
society. 

Many  other  elements  might  be  enumerated  as  entering  into  so 
complex  a  conception  as  the  dynamic  agent,  and  which  do  not  seem 
at  first  glance  to  come  strictly  under  the  definitions  thus  far  given, 
but  which  in  fact  may  be  reduced  to  them  by  giving  sufficient  lati- 
tude to  the  terms.  Such,  for  example,  are  curiosity  and  wonder, 
considered  as  social  stimuli,  and  no  one  can  deny  the  influence  of 
ennui  in  promoting  activity.  Some  of  these  considerations  will 
recur  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  but  they  are  too  much  in  the 
nature  of  details  to  Ix^  dealt  with  further  in  this  general  outline  of 
tlie  dynamic  agent.  AVitli  the  development  of  mankind  the  deriva- 
tive forces  come  more  and  more  into  the  foreground  until  a  point  is 
at  length  reached  at  which  they  seem  at  least  to  be  m<»re  potent 
agencies  than  the  original  forces.  These  are  also  true  natural 
forces  and  simply  swell  the  volume  of  social  energy.  Sociology 
takes  account  of  them  all,  and  is  the  science  which  treats  of  what 
the  social  forces  have  done  and  are  doing,  and  of  how  they  accom- 
plish results. 

.\s  denoting  the  position  that  sociology  occujues  relatively  t^  the 
otlier  sciences  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  attitude  of  the  civil- 
ized world  toward  the  social  forces  is  analogous  to  the  attitude  (»f 
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the  savage  toward  the  physical  forces.  All  know  that  this  is  one 
of  apprehension.  Fear  and  not  love  of  nature  is  the  characteristic  of 
priioitive  peoples.  "  It  is  an  inherent  attribute  of  the  human  mind 
to  exi>erience  fear  and  not  hope  or  joy  at  the  aspect  of  that  which  is 
unexp<vted  and  extraordinary." '  There  is  something  peculiarly  awe- 
inspiring  about  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  fear  they  arouse  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  real  danger.  The  danger  of  being  run  over 
by  a  railroad  train,  of  being  thrown  from  a  horse  or  a  carriage,  or  of 
bping  killed  by  any  of  the  common  causes  of  accidents,  is  much 
great^-r  than  that  of  being  struck  by  lightning  or  buried  by  an  earth- 
4uake,  and  yet  the  fear  of  these  phenomena  is  scarcely  ever  exi)eri- 
eni-ed,  while  the  others  are  commonly  much  feared.  Some  one  sent 
out  a  circular  to  many  intelligent  persons  asking  them  what  of  all 
things  they  most  feared.  Few  were  found  to  fear  those  dangers 
whirh  statistics  show  to  be  the  really  greatest,  but  many  confessed  to 
grt-at  f<*ar  of  natural  events,  lightning,  win<l,  cyclones,  hailstones, 
ft*-.  A  few  declared  that  their  greatest  dread  was  that  of  being  struck 
by  iDfteoric  stones!  The  sensation  pro<luce<l  by  earthquake  shocks  has 
hf^n  graphically  described  by  Humboldt  *  and  Darwin,'  who,  although 
rationally  assured  that  there  was  little  real  danger,  could  not  su])- 
press  that  instinctive  U»rror  that  all  men  have  inherited  from  the 
savage  state  when  all  nature  was  regarded  as  conscious  and  malig- 
nant. It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the  blind  f(H»lhardiness 
with  whi<*h  people  are  known  to  crowd  up  to  the  foot  of  volcanoes 
t^»  lie  buried  under  molten  lava  at  the  next  great  erui)tion.  This 
fart  is  psychologic^ally  a  very  complex  one,  and  doubtless  want  and 
habituation  are  large  elements  in  it,  but  at  l)ottom  I  believe  it  to 
n^t  on  a  form  of  sujKjrstition  akin  U)  that  which  causes  nature  to  be 
anduly  feare<l.  It  is  a  form  of  fatiilism,  a  world  view  chanicteristie 
of  man  U*fore  he  acquired  a  scientific  conception  of  the  nature  of 
me<:hanical  causation,  and  under  th«*  illusion  of  which  he  lost  all 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  his  own  efforts  or  iwtions.  For  it  is  precisely 
thiji  sense  of  {tersonal  helplessness  that  gives  rise  to  those  indeseril)- 

»  llanihoMt  "  Oximoft."  Ott*»*H  tninHlatl<»n,  Vol.  I,  p.  IT.  This  translation 
•^frrlv  'l««e*  juMlrr  to  th#  original,  whlrh  in  as  foUown:  **  Kn  liejct  tiff  in  <1«t  triilM'n 
Xatiir  *\f^  Mrnjw^bMi,  In  elner  ♦•rnj«t«Tfiillt«-n  .\MHl«ht  iI»t  DiiiRf ,  dajw  Man  I'luTwar- 
irf*-.  AnM#'r<*nl«*ntlk>he  nor  Fuwht,  nirlit  Fn-mle  o«I«t  HofTnun);.  «Tn'Kt."  **  Koh- 
■i.^,-  <  otta'<i««liti«in.   liroo,    in  4  voIh.,  Stuttjcart,  1H70,  Vol.  I,  p.  7.1. 

»  Op.  rit..  Vol.  I,  p|i.  1.17  ff. 

>  '•  Jottnul  of  Kefleanbeif/'  New  York,  1K71.  p.  302. 
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able  terrors  that  natural  phenomena  inspire.  The  idea  of  the  possi- 
bility of  influencing  natural  events  or  controlling  physical  forces 
thus  manifested  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  primitive  man,  and  the  feel- 
ing is  that  if  the  inscrutable  powers  of  nature  really  intend  his 
destruction  there  is  no  remedy. 

Now,  as  already  remarked,  civilized  man,  although  he  has  learned 
not  only  to  avert  the  dangers  of  the  physical  forces  but  even  to  sub- 
jugate and  utilize  them,  has  made  no  progress  with  social  forces,  and 
looks  upon  the  passions  precisely  as  the  savage  looks  uix)n  the  tor- 
nado, ^lan  is  only  civilized  in  relation  to  the  lower  and  simpler 
phenomena.  Toward  the  higher  and  more  complex  phenomena  he 
is  still  a  savage.  He  has  no  more  thought  of  controlling,  much  less 
utilizing,  the  social  forces  than  the  savage  has  of  controlling  or  util- 
izing the  thunderbolt.  Just  as  pestilences  were  formerly  regarded 
as  scourges  of  God,  so  the  so-called  evil  propensities  of  man,  which 
are  nothing  but  manifestations  of  social  energy,  are  still  looked  upon 
as  necessary  inflictions  which  may  be  preached  against  but  must  be 
endured.  This  difference  is  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  while  we 
now  have  sciences  of  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  bacteriology, 
which  teach  the  true  nature  of  storms,  electricity,  gases,  earth- 
quakes, and  disease  germs,  we  have  no  science  of  social  psychology 
or  sociology  that  teaches  the  true  nature  of  human  motives,  desires, 
and  i)assions  or  of  social  wants  and  needs  and  the  psychic  energy 
working  for  their  satisfaction.  The  sociologist  who  has  a  proper 
conception  of  his  science  as  similar  in  all  essential  respects  to  these 
other  sciences,  and  as  having,  like  them,  a  practical  pur|X)se  and  use 
for  man,  looks  upon  the  social  forces  as  everybody  looks  upon  the 
])hysical  and  vital  forces,  and  sees  in  them  powers  of  nature  now 
doing  injury,  or  at  least  running  to  waste,  and  perceives  that,  as  in 
the  other  ease,  they  may,  by  being  first  studied  and  understood,  be 
rendered  harmless  and  ultimately  converted  into  the  servants  of 
man,  and  harnessed,  as  the  lightning  has  been  harnessed,  to  the 
on-<'uing  chariot  of  civilization. 


CHAPTER  VII 
niOIX)GIC  ORIGIX  OF  THE  SUBJECTIVE  FACULTIES 

The  supreme  importance  to  sociology  of  the  dynamic  agent,  the 
g*?neral  nature  of  which  was  outlined  in  the  last  chapter,  justifies 
any  amount  of  effort  to  acquire  a  full  and  fundamental  conception 
of  it.  The  only  way  in  which  anything  can  be  completely  under- 
stood is  to  learn  its  history.  All  of  nature^s  creations  are  genetic, 
aod  therefore  their  history  is  always  the  same  as  their  genesis.  As 
these  creations  have  not  always  existed,  but  have  come  into  exist- 
ence at  certain  epochs  in  the  course  of  universal  evolution,  before 
whifh  they  did  not  exist,  it  becomes  necessary  to  learn  their  origin 
as  an  essf*ntial  i>art  of  their  genesis.  The  problem  before  us,  then, 
is  nothing  less  than  the  origin  and  genesis  of  the  dynamic  agent. 
As  this  only  includes  part  of  mind,  viz.,  the  subjective  faculties,  we 
uf'Vil  nr»t  concern  ourselves  at  all  with  the  other  part,  or  the  objec- 
tive faculti^-a,  and  may  refer  their  treatment  to  Part  III. 

All  ffonesis  is  the  result  of  the  oi>eration  of  efficient  causes  pro- 
diiring  natund  effects  through  the  action  of  the  ap]>ropriate  forces. 
A  stufly  of  the  genesis  of  any  natural  product  ccmsists,  then,  chiefly 
in  a  seanh  for  the  causes  that  have  prtnluced  it.  The  form  of 
res«*arrli  is  essentially  a»tiological.  ]»ut  the  ])rinciple  of  creative 
synthesis  furnishes  the  clue  to  the  pursuit  of  the  causes  tliat  have 
protluctHl  the  observed  results.  AVe  know,  at  least,  that  the  jiroduct 
we  are  studying  has  l)een  created  out  of  materials  of  a  lower  order 
that  exist4»<l  anterior  to  it  It  is  therefore  among  these  materials 
and  their  j>rojH»rties  that  we  must  look  for  the  antecedents  to  th<» 
nrnre  cnmpb*x  synthetic  creations  of  nature.  The  small  jjart  of  tin* 
univ»-r?*p  that  comes  within  the  range  of  our  ])()wers  of  observation 
re\eals  a  movement  from  the  lower  t<^)ward  the  high«T  orders  of 
ph**!iomena.  Possibly  in  otht'r  parts  thrre  may  Ix^.  a  (•orres]>onding 
inverse  movement,  so  that  progn\ss  and  regress  may  ujhmi  the  whoU^ 
exantly  Vialance  each  other,  but  of  this  we  have  only  a  few  suggestive 
examples.       (hir  earth  is  now  cajiable  of  sustaining  life  ovrr  the 
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greater  part  of  its  surface.  Paleontology  teaches  us  that  there  has 
been  a  gradual  rise  in  the  type  of  structure  of  both  plants  and  ani- 
mals throughout  geologic  time.  History,  ethnology,  archaeology, 
and  what  we  know  of  human  paleontology,  all  combine  to  prove 
that  the  human  race  has  been  slowly  rising  from  lower  to  higher 
states.  In  neither  of  these  series  is  there  any  sign  that  it  is 
approaching  a  culminating  point,  beyond  which  it  will  cease  to  be 
an  ascending  and  become  a  descending  series. 

The  Object  op  Nature 

While  the  scientific  world  does  not  doubt  that  all  the  phenomena 
of  evolution  are  strictly  genetic  and  produced  by  forces  from  behind 
that  push  things  into  their  observed  shapes,  still,  such  unilateral 
tendencies  as  those  last  mentioned  certainly  present  the  appearance 
of  being  directed  toward  an  end,  and  there  is  small  wonder  that 
throughout  the  theological  stage  of  human  thought  it  should  have 
been  believed  that  they  were  thus  directed.  This  stage  covered  the 
entire  formative  period  of  language,  and  the  consequence  was  tliat 
language  acquired  a  teleological  form  which  it  is  now  very  difficult 
to  modify.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  discuss  the  phenomena  of 
nature  in  any  other  form  of  language,  and  we  are  practically  com- 
pelled first  to  disclaim  all  teleological  leanings  and  then  proceed  to 
talk  in  teleological  terms.  It  certainly  brings  the  idea  more  vividly 
home  to  the  mind  to  speak  of  the  object  of  nature  in  a  case  like  the 
present  than  to  speak  of  the  tendencies  of  things,  and  when  it  is 
understood  that  no  more  is  meant  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter 
form  of  expression  no  special  harm  can  result  from  its  use. 

AVe  may,  then,  properly  inquire  what  seems  to  be  the  general 
object  of  nature  in  the  creation  of  the  several  higher  and  higher 
products  that  we  have  been  considering.  What  is  the  end  toward 
which  matters  seem  to  be  moving  in  an  ascending  series  of  creative 
acts  such  as  we  observe  in  our  part  of  the  universe  at  the  present 
stage  of  cosmic  evolution?  If  we  go  far  enough  back  through  the 
geologic  ages  of  the  earth's  history  we  ultimately  arrive  at  a  time 
when,  if  the  science  of  the  earth  teaches  anything,  there  was  nothing 
in  it  or  upon  it  but  inorganic  matter.  Even  at  the  present  time  the 
amount  of  inorganic  matter  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  organic, 
or  still  more  of  organized  and  living  matter,  that  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive of  this  little  being  blotted  out  leaving  only  a  dead  world.     It 
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is  practically  confined  to  its  surface,  if  we  regard  the  water,  like  the 
air,  as  simply  an  enveloping  medium.  After  an  enormous  period 
ftillowing  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  a  crust  over  the 
molten  mass  of  which  the  earth  was  formerly  composed,  and  which 
i>  sup|>osed  still  to  constitute  the  whole  of  its  interior,  the  simplest 
fi>rms  of  life  Ix^gan  to  appear,  the  earliest  probably  consisting  of 
b«Mne  exceedingly  low  form  of  vegetable  organism,  such  as  that, 
wliatever  it  was,  which  made  the  graphite  beds  of  the  Laurentian. 
i  Kher  forms  came  slowly  on  until  in  the  Cambrian  we  have  trilobites 
and  molluscs;  in  the  Silurian,  seaweeds  and  higher  molluscs;  in 
the  Devonian  land  plants  and  fishes;  in  the  Carboniferous,  forests 
of  higher  land  plants,  and  so  on  down,  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
life  both  increasing,  until  the  present  flora  and  fauna  of  the  globe 
were  finally  prcniuced. 

Throughout  the  entire  process  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  increase 
in  the  bidk  of  organize<l  matter  was  attended  with  a  corresjionding 
increase  in  the  degree  of  structural  development.  This  might,  it  is 
true,  be  stated  the  other  way,  but  the  lesson  would  l)e  the  same. 
That  lesson  seems  to  Ik»  that  the  increased  structural  development  is 
the  condition  to  the  increased  mass  of  organized  matter.  It  is  i)rob- 
able  that  the  quantity  of  lowly  organized  matter  still  largely  pre- 
dominates over  that  of  the  highly  organized,  but  among  land  plants 
the  higher  ty|)es,  such  as  the  coniferous  and  dicotyledonous  forest 
trees,  pre«lominate  over  the  lower  tyix^s,  such  as  the  ferns  and 
mosses.  Among  animals  the  herds  of  ungulates  that  roamed  over 
vast  areas  Ix'fore  man  commenced  their  systematic!  <*xtermination 
may  have  constituted  the  larger  part  of  the  animal  life  of  tin*  glolK*, 
ronsidered  from  the  sole  jK»int  of  view  of  mass  of  organized  matter, 
w«»ii;ht,  for  example.  Hut  man,  after  all,  has  done  little  more  than 
substitute  <lomestie  for  feral  creatures,  and  there  i)robably  never 
were  as  many  bisons  on  the  west4*rn  jdains  of  America  as  there  now 
are  cattle  on  the  .same  area,  while  the  animals  that  man  ke(»ps  in 
existence  in  thickly  jieopled  countries  doubtless  greatly  exceed  in  bulk 
and  weight  the  faunas  of  those  countries  Ix^fore  they  were  settled  by 
luan.  Kven  if  we  consider  the  subject  from  the  standj)oint  of  brain 
develo[»ment,  as  the  highest  forui  of  structural  organization,  we  shall 
find  the  law  to  hold  goo<l,  for  it  is  this  that  has  enabled  the  human 
rac*»  to  increase  until  the  population  of  the  gloln*  has  reached  about 
l/iOO.OiK),000,  the  aggregate   mass  of  whose  boilies  represents,  in 
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addition  to  an  undiminished  quantity  of  animal  life,  a  larger  amount 
of  organized  matter  than  could  have  been  produced  without  the  aid 
of  such  brain  development. 

We  may  therefore  probably  say  with  some  approach  toward  the 
truth  that  the  object  of  nature,  as  this  phrase  has  been  explained,  is 
to  convert  as  lai'ge  an  amount  as  possible  of  inorganic  into  organic 
and  organized  matter.  This  may  be  a  somewhat  unpoetical  conclu- 
sion, and  if  we  could  have  things  as  we  want  them  a  more  delicate 
and  respectable  end  might  be  imagined  for  nature  to  pursue.  But 
we  are  only  trying  to  ascertain  what  the  end  really  is  toward  which 
things  tend,  and  this  formula  comes  nearer  to  expressing  it  than  any 
other  that  has  been  offered.  It  may  be  asked  why  the  end  is  not 
rather  structural  perfection.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  seems  to  be 
a  means  rather  than  an  end.  It  obviously  accomplishes  the  end,  and 
it  seems  to  be  a  more  pertinent  question  how  it  happened  to  be  hit 
upon  as  a  means.  And  here  we  encounter  a  curious  state  of  things 
which  we  shall  find  to  recur  at  almost  every  one  of  the  great  cosmic 
steps.  Weismann  several  times  refers  to  certain  peculiar  phenomena 
which  he  meets  with  in  the  course  of  his  biological  researches, 
for  which  there  seems  to  have  been  no  antecedent  preparation,  and 
which  in  the  normal  course  of  things  would  not  be  expected.  In 
fiict  they  are  usually  more  or  less  contrary  to  the  expected  result, 
and  seem  like  mistakes  in  the  economy  of  nature.  For  such  phe- 
nomena he  uses  the  term  ^'unintended."  A  course  or  series  of 
events  is  set  on  foot  generating  certain  products  and  proj)erties, 
when  at  length  some  of  these  latter  begin  to  work  at  cross  puriK>ses 
to  the  general  movement  and  tend  to  antagonize  it.  They  were 
created  for  one  purpose  which  they  serve,  but  are  foimd  to  possess 
other  qualities  ^vhich  develop  until  they  overshadow  the  original 
qualities  and  react  against  the  normal  course  of  things. 

Structural  development  in  organic  beings  sometimes  comes  partly 
within  this  class  of  occurrences.  It  serves  its  purpose  admirably  at 
the  beginning  and  for  a  long  period,  but  when  it  begins  to  take  the 
form  of  extreme  specializaticm  it  ceases  to  conduce  to  the  advantage 
of  the  race,  and,  as  shown  in  Chapter  Y,  it  prej)ares  for  its  own 
destruction.  Perfection  of  structure  may  be  looked  \q)on  as  a  device 
for  securing  the  end  above  described.  It  is  simply  the  means  to 
that  end.  It  therefore  seems  to  be  telic.  Everywhere  in  nature 
genesis  simulates  telesis.     The  true  scientilic  explanation  of  this  is 
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that  the  nisus  of  nature  is  in  all  directions,  and  the  principle  of 
md vantage  selects  the  advantageous  course.  We  may  imagine  every 
oUier  conceivable  method  of  attaining  the  end  to  have  been  tried 
and  all  the  rest  to  have  failed  because  not  advantageous.  If  there 
is  a  {lath  to  success  it  is  sure  to  be  found  because  all  paths  are  tried. 
This  se<^ures  the  same  result  as  if  a  directive  agent  had  iwinted  out 
the  only  true  path,  and  no  other  had  hetm  tried.  AVe  h>okeis-on, 
after  thtf  success  has  been  achieved,  know  nothinj;  of  the  infinite 
nunilier  of  failures  because  they  have  left  no  record.  This  may  be 
taken  as  the  general  explanation  of  the  universal  belief  in  teleology 
during  the  theological  i>eriod  of  intellectual  development. 

OKKiiN  OF  Life 

Planets  are  formed  by  the  condensation  of  nebulous  matter.  As 
the  mass  condenses  it  contracts.  The  volatilized  elements  vary 
frreatly  in  their  degn?es  of  volatility  and  some  of  them,  in  the 
prof^ess  of  cooling  through  radiation,  and  fi-om  the  increasing  dis- 
tance from  the  central  mass  (sun),  reach  their  |K)iuts  of  liquefaction 
earlier  tlian  others.  From  the  liquid  state  they  finally  reach  the 
vis4'iil  or  molten  state,  and  ultimately  the  solid  state.  Thus  the 
different  substances  become  distributed  according  to  their  constitu- 
tions in  the  mass  of  the  planet.  The  heavier  substances  with  high 
condensing  points  occupy  the  center  and  general  mass,  while  the 
lighter  em's  with  low  condensing  points  remain  at  the  surface. 
Some  of  these,  like  nitrogen,  do  not  combine  with  others,  and 
remain  elementary.  Others,  like  hydrogen  and  carbon,  combint* 
with  part  of  the  oxygen.  The  first  of  those  combinations  resulted 
primarily  in  the  formation  of  vast  masses  of  st*»am,  which  later 
partly  conden.sed  into  vaiK>r  and  still  later  into  water  or  even  ice. 
JupiUT  sec*ms  to  consist  largely  of  vai>or.  The  earth  doubtless  once 
La«i  an  a^iucous  ('sU'am  or  vapor)  enveIo[>o  as  thick  as  would  be  made 
bv  «"onverting  all  the  waters  of  the  oceans  and  seas  into  vai>or.  The 
oxyir«?n  also  seizes  all  the  carlxm  and  converts  it  into  thi*  dioxide, 
which  is  a  gas  at  Jill  onlinary  tenii)eratures.  After  the  formation 
of  JL  crust  all  round  a  planet  there  still  itMuains  a  hiv^'  aiiuHint  of 
water  o<'CU[iying  the  cavitit^  of  the  surface,  and  an  atmosphere  of 
oxy;:en,  nitroj;en,  carb<jn  dioxide,  and  aqueous  vapor. 

These  last  are  the  principal  materials  out  of  which  the  ])iotic 
products  are  formed.      There  is  everywhere  a  universal  chemism, 
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and  different  substances  are  constantly  being  formed  through  the 
contact  and  elective  affinities  of  matter.  Within  a  certaia  some- 
what narrow  range  of  temperature,  chiefly  between  the  freezing  and 
the  boiling  points  of  water,  but  increasing  in  both  directions  from 
these  points  so  as  to  reach  a  maximum  near  the  middle  of  the  scale 
that  separates  them  (50°  C,  122°  Fahr.),  this  chemism  may  be  sup- 
posed to  pass  into  zoism  during  the  process  of  cooling  of  a  planet 
This,  however,  is  of  course  mere  speculation.  What  we  do  prac- 
tically know  is  that  life  did  at  some  time  commence  on  our  own 
planet.  That  this  actual  beginning  of  life  took  place  when  tem- 
peratures were  much  higher  than  they  are  now  even  in  the  tropics, 
is  also  practically  certain.  Of  this  arckigonia,  as  Haeckel  calls  it, 
we  are  as  sure  as  we  are  of  the  principal  facts  of  geology.  Whether 
it  is  still  going  on  we  are  not  so  sure,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  it 
may  have  required  higher  temperatures  and  different  conditions  than 
now  exist  to  originate  the  organic  world.  We  are  not  so  much  con- 
cerned with  this  as  we  are  with  the  products  and  properties  of  life. 
The  products  in  large  measure  we  know,  although  we  may  not 
know  the  absolutely  simplest.  The  primary  differential  attributes 
are  motility  and  irritability,  if  there  is  any  difference  between  these. 
The  simplest  product  we  know  is  protoplasm,  and  this  is  so  simple 
when  viewed  from  the  biological  standpoint  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  organic,  yet  when  viewed  from  the  chemical  standj)oint  it  is 
so  complex  that  it  cannot  be  classed  among  chemical  substances. 
It  occupies  the  exact  middle  point  between  the  inorganic  and  the 
organic  worlds.  It  was  perfectly  described  by  Huxley  as  the 
"  physical  basis  of  life."  ^ 

The  sea  is  the  mother  of  all  life.  The  oceans  were  formerly 
larger  and  shallower  than  now,  and  the  waters  must  have  once  been 
very  warm.  Doubtless  there  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  land. 
When  land  first  appeared  it  was  in  the  form  of  islands  and  the 
continents  rose  later.  In  the  warm,  almost  seething  waters  that 
bathed  the  shores  of  these  low  islands  and  incipient  continents  all 
the  conditions  existed  for  the  origination  of  life.  It  came,  and  its 
history  from  Laurentian  times  to  the  present,  a  period  perhaps  not 
less,  possibly  much  more  than  one  hundred  million  years,  is  fairly 

1  See  Profj'ssor  nuxl»\v's  address  with  the  above  title  delivered  in  Exlinbnrjjrh,  Nov. 
18,  18<>«,  and  first  published  in  the  Fort  nightly  Review  for  February,  1869,  many 
times  reprinted. 
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well  known  by  the  records  left  in  the  rocks.  But  we  are  not  now 
considering  the  forms  that  life  created.  We  are  concerned  at  present 
only  with  the  nature  and  origin  of  life  itself.  Prior  to  the  appear- 
an<-e  of  protoplasm  all  activity  hail  been  molecular.  Motion  there 
always  was  in  all  bodies  and  substances,  but  it  was  coniined  to  their 
elements  or  chemical  units.  Musses  only  moved  when  impelled  by 
th»-  (•ont;M*t  of  other  moving  masses.  To  all  appearances  solid  lK)dies 
art*  motionless.  Science  only  has  taught  that  the  particles  compos- 
ing tht-m  are  in  motion.  Even  liquids  and  gases  only  move  when 
im{Mdle<l  by  some  force  which  is  usually  well  understood.  Yet  the 
inherent  molecular  motions  of  even  the  hardest  substances  are,  when 
j»n»i»erly  considered,  si>ontaneous.  But  the  term  SjMjntnueous  has, 
from  our  long  ignorance  of  molecular  motion,  been  applied  only  to 
inasst^s  that  move  of  themselves.  The  bodies  capable  of  doing  this 
are  saiil  to  be  alii^e.  But  as  all  things  are  endowed  with  si)ontaneou8 
molecular  motion  the  only  difference  l)etween  things  without  life  and 
things  alive  seems  to  be  that  the  latter  are  also  capable  of  spontane- 
ous tH*Jar  motion.  The  power  of  spontaneous  molar  motion  is  there- 
fore the  difTerential  attribuU^  of  life.     It  is  called  motility. 

Miftility  first  api)ear8  in  protoplasm.  There  is  probably  no  essential 
resemblance  between  the  movements  of  protoplasmic  masses  and 
thirse  purely  physical  movements  that  certiiin  ingenicms  investiga- 
tors have  8uccee<le<l  in  proilucing  in  the  laboratory.  The  principle 
uiid**rlying  the  latter,  whatever  it  is,  is  doubtless  wholly  different 
fr«»m  that  of  motility.  But  motility  is  so  far  only  an  observed  fact, 
Di»t  its<df  a  principle.  Its  principle  cannot  l>e  said  to  be  known, 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  hypothesis  that  has  ever  l)een 
aiivaiired  to  explain  motility  is  that  which  I  proi)Osed  in  1882  and 
formulated  in  the  following  words:  — 

Til*-  priiiiarj*  distinction  lH'tw«*t»n  th«»jw»  most  conipb'X  of  all  known  IwmHvs 
^{>U%^iti  or  pn>tophiMnnc  IxMlics]  and  tlu*  Ici^f^  coniph'X  <)n<'s  .s(*<miis  t4)  he, 
that  ifthil#»  in  the  latt«T  all  their  activities  an'  niolecular,  in  the  former  they 
tre  \4\  a  c«*rtain  extent  molar,  and  carry  with  them  th«*  whole  or  a  |M>rtion 
of  th^  HuhHtancen  them«*lveH.' 

I  there  explained  that  this  might  l>ecome  i>ossible  in  consequence 
of  the  relatively  enormous  size  of  the  molecules  of  protoplasm,  and 
showed  tliat  the  isomeric  forms  of  the  next  most  complex  chemical 
•ubstances,  the  albuminoid  and  protein  IkkHcs,  constitute  a  certain 

1  Atntrican  XaturalUt,  Vol.  XVI,  lAecember,  1882,  p.  978. 
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approach  toward  the  property  of  motility.  If  protoplasm  results 
from  the  further  recompounding  of  these  highest  known  true  chemi- 
cal compounds  we  may  well  expect  that  such  a  substance  will  pos- 
sess some  remarkable  property,  and  motility  is  not  too  remarkable 
for  such  an  exalted  product  to  reveal.  The  entire  process  is  one  of 
organization,  but  until  protoplasm  was  reached  the  organization  was 
wholly  chemical.  From  that  point  on  we  have  biotic  organization, 
constantly  rising  in  complexity  from  the  simplest  plasson  bodies, 
the  amoeboid  forms,  the  unicellular  organisms,  and  the  Protista, 
through  the  Protophyta  and  Protozoa  to  the  higher  types  of  vegetal 
and  animal  life.  The  life  principle  was  the  effect  of  chemical  organ- 
ization, but  it  was  the  cause  of  biotic  organization. 

High  chemical  complexity  up  to  a  certain  point,  as  in  the  alkaloids, 
shows  itself  in  such  properties  as  astringency,  bitterness,  corrosive- 
ness,  and  other  intense  activities  rendering  them  poisonous  to  animxds 
and  men.  But  the  most  complex  of  all  organic  compounds,  those 
with  the  largest  molecules  and  greatest  atomic  weights,  such  as  the 
albuminoids,  show  their  complex  constitution  by  such  properties  as 
instability  and  isomerism.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  only  a  step 
from  these  properties  to  that  of  motility,  in  which  the  molecular 
activities  are  so  strong  and  so  adjusted  that  they  are  able  to  sway 
the  mass.  It  may  be  difficult  to  imagine  how  this  is  done.  The 
phenomena  presented  by  the  jumping  bean  may  convey  a  crude  idea 
of  such  a  process.  The  larva  of  the  moth  Caqiocapsa  saltitans  finds 
its  way  into  the  seed  of  the  Euphorbiaeeous  plant  Sebastiam'a  Pal- 
me ri  and  by  its  activities  causes  the  seed  to  seem  alive  and  move 
and  roll  about.  Intense  activities  of  large  compound  molecules  may 
produce  an  effect  analogous  to  this  upon  the  circumscribed  boilies 
which  they  compose.  This  at  least  may  pass  for  a  hypothesis  of  the 
nature  of  motility  in  protoplasm. 

But  motility  in  its  later  stages  takes  the  form  of  batlnnism,^  and 

1  A  f<'w  of  Professor  Cope's  neologisms  havo  proved  useful,  and  I  have  not 
hcsitatrd  to  use  tliis  one,  for  which  there  is  no  other  exact  e<iuivalcnt.  His  first  use 
of  it  seems  to  have  heen  in  his  "Review  of  the  Modern  Doctrine  of  Evolution  "  in 
the  Ainfriciin  Xatunilist  for  March,  likSC),  Vol.  XIV,  p.  17t).  but  it  occurs  con- 
stantly in  his  later  works.  See  his  "  Orijjin  of  the  Fittest,"  p.  205,  and  his  **  Primary 
Factors  of  (>r;;anic  Evolution,"  pp.471),  484.  It  was  in  the  former  of  these  works 
(p.  4.10)  that  he  exi)ressed  his  acceptance  of  the  theor>'  I  have  been  stating,  and 
which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  i)assage  above  (pioted  fnun  my  paper  on  the  *'  Organic 
Comi)ounfls  in  their  Relations  to  Life,"  was  i)roposed  by  me  two  years  earlier  than 
the  publication  by  Loew  and  Rokorny  of  their  researches  leading  to  a  similar  result. 
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becomes  the  universal  growth-force  of  tlie  organic  world.  What  I 
wish  especially  to  emphasize  here  is  that  motility,  with  its  general- 
izt.ll  form,  bathmism,  is  simply  a  proi)erty  of  protoplasm  and  of  all 
livini^  organisms,  as  much  so  as  sweetness  is  a  property  of  sugar, 
bitterness  of  quinine,  or  isomerism  of  protein.  Zoism  is  a  synthetic 
cTt'ation  of  chemism. 

OUKJIX    OF    MiXD 

We  liave  now  to  consitler  another  new  property  created  by  the 
jiynthi'tic  i>uwer  of  nature,  viz.,  the  property  of  atrarenessy  con.HchuS' 
*i*xji,  itr  Jh'lutff,  for  in  their  absohite  bi'ginnings  these  three  are  one. 
It  IS  t]i«*  primordial  stage  of  psychism  and  is  a  synthetic  creation 
of  z<»ism.*  As  genetic  creation  is  always  a  lx*coniing  there  never 
wouM  U»  any  al)solute  line  of  demarcation  between  any  of  nature's 
]»ri«liK*ts  or  properties  if  we  could  know  all  the  terms  of  the  series. 
iSctwefU  chemism  and  zoism  there  seems  to  be  a  great  break.  We 
are  acquainted  with  the  molecular  activities  of  chemical  substances 
and  wf  liave  discovered  the  molar  activities  of  protoplasm.  There 
w-t-ms  to  Im*  a  great  distance  iM'twecn  them,  but  it  is  probably  due  to 
niis>ing  links  in  the  really  perfect  chain.  There  may  be  many 
kinds  of  protoplasm  possessing  the  property  of  motility  in  varying 
dt-gro<*s.  hnt  iK't ween  zoism  and  psychism  —  life  and  mind  —  there 
i^  no  such  interval,  and  it  becomes  almost  a  metaphysical  sj)ecula- 
tion  t<i  discuss  the  question  as  to  where  the  latter  Ix'gins.  Do  the 
lowf^^t  animals  feel?  Do  plants  feel?  Does  protoplasm  feel? 
Th;it  the  fdt'iuents  out  of  which  con.sciousness  emerges  are  present 
in  pr««toplasm  then*  is  no  doubt.  I  kit  may  we  not  say  the  same  of 
albumen,  of  any  organic  compound,  of  any  substan(?e  whatever  ? 
Ifvli^znism  cannot  Ix*  denied,  but  its  true  import  can  oidy  1h'  grasped 
)*\  th»'  li'^ht  of  creative  synthesis.  If  we  are  authorized  to  say  that 
n»«»b«<-ular  activity  is  not  life,  we  .seem  equally  authorize*!  to  say 
ili.it  motility  is  not  miml.  The  problem  of  the  origin  of  feeling 
>i\\\  ronfronts  us. 

••  TIk*    prMximate   comjK>nents  of   Mind   an'  m    two  broad ly-i'cm- 

•  Tb-  w.irl  :'"«//i  iniKt  Im»  tak«*n  in  it»  primurv  m-ii-m-  from  tho  (Jfrok  C^»'.  Ut  liv<», 
»♦.'!  ■  •  t  ;m  if  •l»Tiv#*«|  from  fioK,  an  .'iiiimal.  Z.wiloijy  ouj»ht  to  liavo  h;i«l  tin*  m«*aiiiii:; 
Wf  c-i\»-  lo  hiol«it:y  :  thf  l;itf<T.  .i««  Ii.ih  lH«#'ti  fn-qtu'iitly  iH»ifit<'<l  out  liy  iJnM-k  S4'h«»lar», 
1*  e:*.  tn..;.»ui«'any  iiiap|ir<ipri:iti'.  siiiri'  flu-  <ir«»<.*k  wonl  tiiot  was  us4h1  for  lift*  in  a 
m-'rai  ..r  t  .,Ti\.titlofial  ftus*-.  U  was  jiistifiiHi,  lit.wcver,  by  tin*  si»c<ial  moaninR 
<&rljr  ;r>^t-b  to  xixilo^^. 
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trasted  kinds — Feelings  and  the  Relations  between  Feelings." '  The 
initial  and  irreducible  element  of  mind  is  feeling.  Feeling  must 
have  had  a  beginning  as  well  as  life.  It  must  have  had  also  a 
reason  for  being.  No  cosmic  step  is  ever  taken  without  a  reason, 
which  is  a  little  different  from  saying  that  no  such  step  is  taken 
without  a  cause.  The  reason  for  the  appearance  of  a  new  creative 
product  is  not  a  final  cause,  but  it  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  its 
efficient  or  "occasional"  (occasioning)  cause.  We  have  seen  that 
life  was  a  means  to  an  end  of  nature.  It  consists  of  a  power  that 
pushes  matter  forward  and  upward  into  a  higher  state.  The  life 
force  is  a  new  phase  of  the  universal  force  making  for  evolution. 
It  pushes  at  every  point  and  transfers  the  largest  possible  quantity 
of  inorganic  matter  to  the  organized  state.  But  a  time  comes,  and 
it  came  very  early,  when  this  process  is  seriously  interfered  with 
by  the  nature  of  the  environment.  The  innumerable  trials  and 
errors  that  characterize  nature's  method  proved  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful form  of  organized  matter  was  the  colloid  form  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  crystalloid  form,  which  characterizes  the  formation  of 
inorganic  bodies  below  the  plane  of  life.  This  colloid  matter  must, 
too,  at  least  at  first,  be  soft,  semi-aqueous,  viscid,  and  gelatinous, 
capable  of  being  molded  and  modified  to  any  required  extent. 
These  plasson  or  plastic  bodies  must  moreover  be  so  unstable  that 
they  can  perpetually  renew  their  constituent  particles,  exhausted 
every  moment  by  the  still  dominant  chemism  involved  in  their 
activities.  The  problem  was  to  preserve  the  form  during  this 
transformation  of  the  suhstauce.  Tlie  least  concussion  from  without 
or  disturbance  of  the  medium  threatened  to  destroy  the  entire 
structure  thus  built  up  and  return  its  elements  to  the  mineral 
kingdom.  These  frail  structures,  thus  dependent  upon  renewal 
from  the  medium,  must  also  possess  the  power  to  appropriate  fresh 
material  necessary  to  supply  the  losses  due  to  the  breaking  down 
of  the  complex  molecules  and  their  return  to  the  chemical  state. 
Two  great  necessities  thus  arose  at  the  outset,  that  of  supplying 
the  waste  involved  in  metabolism,  and  that  of  escaping  the  destnic- 
tive  influences  of  the  environment.  If  an  intelligent  being  were 
asked  how  these  two  objects  might  be  secured,  supposing  such 
Ixnng  to  know  nothing  of  what  actually  did  occur,  such  a  being 
might  not  be  able  to  think  of  any  adequate  means.  To  a  very 
1  Si>encer.  "  Principles  of  Psychology,"  Vol.  I,  Ni-w  York,  1873,  p.  102  (§  (»5). 
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inventive  mind  the  idea  might  occur.  But  if  such  a  being  were 
told  that  this  new  form  of  matter  acquired  in  some  way  the  faculty 
of  feeling,  this  would,  at  least  upon  a  slight  reflection,  be  seen  to 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  But  let  us  inquire  just  what 
is  meant  by  feeling. 

In  the  first  place  feeling  must  be  something  that  furnishes  an 
intertM,  It  cannot  be  indifferent  and  accomplish  the  end  in  view. 
In  another  place  I  shall  show  that  feeling  may  be  indifferent  and 
still  be  feeling,  but  the  form  of  feeling  necessary  to  secure  these  two 
pressing  necessities  of  primordial  plastic  organisms  cannot  be  indif- 
ferent and  must  be  iiUet-ested.  But  the  only  conceivable  basis  of 
interest  is  ofjreeableness  or  its  opposite.  The  only  form  of  feeling 
that  could  accomplish  the  object  is  agreeable  feeling  or  disagreeable 
feeling.  The  appropriation  of  material  needed  to  supply  the  waste 
i»f  metabolism  must  be  attended  with  some  degree  of  agreeable  sensa- 
tion, and  the  injurious  concussions  made  by  external  objects  must 
produce  sensations  that  are  not  agreeable.  Otherwise  the  property 
of  motility  with  which  these  primordial  plastic  bodies  were  already 
endowed  would  not  take  the  direction  necessary  to  secure  these  ends. 
With  the  faculty  of  exi)eriencing  these  sensations  it  is  clear  that 
motility  would  naturally  take  that  direction,  and  the  creature  would 
have  an  interest  so  to  move  or  act  as  to  appropriate  the  needed  su])- 
plies  and  to  escape  the  injury  threatened. 

Tan  any  one  think  of  any  other  power,  faculty,  or  property  that 
would  secure  the  same  result  ?  Can  any  one  name  any  other  means 
that  would  accomplish  the  end?  Nature  has  not  limited  herself  to 
this  one  means.  Throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  at  least  alwve 
its  roost  initial  stages,  other  means  are  chiefly  employed.  Firm 
attachment  to  the  soil,  strong  tissues  protei»ted  by  a  firm  covering  or 
bark,  and  the  fornuition  of  wood  are  the  chief  dei)en(lence  of  plants, 
while  the  nourishment  is  supplied  by  chemical  or  even  physical 
artion.  There  is  no  real  proof  that  plants  feel,  and  as  feeling  is  not 
necessary  to  their  existence,  the  principle  of  advantage  does  not  act 
in  the  direction  of  evolving  such  a  property.  In  many  animals,  t<K), 
although  all  are  jwssessed  of  feeling  to  some  degree,  other  means 
of  protection,  notably  shells,  are  common.  But  even  the  Vortiivlla, 
inst^^ail  of  moving  its  cilia  in  a  fortuitous  manner,  gives  them  such 
a  vortical  motion  as  to  draw  the  nutrient  particles  from  all  sides 
into  its  mouth  opening.    But  although  certain  low  forms  of  life  may 
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exist  without  feeling  it  is  evident  that  very  little  of  the  organic 
progress  that  has  taken  place  could  have  gone  on  without  it.  Feel- 
ing may  then  be  regarded  as  a  condition  to  the  existence  of  plastic 
organisms.  For  this  purpose,  too,  feeling  cannot  be  indifferent  or 
disinterested.  It  must  be  intensive.  In  plainer  terms,  it  must 
involve,  in  however  feeble  a  degree,  a  capacity  for  pleasure  and 
pain.  We  may  then  say  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  conditions  to 
the  existence  of  plastic  organisms. 

I  have  thus  far  sought  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  consciousnessy 
because  psychologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  its  meaning.  Non-psy- 
chological writers  are  still  more  at  variance  on  this  point.  Most  of 
this  difference,  it  is  true,  is  due  to  the  habit  of  looking  at  everything 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  most  highly  developed  organisms  in 
which  there  is  a  great  central  ganglion  or  brain  which  controls  the 
actions  of  the  whole  organism.  From  this  point  of  view  nothing  is 
conscious  that  is  not  referred  to  this  high  court  of  arbitration.  But 
the  history  of  organic  development  and  of  the  development  of  the 
nervous  system  of  the  higher  animals  and  man  shows  us  that  this  is 
a  superficial  view ;  that  there  have  been  all  stages  in  the  process  of 
coordination ;  and  that  the  final  subordination  of  all  the  lower  gangli- 
onic centers  to  the  supreme  center  was  the  result  of  ages  of  structural 
progress.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  history  of  the  ])apacy.  There 
was  a  tiiiio  when  every  bishop  was  a  pope,  and  it  took  several  centuries 
to  invest  tln^  bisliop  of  Jloine  with  the  supreme  power.  To  deny  con- 
sciousness to  the  lower  ganglionic  centers  is  to  ignore  the  whole  his- 
tory of  animal  development.  There  is  no  doubt  that  even  in  man 
thousands  of  pleasures  and  pains  are  experienced  that  are  never 
referred  to  the  brain  and  of  wliich  the  man  himself  as  such  knows 
nothinij^.  Sueli  feelings  are  no  more  to  him  than  if  they  were  oxix*- 
rieneed  by  another  person  or  by  the  lower  animals  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  moves.  These  lower  centers  are  eon  scions  units,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  exist  for  themselves.  Even  the  brain,  as  the  phe- 
nomena of  double  and  multiple  conseicmsness  demonstrate,  is  not 
sue<h  an  indivisibh;  unit  as  is  commonly  imagined. 

It  is  due  to  tliese  and  other  misconceptions,  growing  for  the  most 
part  out  of  a  lack  of  aerpiaintanee  with  the  history  of  organic  devel- 
opment, that  such  varied  meanings  are  given  to  consciousness,  and 
that  we  meet  with  such  expressions  as  "unconscious  feeling"  and 
"  unconscious  will.''     P'rom  my  own  point  of  view  all  psychic  phe- 
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nomena  are  necessarily  conscious,  and  consciousness  inheres  in  all 
feeling  and  is  its  psychic  essence.  The  greater  part  of  the  "  philoso- 
phy of  the  unconscious/*  as  taught  by  Schopenhauer  and  Ilartmann, 
deals  with  those  deep  subconscious  phenomena  that  do  not  rise  to 
the  level  of  the  throne  of  reason,  but  which,  nevertheless,  as  they 
fthow,  really  give  the  bent  to  human  action  and  human  history. 
They  represent  the  naiura  imturansy  and  are  the  unseen  forces  that  are 
at  work  below  the  surface,  shaping  events  in  apparent  opi)osition  to 
the  wishes  and  intentions  of  men.  They  thus  api)ear  unconscious  or 
even  Mii»ernatural,  but  in  and  of  themselves  they  as  really  involve 
the  principle  of  consciousness  as  do  the  often  less  wise  and  less  suc- 
cessful decrees  of  the  developed  brain. 

Most  jwychologists  and  also  the  world  at  large  regard  conscious- 
ness as  something  that  differs  toto  cwlo  from  all  other  things.  They 
are  scarcely  willing  to  admit  that  it  can  be  a  natural  thing  at  all. 
The  testimony  on  this  i)oint  is  so  nearly  unanimous  that  it  seems 
alui<R»t  presumptuous  in  any  one  to  attempt  to  stem  such  a  current. 
It  is  not  confined  to  persons  of  a  theological  l)ent,  but  extends  to  the 
most  outsjioken  evolutionists,  like  Spencer  and  Huxley.  But  it  is 
diffirult  to  see  why  this  should  be  so.  It  practically  amounts  to  a 
recognition  of  discontinuity,  and  seems  to  me  virtually  to  give  Jiway 
the  whole  evolutionary  or  monistic  hyi)othesis.  If  at  this  particular 
I«#iiit  where  psychic  phenomena  Ix^gin  there  is  an  absolute  break, 
and  something  is  intro<luced  whose  elements  are  not  contained  in 
anything  tliat  preceded  it,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  find  any  fault 
with  the  intro<luction  of  any  number  of  such  external  elements  or 
factors,  and  there  seems  to  l>e  no  reason  for  stopi)ing  short  of  the 
iiio»t  arbitrary  theological  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
uiiiverse.  l»ut  there  seems  to  l)e  something  particularly  objection- 
able in  characterizing  consciousness  as  a  property  of  matter.  It  is 
usually  ask<»<l :  How  can  we  conceive  of  matter  Inking  conscious?  And 
'•ft»-n  it  is  declared  that  consciousness  Invars  no  resemblanct*  to  the 
known  proi>erties  of  matter.  It  might  \w  answered  that  while  we 
cannot,  in  one  sens<»,  conceive  of  matter  being  conscious,  still,  in  the 
ftanie  .sense,  we  cannot  conceive  of  matter  being  alive,  and  in  the 
same  sense,  we  cannot  conceive  of  matter  being  astringent,  or 
cau!»tie,  or  narcotic.  Can  we  conceive  of  any  property  t)f  matter? 
This  ^piestion  is  as  legitimate  as  the  <ither.  What  we  do  is  to 
f,ljfu  rt'r  that  certain  kinds  of  matter  have  certain  proi)erties  and  cer- 
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tain  other  kinds  other  properties.  And  we  only  obserre  that  some 
organized  beings  behave  as  if  they  possessed  what  we  know  in  our- 
selves as  consciousness.  So  far  as  the  resemblance  of  consciousness 
to  any  known  property  of  matter  is  concerned,  no  two  properties 
bear  any  resemblance  whatever  to  each  other.  No  one  could  tell 
anything  about  them  in  advance,  and  no  one  would  have  the  slight- 
est idea  of  the  nature  of  the  properties  of  matter  who  had  not  had 
some  experience  of  them.  It  is  purely  gratuitous  to  assert  that  mat- 
ter could  not  have  such  a  property  as  consciousness.  The  illogi- 
cality of  such  an  assertion  is  increased  when  we  remember  that 
most  of  those  who  are  cocksure  of  it  are  perfectly  willing  to  believe 
that  not  consciousness  alone  but  thought  and  intelligence  are  float- 
ing about  in  space  independent  of  all  matter  and  yet  capable  of 
directing  and  creating  all  the  events  of  the  finite  world.  This  seems 
to  most  scientific  men  unthinkable,  and  why  any  of  them  should  feel 
called  uix)n  to  react  against  an  attempt  to  explain  mind  as  they 
themselves  explain  matter  and  life  can  only  be  accounted  for  as  a 
last,  lingering  relic  of  the  theological  stage  of  the  development  of 
thought,  holding  over  through  the  metaphysical  and  far  into  the 
scientific  era.* 

We  see  then  that  closely  following  uiK)n  the  chemical  origin  of 
life  we  have  the  biologic  origin  of  mind,  for  'mind  in  the  form 
of  feeling  or  consciousness  was  only  another  step  in  the  direction 
of  attaining  nature's  great  end,  the  higher  organization  of  matter. 
And  we  can  see  why  Comte,  who  must  have  had  something  of  the 
prophet's  insight  into  this  subject,  declined  to  regard  the  phenomena 
of  mind  as  generically  distinct  from  those  of  life,  and  in  one  of  his 
inspired  passages  referred  to  them  as  the  transcendental  part  of 
biology.-  But  Comte  did  not  clearly  grasp  the  law  of  evolution,  and 
he  had  no  idea  of  creative  synthesis,  which  alone  brings  out  into 
strong  relief  the  different  steps  in  the  evolutionary  process. 

FEELIXr;    IX    ITS    RELATIONS    TO    FuXCTIOX 

The  same  force  that  pushed  life  into  existence  tends  to  perpetuate 
and  increase  it.     This  is  the  chief  function  of  organic  life,  and  noth- 

1  I  havp  treated  this  subject  more  at  lenjjth  in  my  lecture  on  the  Status  of  the 
Miiifl  l*r()l)l(*m.  publi8he<l  as  Special  Pajyers  No.  1,  of  the  Anthropological  S<K*iety  of 
Washinpton,  \fVM. 

2  11  faut,  80US  ce  <lennor  point  d«'  vue,  attrihuer  surtout  cette  insuffisante  prcpon- 
dc'nince  actuelle  de  la  philosophic  bioloj;ique,  dans  Tensemble  des  theories  sociales, 
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ing  can  be  genetically  created  that  does  not  assist  in  the  perform- 
ance of  it.  Such  assistance  is  the  test  of  advantageousness,  and 
nothing  is  advantageous  that  does  not  so  assist.  Feeling,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  only  conceivable  means  by  which  2)lastic  organ- 
isms could  be  preserved  from  destruction  and  enabled  to  jHjrpetuate 
themselves  and  develop.  Plastic  organisms  are  the  only  ones  that 
are  rajKible  of  those  higher  degrees  of  development  that  we  find  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  They  alone,  frail  as  they  are,  can  survive  and 
at  the  same  time  ailvance.  Plasticity  is  a  prime  element  in  the  fit- 
ness to  survive,  and  the  "  survival  of  the  plastic  ''  *  is  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  But  it  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  survival  as  a  ques- 
tion of  advancement  Rigid  organisms,  as  we  have  seen,  can  sub- 
sist ami  i»eri)etuate  themselves.  If  not  t(X)  rigid  they  can  advance 
54»mewhat,  but  their  progress  is  limited.  The  endogenous  trunk 
and  the  crustacean  coat  of  mail  circumscril>e  growth.  Py  such 
devices  as  the  exogenous  structure  of  stems  and  the  internal  skele- 
Um  of  vertebrates  these  stniit jackets  are  in  whole  or  in  part  removed. 
Flexibility  and  adaptability  are  the  prerequisites  to  structural  prog- 
ress. We  may  gain  a  homely  idea  of  the  sui>eriority  of  plastic  over 
rigid  organisms  by  comparing  the  former  to  a  card  catalogue  and  the 
latter  to  a  blank  sheet  prepared  for  the  registration  of  names.  Calcu- 
late as  closely  as  you  may,  the  latter  is  sure  sooner  or  latter  to  l)e 
cong«*sted  in  some  plact^  and  blank  in  others,  and  ultimately  to 
require  to  l)e  rewritten,  while  the  card  catalogue  is  perfectly  flex- 
ible, so  that,  no  matter  how  anomalous  the  nature  of  the  entries 
may  lie,  every  card  can  go  into  its  exact  place.  Any  one  who  has 
w<irke«l  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  on  Great  Russell 
Street,  Ix>n<lon,  has  seen  an  example  of  a  rigid  catalogue  on  a  large 
scale.  Card  catalogues  are  to  bo  found  in  every  library.  A  plastic 
organism,  like  a  card  catidogue,  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion  in 
any  ailvantageous  direction  without  danger  of  lx»ing  crami)ed  or  oon- 
fjested  and  without  hindrance  to  movement  along  the  lines  of  least 
n^istance.  This  means  development,  and  as  we  know,  it  is  only 
this  class  of  organisms  that  have  attained  a  high  state  of  development. 

t  rimfM^rfertion  p1a!«  pmnono^  qni  rlistinjnie  la  partio  transceiifiaiita  do  la  biulo^ie, 
r»Utiv^  A  retmlft  Keiirral*'  iU^  pheiiomenM  intellcctueln  et  inuraux.  "  PhiloHophie 
P<»*itlr^."  V«.L  IV,  p.  M'2. 

1  St •  far  a*  I  ran  leani  lliii  plinuw*  wa«  firnt  nM»«i  by  Mr.  Clarenre  Kin^j  in  an  ad- 
drvM  «UliT«»rf^  at  thf^  Yale  H<>i<*ntif)<>  S4*h<>4)l  in  1K77  on  Cataittropliism  and  Evolution, 
Tariooaly  publiabed.    See  The  Am*'rican  XaturalUtt  Vol.  XI,  August,  1S77,  p.  401). 
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If  the  object  of  nature  is  that  which  we  have  supposed  it  to  be, 
and  function  is  the  performance  of  those  acts  necessary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  that  end,  and  if  such  acts  would  not  be  performed  without 
that  interest,  incentive,  or  inducement  which  feeling  supplies,  then 
feeling  is  a  means  to  function.  Considered  in  themselves  feeling 
and  function  are  two  wholly  different  things.  They  have  no  resem- 
blance to  each  other  whatever.  And  although  feeling  is  a  conscious 
state,  still  there  is  no  consciousness,  at  least  in  the  lower  stages  of 
development,  of  the  relation  of  feeling  to  function.  The  conscious 
creature  is  conscious  only  of  its  own  states.  It  is  not  conscious  of 
the  functional  effect  of  its  actions  in  response  to  those  states.  This 
is  one  of  those  late  derivative  forms  of  consciousness  which  are  so 
generally  present  to  the  mind  as  to  crowd  out  or  obscure  the  primary 
conception  of  consciousness.  Feeling  came  into  existence  as  a  means 
to  the  performance  of  function,  not  through  any  foresight  of  the 
necessity  for  the  action.  Not  even  the  simplest  nutritive  acts  are 
known  to  be  such,  much  less  acts  which  conduce  to  higher  develop- 
ment. The  relation  of  feeling  to  function  as  means  to  end  was 
brought  about  through  adaptation,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  preestab- 
lished  harmony  between  them.  Feeling  was  created  as  an  induce- 
ment to  functional  activity  not  otherwise  attainable.  The  fact  that 
it  furnishes  such  an  inducement  alone  explains  its  creation.  If  a 
means  existed  it  was  certain  to  be  adopted,  since  all  means  were 
tried.  Thus  is  explained  the  origin  of  feeling,  and,  as  feeling  is  the 
initial  step  in  the  creation  of  mind,  it  also  explains  the  origin  of  mind. 
Since,  too,  function  is  the  biologic  end,  feeling  is  of  biologic  origin. 

Feeling  as  an  End 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  feeling  solely  as  a  means,  viz.,  the 
means  to  the  end  of  nature,  increased  life.  IJut  it  has  another  as- 
pect, and  must  also  be  considered  as  an  end  —  the  end  of  the  crea- 
ture. This  aspect  is  wholly  novel.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
general  selienie  of  nature.  To  continue  using  the  convenient  teleo- 
logieal  language  with  which  we  began,  it  was  not  contemplated  in 
that  plan.  It  was  nnintenfjrd.  Preservation,  continuation,  and  aug- 
mentation are  the  three  aspects  of  the  cosmic  end.  These  are  normal 
and  fully  in  line  with  the  Avhole  evolutionary  movement  thus  far. 
No  other  end  can  ])e  detected  in  the  scheme.  But  it  merely  ftop 
petted  that  at  a  certain  point  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  secure 
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these  ends  in  the  higher  organic  reaches  of  evolution,  to  furnish 
these  Liter  creations  with  some  form  of  interent  that  should  enable 
them  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  the  plan.  Hitherto  the  products 
of  creative  synthesis  had  been  passive.  Henceforth  they  were  to 
lietome  active.  Up  to  that  j)oint  nature  had  worked  alone,  unaided 
by  her  creations.  From  that  point  on  she  was  to  have  their  cooi)era- 
tion.  As,  in  a  family,  the  parents  must  for  a  long  time  struggle  to 
raise  their  children,  but  later,  when  the  children  reach  the  age  of 
us^fulnes**,  they  begin  to  contribute  to  their  own  support  and  that 
of  their  jiarents,  so  the  procreative  world  nursed  its  infant  progeny 
thr*»iigh  the  cosmic,  physical,  chemical,  and  early  biotic  periods,  until 
at  last,  when  they  had  reached  the  ages  of  protoplasm,  protist,  and 
plant,  it  l)ecame  time  to  intrust  them  with  an  interest  in  the  economy 
of  the  universe.  The  form  which  this  interest  took  was  the  faculty 
of  fe«-ling,  whereby  these  tocogenetic  creations  were  made  to  care  for 
themselves.  The  co<)i)eration  of  these  new  factors  was  a  powerful 
ai«i  iin<l  enabled  nature  to  make  fresh  advances,  and,  indeed,  to 
execute  the  grand  strides  that  characterized  the  higher  organic 
development. 

r»ut  tlu*  creation  of  this  interest  involved  a  series  of  collateral 
cr»nse*piences  that  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  ]mrpose  for 
nhich  it  was  called  in.  As  we  saw,  the  creature  wiis  only  conscious 
of  it^t-lf.  It  was  wholly  unconscious  of  the  ends  it  was  subserving. 
lis  own  interests  were  its  only  ends,  and  it  was  theses  and  these  alone 
that  it  pursued.  It  is  true  that,  at  first  at  least,  and  to  a  large  extent 
at  all  sta:4es,  these  inten^sts  were  i)arallel  with  the  universal  interest. 
Tlie  pr«*e>tablished  harmcmy  was  absolute  in  the  beginning  and  ad- 
mirably s«*rved  its  purpose.  lUit  as  the  end  of  nature  and  that  of 
th»*  rr»'ature  were  totally  different  it  was  natural  that,  with  the 
hi'.;li*'r  stages  of  development,  and  throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
lift'  on  th«*  glolie  during  the  millions  of  years  of  geologic  time,  there 
should  arise  combinations  of  circumstanres  in  which  this  pavalhlism 
would  cease,  and  even  cases  in  which  feeling  and  function  would 
conflict.  Such  in  fact  has  iK'cn  the  history  of  the  higher  life,  ami 
there  ha.s  ever  been  a  tendency  to  pursue*  ends  that  wt»re  o])j)Osed  to 
the  ends  of  nature.  There  has  l)een  a  perpetual  struggle  between 
the  individtial  and  the  race,  and  no  (me  will  ever  know  how  fierce 
thift  struggle  was.  Ihit  the  ultimate  triumph  (»f  function  in  this 
struggle   is  certain,  since  the  existence  of  the  individiud  depends 
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upon  it,  and  therefore  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  interest  cannot 
go,  or  beyond  which  if  it  does  go  it  is  cut  ofE  and  the  record  closed. 
A  certain  amount  of  adaptation  is  therefore  always  necessary,  and 
the  present  state  of  things  shows  that  the  degree  of  inadaptation 
has  never  been  so  great  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  law  of 
development. 

But  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  struggle  between  feel- 
ing and  function  as  we  are  with  the  significance  of  this  new  factor 
thus  added  to  the  history  of  creation.  Feeble  and  accidental  as  was 
its  origin,  it  soon  proved  itself  a  young  giant,  and  suddenly  shot  up 
into  enormous  importance.  It  was  a  true  sympode  and  almost  at 
once  assumed  the  first  place  in  nature.  In  short,  it  was  nothing  less 
than  the  dawn  of  mind  in  the  world.  Before  its  appearance  all 
nature  had  been  mindless  and  soulless.  Henceforth  there  was  to 
be  animated  nature  with  all  that  the  phrase  carries  with  it.  In  it 
were  contained  the  psychic  world  and  the  moral  world.  With  it 
came  pleasure  and  pain  with  all  their  momentous  import,  and 
out  of  it  ultimately  grew  thought  and  intelligence.  Nature  cared 
nothing  for  any  of  these.  They  were  unnecessary  to  her  general 
scheme,  and  not  at  all  ends  of  being.  Mind  was  therefore  an 
accident,  an  incidental  consequence  of  other  necessities  —  an  epi- 
phenomenon. 

The  special  peculiarity  of  this  new  differential  attribute  is  its 
intense  subjectivity.  Sir  William  Hamilton  characterized  feeling  as 
"subjective  subjectivity."^  It  centers  entirely  in  the  organism.  It 
is  confined  to  the  individual  and  lias  no  concern  for  the  race.  It 
subserves  function,  but  not  for  the  sake  of  function.  Xeither  does 
this  property  furnish  any  notion  of  other  properties.  To  it  objects 
are  either  agreeiible  or  disagreeable,  or  else  they  are  as  if  they  were 
not.  In  other  words  it  recognizes  only  qualities,  not  properties. 
These  are  psychic  phenomena,  but  they  are  only  subjectively  psy- 
chic. They  belong  to  the  science  of  psychology,  but  constitute  a 
department  of  that  science  which  is  properly  called  subjective  psy- 
chology. This  department  of  mind  is  distinct  from  the  other  depart- 
ment properly  called  objective,  to  be  treated  in  Part  III,  except  in 
the  sense  that  the  latter  grew  out  of  the  former  in  precisely  the 
same  way  that  feeling  grew  out  of  life  and  life  out  of  chemism. 

1  •'  Metaphysics,"  Lect.  42,  Mansel's  edition,  E<linburgh  and  London,  1859,  VoL  II, 
p.  432. 
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Mind  is  thus  divided  into  the  two  great  branches,  which  are  prac- 
tically Kant's  Sinjilichkeit  and  Verstand.  Either  may  be  taken  up 
at  its  origin  and  followed  out  throughout  its  development  without 
confusion  with  the  other,  but  I  know  of  no  psychological  work  in 
whii'h  this  has  been  done.  The  two  are  habitually  confounded  and 
inextricably  mixed  up  until  the  reader  finds  himself  bewildered. 
liut  the  subjective  or  affective  side  of  mind  is  the  only  one  in  which 
thf  interest  in  life  resides,  and  in  its  varied  manifestations  it  consti- 
tutes the  individual's  only  object  in  life.  Feeling,  which  was  cre- 
ated as  a  means,  and  has  remained  the  most  potent  of  the  means  to 
nature's  end,  became  the  sole  end  of  the  sentient  being  and  consti- 
tutes the  moral  world. 

PHiLosoniY  OK  Pleasure  and  Paix 

We  have  seen  that  in  its  origin  all  sensation  was  intensive.  It 
was  created  as  an  aid  to  function  and  would  have  been  useless  but 
fur  the  interest  that  prompted  to  action.  While  nutrition  and  repro- 
du<'tion  are  the  chief  functions  to  l>e  subserved  by  it  there  are  many 
minor  functions,  the  sum  of  which  is  only  second  in  importance  to 
tht>;*«*  primary  functions.  Every  organ  has  its  special  function  and 
its  exercise  in  the  performance  of  this  function  is  physiologically 
imjierative.  Sucdi  exercise  in  every  case  involves  a  satisfaction,  and 
th»*  sum  of  the  satisfactions  yielded  by  the  normal  exercise  of  all  the 
orpm.H  is  large  and  increases  with  structural  differentiation  which 
multiplies  organs.  In  general  it  may  Ih*  said  that  the  normal  and 
healthy  exercise  of  the  faculties  is  attend<»d  with  pleasure.  There 
i»  pleasure  in  activity,  provided  the  activity  be  spontaneous  and  con- 
sist in  this  normal  exercise  of  the  facultit»s.  The  so-called  play 
instinct  is  nothing  but  this,  and  is  not  an  instinet  in  the  pro])er 
sens^  of  the  wonl.  The  idea  tliaf  pleasure  results  from  ease  and 
ifiai-tivity  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  fact  that  man  has  been  long 
en>lave«l  and  comiielled  to  make  lal>orious  and  painful  exertions  not 
deniaiidf-d  by  his  faculties.  Mill's  **  paradox  of  hedonism  "  is  based 
on  this  error.  Ennui  is  one  of  the  most  unendurable  of  pains,  and 
is  the  {larent  of  Mr.  Veblen's  "instinct  of  sportsman>hip ''  among 
the  leisure  class,  imj^elling  them  to  exertion  however  useless,  while 
his  **  instinct  of  workmanship"  is  nothing  else  than  the  result  of 
the  satisfaction  which  all  derive  from  the  exercise  of  their  faculties. 
The  nutritive  and  reproductive  acts  are  nothing  more  than  si)ecial- 
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ized  forms  of  the  exercise  of  the  facnltieSy  the  degree  of  satisfaction 
being  as  much  more  intense  as  the  functions  are  more  imperative. 

It  is  common  to  regard  pleasure  and  pain  as  opposites,  the  former 
as  positive  and  the  latter  negative,  but  this  is  only  a  convenient 
conception  and  is  not  physiologically  true.  When  we  consider  their 
origin  and  purpose  we  see  that  they  were  both  positive  attributes 
created  for  specific  ends.  We  may  call  them  specializations  for 
these  ends  or  adaptations  to  these  ends,  just  as  instincts  and  habits, 
and  various  psychic  attributes,  are  specialized  and  adapted.  All 
pleasure  is  mandatory  and  all  pain  is  monitoi^.  In  the  higher  ani- 
mals the  entire  nervous  system  is  specialized  to  lure  or  to  warn. 
There  are  pleasure  nerves  and  pain  nerves,  neither  of  which  is  capa- 
ble of  the  other  sensation.  We  are  told  that  where  the  same  organ, 
as  the  tongue  or  palate,  is  capable  of  yielding  both  ])leasure  and  pain 
according  to  the  kind  of  substance  brought  into  contact  with  it,  the 
two  sensations  are  furnished  by  different  nerves  lying  together  in 
the  same  tissues.  Besides  these  there  is  usually  a  third  set  of 
nerves  that  yield  the  sensation  of  pain  produced  by  contusion,  heat, 
cold,  etc.  The  entire  system  is  thus  elaborately  adjusted  with  refer- 
ence to  function,  attracting  the  nutritive  and  the  fecundative, 
rejecting  the  nauseous  and  the  noxious,  and  sounding  the  alarm 
against  any  form  of  violence  that  might  threaten  injury  or  destruc- 
tion. All  this  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  these  specialized 
nerves  are  not  found  except  where  they  may  be  of  use,  and  are  con- 
fined to  the  periphery  or  other  exposed  surfaces.  The  great  interior 
of  the  animal  body  is  feelingless,  and  the  very  roots  of  the  great 
nerve  trunks  may  be  severed  without  producing  any  sensation  what- 
ever. The  heart  itself  may  be  cut  in  pieces  without  pain;  obviously 
because  these  i)arts  are  internal  and  protected,  and  are  not  exix>sed 
to  the  dangers  that  beset  the  external  parts  of  the  body.  These 
facts  help  to  furnish  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  as 
means  to  function  and  as  products  of  the  creative  synthesis  of 
nature,  and  to  dispel  the  popular  illusion  that  they  exist  in  some 
way  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  feeling  had  not  been  needed  it  never 
would  have  existed  and  there  would  have  been  nothing  above  the 
veg(;tal)le. 

This  conception  of  monitory  pains  and  mandiitory  pleasures  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  biologic  origin  of  mind.  So  long  as  feeling  and 
function  are  adapted  pleasure  means  life  and  health  and  growth  and 
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multiplication,  while  pain  points  to  danger,  injury,  waste,  destruction, 
death,  and  race  extinction.  Pleasure  is  anabolic,  pain  is  catabolic. 
Pleasure  and  pain  do  not  themselves  proiluce  the  benelicial  or  injuri- 
ous effi^ts ;  they  only  indicate  them.  Pain  itself  does  not  kill,  and 
it  usually  diminishes  or  disappears  as  death  approaches.  But  it 
marks  the  danger  point  and  is  severest  at  the  time  when  it  is  most 
iiettie<l,  while  there  is  still  time  to  escape.  But  for  the  individual  it 
l»^Nim«'s  an  en<l,  and  it  is  pain  and  not  danger  that  it  is  sought 
to  esca|>e.  No  animal  fears  death.  It  has  no  conception  of  death. 
Wliat  makes  the  bird  fly  and  the  anteloi)e  run  is  the  fear  of  ])ain. 
iWause  man  knows  that  danger  usually  involves  life  ho  imagines 
that  animals  also  fear  death,  which  is  entirely  a  mistake.  To  the 
individual  pain  is  evil,  and  the  intrcnluction  of  pain  into  the  world 
in  the  manner  I  have  described,  constituted  the  true  origin  of  evil. 
Kvil  tliereforo  was  a  means  of  preserving  life,  and  all  the  evil  in  the 
world  is,  broadly  vieweil,  oidy  premonition. 

i  >u  the  other  hand  pleasure  represents  the  good.  It  denotes  the 
performance  of  function.  To  the  individual  it  is  an  end,  and  so  long 
a.4  tlie  original  adaptation  of  feeling  to  function  exists  it  also  secures 
the  end  of  nature.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  normal  exercise 
of  every  organ  or  faculty  is  attended  with  pleasure,  and  in  health 
Xhf  sum  total  of  all  these  pleasures,  moderate  and  strong,  ccmstitutes 
the  >tate  calletl  happiness.  This  satisfaction  lies  at  the  foundaticm 
of  the  e<-onomic  conception  of  utility.  At  lK)ttoni  all  utility  con- 
sists in  satisfa4'ti(m,  i.p.y  in  pleasure.  And  here  again  we  lind  a  dear 
c%>ntni5t  arising  out  of  the  distinction  between  feeling  and  function. 
It  is  the  contrast  lx?tween  utility  and  necessity.  The  standpoint  of 
ft^ling  is  utility.  The  stand|K)int  of  function  is  necessity.  The  one 
is  th#*  goo<l  of  the  individual,  the  other  is  the  gooil  of  the  race,  or 
more  broa<lly,  the  furtherance  of  the  general  scheme  of  nature. 
Utility  is  subjective  and  relates  to  feeling;  necessity  is  objective 
and  ndatfs  to  function.  It  is  on  this  same  distinct itm  that  is  based 
the  rontrast  between  happiness  and  virtue.  Happiness  is  subjective 
whilf  virtue  is  objective.  Virtue  relates  to  function  and  si.i;nifies  a 
cour^M*  of  conduct  advantageous  to  the  race  and  tin*  general  s<heme. 
Vi«»%  in  the  last  analysis,  is  conduct  that  in  some  way  threatcTis  the 
rare,  or  that  antagonizes  the  agencies  making  for  the  preservation 
and  (x>ntinuance  of  life.  Its  existence  emjihasizes  the  fact  that  the 
single  pursuit  of  the  creature's  end  led  to  wide  deviations  from  the 
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normal  path,  and  this,  with  the  higher  and  higher  deyelopment  of 
organic  life,  was  increasingly  accentoated,  constituting  a  perpetual 
menace  not  merely  to  the  continuance  of  the  different  species  of  or- 
ganisms but  to  the  success  of  the  organic  experiment  as  a  whole. 
This  ever-increasing  waywardness  on  the  part  of  sentient  beings  in 
search  of  pleasure  must  be  checked  in  the  general  interest  of  life. 

Restraints  to  Feeling 

The  origin  of  feeling  was  a  change  of  front  of  the  uniyerse. 
Through  it  nature  seemed  to  cut  loose  from  her  moorings  and  to  be 
drifting  out  on  an  unknown  sea.  The  great  problem  was  to  maintain 
the  relation  of  harmony  that  characterized  the  initial  step.  Feeling 
was  a  new  power  that  was  called  in  to  supplement  the  original  forces 
of  matter  and  life.  The  effect  was  stupendous.  The  new  power 
quickly  overshadowed  the  old  and  took  the  reins  into  its  own  hands. 
But  it  did  not  pursue  the  same  end.  At  the  outset  this  was  imma- 
terial,  since  the  pursuit  of  its  own  end  exactly  accomplished  the 
primary  end.  But  this  state  of  things  could  not  always  last,  and 
wayward  tendencies  set  in  very  early.  Then  commenced  that  re- 
markable process,  the  elimination  of  the  wayicardj  which  Darwin  called 
natural  select  ion  j  and  which  Spencer,  reversing  the  natural  order  of 
the  terms,  characterized  as  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

To  check  the  growing  tendency  to  deviate  from  the  path  of  func- 
tion and  thus  jeopardize  the  life  of  the  globe  two  devices  were 
adopted,  the  one  for  the  animal  world  in  general,  the  other  for  man 
alone.  The  tirst  of  these  was  instinct.  Nothing  has  baffled  philoso- 
phers more  than  the  attempt  to  explain  instinct,  and  the  number 
of  definitions  of  instinct  is  large.  Many  of  these  definitions  are 
aj)i)roaclies  to  the  truth,  and  all  are  agreed  that  instincts  were  essen- 
tial to  any  high  development  of  animal  life.  I  need  only  point  out 
here  tliat  instinct  is  a  means  of  securing  a  greater  adaptation  of 
feeling  to  function,  or  still  l>etter  expressed,  a  means  of  preventing 
too  great  inadaptation  between  feeling  and  function.  What  was 
needed  was  a  motive  to  induce  animals  to  perform  the  functions 
necessary  to  the  life  of  the  species.  As  no  sentient  being  can  per- 
form any  sponUmeous  act  whatever  without  an  interest  in  such  act, 
without  an  incentive  inhering  in  its  nature  sufficient  to  imi>el  its 
performance,  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  acts  conducive  to  self 
and  race  preservation  should  become  attractive,  agreeable,  pleasur- 
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able  Through  the  prolonged  operation  of  the  law  of  the  elimination 
of  the  wayward  and  the  consequent  selection  and  survival  of  the 
least  wayward,  there  were  brought  about  modifications  of  the  brain 
aod  nerve  structures  of  most  animals  such  as  to  make  pleasurable 
many  acts  which  otherwise  would  have  been  irksome,  but  which  were 
acts  essential  to  the  rearing  of  the  young  and  the  protection  of  the 
fipecies  from  enemies  and  from  climatal  inclemencies.  To  the  looker- 
c>Q  such  acts  are  simply  means  to  functional  ends  and  would  require 
an  act  of  reason  or  tel.ic  process  to  foresee,  but  for  which  no  faculty 
existjs  in  the  animal  kingdom  below  man.  The  same  result  was 
accomplished  by  rendering,  in  the  manner  described,  these  means 
desirable  in  themselves.  Instinct  is  the  conversion  of  means  into 
f^nds.  The  creature  takes  pleasure  in  the  performance  of  the  acts 
that  constitute  the  means  to  function,  and  therefore  it  is  the  same, 
ft<»  far  as  the  innate  interest  is  concerned,  as  if  it  desired  the  func- 
tional ends  themselves.  Without  instinct  most  animal  species 
would  have  early  succumbed  and  the  higher  types  would  have  been 
im]H«sible.  This  would  have  been  mainly  due  to  egoistic  activity 
iipfiosied  to  the  performance  of  functions  essential  to  the  preservation 
ami  continuance  of  life. 

Tlie  s**cond  restraint  to  feeling,  which,  as  stated,  was  confined  to 
tl»e  human  sjjecies,  has  somewhat  the  nature  of  an  instinct,  and  i)er- 
hai»s  might  Ije  called  social  instinct  or  group  instinct,  but  it  usually 
pies  liy  other  names.  The  advent  of  reason,  which  will  be  fully  dis- 
cut«e<i  in  Tart  III,  had  two  effects  of  the  class  to  be  considered  here. 
<  ►ne  was  greatly  to  increase  the  degree  of  egoistic  ac;tivity  and  way- 
warriness,  and  the  other  was  to  check  the  development  of  animal 
in;«tincts.  lk>th  of  these  effects  tended  to  widen  the  bi-each  between 
feeling  and  function  and  thus  jeopardize  the  existence  of  the  human 
race.  But  while  the  individual  reason  tended  to  destroy  the  race, 
there  grew  up  along  with  it  a  sort  of  group  reason  which  was  partly 
iiijttinct,  calculated  to  counteract  this  tendency.  It  did  not  work  on 
the  principle  of  animal  instinct,  developing  new  nerve  centers,  or  as 
thfV  may  be  called,  functional  pleasure  nerves,  but  it  took  the  form 
of  rounteracting  the  pursuit  of  dangerous  pleasures  by  the  fear  of 
K^t^at^T  pains.  But  as  in  the  l>cginning  moral  suasion  would  have 
!*-♦*»  ineffective,  this  social  instinct  went  further  and  elaborated  a 
M  «»t*'ni  of  8<x!ial  control  provi(h*<l  with  all  the  machinery  of  coercion 
ij«-<*»-s3iary  to  hold  the  refractory  and  recalcitrant  elements  in  chei-k. 
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It  established  an  array  of  sanctions  and  ultimately  a  system  of  regu- 
lative edicts,  rules,  penalties,  and  conditions,  supported  by  a  body  of 
specially  appointed  persons  to  whom  were  intrusted  their  enforce- 
ment. All  these  were  crystallized  into  customs  and  surrounded  by 
ceremonies  and  rites.  Although  essentially  a  system  of  social  con- 
trol for  the  purpose  stated,  it  early  took  the  form  of  a  religious  sys- 
tem based  mainly  on  supernatural  sanctions.  As  most  deviations 
from  the  path  of  safety  were  due  to  the  exuberance  of  the  egoistic 
reason  acting  as  a  guide  to  dangerous  pleasures,  this  system  sought 
to  compel  a  blind  obedience  to  rules  and  forms  beyond  the  range  of 
reason  and  chiefly  based  on  alleged  supernatural  retributions,  the 
fear  of  which  was  a  powerful  deterrent  to  the  i)erforniance  of  for- 
bidden acts.  For  want  of  a  better  name  I  have  characterized  this 
social  instinct,  or  instinct  of  race  safety,  as  religion,'  but  not  without 
clearly  perceiving  that  it  constitutes  the  primordial  undifferentiated 
plasm  out  of  which  have  subsequently  developed  all  the  more  impor- 
tant human  institutions.  This  "ultra-rational  sanction,"  as  Mr. 
Kidd  calls  it,  if  it  be  not  an  instinct,  is  at  least  the  human  homo- 
logue  of  animal  instinct,  and  served  the  same  purpose  after  the 
instincts  had  chiefly  disappeared  and  when  the  egoistic  reason  would 
have  otherwise  rapidly  carried  the  race  to  destruction  in  its  mad 
pursuit  of  pleasure  for  its  own  sake. 

After  reading  the  article  above  cited  on  the  "Essential  Nature  of 
Religion,"  ^Fr.  John  M.  Robertson  asked  me  why  I  did  not  say  law 
instead  of  religion,  as  he  did  not  see  why  all  I  said  would  not  be 
equally  applicable  to  law.  I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  this  was 
true,  and  I  may  go  farther  and  say  that  it  also  applies  to  govern- 
ment in  general.  Mr.  Spencer  has  ably  shown  how  all  the  different 
classes  of  institutions  treated  by  him  had  their  origin  in  what  he 
calls  "  Ecclesiastical  Institutions,"  which  are  simply  the  superstruc- 
tures, or  social  structures,  that  were  erected  upon  the  primonlial 
foundation  that  I  have  described.  I  have  limited  the  restraints  to 
feeling  to  two,  instinct  and  religion,  but  a  third  might  appropriately 
be  added  and  called  law  or  government.  But  as  this  is  so  clearly 
only  a  further  differentiation  of  the  second,  it  does  not  seem  neces- 
sary to  regard  it  as  distinct.  As  regards  ethics,  it  is  also  wholly 
embodied  in  the  original  homogeneous  plasm,  and  constitutes  another 

1  '*  Tlio  Essential  Nature  of  Relijjion,"  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Vol.  VIII, 
Philadelphia,  January,  1898,  pp.  1(J*M«»2. 
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ramification  in  the  course  of  the  imfokling  of  that  comprehensive 
jirinriple.  If  this  were  the  phace  it  might  e«asily  \>e  shown  that,  just 
xn  reason,  even  in  early  man,  rencU'red  instinct  unnecessary,  so  fur- 
thff  intellectual  development  and  wider  knowledge  and  wisdom  will 
ultimately  disjK^nsc  with  both  religion  and  ethics  as  restraints  to 
unsafe  conduct,  and  we  may  conceive  of  the  iinul  disappearance  of 
all  restrictive  laws  and  of  government  as  a  controlling  agency.  lUit 
that  the  world  is  still  far  from  this  ideal  statt*  may  \ye  realized  by 
rvflf<'ting  that  all  that  we  c;Ul  vice  and  crime,  and  in  general  all 
attacks  uf Km  the  social  order,  constitute,  when  we  seize  their  true 
[»hilo«i>phic  import,  neither  more  nor  less  than  so  many  deviations 
from  the  path  of  function  in  the  interest  of  feeling. 

Tlie  considerations  set  forth  in  this  chapter  are  sufficient  to  estab- 
li««h  the  biologic  origin  of  the  subjective  faculty.  This  faculty  con- 
stitutes the  most  anomalous  of  all  the  differential  attributes  that 
have  resultetl  from  the  creative  synthesis  of  nature,  and  by  it  the 
ear  of  cosmic  progress  has  been  shunte<l  ofT  on  an  entirely  new  track. 
Whither  d()es  the  new  route  lead  ?  Wo  shall  endeavor  to  answer 
this  question.  All  that  we  can  note  at  present  is  that  the  new  motor 
in  a  p*>w«'rful  one,  and  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  necessary  to  a])ply  the 
l»rakes.  But  they  have  been  successfully  applied,  and  the  train,  now 
for  the  first  time  laden  with  human  freight,  is  safely  8X)eeding  on. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  CONATIVE  FACULTY 

Nature  is  not  only  a  becoming,  it  is  a  striving.  The  universal 
energy  never  ceases  to  act. and  its  ceaseless  activity  constantly 
creates.  The  quantity  of  matter,  mass,  and  motion  in  the  universe 
is  unchangeable,  everything  else  changes  —  position,  direction,  veloc- 
ity, path,  combination,  form.  To  say  with  Schopenhauer  that  matter 
is  causality  involves  an  ellipsis.  It  is  not  matter  but  collision  that 
constitutes  the  only  cause.  This  eternal  pelting  of  atoms,  this  driv- 
ing of  the  elements,  this  pressure  at  every  point,  this  struggle  of  all 
created  things,  this  universal  nisus  of  nature,  pushing  into  existence 
all  material  forms  and  storing  itself  up  in  them  as  properties,  as  life, 
as  feeling,  as  thought,  this  is  the  hylozoism  of  the  philosophers,  the 
self-activity  of  Hegel,  the  will  of  Schopenhauer,  the  atom-soul  of 
Haeckel;  it  is  the  soul  of  the  universe,  the  spirit  of  nature,  the 
*<  First  Cause  "  of  both  religion  and  science  —  it  is  God. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  traced  the  history  of  this  creative  power  to 
whore  it  took  tlie  form  of  psychic  energy,  which  is  only  a  modality 
of  the  universal  ener«:y.  We  found  that  it  constituted  the  basis  of 
the  subjective  or  affective  faculties  of  mind,  and  that  these  were 
of  hiologio  origin  and  were  created  as  a  condition  to  the  existence 
of  all  the  liiL^'her  forms  of  life.  We  also  saw  that  this  remarkable 
])roi)eity,  feelinj]:,  at  first  so  completely  at  the  service  of  function, 
soon  l)ecauie  the  end  of  the  creature  and  tended  to  depart  from  its 
normal  course,  threatening  in  manifold  ways  to  defeat  the  very  pur- 
j)ose  for  which  it  was  created,  rendering  necessary  the  further  crea- 
tion of  powerful  checks  to  this  tendency.  So  long  as  the  functional 
ends  of  life  were  not  put  in  jeopardy  these  new  activities  were  harm- 
less, and,  indeed,  since  they  represented  a  great  increase  of  life  power, 
tliev  were  useful  in  accelerating  the  consummation  of  nature's  ends. 
Feelini^'  added  to  bathmism  or  growth  force,  psychism  or  mind  force, 
and  j^n-catly  increased  the  quantity  of  force  that  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  physical  world  and  converted  into  organic  energy.     The 
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conative  form  of  causation  now  at  work  was  far  more  potent  than 
the  purely  mechanical  form  that  had  hitherto  prevailed. 

In  defining  the  dynamic  agent  in  the  sixth  chapter  it  was  found 
necessary  to  enter  somewhat  fully  into  the  psychological  nature  of 
this  force  and  deal  with  the  philosophy  of  desire.  That  ground 
nee<l  not  be  gone  over  again,  but  it  can  now  be  better  seen  how 
desire  came  to  constitute  the  real  psychic  force.  AMiile  feeling, 
or  intensive  sensation — pleasure  and  pain  —  must  be  made  primary, 
still  the  step  from  this  stage  to  that  of  desire  is  very  short.  Desire 
presupposes  memory,  which  must  therefore  be  one  of  the  earliest 
aspects  of  mind.  In  fact  memory  is  nothing  but  the  persistent 
representation  of  feeling,  continued  sense  vibrations  after  the 
stimulus  is  withdrawn,  and  involves  no  mystery.  Just  as  a  l)ell 
will  continue  for  a  time  to  ring  after  the  clapper  ceases  to  beat 
upon  it,  so  the  nerve  fibers,  or  protoplasmic  gelatine,  continues  to 
vibrate  for  a  time  after  the  object,  agreeable  or  the  reverse,  is  no 
longer  in  contact  with  it.  In  case  of  an  agreeable  sensation,  as 
the  pleasure  fades  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  stimulus,  a  desire 
arises  to  renew  or  continue  the  more  intense  presentative  pleasure, 
and  this  is  all  that  constitutes  desire.  But  though  simple  in  its 
explanation,  it  is  powerful  and  far-reaching  in  its  effects.  But  for 
this  interruption  in  the  agreeable  states  with  faint  intermediate 
mnemonic  vibrations  there  would  be  no  activity  directed  to  the 
renewal  of  repetition  of  those  intenser  states.  The  withdrawal  of 
the  stimulus  is  in  the  nature  of  a  deprivation  or  want,  and  this 
is  the  true  character  of  all  desire. 

As  the  activities  thus  produced  normally  led  to  function  and 
secured  the  preservation,  i)eri)etuation,  and  increase  of  life,  it  was 
to  the  interest  of  these  ends  that  this  conative  i>ower  be  increased 
to  the  utmost,  and  consecjuently  we  find  that  in  the  higher  organ- 
ism?* 8{>ecial  centers  exist  in  connection  with  the  leading  functions 
for  the  accumulation  of  this  energy,  and  the  performance  of  such 
functions  is  attended  with  intense  satisfaction,  while  inability  to 
jierfurm  them  creates  an  almost  irresistible  desire.  This  is  of 
f'ourse  l)i»st  exemplified  in  the  two  great  primordial  functions, 
nutrition  and  reproiluction,  with  the  corresponding  physical  im- 
peratives, hunger  and  love,  which  are  typical  desires,  liut  in  the 
higher  mammals,  and  especially  in  man,  many  other  centers  have 
been   developed  —  storage    batteries    of   psychic    energy  —  which, 
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though  in  the  main  more  or  less  connected  with  the  primary  ones, 
are  practically  distinct.  They  consist  of  nerve-plexuses,  which  are 
mostly  situated  within  the  great  sympathetic  system  and  deeply 
buried  within  the  body,  having  no  connection  with  the  pain  and 
pleasure  nerves  of  the  periphery.  These  latter  belong  to  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  which  is  the  seat  of  most  monitory  desires 
and  also  of  many  mandatory  ones.  The  great  sympathetic  contains 
a  vast  number  of  ganglia  located  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  the 
functions  of  many  of  which  are  little  imderstood.  But  it  is  main- 
tained by  many  that  these  plexuses,  or  at  least  some  of  the  larger 
ones,  such  as  the  deep  cardiac,  the  semilunar,  etc.,  are  the  seat  of 
the  principal  emotions  of  the  human  soul.  Such  sentiments  as  joy 
and  gladness,  enthusiasm,  love  of  the  helpless,  etc.,  probably  belong 
here.  But  painful  as  well  as  pleasurable  emotions  arise,  and  these 
are  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  desires.  They  all  represent  the  depriva- 
tion of  something  once  enjoyed.  If  there  is  the  least  chance  of 
regaining  the  lost  object  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  amount 
of  exertion  that  will  be  put  forth  for  the  attainment  of  that  end. 
This  renders  them  the  most  powerful  forces  in  society,  and  next 
to  the  efforts  put  forth  for  the  supply  of  the  primary  wants  above 
mentioned,  the  emotions  constitute  the  chief  social  stimuli  or  social 
forces. 

Descartes  was  the  first  to  treat  the  emotions  from  a  scientific  or 
even  a  philosophical  stand})oint.^  He  really  dealt  with  the  subject 
physiologically,  and  if  there  had  been  more  knowledge  in  the  world 
at  the  time  he  wrote  his  work  would  have  been  valuable.  But 
he  knew  pra(;tically  nothing  of  the  nervous  system,  its  place  being 
taken  by  the  '^  animal  spirits ''  then  recognized  as  flowing  through 
the  body,  and  which  he  described  as  '*  vn  certain  air  on  rent 
tr^s  auhtir^  (Art.  7).  But  he  correctly  distinguished  the  "  external 
senses''  from  the  "internal  appetites''  (Art.  13).  He  seems  cora- 
pleti^ly  to  confound  tlie  subjective  and  objective  faculties;  cognition, 
})erccption,  thought,  and  ideas  are  mixed  uj)  with  volition,  senti- 
ment, emotion,  and  passion.  But  this  is  so  commonly  done  even 
to-diiy  that  we  should  not  too  severely  judge  it  in  Descartes.  The 
most  curious  part  of  his  treatment  of  this  subject  is  his  favorite 
hyi)othesis  "that  there  is  a  little  gland  in  the  brain  in  which  the 
soul  performs  its  functions  more  i>articularly  than  in  other  parts" 

1  "  Ia's  Pjissioiis  de  rAiiie." 
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(Art.  31).  He  here  describes  what  is  now  known  as  the  pineal 
gland,  and  gives  as  his  reason  for  regarding  it  as  the  special  seat  of 
the  soul  "  that  the  other  parts  of  our  brain  are  all  double,  as  also 
we  have  two  eyes,  two  hands,  two  ears,  and  finally  all  the  organs  of 
our  external  senses  are  double;  and  that  as  we  have  but  one  sole 
and  8im[>le  thought  of  one  same  thing  at  one  time,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  be  some  place  where  the  two  images  that  come  through 
the  two  eyes,  or  two  other  impressions  that  come  from  one  single 
object  through  the  double  organs  of  the  other  senses,  can  combine 
iutr»  one  liefore  they  arrive  at  the  soul  in  order  that  they  shall  not 
represent  two  objects  instead  of  one  "  (Art.  tV2). 

He  proceeds  to  enumerate,  describe,  and  classify  a  large  number 
of  passious  and  emotions,  and  clings  constantly  to  the  physiological 
metho<l  of  explanation,  but  modern  physiologists  would  not  probably 
admit  that  this  added  to  the  value  of  the  treatment.  For  example, 
understanding  pretty  well  the  nature  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
as  it  ha<l  already  been  explained  by  Harvey,  and  believing  in  ani- 
mal spirits,  he  taught  that  those  emotions  which  caused  tears  to  flow 
were  the  ones  that  generated  certain  vapors  which  were  carried  by 
the  circulation  to  the  eyes  and  condensed  when  they  reached  the 
siirfacf.  Jliuc  i7/cp  lacrymrv!  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  Des- 
cartes' treatment  ot  the  passions  is  disappointing,  as  have  also 
been  to  me  his  metaphysical  si>eculationa.  I^it  he  did  admit  in 
a  numb4»r  of  jmssages  that  the  passions  are  not  essentially  bad  and 
that  they  are  often  useful,  and  says  (Art.  17 1)  that  he  cannot  i>er- 
ftuade  himself  *' that  nature  had  given  to  men  any  passion  that  is 
always  vicious  and  has  no  good  and  praiseworthy  purpose  " ;  and  he 
concludes  C.Vrt  212)  "that  it  is  upon  the  passions  that  dejK^nd  all 
the  goo^l  and  all  the  evil  of  this  life." 

Spinoza  also  treated  the  emotioTis  in  a  characteristically  philosophi- 
cal way,  and  it  is  his  sj^ecial  merit  to  have  called  the  subject  ethics. 
Ethirji,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter  and  elsewhere,^ 
is  based  entirely  upon  feeling,  and  without  the  i)henomena  of 
pleasure  and  pjiin  there  can  b  •  no  moral  quality.  I^it  Spinoza's 
analyses  of  the  various  passions  were  much  more  acute  than  Des 
carta's',  and  he  still  more  clearly  recognized  their  utility,  their 
imjMfrtance,  antl  their  essential  innocence  when  legitimately  exer- 

1  luUrtt  itiottol  Journal  uf  Kthici,  Vol.  VI,  Philadelphia.  July.  1«W.  pp.  441-4.'»4k 
if  f-»lM-<-i;illy.  pp.  4I.V4H. 
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cised.  His  saying  (Prop.  XLI)  that  "joy  is  not  essentially  bad, 
but  good,  while  grief  is  essentially  bad,"  reflects  both  the  asceticism 
of  his  time  and  his  own  philosophical  penetration. 

Hume  also  treated  the  passions  as  an  essential  part  of  "  human 
nature."  making  much  of  sympathy,  as  was  done  by  Ferguson  and 
Adam  Smith,  and  later  by  Bentham,  each  from  his  own  special 
point  of  view.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Schopenhauer  to  show  that 
the  cravings  of  existence  constitute  the  mainspring  of  action  and 
the  real  power  of  the  world.  Comte's  spiritual  philosophy  as  set 
forth  in  his  "  Positive  Polity  "  is  based  on  the  affective  faculties  and 
has  altruism  for  its  end.  Other  names  might  be  mentioned  of  those 
who  have  contributed  to  give  to  the  cold,  objective,  intellectual  phi- 
losophy that  had  chiefly  prevailed  a  subjective  trend,*  and  to  direct 
attention  to  the  far  older  and  certainly  not  less  important  subjective 
and  conative  faculties  in  which  alone  the  psychic  and  social  energy 
resides. 

The  Soul 

What  is  the  soul  ?  I  do  not  mean  an  imaginary  thing.  I  mean 
a  real  thing.  Descartes,  as  we  have  seen,  used  the  French  word 
dme  almost  in  the  sense  of  the  whole  mind,  the  faculties  of  which 
he  confounded,  but  he  chiefly  dealt  with  those  animal  spirits  that,  as 
it  were,  animate  the  body.  They  produce  the  passions  and  the  emo- 
tions. Indeed,  he  makes  these  two  synonymous,  and  in  one  phice 
(Art.  28)  expresses  a  preference  for  the  term  emotions^  because,  as 
he  says,  **  not  only  can  this  term  be  applied  to  all  the  changes  that 
tiike  phu'o  in  it  [the  soul],  that  is,  to  all  the  various  impressions 
{pens*' ex)  that  come  to  it,  but  especially  because,  of  all  the  aifections 
(])€nsees)  that  it  can  have  there  are  no  others  that  so  strongly  agi- 
tate and  move  (ehranJent)  it  as  do  these  passions.''  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  he  recognized  in  the  passions  a  moving  force,  but  his 
Houl  was  something  more  comprehensive.  Our  own  English,  wonl 
soul  is  so  far  given  over  to  religious  usage,  under  the  influence  of 
the  doctrine  of  immortality,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  it  from 
that  world  view  and  look  upon  it  as  a  real  scientific  fact.  The  (ier- 
man  word  SeeJe  seems  not  to  be  so  trammeled,  and  expresses  the 
phenomenon  of  animation  or  conscious  siH)ntaneous  activity.     This 

1  I  trcjitf'il  this  Mibjeot  soiiu?what  fully  in  a  paiH»r  read  before  the  Iiistitut  Interna- 
tional «le  Socioloj^if  in  1897.     See  the  Animh'Hy  Vol.  IV,  pp.  lll-l-'fci. 
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is  the  central  idea  in  the  conception  of  the  soul,  and  it  was  possessed 
by  the  first  and  lowest  animate  beings.  The  moment  an  interest  to 
move  in  a  definite  way  for  a  definite  purpose  was  planted  in  them 
the  soul  was  bom,  and  their  continued  conscious  activities  under  the 
spur  of  that  interest  is  that  which  has  produced  the  varied  forms  of 
animal  life. 

The  soul  then  is  that  new-born  proi)erty  that  has  been  engaging 
our  attention  through  the  last  two  chapters.  We  have  been  study- 
ing its  cosmic  and  geological  development.  It  was  not  present  when 
the  planets  were  formed.  It  does  not  dwell  in  rocks.  The  signs  of 
it  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  (protoplasmic  movements  in  the  utricle, 
sensitive  plants,  the  l)ehavior  of  the  **  tentacles  "  of  Drosera,  the  clos- 
ing <»f  the  fly-traps  of  Diona^a,  circumnuUition,  etc.)  are  few,  obscure, 
and  of  an  ambiguous  character,  either  referable  to  i»hysical  reactions, 
or  else  belonging  to  forms  that  closely  approach  the  nature  of  ani- 
mal.H,  such  as  the  insectivorous  plants.  l*lants  live  but  do  not  feel. 
We  are  carried  back  to  the  famous  definition  of  Linnieus :  Jjdjndes 
crrMTHut ;  vegetabilia  crettcnnt  et  ricunt ;  aniin(dia  cre.Hcunt,  viviintj  et 
Mf'HtinHi.  I  scarcely  need  i>oint  out  the  agreement  that  exists  be- 
tween this  and  my  table  of  evolutionary  products  and  differential 
attributes  (supni,  p.  94).  The  last  of  the  Linna^an  attributes,  feel- 
ing, ushered  in  the  soul. 

The  soul  is  well  described  in  Genesis  as  "  the  Spirit  of  Go<l "  that 
**  nicived  ui)on  the  face  of  the  waters,"  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  sea 
must  have  been  the  cradle  of  life  in  which  cons(!iousness  first 
dawned.  From  the  standpoint  of  hylozoism  this  spirit  may  Ix;  said 
to  *•  !iWp  in  the  stone,  dream  in  the  animal,  and  awake  in  man,"  for 
its  elements  lay  dormant  in  the  inorganic  world,  and  it  was  only  in 
man«  and  in  a  higher  tyjie  of  man,  that  self-consciousness  arose,  viz., 
a  consciousness  of  consciousness.  Ihit  as  more  and  more  inorganic 
matter  was  converted  into  living  forms  larger  and  larger  quantities 
of  physicul  and  vital  energj'  were  converted  into  psychic  energy,  and 
th^  soul  grew  aiul  acquired  gn*at<'r  iM)wer.  It  iRM-anie  a  transform- 
ing agency  and  a  jwtent  influence  in  the  transmutation  of  si>ecies 
and  the  development  of  higher  and  more  multiform  tyiH»s  of  life. 
It  wxs  the  chief  cause  of  variation  ami  hence  the  prime  factor  in 
or^nic  evolution.  On  the  human  plane  the  soul  has  Innjome  en- 
ni:he<i  by  the  introduction  of  all  the  derivative  affections,  the  pas- 
sions and  emotions  of  which  we  have  siK)ken,  until  it  has  carried 
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Iiiilia,  Cochin  China,  and  parts  of  China,  attests  the  supeiior  social 
efficiency  of  optimistic  over  pessimistic  races.  And  there  is  no  bet- 
ter less^m  to  teach  the  superiority  of  will  over  reason  —  of  that 
anriont  primordial  cosmic  power  over  the  newly  fledged  parvenu 
int#»ll».'Ct  —  than  these  odds  furnish  when  the  two  are  brought  into 
Ci^ntiii't. 

Natural,  spontaneous,  or  impulsive  optimism  is  true,  and  is  a 
healtliy  social  influence.  It  means  self-preservation,  race  continu- 
ani'e,  an«l  so<Mal  progress.  But  rational  optimism  is  both  false  and 
shallow.  The  moment  the  light  of  reason  is  turned  upon  it  it 
with^Ts  and  decays.  This  is  because  the  condition  of  mankind  from 
the  moral  jM)int  of  view,  ie.y  from  the  standi>oint  of  feeling,  will  not 
hear  analysis.  Reason  applied  to  it,  if  at  all  thoroughgoing,  leads 
at  one**  to  jM'ssimism.  It  teaches  that  desire  is  want,  that  hunger  is 
pang,  that  love  is  |)ain,  that  i)ains  are  acute  and  prolonged  while 
plcasun*s  ar»*  brief  and  moderate,  that  the  satisfaction  of  desire  puts 
an  end  to  feeling,  but  that  no  sooner  is  one  desire  disposed  of  than 
another  arises,  and  so  on  forever.  This  is  the  philosophy  that  ])er- 
%al»"»  the  vast  i>opulous  regions  of  southern  and  eastern  Asia,  and 
mhirh  liaM  for  its  universal  refrain  the  injunction :  crush  the  will. 
Tiii'i  is  lt>:.;ii-al  and  has  bi»en  echoed  by  the  wisest  seers  of  optimistic 
K:iri»|N»  —  <i<M»tht*,  HumlM)l(lt,  Pascal,  Dean  Swift,  .Jrreniy  Taylor, 
Huxl»*y  *  — who  have  sinjply  l(K)ke(l  at  the  world  and  seen  things  as 
tl.»y  are. 

A  little  reas(m  corrupts  and  neutralizes  the  optimistic  impulses 
aiil  pnwliices  that  false  and  mongrel  optimism  that  te;iches  the  fohl- 
i:ij  of  the  arms  and  the  gospel  of  inaction,  ^forti  reason  penetrates 
t«»  tiu*  dark  reality  an<l  ends  in  ])essimism  or  tlu*  gosjK*!  of  despair 
and  nirvana.  Hut  it  is  |)ossible  to  i>rol)e  still  d«»ej)er  and  to  find 
ai:ain  the  ho|>e  that  characterizes  the  flrst  blind  subrational  or  ultra- 

•  ••  Evnn  th»'  lM*st  of  mfxloni  civilization  jipjvars  to  m<»  to  exhibit  a  roiulition  of 
mankin*!  irhi«*h  neither  emtxMiies  any  wortliy  i<lcal  nor  vwn  |xi.vt«'Hs«'H  the  merit  of 
»!»h[lity.  I  ilo  not  beMtate  to  express  the  opinion  that,  if  thi'n*  iH  no  Iiopc  of  a  lar>;«* 
:iBpn>venifnt  of  the  con<lition  of  th<*  greater  part  of  the  Imnian  family  ;  if  it  is  true 
that  thf  in*-r*"A^  of  knowhNl;;e,  the  winning  of  a  ;rreat<*r  dominion  over  Nature  whieh 
i%  It*  riinv^iuenee,  anil  tin*  wealth  whieh  follows  niH»n  that  dominion,  an-  to  make  no 
il:ff»TerH*#-  in  thr  extent  and  the  Intensity  of  Want,  with  its  eonromitant  physiral  and 
in-'nl  d'-ffra'lation,  ainon:;  thn  masses  of  the  |N>ople.  I  should  hail  the  .idvint  of  son»e 
k.nlly  rt»in«*t.  whleh  would  sweep  tin*  whoh*  afF.iir  away,  as  a  desirable  ennHimi- 
mitton."  Pr»»ffr»sor  Huxli\v  in  the  yin^fr.nf't  ('  ntur;/.  Vol.  XXVII,  .lannary-.luiie, 
l*«i.  X.,  i.v.i.  May.  isyn,  pp.  Hi;j-s«>.»  (in  artiele  entitled  :  "  (JiivernnnMit :  Ananhy  or 
K  .:iiiifntatiufi."  i6i'/..  pp.  SI.J-^Ji;). 
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>ZL>^  ^rrr.77-  ±x  ■fzi:=??*Tt'*b    T«anTnn'  ironiT^M  and  pessimism  are 
■L-^-3   z  — r-  zj^ml-L  rsaatin.  tijbt  -»ii^  2k-  rzide  is  more  unsafe. 

f  *i  jsh£  ixiix  Oct  of  the  wilderness, 


::i  *-  *. ..  r^iri  ":i  r-i  r^jiSJC  nn^s:  lot  iii:Q£»L  ll&n  must  learn  to 
ir«  -  -  3-  n.^  -jiin.  ~ii  -^  LiiL  "iraj  if*  i*  szbxeied  to  all  these 
'^'.•rr.  i^-L  vL-z.  It  I1.I-  ri-;  1.  ^17  ic  -fisstcur  i^m.  The  only  sei- 
■siut  "u^r  \;-i  -rriiiii  "Ti^  Lf  s.rufcl  s:^f!lJM:-  Tiis  scifrnee  does  teach 
n  iJLi  _-  :;^  ~^  i.riL  iL  iHK-i-ru^ir  siizuL  All  iLis  celoogs  to  applied 
5«>.TL  -...r-  izL'i  i.iz.'.x  :k  tz^xs-l  iitc*.  run  n  ilat  as  least  be  remarked 
"LLiT  -::iit  zL-rL'ul  izi'i  >.t:::il  icar^  ^  Vii'ii  siii^f:!!  science  points  is 
zir.'-i-r  .-.r-_:_:rci  X'.r  ^trssHij^sii^  br:  «^Vv\j«k.  Meliorism  means 
•in  _:rri.r-.i  d  -iff  irZ.  >:  '"".l7  n  ilaj  ^ssitt:  itself  as  freely  and 
i&  ~~-r.-r.'L2->  1=^  r:  T'-r:-  Li  izii-s  "ib»  r£!ie  ci  blind  impulse.  It 
m^isLs-  'JL^  zL.L^i'^^  LifL  i^iZcT\»iZ^i  iT'TOftKivc  of  all  the  vastly 
iz^'  rfis^i  -.1.  T^-r:?  .z  i»t-rjl.'^ei  nAz.  r*;  ibe  perfected  machinery  of 
fi:«:itT7  n-  i-T^ir-i  if  :*:*n.:c.  t:  ':•*  :l-e'jjr?»i  azhi  noc  choked  up  as 
iz  7.>:->T-:  r'jfr:mT  >•  llI  ii:T^z:rfz.":5  :c  r«e  2l^<ig  appointed  paths 
iz_I  1.-:  .-_  .-.:•>:--  Lr:-.^  :=_?  in  "lit  fa^-e  ra^ii  so  as  to  neutralize 
rjt:l  .rl-TT  Tie  .-.z-  iLi-fi  fixi^  Till  my  il:i5  li^  so  adjusted  as  to 
■rxrr:  -li  r-11  :.r:-  1:1  :c-r  iik:::i:iLi':c5  azid  irresistible  efi[ort  toward 


CHAPTER  IX 

SOCIAL  MECHANICS 

In  the  last  three  chapters  the  foundations  have  been  laid  for  a 
science  of  social  mechanics.  The  essential  condition  of  such  a 
■cience  is  the  existence  of  true  natural  foi-ces  in  society  that  can 
be  dejieiided  upon  to  produce  effects  with  the  same  certainty  and 
exai*tness  as  do  physical  forces.  The  dynamic  agent,  the  general 
character  of  which  was  set  forth  in  Chapter  VI,  and  the  genesis  and 
full  treatment  of  which  have  been  given  in  the  last  two  chapters, 
furnishes  the  sociologist  with  all  that  he  requires  from  this  j)oint 
of  ritfw.  It  is  true  that  the  complex  phenomena  of  society  neces- 
sitate the  application  of  the  limiting  principle  laid  down  in  (Chap- 
ter IV,  that  the  quality  of  exactness  is  difficult  to  detect  excejit 
in  the  relations  that  subsist  among  the  more  highly  generalized 
groups. 

Mathematical  SocniLociv 

The  ai>jdication  of  mathematics  to  so<'iol<)gy  is  at  best  precarious, 
not  Ijecause  the  laws  of  scx'ial  phenomena  are  not  exact,  but 
because  of  the  multitude  and  complicated  interrelations  of  the 
facts.  Except  for  certain  minds  that  an»  mathematically  consti- 
tutcil  there  is  very  little  advantage  in  mathematical  treatment. 
It  instantly  rejiels  the  non-mathematical,  and  however  much  we 
may  deplore  it,  the  proiM)rtion  of  mathematical  minds  is  very 
small.  Usually  a  rigidly  logical  treatment  «»f  a  subject  is  (piite 
nuflicient  even  where  mathematics  might  have  l)een  used,  and  when 
the  latter  a<lds  nothing  tg  the  concept i<m  its  use  is  simply  i)edantic. 
A  numljer  of  eminent  mathematicians,  among  whom  the  names  of 
Coiiniot,  (^fossen,  Jevons,  and  Walras  are  the  most  frequently 
heanl.  have  undoubtedly  done  much  to  found  pun*  economics  (m 
a  niathen)atical  liasis.  At  the  present  time,  while  there  are  many 
mathematical  economists,  there  seems  to  Ix*  but  one  math«*niatical 
f/iciiilogiAt,  viz.,  Dr.  LAm  Winiarsky  of  the  University  of  (Jeneva. 
In  <putc  a  formidable  series  of  papers  he  has  endeavored  to  lay  the 
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Id  his  treatment  of  chemistry  and  biology  in  Vol.  Ill,  he  encounters 
the  prejudice  of  which  he  speaks  and  characterizes  it  very  severely. 
Tbi*  following  will  serve  as  a  sami)le  of  his  views  in  this  regard :  — 

Tlii*  oon fusion,  diflRcult  to  avoid,  Ijetween  acijuired  instrnction  and  native 
ahility  L<  still  men?  common  in  the  case  of  mathematical  studios  on  acconnt 
i»f  xh"  iiioD'  s|»ecial  and  prolonged  application  which  tliov  require  and  the 
ci.-n»r*t*-riMic  hieroglyphic  language  which  thfV  must  employ,  the  imi>o.sing 
a*I«*<*t  of  uliich  is  so  well  calculated  to  mask,  to  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  a 
pn^fiiund  int^'lh'Ctual  mediocrity.* 

It  was  Goethe  who  said :  — 

I  arc<^|>i  mathematics  as  the  most  sublime  and  useful  science  so  long  as 
it  Lh  a(»plie<i  in  its  pro[)er  place ;  but  I  cannot  commend  its  mLsuse  in 
inAtt«T«t  which  do  not  l»elong  to  its  sphere,  and  in  which,  noble  science  as 
it  IK  It  M.'ems  to  l>e  mere  nonsense;  as  if,  forsooth,  things  only  exist  when 
tbej  can  lie  mathematically  demonstrated !  It  would  l»e  foolish  in  a  man 
aol  lo  Itelieve  in  his  sweetboart's  love  l>ecause  she  could  not  prove  it  to 
hint  mathematically.     SIh)  can  mathematically  prove  her  dower,  but  not  her 

And  a  more  modern  writer  lias  well  said :  "  No  forms  of  error  are 
so  erroneous  as  those  that  have  the  api>earauce  without  the  reality 
of  uatheiuatieal  precision.*'* 

Social  Physics 

I  have  preferred  the  name  social  mechanics  for  this  science  to  that 
of  mjcial  ftii^sicM,  which  Comte  first  gave  to  the  whole  science  of  soci- 
oh>>ry,  bi'i'ause  it  is  the  social  forces  with  which  we  have  to  do  nither 
than  material  bcnlies  with  which  ]»hysics  seems  more  naturally  asso- 
ciat*il,  but  it  is  well  for  us  to  inquire  what  Comte  meant  by  social 
phy«»irs.  It  was  in  the  same  early  jiaiMT  from  which  we  have 
»piot#tl,  first  published  in  May,  1S22,  that  he  first  used  this  expres- 
sum.  Continuing  his  remark  relative  to  the  use  of  mathematics,  he 
say-* :  — 

It  i*.  not  as  applications  n{  mathematical  analysis  that  astronomy,  oi»tic.s, 
»i/*.,  ar»»  ji^tHitivf  and  i*xa<'t  s<*i«'nces.  Thisclmracter  com«*s  fnun  th«*ms«'lves. 
It  ft^ilt-*  fnan  th»»  fart  that  th«*y  an»  founded  on  obs<»rv«'d  fact-s  and  it  could 
'•nly  r»«i»nlt  from  this,  1itH'au.Hi*  mathematical  analysis  separated  from  the 
oliflrn'atii'n  of  nature,  has  oidy  a  metaphysical  character.     Only  it  is  certain 

:  fpf,.  rit..  Vol.  m,  p.  307. 

s  \H.  (;r<»ore  M.  Beard  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Vol.  XIV,  April,  1H79, 
p  T9I. 
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cooAdered  in  all  it«  eaBential  parts;  that  is,  to  diHcover  through  what  fixed 
•erien  of  mcoeMive  transformatioiLs  the  human  race,  starting  from  a  state 
armrcely  superior  to  that  of  the  societies  of  hirge  a[>es,  gradually  led  to  the 
{■>iut  at  which  civilized  Kuro|»e  tiud^  itself  to-day. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Positive  Philosophy  ■' 
he  s;iys  that  the  next  or  fourth  volume  will  In*  devoted  to  creating 
thf  n»'W  science  of  social  physics,  and  early  in  that  (fourth)  volume 
he  s|»eaks  of  instituting  what  lie  had  already  called  stH-nd  phymcs. 
To  the  term  tlius  introduced,  and  which  is  here  italicized,  he  appends 
the  following  footrnote :  — 

This  exi>re8sioii,  and  that  not  less  indisi>en sable  one  of  positive  philosophy, 
w«Tv  c«»n»tnicted  seventeen  years  ago  [this  volume  apjK^ared  in  18^59],  in  my 
early  •^says  on  |K)litical  philosophy.  Although  so  recent,  these  two  essen- 
tial terms  liave  already  be<*n  in  some  w>rt  si»oiled  hy  vicious  attempts  to 
ap|»n»priate  them  on  the  part  of  various  writiTS  who  had  not  at  all  compre- 
h''i)«l**«l  their  true  purpose,  although  I  had,  hy  a  scrupulously  invariable 
prartifv,  carefully  characterized  their  fundamental  acceptation.  I  ought 
niiM-ially  to  )N>int  out  this  abuse,  in  the  case  of  the  first  of  these  terms,  by  a 
iVlgiau  .Havant,  who  has  adopted  it  in  thi*se  lute  years  as  the  title  of  a  book 
ahich  treatM  of  nothing  but  simple  statistics.^ 

The  reference  is  of  course  to  Quetelet's  work  entitled ;  "  Sur 
riK>iunie  et  le  d^velopjiement  de  ses  facultes,  ou  essai  de  physique 
iiH'iale/'  in  two  volumes,  which  api>eared  in  1S35.  Quetelet  also 
laid  stress  on  the  uniformity  and  regularity  of  social  phenomena, 
Imt,  as  r'ouite  says,  from  the  standiHiint  of  statistics.  But  there  is 
no  more  reliable  method  of  proving  this  than  the  use  of  statistics, 
and  nci  (»ne  has  done  more  along  this  fruitful  line  than  Quetelet. 
Still  it  must  he  admitted  that  Comte's  conception  of  social  physics 
wa.s  v;i.stly  broader  than  this,  and  as  the  alK)vc  passages,  and  others 
that  Miitrht  be  cited,  show,  was  c(M»xtensive  with  sociology.  Intleed, 
nin»-e  it  was  be  who  gave  u^  the  word  n(priohp(ft/  and  made  it  synony- 
njoti«»  with  social  physics  as  he  had  detincd  that  term,  we  must  at 
b-a^t  airr**#*  that  his  s(K*ial  physics  is  the  same  as  bis  scH'iology.  This 
wonK  xs  all  sociologists  know,  was  first  used  by  him  in  the  volume 
from  which  the  passages  last  quoted  occtir,  but  considerably  farther 
alon$?,  TiaL,  in  the  forty-seventh  lecture  ou  p.  185.  As  in  the  case 
of  ^frial  jth*f9icn^  he  apj>ended  a  foot-note  to  the  italicized  word,  and 
in  this  he  «ay8 :  — 

^**PhUo»ojthif  PonUivr;*  Vol.  IV,  p.  15. 
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its  transforming  influence  beyond  the  individual  organism  into  the 
social  organism  and  into  the  environmenty  and  has  become  the  agent 
of  social  evolution. 

The  Will 

AYhen  we  consider  all  this  volume  of  feeling  as  essentially  a  striv- 
ing we  find  in  it  all  the  elements  of  the  will.  It  is  the  conative 
faculty,  and  in  this  lies  its  immense  importance  to  sociology.  Feel- 
ing, as  we  have  seen,  starts  with  interest  and  immediately  becomes 
desire.  Using  desire  in  its  widest  possible  acceptation,  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  it  may  be  identified  with  will.  It  is  the  wish,  the 
vow,  the  prayer,  the  yearning  of  the  soul.  To  clothe  this  with  all 
the  attributes  of  will  we  have  only  to  observe  it  passing  into  action. 
Will  is  the  active  expression  of  the  soul's  meaning.  It  is  inchoate 
action.  If  it  does  not  pass  into  action  it  at  least  passes  into  effort, 
and  it  is  effort  rather  than  action  in  which  the  dynamic  quality 
inheres.  The  will  is  that  which  asserts  itself.  The  interests  of  life 
must  be  subserved,  the  desires  must  be  satisfied,  remembered  past 
pleasures  must  be  renewed,  pains  experienced  or  feared  must  be 
escaped,  life  must  be  preserved  and  continued,  hopes,  aspirations, 
ambitions,  goals  must  be  realized.  It  is  will  that  accomplishes  all 
this.  Without  it  all  is  lost.  This  is  the  meaning  of  optimism  as  a 
principle  of  nature  rather  than  a  world  view  or  tenet  of  philosophy. 
There  is  no  balancing  of  the  gains  and  losses  of  existence.  There  is 
no  faltering  or  hesitation.  Existence  must  be  preserved  and  nature 
lias  pointed  the  way.  The  will  gives  the  command  and  the  body 
obeys.  The  effort  is  put  forth  and  the  result  is  limited  only  by  the 
amount  of  physical  power  and  the  amount  of  resistance  encoun- 
tered. Optimism  is  the  normal  attitude  of  all  sentient  beings.  No 
other  attitude  is  possible  in  the  animal  world  or  in  any  type  of  man- 
kind that  has  not  reached  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  development. 
Only  such  a  developed  intellect  when  deprived  of  an  adequate  knowl- 
edfjje  of  nature  is  capable  of  inventing  a  quietistic  philosophy.  The 
doctrine  of  the  denial  of  the  will,  if  it  could  be  rigidly  enforced, 
would  (juiekly  terminate  the  course  of  any  race  that  should  practice 
it.  Only  the  partial  failure  to  enforce  such  teachings,  or  their  prac- 
tical reversal  and  conversion  into  optimistic  teachings  among  the 
uniiistructed,  can  have  saved  the  Orient  from  destruction,  and 
the  ease  with  which  European  nations  can  seize,  hold,  and  govern 
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India,  Cochin  China,  and  parts  of  China,  attests  the  superior  social 
efficiency  of  optimistic  over  pessimistic  races.  And  there  is  no  bet- 
ter lesson  to  teach  the  superiority  of  will  over  reason  —  of  that 
ancient  primordial  cosmic  power  over  the  newly  fledged  parvenu 
intellect  —  than  these  odds  furnish  when  the  two  are  brought  into 
conflict. 

Natural,  spontaneous,  or  impulsive  optimism  is  true,  and  is  a 
healthy  social  influence.  It  means  self-preservation,  race  continu- 
anc*e,  and  social  progress.  But  rational  optimism  is  both  false  and 
shxillow.  The  moment  the  light  of  reason  is  turned  upon  it  it 
with**rs  and  decays.  This  is  because  the  condition  of  mankind  from 
the  moral  jK)int  of  view,  t>.,  from  the  standpoint  of  feeling,  will  not 
bear  analysis.  Reason  applied  to  it,  if  at  all  thoroughgoing,  leads 
at  once  to  i>essimism.  It  teaches  that  desire  is  want,  that  hunger  is 
pang,  that  love  is  pain,  that  })ains  are  acute  and  prolonged  while 
pleasures  are  brief  and  moderate,  that  the  satisfaction  of  desire  puts 
an  end  to  feeling,  but  that  no  sooner  is  one  desire  disposed  of  than 
another  arises,  and  so  on  forever.  This  is  the  philosophy  that  j>er- 
va  le.s  the  vast  j>opulous  regions  of  southern  and  eastern  Asia,  and 
whic-h  has  for  its  universal  refrain  the  injunction :  crush  the  will. 
This  is  logical  and  has  ln»en  echoed  by  the  wisest  seers  of  optimistic 
EiirojH*  —  <fiH'thc,  Huml)oldt,  Pascal,  Dean  Swift,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Huxley*  — who  have  simply  looked  at  the  world  and  seen  things  as 
tli»y  are. 

A  little  reason  corrupts  and  neutralizes  the  optimistic  impulses 
an«l  pniduces  that  false  and  mongrel  optimism  that  teaches  the  fohl- 
in^'  of  the  arms  and  the  gospel  of  inaction.  More  reason  penetrates 
to  the  dark  reality  and  ends  in  j>cssimism  or  the  gospel  of  despair 
and  nirvana.  But  it  is  ]>ossil)le  to  probe  still  deeper  and  to  find 
again  the  hoi>e  that  characterizes  the  first  blind  subrational  or  iiltra- 

1  •*  Errn  the  be«t  of  modeni  civilization  app<'ars  to  in«»  to  exhibit  a  coiulitinfi  «»f 
Bankifxl  which  neither  cmlMxlie?!  any  worthy  i<l«*al  nor  v\t'n  p<>s.H4>hs4>s  the  in«'rit  of 
stahtlity.  I  fit*  not  heiiitate  to  exprt»s»  the  opinion  that,  if  there  iH  no  hojH*  of  a  lar^e 
inpr«»vem<*nt  of  the  con<liti<»n  of  the  ^n^ater  part  of  tlie  hnman  family  :  if  it  in  true 
that  the  int-rt-aae  of  know1e<l):e.  the  winning;  of  a  jjreater  (hmiinion  over  Nature  wliieh 
U  it«  ef»n4«N|tietK*e,  and  the  wealth  which  follows  upon  that  dominion,  an*  to  make  no 
ilifT#'renre  in  the  extent  and  the  intenNity  «»f  Want,  with  its  cone«»mitant  physleal  and 
Bi'iral  ftf*icra«latimi,  anion;;  the  maMen  of  the  jwoph*.  I  should  hail  th*-  advent  cd  somo 
kintly  comet,  whl«'h  would  Hweep  tin*  wh«dr  afT.iir  away,  aj«  a  di-sirahle  coiimim- 
mjittim.**  PnifeMor  Huxley  in  th«'  Xhuf'unff,  r.nttirfj.  Vol.  XXVII,  .Tanuar>-.Iunf, 
l>f*).  No.  l.V.»,  May.  1S90.  pp.  HiiJ-^^iWl  (in  article  entitled  :  "  (»«»vernment :  Ananhy  or 
R-ziuientAtioo/'  ibvl.,  pp.  S4;V-SfIii). 
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rational  struggle  for  existence.  Rational  optimism  and  pessimism  are 
products  of  the  naked  reason,  than  which  no  guide  is  more  unsafe. 
The  true  guide,  the  Moses  that  is  to  lead  man  out  of  the  wilderness, 
is  science.  The  naked  reason  must  be  clothed.  Man  must  learn  to 
know.  He  must  learn  how  and  why  he  is  subjected  to  all  these 
woes,  and  then  he  may  see  a  way  of  escaping  them.  The  only  sci- 
ence that  can  teach  this  is  social  science.  This  science  does  teach 
it,  and  it  gives  forth  no  uncertain  sound.  All  this  belongs  to  applied 
sociology  and  cannot  be  treated  here,  but  it  may  at  least  be  remarked 
that  the  mental  and  social  state  to  which  social  science  points  is 
neither  optimism  nor  pessimism,  but  meliorism.  Meliorism  means 
the  liberation  of  the  will,  so  that  it  may  assert  itself  as  freely  and 
as  vigorously  as  it  ever  did  under  the  rule  of  blind  impulse.  It 
means  the  massing  and  systematic  application  of  all  the  vastly 
increased  powers  of  developed  man  to  the  perfected  machinery  of 
society.  The  avenues  of  action  to  be  cleared  and  not  choked  up  as 
at  present.  Different  social  movements  to  be  along  appointed  paths 
and  not  in  opposite  directions  in  the  same  path  so  as  to  neutralize 
each  other.  The  combined  social  will  may  thus  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
exert  its  full  force  in  one  harmonious  and  irresistible  effort  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  the  supreme  social  end. 


CHAPTER  IX 

SOCIAL  MECHANICS 

Ix  the  last  three  chapters  the  foundations  have  been  laid  for  a 
science  of  social  mechanics.  The  essential  condition  of  such  a 
science  is  the  existence  of  true  natural  forces  in  society  that  can 
be  dejiended  upon  to  produce  effects  with  the  same  certainty  and 
exactness  as  do  physical  forces.  The  dynamic  agent,  the  general 
character  of  which  was  set  forth  in  Chapter  VI,  and  the  genesis  and 
full  treatment  of  which  have  been  given  in  the  last  two  chapters, 
famishes  the  sociologist  with  all  that  he  requires  from  this  point 
of  view.  It  is  true  that  the  complex  phenomena  of  society  neces- 
sitate the  application  of  the  limiting  principle  laid  down  in  Chap- 
ter IV,  that  the  quality  of  exactness  is  difficult  to  detcHit  except 
in  the  relations  that  subsist  among  the  more  highly  generalized 
groups. 

Mathematical  Sociuuxiv 

The  application  of  mathematics  to  sociology  is  at  best  precarious, 
not  Ijecause  the  laws  of  social  phenomena  are  not  exact,  but 
becau.se  of  the  multitude  and  complicated  intt*rrelations  of  the 
fact.«.  Except  for  certain  minds  that  are  mathematically  consti- 
tuted there  is  very  little  advantage  in  mathematical  treatment. 
It  instantly  rcjiels  the  non-mathematical,  and  however  much  we 
may  tleplore  it,  the  projK)rtion  of  mathematieal  minds  is  very 
small.  Usually  a  rigidly  logical  treatment  of  a  subject  is  cjuite 
sofficieut  even  where  mathematics  might  have  been  used,  and  when 
the  latter  adds  nothing  tg  the  conception  its  use  is  simj)ly  pedantic. 
A  number  of  eminent  mathematicians,  among  whom  the  names  of 
Coumiit,  rjossen,  Jevons,  and  Walras  are  the  most  frequently 
heard,  have  undoubtedly  done  much  to  found  pure  economies  on 
a  mathematical  basis.  At  the  ]»resent  time,  while  there  are  many 
mathematical  economists,  there  seems  to  be  but  one  mathematical 
snciolojfist,  viz.,  Dr.  L^m  Winiarsky  of  the  University  of  Geneva. 
In  quite  a  formidable  series  of  pai)ers  he  has  endeavored  to  lay  the 
L  145 
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foundations  of  the  science  of  social  mechanics  as  a  mathematical 
science.^  His  claim  to  being  the  first  to  do  this  seems  to  be  just, 
but  his  further  claim  of  priority  in  conceiving  such  a  science 
cannot  be  sustained.^  The  special  merit  of  Dr.  Winiarsky's  treat- 
ment is  that  it  bases  the  science  on  the.  desires  and  wants  of  men 
as  the  forces  with  which  it  deals,  and  although  he  scarcely  goes 
beyond  the  primary  impulses  of  hunger  and  love,  still  these  are 
correctly  conceived  as  true  na»tural  forces  susceptible  of  the  most 
exact  formulation.  ^loreover,  his  papers  are  not  overburdened  with 
equations  and  formulas,  and  are  decidedly  readable  discussions, 
abounding  in  acute  observations.  They  also  contain  reasonable 
admissions  of  the  limitations  to  mathematical  treatment. 

Comte,  although  himself  a  professional  mathematician,  never  tired 
of  condemning  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  complex  sciences  to  the 
mathematical  form.  We  find  in  one  of  his  early  papers,  published 
in  1822,  this  remark  :  — 

The  proposition  to  treat  social  science  as  an  application  of  mathematics 
in  order  to  render  it  positive  had  its  origin  in  the  metaphysical  prejudice 
that  outside  of  mathematics  no  real  certainty  can  exist.  This  prejudice 
was  natural  at  a  time  when  everything  that  was  positive  belonged  to  the 
domain  of  applied  mathematics,  and  when,  in  consequence,  all  that  this  did 
not  embrace  was  vague  and  conjectural.  But  since  the  formation  of  the  two 
great  positive  sciences,  chemistry  and  esjwcially  physiology,  in  which  mathe- 
matical analysis  plays  no  role,  and  which  are  recognized  as  not  less  certain 
than  the  others,  such  a  prejudice  would  be  absolutely  inexcusable.' 

Early  in  his  "Positive  Philosophy,"  and  in  the  volume  devoted  to 
mathematics,  he  further  says  :  — 

Nevertheless  we  should  not  cease,  as  a  general  pliilosophical  thesL«»,  to  con- 
ceive phenomena  of  all  orders  as  necessarily  subject  in  themselves  to  mathe- 
matical laws,  which  we  are  simply  condenmed  always  to  ignore  in  most 
cases  on  account  of  the  too  great  complication  of  the  phenomena."* 

1  R^rur  Philosnphiqur,  Vol.  XLV,  April,  ISIKS.  pp.  a51-3«r)  ;  Vol.  XLIX,  Febniarr. 
1000.  pp.  Ii:t-i:t4;  March,  liM)0,  pp.  "J.'Mi-'JHT  ;  RirLsfa  lUdimuL  di  Sf>ciolof/ia,  Anno  III. 
Fasc.  V,  Konn*,  September,  IS'.H)  ;  Prnnirr  Conf/res  de  l' iKnsrign**metit  dfs  Scienrrs 
Snci'ifrs,  Com[)tf'  rciuUi,  Paris,  1001,  pp.  .'Ul-.'Ur);  Anualex  de  I'lnstitvt  Interuatiomd 
de  Sociolofflfj,  Vol.  VII,  Paris,  lOOl,  pj).  2*J<^-2.'i:i. 

2  I  may  have  been  the  first  to  use  the  expression  "social  mechanics."  See 
*'  Dynamic  Sociolojjy,"  New  York,  1SS:'>.  Vol.  I.  )».  50.3  ;  cf.  Am.  Journ.  of  Sociohf/u, 
Vol.  II,  September,  180«),  pp.  2:U-2r>4,  and"  Outlines  of  Sociology,"  New  York,  liw, 
Chapter  VIII. 

8  '•  Politique  Positive,"  Vol.  IV,  Appendi.x.  p.  123. 
*  "  Philosophic  Positive,"  Vol.  I,  p.  117. 
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In  his  treatment  of  chemistry  and  biology  in  Vol.  Ill,  he  encounters 
the  prejudice  of  which  he  speaks  and  characterizes  it  very  severely. 
The  following  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  his  views  in  this  regard :  — 

This  confosion,  difficult  to  avoid,  between  acquired  instruction  and  native 
aliility  is  fitill  more  common  in  the  case  of  mathematical  studies  on  account 
i»f  tin*  m<ire  Hjiecial  and  prolonged  application  which  tliov  require  and  the 
ch.itiwt»'ri4«tic  hieroglyphic  language  which  they  must  employ,  the  imposing 
a^»>ct  of  which  is  so  well  calculated  to  mask,  to  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  a 
prufuiind  intellectual  mediocrity.* 

It  was  Goethe  who  said :  — 

I  accept  mathematics  as  the  most  sublime  and  useful  science  so  long  as 
it  i»  ap|4ied  in  its  pro|)er  place ;  but  I  caunot  commend  its  misuse  in 
iiiatt<*rs  which  do  not  belong  to  its  sphere,  and  in  which,  noble  science  as 
it  ijk  it  seems  to  be  mere  nonsense;  as  if,  forsooth,  things  only  exist  when 
they  can  be  mathematically  demonstrated  I  It  would  l»e  foolish  in  a  man 
uoi  to  Wlieve  in  his  sweetheart's  love  because  she  could  not  prove  it  to 
him  mathematically.    She  can  mathematically  prove  her  dower,  but  not  her 

k>T*. 

And  a  more  modern  writer  lias  well  said  :  "  No  forms  of  error  are 
so  erroneous  as  those  that  have  the  api)earance  without  the  reality 
of  mathematical  precision.' '  * 

Social  Physics 

I  have  preferred  the  name  social  mecJianics  for  this  science  to  that 
of  Boeiai  jfkjfMicJty  which  Comte  first  gave  to  the  whole  science  of  soci- 
olojjT,  because  it  is  the  social  forces  with  which  we  have  to  do  rather 
than  material  bodies  with  which  physics  seems  more  naturally  asso- 
ciattnly  but  it  is  well  for  us  to  inquire  what  Comte  meant  by  social 
physics.  It  was  in  the  same  early  paper  from  which  we  have 
fpiot**d,  first  published  in  May,  1822,  tluat  he  first  used  this  exj)res- 
sicm.     Continuing  his  remark  relative  to  the  use  of  mathcniatics,  he 


It  i«*  not  as  applications  of  mathematical  analysis  that  astronomy,  optics, 
etr^  ar^  ji*>ftitive  and  exact  sci«'nces.  This  character  com«\s  froin  themselves. 
It  rr^dilts  fn>m  the  fact  that  they  an*  fonnded  on  <)hserv«'d  farts,  and  it  could 
ooly  riNRilt  from  this,  liecause  mathematical  analysis  separatcil  fn>m  the 
oli«pr\'atii>n  of  nature,  has  only  a  meta[>hysical  charact<*r.     Only  it  is  certain 

1  ffp.  rie..  Vol.  III.  p.  .lOfZ. 

si>r.  GtrofKe  M.  Beard  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly ^  Vol.  XIV,  April.  1879, 

p.m. 
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that  in  the  sciences  to  which  mathematics  are  not  applicable  close  direct 
observation  is  the  less  to  be  lost  sight  of;  deductions  cannot  with  certainty 
be  carried  so  far,  because  the  data  for  reasoning  are  less  perfect.  With  this 
exception  the  certainty  is  just  as  complete  if  kept  within  proper  limits.  .  .  . 
Such  is  the  final  judgment  which  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  form  from 
attempts  made  or  to  be  made  to  apply  mathematical  analysis  to  social 
physics. 

After  discussing  Cabauis's  "Rapport  du  physique  et  du  moral 
de  rhomme,"  he  continues :  — 

Since  the  superiority  of  man  over  the  other  animals  cannot  have,  and,  in 
fact,  has  no  other  cause  than  the  relative  perfection  of  his  organization,  all 
that  the  human  species  does,  and  all  that  it  can  do,  must  evidently  be  re- 
garded, in  the  last  analysis,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  organization, 
modified  in  its  effects  by  the  environment  (etat  de  Vexterieur),  In  this  sense, 
social  physics,  that  is,  the  study  of  the  collective  development  of  the  human 
species,  is  really  a  branch  of  physiology,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  study  of  man 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  In  other  terms,  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion is  nothing  else  than  the  succession  and  necessary  completion  of  the 
natural  history  of  nian.^ 

A  little  farther  on  in  the  same  essay,  while  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  positive  philosophy  in  his  well-known  classification  of  the 
sciences,  but  before  it  had  taken  its  final  form,  he  says :  — 

The  four  great  classes  of  obser\'ations  ])reviously  established  do  not 
comprise,  at  least  explicitly,  all  the  jx)ints  of  view  from  which  existing  l»e- 
ings  may  be  considered.  There  is  evidently  lacking  the  social  point  of  view 
for  the  beings  that  are  susceptible  of  it,  and  especially  for  man;  but  we  see 
with  the  same  clearness  that  this  is  the  only  omission  (hcune).  Thus,  we 
possess  now  a  celestial  physics,  a  terrestrial  physics,  either  mechanical  or 
chemical,  a  vej^etal  i»hysics,  and  an  animal  physics ;  we  still  want  one  more 
and  last  one,  social  physics,  in  order  that  the  system  of  our  knowledge  of 
nature  be  complete.^ 

Still  more  definite  and  clear  is  the  following  statement  that  fol- 
lows on  the  same  page  with  which  the  passage  last  quoted  closed :  — 

I  understand  by  social  pht/sirs  the  science  that  has  for  its  proper  object 
the  .study  of  social  phenomena,  considered  in  the  same  spirit  as  astronomical 
l)hysical,  chemical,  an<l  physiological  phenomena,  i.e.,  as  subject  to  natural 
invariable  laws,  the  discovery  of  which  is  the  special  object  of  its  investiga- 
tions. Thus  it  propos(\s  directly  to  erplaln,  with  the  gn»atest  possible  pre- 
cision, the  great  phenomenon  of  the  d<'velopment  of  the  human  species^ 

1 "  Polituiue  Positive,"  Vol.  IV,  Appendix,  pp.  123-125. 
2  Loc.  ct7.,  pp.  14D-150. 
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coojidered  in  all  its  easential  parts;  that  is,  to  discover  through  what  fixed 
•eries  of  mooeftsive  transformations  the  human  race,  starting  from  a  state 
■camly  nuperior  to  that  of  the  societies  of  large  apes,  gradually  led  to  the 
(H>iiit  at  which  civilized  Euro{)e  finds  itself  to-day. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Positive  Philosophy  ■' 
be  says  that  the  next  or  fourth  volume  will  be  devoted  to  creating 
the  nt'W  science  of  social  physics,  and  early  in  that  (fourth)  volume 
Le  9|»eaks  of  instituting  what  he  had  already  called  social  jthysics. 
T«»  the  term  tlius  introduced,  and  which  is  here  italicized,  he  appends 
the  following  footrnote :  — 

Thi*  exjiression,  and  that  not  less  indispensable  one  of  positive  philosophy, 
wtTv  constructed  seventeen  years  ago  [this  volume  apiH.»ared  in  18IJ0],  in  my 
early  t^says  on  {»oliticaI  philosophy.  Although  so  recent,  these  two  essen- 
tial termn  have  already  be<*n  in  some  sort  six)iled  by  vicious  attempts  to 
af>|»rripriate  them  on  the  i»art  of  various  writers  who  had  not  at  all  compre- 
h^'iKkMl  their  true  purpose,  although  I  hatl,  by  a  scrupulously  invariable 
pHM'tir**,  carefully  characterized  their  fundamental  acceptation.  I  ought 
ii|»*<'imlly  to  point  out  this  abuse,  in  the  case  of  the  first  of  these  terms,  by  a 
iWl^rian  savant,  who  has  adopted  it  in  the.se  late  years  as  the  title  of  a  book 
which  treats  of  nothing  but  simple  statistics.^ 

The  ff^ference  is  of  course  to  Quetelet's  work  entitled:  "  Sur 
riiomme  et  le  develop jiement  de  ses  facultes,  ou  essai  de  j)hysique 
•iMMale/'  in  two  volumes,  which  appeared  in  1835.  Quetelet  also 
laid  stress  on  the  uniformity  and  regularity  of  social  phenomena, 
but,  as  Tomte  says,  from  the  stand j)oint  of  statistics.  But  there  is 
IK>  more  reliable  method  of  proving  this  than  the  use  of  statistics, 
and  no  one  has  done  more  along  this  fruitful  line  than  Quetelet. 
Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  Comte's  conception  of  social  physics 
was  va.stly  broader  than  this,  and  as  the  above  j)assages,  and  others 
that  niitrht  l)e  cited,  show,  was  c(H»xt*'nsive  with  sociology.  Indeed, 
iiim*e  It  was  be  who  gave  u^  the  word  HfH^ioh^jf^  and  nuide  it  synony- 
ni*'U««  with  social  physics  as  he  bad  defined  that  term,  we  must  at 
l^^-^t  airree  that  his  so<*ial  ])hysics  is  the  same  as  bis  stK'iology.  This 
worth  ai»  all  .scx'iologists  know,  was  first  used  by  him  in  the  volume 
from  which  the  passages  last  quote<l  occur,  but  considerably  farther 
aloD^,  viz.,  in  the  forty-seventh  lecture  on  p.  185.  As  in  the  case 
of  Morifd  jJijfnicn^  he  api)ended  a  foot-note  to  the  italicized  word,  and 
in  this  he  says  :  — 

^**  Philomphie  Ponitiv*','*  Vol.  IV.  p.  15. 
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I  think  I  should  venture,  from  now  on,  to  use  this  new  term,  exactly 
equivalent  to  my  e3:pression,  already  introduced,  of  social  pk^sicsy  in  order  to 
designate  by  a  single  word  that  complementary  part  of  natural  pbiloaophy 
wliich  relates  to  the  positive  study  of  the  sum  total  of  the  fundamental  laws 
governing  social  phenomena. 

We  see  then  that  social  physics  in  the  Comtian  sense  is  the  socid- 
ogy  that  he  founded,  and  although,  notwithstanding  his  pains  to 
make  it  clear,  it  possesses  a  certain  vagueness  due  to  its  comprehen- 
sive character,  still  this  combined  quality  of  breadth  and  vagueness 
lend  to  it  sufficient  elasticity  to  adapt  it  to  all  the  unforeseen  ele- 
ments of  expansion  that  have  arisen  or  are  likely  to  aiise,  and  thus 
make  the  word  sociology  an  altogether  satisfactory  name  for  the 
whole  science.  In  view  of  this  the  term  social  phifsics  has  by  com- 
mon consent  been  dropped  out  of  view.  If  revived  it  should  be  with 
its  original  scope,  and  this,  of  course,  is  not  what  I  mean  by  social 
mechanics.  That  is  not  sociology  as  a  whole,  but  is  a  subscience  of 
the  science  of  sociology.  It  is  that  branch  of  sociology  which  deals 
with  the  action  of  the  social  forces.  It  relates  to  the  dynamic  agent 
only,  not  to  the  directive  agent,  and  belongs  moreover  exclusively 
to  pure  sociology. 

Psychics 

As  the  social  forces  are  psychic  social  mechanics  has  to  do  with 
psychic  forces,  aud  just  as  the  science  wliich  treats  of  the  physical 
forces,  of  whose  positivity  mechanics  is  the  mathematical  test,  is 
called  7)/i^sK\s,  so  the  science  which  treats  of  the  psychic  forces, 
of  whose  exactness  social  mechanics  is  the  criterion,  must  ho  jhvfcltic 
jthl/sicsy  wliich  may  for  the  sake  of  brevity  be  called  jfiiychics.  l*sy. 
chics,  therefore,  is  the  science  or  subscience  that  deals  with  the  exact 
and  invariable  laws  of  mind.  The  word  has  found  its  way  into  the 
di(!tionaries,  but  is  badly  defined.  Most  of  them  make  it  a  synonym 
of  psycholojjfv,  which  it  differs  from  almost  as  widely  as  physics 
differs  from  physiology.  Others  give  it  a  secondary  meaning  as  a 
synonym  of  "  psychical  research.''  It  is  well  known  that  the  ex]>res- 
sion  *^  psychical  rescarcir*  has  become  equivalent  to  tlie  (piasi- 
scicntific  attempt  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  soul  independent  of  the 
body,  and  is  simply  a  prop  to  sjaritualism  and  occultism.  This 
attempt  to  prostitute  the  term  i)sychics  may  prove  fatal  to  it,  as  it 
did  to  that  other  etymologically  excellent  word  phrenology.     There 
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bare,  however,  been  some  attempts  to  rescue  psychics  from  this  fate. 
lu  1H81  Mr.  F.  Y.  Edgeworth  published  a  work  entitled:  "^[athe- 
matical  Psychics,  an  Essay  on  the  Application  of  Mathematics  to 
the  Moral  Sciences,''  London,  1881.  He  explains  the  subject  of  the 
work  to  be  *•  the  applicability  and  the  application  of  mathematics  to 
sixriology*'  (p.  1).  "Where  there  are  data,"  he  says  (p.  2),  "which, 
tbinigh  not  finmericaly  jkTQf/ftantitdtive  —  for  example,  that  a  quantity  is 
fjr^tt^r  or  hiM  than  another,  increafies  or  decreascH,  is  positive  or  )iefja- 
ticr.  a  maxlinum  or  a  miuimnmj  there  mathematical  reasoning  is 
|>rissihle  and  may  be  indispensable."  There  may  have  been  other 
ut>4*s  uf  the  word  in  a  scientific  sense  prior  to  the  year  181).'),  when  I 
intr«»<luce<l  it '  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  I  use  it  now,  but 
I  have  not  met  with  them.  This  sense  is  somewhat  broader  than 
that  of  Edgeworth,  and  includes  data  to  which  mathematics  would 
not  aj>ply. 

The  essential  basis  of  psychics  is,  of  course,  that  ])sychic  ])he- 
noniena  obey  uniform  laws.  This  has  been  observed  and  remarked 
by  many  writers,  some  very  ancient,  and,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  IV, 
the  recognition  of  this  truth  in  a  collective  way,  as  in  human  history, 
is  the  prime  condition  to  any  science  of  society.  lUit  as  collective 
artion  is  made  up  of  individual  action,  it  must  also  l>e  true  of  the 
latttT,  however  contrjiry  it  may  seem  to  daily  observation.  Our 
failure  to  i»erceive  it  is  due  to  what  was  there  called  "  th<*  ilhision  of 
the  near."  Herbart  is  said  to  have  declared  that  "  ideas  move  in  our 
minds  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  stars  move  in  the  heavens.'*  ^ 
Kant  said  that  "  if  we  could  probe  all  the  phenomena  of  volition  to 
th#^  !>»»ttom  thpre  would  not  \ye  a  single  human  action  which  we  could 
n<'t  predirt  and  recognize  as  necessary  from  its  antecedent  condi- 
lioiiH." '  Kant  is  usually  regarded  as  a  libertarian,  and  yet  in  the 
only  contribution  he  made  to  sociology  he  says :  — 

WlLit.Mi*»v»T  diff»*nMice  thi'H'  may  In?  in  our  notions  of  th»*  fn.utom  of  th^ 
•Ti..'  I ii«-ta physically  conHith'n»<h  —  it  is  «*viihMit  that  th»'  nianift'stations  of 
Uiift  nilL,  vtz.  human  artiun.s,  are  ils  much  under  thv  •  ontrul  of  univer>al 
Ia«-  •»(  nutnr«>  a**  any  otln'r  physical  ph<*noin»'na.  It  i^*  the  provincM*  of  his- 
U»ry  to  narmt*'  th«*«**  inanift'stations;  and  h't  ti»cir  causes  b<*  «'vcr  so  s«M"n*t, 
w*-  know  that  hi«^ti>rv.  nimply  hy  takini^  its  station  at  a  dutanco  an<l  cont<Mti- 
f4atiii{;  the  a(;**noy  of  th«»  human  will  ujwin  a  largv,  scale,  aims  at  unfolding 

1  "  I^•>«•hic  FartofH  of  Civinzatwin.'  pp.  .V»,  121). 

*  Pnif^^-wtr  W.  I.  TliomAS  in  th«'  .lia^rir.o*  J'ninntl  f*f  Ht>cioUnfy,  Vol.  I,  p.  441. 

•••KrilUt  U«r  rtflnen  Vernunft."  e*l.  IUrteuat«in,  IHJW,  p.  ;s«r). 
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to  our  view  a  regular  stream  of  tendency  in  the  great  succession  of  events; 
so  that  the  very  course  of  incidents,  which  taken  separately  and  individually 
would  have  seemed  perplexed,  incoherent,  and  lawless,  yet  viewed  in  their 
connexion  and  as  the  actions  of  the  human  species  and  not  of  independent 
beings,  never  fail  to  discover  a  steady  and  continuous  though  slow  develop- 
ment of  certain  great  predispositions  in  our  nature.  Thus  for  instance 
deaths,  births,  and  marriages,  considering  how  much  they  are  separately 
dependent  on  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  should  seem  to  be  subject  to 
no  law  according  to  which  any  calculation  could  be  made  beforehand  of 
their  amount :  and  yet  the  yearly  registers  of  these  events  in  great  countries 
prove  that  they  go  on  with  as  much  conformity  to  the  laws  of  nature  as  the 
oscillations  of  the  weather.* 

Mr.  John  Watson  of  Queen's  University,  a  close  student  of  Kant, 
and  himself  a  thorough-going  libertarian,  sums  up  that  part  of  his 
doctrine  as  follows :  — 

Take  any  action  you  please,  and  you  will  find,  according  to  Kant,  that  its 
place  in  the  chain  of  events  is  as  unalterably  determined  as  the  fall  of  a 
stone,  or  the  motion  of  a  projectile  through  space.  Let  the  action  be,  say, 
the  relieving  of  distress.  Setting  aside  the  physical  movements  which  pre- 
cede the  consciousness  that  a  cei*taiu  i)erson  stands  in  need  of  relief,  and  the 
physical  movements  by  which  the  action  is  carried  into  effect,  there  remains 
for  consideration  simply  a  series  of  mental  events,  which  will  be  found  to 
be  connected  together  in  a  fixed  order  of  dependence.  Following  upon  the 
perception  of  the  object,  there  arises  in  the  consciousness  of  the  agent  a 
desire  to  relieve  distress.  This  desire  would  not  arise  at  all,  did  not  the 
agent  })()s.sess  a  i)eculiarfor?n  of  susceptibility  ;  viz..  that  of  pity  at  the  sight 
of  hunuin  sutTt'ring.  Xow,  this  susceptibility  is  a  part  of  his  sensuous  nature, 
which  lie  can  neither  make  nor  unmake.  Xot  every  one  is  so  affected,  or 
affected  in  the  siime  degree.  Ch»arly,  therefore,  the  desire  to  relieve  distress 
is  an  event,  occurring  at  a  certain  moment,  and  following  ui>on  the  idea  of 
another's  ]>ain  as  certainly  as  any  other  event  that  can  be  named.  If  the  de- 
sire is  so  strong  that  the  agent  determines  to  relieve  the  other's  distress,  we 
have  a  further  sequence  of  a  certain  volition  ujxm  a  certain  desire;  and  this, 
like  all  other  sequences,  is  subject  to  the  law  of  causality.  The  most  rigid 
deterniinist  has  evidently  no  reason  so  far  to  complain  of  any  want  of  **  vigor 
and  rigor  "  in  Kant's  doctrine.'-' 

Bishop  Whately  states  practically  the  same  case  in  the  follo^^nng 
form :  — 

Every  one  is  accustomed  to  anticipate  future  events,  in  human  affairs,  as 
well  as  in  the  material  world,  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge  of  the  several  cir- 

1  "  Idea  of  a  Universal  History  on  a  Cosmo-political  Plan,"  by  Ira  man  n  el  Kant. 
Translated  by  Thomas  I>e  Quincey.     London  }f<if/<izln(\  Vol.  X,  Ot^tober,  1S*J4.  p.  ;Wf». 
*  P/tilosophiail  licricw,  Vol.  1,  January.  ISini.  i».  11. 
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cmmMamees  connected  with  each ;  however  different  in  amount  that  knowl- 
edge mmy  be,  in. reference  to  different  occurrences.  And  in  l)oth  cases  alike, 
me  always  attribute  the  failure  of  any  anticipation  to  our  ignorance  or  mis- 
take respecting  some  of  the  circumstances.  When,  e.tj.,  we  fully  expect, 
from  our  supporied  knowledge  of  some  person's  character,  and  of  the  circuin- 
•taooes  be  is  placed  in,  that  he  will  do  something  which,  eventually,  he  does 
not  do.  we  at  once  and  without  hesitation  conclude  that  we  were  misfalen 
either  as  to  his  character,  or  as  to  his  situation,  or  as  to  our  acquaintance 
with  human  nature,  generally;  and  we  are  accustomed  to  adduce  any  such 
failure  as  a  jtroo/oi  such  mistake  ;  saying,  ^'  It  Ls  plain  you  trere  mi.staL'en  in 
jf*»ur  fjttimate  of  that  man*s  character ;  for  he  has  done  so  and  so :  "  and  this, 
as  unhesitatingly  as  we  should  attribute  tlie  non-occurn;nce  of  an  eclipse  we 
had  pre<licte<l,  not  to  any  change  in  the  Laws  of  Nature,  but  to  some  error 
in  our  calculations.^ 

This  is  virtually  Kant's  position,  and  is  a  clear  analysis  of  the 
meaning  of  his  phrase  "  intelligible  character."  John  Stuart  Mill 
ri*echfjed  it  when  he  said:  "Given  the  motives  which  are  present  to 
an  individual's  mind,  and  given  likewise  the  character  and  disjwsi- 
tion  of  the  individual,  the  manner  in  which  he  will  act  might  unerr- 
ingly be  inferred."  *  But  much  earlier  still  than  Kant,  Hartley  had 
maiie  tlie  following  statement:  — 

By  the  mechanism  of  human  actions  I  mean,  that  each  action  results 
from  the  previous  circumstances  of  body  and  mind,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  witii  the  same  certainty,  as  other  effects  do  from  their  mechanical 
cauw^s;  so  that  a  i»er»on  cannot  do  indifferently  either  of  the  actions  A,  and 
its  contrary  a,  while  tlie  previous  circumstances  are  the  sa?ne  ;  l>ut  is  under 
an  al«w>lute  necessity  of  doing  one  of  them,  and  that  only.  Agreeably  to 
thb  I  suppose,  that  by  free-will  Ls  meant  a  power  of  doing  either  the  action 
A,  c»r  its  contrary  a ;  while  the  previous  circumstances  remain  the  same.' 

Hume,  with  most  of  whoso  writings  Kant  was  acquainted,  fre- 
quently expressed  this  same  idea  in  such  terms  as  this:  "There  is  a 
general  course  of  nature  in  human  actions  as  well  as  in  the  operations 
of  the  .sun  and  the  climate."  * 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  sayings  of  philosophers  are  of  no 
value  as  lacking  proof,  and  as  simply  indicating  the  tendency  of  the 

J  "  EltmentM  of  I>»i:kr,"  by  Rirbanl  Whately,  reprinte<i  from  the  9th  (i»ctavo) 
fdition.  Lociiiivin«.  l&M,  pp.  23f*»-2:<7. 

•  ••A  Sjnum  of  Logir."  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  People's  edition,  I^ndon,  18W, 
p.  5«7  (Book  VI,  Chapter  II,  §  3). 

•  "  OlHirnraticms  on  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duty,  and  his  Ex|>«K^tation»."  by  David 
HartVy.  .'^th  edition.  I^ondon,  IHIO.  Vol.  I.  p.  Mr,. 

*'•  \  Tr»«tiw  of  Human  Nnturn."  vU\,  by  David  Hume,  e«li ted  by  T.  H.  Oreen 
and  T.  H.  OruM,  Vol.  II,  London,  IHtiH,  p.  IHI. 
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mind,  when  untrammeled  by  facts,  to  construct  a  logical  scheme. 
Let  us  therefore  turn  to  quite  the  opposite  type  of  mind,  viz.,  that  of 
the  practical  jurist  whose  opinions  are  always  derived  from  the  ex- 
periences of  men  in  their  regular  daily  operations.     Starkie  says :  — 

Experience  and  observation  show  that  the  conduct  of  mankind  is  gov- 
erned by  general  laws,  which  operate,  under  similar  circumstances,  with 
almost  as  much  regularity  and  uniformity  as  the  mechanical  laws  of  nature 
themselves.  ...  In  general,  all  the  affairs  and  transactions  of  mankind 
are  as  much  connected  together  in  one  uniform  and  consistent  whole,  with- 
out chasm  or  interruption,  and  with  as  much  mutual  dependence  on  each 
other,  as  the  phenomena  of  nature  are;  they  are  governed  by  general  laws; 
all  the  links  stand  in  the  mutual  relations  of  cause  and  effect.  .  .  .^ 

The  use  by  such  v/riters  of  such  qualifying  words  as  "  almost "  is 
not  to  Ije  construed  as  indicating  that  they  think  there  are  real 
exceptions  to  these  natural  laws  of  the  mind.  It  means  about  the 
same  as  it  would  to  say  that  bodies  almost  always  fall  to  the  ground. 
Because  balloons  do  not  fall  to  the  ground  does  not  invalidate  the 
law  of  gravitation.  The  mechanical  principles  of  psychic  action, 
instead  of  losing  ground  through  scientific  investigation,  are  being 
constantly  strengthened,  and  motives  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
be  recognized  as  true  forces.  The  reason  why  so  many  volitions 
do  not  cause  action  is  being  explained  by  various  physiological  forms 
of  inertia  and  especially  by  the  great  number  of  simultaneous  and 
conflicting  volitions  growing  out  of  the  mure  and  more  complex 
character  of  the  develo})ing  mind.  Mr.  Spencer  states  this  very  well 
in  the  following  passage  :  — 

For  tliough  when  the  confusion  of  a  complex  impression  with  some  allied 
one  causes  a  confusion  among  the  nascent  motor  excitations,  there  is  en- 
tailed a  certain  hesitation ;  and  though  this  hesitation  continues  as  long 
as  these  nascent  motor  excitations,  or  ideas  of  the  correlative  actions,  go  un 
superseding  one  another;  yet,  ultimately,  some  one  set  of  motor  excitations 
will  prevail  over  the  rest.  As  the  groups  of  antagonistic  t^Midencies  aroused 
will  scarcely  ever  be  exactly  balanced,  the  strongest  group  will  at  length  pa<s 
into  action.-^ 

Again  he  says:  — 

The  dilfused  discharge  accompanying  feeling  of  eveiT  kind  prcnluces  <>n 
the  body  an  effect  that  Is  indicative  of  feeling  simply,  irresijective  of  kiud 

1"  A  rrsirticjil  Treatise  on  tlie  I^w  of  Evidence,"  by  Thomas  Starkie,  Dth 
Ameri«an  from  4th  I-^nnlon  e«lition,  Philadelpliiji,  1>M\\),  pp.  70,  78. 

2"  Priiiriples  of  Psviholoj^y,"  New  York,  187.'i,  Vol.  I,   p.  455  (§204). 
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— the  effect,  namely,  of  muscular  excitement.  From  the  shrinking  caused 
in  a  sleeping  jier«on  by  a  touch,  up  to  the  contortions  of  agony  and  the 
eaperings  of  delight,  there  is  a  recognized  relation  between  the  quantity  of 
leeliDg,  pleasurable  or  painful,  and  the  amount  of  motion  generated.^ 

Of  course  this  is  all  much  more  clearly  seen  in  animals  than  in 
man,  because  the  rational  faculty,  while  it  does  not  in  the  slightest 
affect  the  principle,  introduces  so  many  incalculable  causes  of  per- 
turbation that  the  rigidity  of  the  psychic  laws  cannot  always 
be  seen.  If  this  class  of  obscuring  influences  can  be  nearly  or  quite 
removed,  as  it  is  in  the  lower  animals,  the  law  comes  out  in  great 
cl»-ames8.  Action  becomes  mainly  rejfeXy  and  its  physical  character 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  that  of  inanimate  bodies.  As 
illustrating  this  Professor  Ernst  Maeh  says:  — 

The  ivory  snail  (Ebuma  spirttta)  ne\*er  learns  to  avoid  the  carnivorous 
Actinia,  no  matter  how  often  it  may  wince  under  the  latter's  shower  of 
n4*»f«ilei>».  having  ap]iarently  no  memory  whatever  for  pain.  A  spider  can  be 
Iure<i  forth  rejieatodly  from  its  hole  by  touchiiij;  its  web  with  a  tuning-fork. 
The  ni4»Ch  plunges  again  and  again  into  the  (latne  which  has  burnt  it.  The 
humming-bird  hawk-moth  dtiMhes  re])eat<*<lly  ag.iinst  the  ]»ainted  roses  of 
the  waU-|4i|ier.  like  the  unhappy  and  <l«*si>erate  thinker  who  newr  wearies  of 
attacking  in  the  name  way  the  same  insoIuhlechinnTical  problem.  As  aimlessly 
aliU4i*it  as  Maxwell's  gaseous  molecules  and  in  tht;  same  unrea<«oning  manner, 
comni<»fa  flies  in  their  search  for  light  and  air  stream  aj^ainst  the  glans  ]»iine 
of  a  lialf-o|iene<l  window  anti  remain  there  from  sheer  inability  to  fin<i  their 
way  around  tlie  narrow  frame.  Hut  a  ]»ike  Heparated  from  the  minnows  of 
bis  a*|uariutii  by  a  glass  |iartition.  learns  after  th<*  \t\\y^e,  of  a  few  months, 
though  (Hily  after  having  butted  himsi'lf  half  to  ih'ath,  that  he  cannot  attack 
tb»r»e  fiiihesi  fiith  impunity.^ 

Pn»fessor  James  well  says  that  "every  instinct  is  an  impulse,*' 
ind  n'marks :  — 

The  nctiouA  9Cf  cfill  insdnrtir*'  all  conform  to  the  fj*  ueral  rrji^x  ti^pf ;  th«'V 
are  all  called  forth  by  di'tenuinate  sensory  stimuli  in  contact  with  the  ani- 
uxaVa  body,  or  at  a  distant*  in  his  «»nvironm«'nt.  The  cat  runs  aftt»r  the 
iiyHiae.  runs  or  shows  tight  before  the  dog.  avoids  falling  from  walls  an<l 
trvt^.  shuns  fire  and  water,  etc.,  not  bf*cause  he  hjis  any  n<»tit>n  eith«*r  of  life 
or  df;&th.  or  of  nelf.  or  of  preservation,  lb*  has  probably  attained  to  no  one 
of  th^-st?  conceptions  in  such  a  way  as  to  react  defiiiit^'ly  niK>n  it.  He  acts 
in  earh  <rase  «eparat«'ly.  and  simply  l>ecauso  he  cannf)t  helj*  it ;  being  so 
framed  that  when  that  particular  running  thing  called  a  m<»us«»  app<»ars  in 

1     TrimlpW  of  Psychology."  Vol.  11.  p.  .%41   (§4?r,K 

^Th"  Monigt,  Chlcafpr).  Vol.  VI,  January,  WM,  pp.  Urf-hn. 
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his  field  of  vision  he  must  pursue ;  that  when  that  particular  barking  and 
obstreperous  thing  called  a  dog  appears  there  he  must  retire,  if  at  a  distance, 
and  scratch  if  close  by ;  that  he  Jtiust  withdraw  his  feet  from  water  and  his 
face  from  flame,  etc.  His  nervous  system  is  to  a  great  extent  a  preorganized 
bundle  of  such  reactions  —  they  are  as  fatal  as  sneezing,  and  as  exactly  cor- 
related to  their  special  excitants  as  it  is  to  its  own.^ 

Farther  on  the  same  author  says  that  "  consciousness  is  in  its  very 
nature  impnlsfve^*  (p.  526),  and  that  *^  movement  is  the  ncUural  imme- 
diate effect  of  feeling,  irrespective  of  what  the  quality  of  the  feeling 
may  he.  It  is  so  in  reflex  action^  it  is  so  in  emotional  eocpression^  it  is 
so  in  the  voluntary  life^^  (p.  527),  all  of  which  accords  perfectly  with 
the  principle  under  consideration,  and  is  what  makes  a  science  of 
psychics  possible. 

Professor  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  who  of  course  makes  his  bow  to  the 
traditional  world  view  as  to  the  generic  distinctness  of  matter  and 
mind,  has  nevertheless  introduced  a  term  that  may  tend  somewhat 
to  soften  the  fall  of  that  conception.     He  says :  — 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  physical  phenomena,  including  those  which 
we  call  physiological,  can  be  explained  (or  are  explicable)  in  terms  of 
energy.  It  is  also  generally  admitted  that  consciousness  is  nevertheless  in 
some  w^ay  closely,  if  not  indissolubly,  associated  with  special  manifestations 
of  energy  in  the  nerve-centers  of  the  brain.  Now,  we  call  manifestations 
of  energy  "  kinetic  "  manifestations,  and  we  use  the  term  "kinesis  "  or  physi- 
cal manifestations  of  this  order.  Similarly,  we  may  call  concomitant  mani- 
festations of  the  mental  or  conscious  order  **  metakinetic,**  and  may  use  the 
term  *Mnetakinesis  "  for  all  manifestations  belonging  to  this  phenomenal 
order.  According  to  the  monistic  hypothesis,  every  mode  of  kinesis  has  its 
concomitant  mode  of  metakinesis,  and  when  the  kinetic  manifestations  assume  the 
form  of  the  molecular  processes  in  the  human  hrain^  the  metakinetic  manifesta- 
tions assume  the  form  of  human  consciousness.  .  .  .  All  matter  is  not  ct>n- 
scious.  because  (•onsci(Misness  is  the  metakinetic  concomitant  of  a  highly 
si>ecialized  order  of  kinesis.  But  every  kinesis  has  an  associated  inetakinesis ; 
and  parallel  to  the  rrolution  of  organic  and  neural  kinesis  there  has  been  an  evo- 
lution <f  metakinetic  manif  stations  culminating  in  conscious  thought,  ^ 

^lorgan's  niotakinetic  energy  is  therefore  the  same  as  my  eonative 
energy  or  form  of  eansatioii,  and  the  difference  l)etween  kinesis  and 
metakinesis  is  the  difference  between  motion  produced  by  physical 
or  ordinary  efhcient  causes  and  motion  produced  by  psychic  or  eona- 
tive causes.     The  latter  are  at  bottom  efhcient  causes  also.     All  ani- 

1  '•  Principles  .)f  Psychol, »->-."  New  Y.uk,  \m^,  Vol.  II,  p.  :m. 

2  ••  Animal  Life  and  Intellij^cncc,"  by  C.  Lloyd  Morpiii,  I»ndon,  1H90-1H<)1,  p.  407. 
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maU  act  from  these  definite  forms  of  causation,  call  them  instincts, 
impulses,  motives,  or  by  any  other  name.  The  domestication  of 
animals  has  only  been  possible  from  the  knowledge  that  man  lias 
acquired  of  these  uniform  and  reliable  springs  of  animal  action. 
Cattle,  sheep,  horses,  hogs,  etc.,  can  all  be  depended  ui)on  to  come 
where  they  expect  to  receive  focxl  or  whatever  satisfies  their  crav- 
ings. The  owner's  call,  which  they  learn  to  know,  brings  them  in 
ha.ste  and  in  droves  to  the  crib.  They  have  no  sense  of  pride  in 
til  us  acting  from  egoistic  motives,  but  come  always.  Man  knows 
this,  and  this  knowledge  makes  him  ashamed  to  act  like  animals. 
Tliis  sense  of  shame  is  the  chief  additional  motive  that  modifies  his 
action.  He  has  the  egoistic  motives  even  more  strongly  develoi>ed 
than  the  animal,  but  he  seeks  to  conceal  them,  and  i)retends  not  to 
he  governed  by  them.  Instead  of  proceeding  directly  to  the  desired 
object  and  appropriating  it,  as  animals  do,  he  makes  a  feint,  waits 
awhile  till  attention  is  turned  away  from  him,  or  starts  in  a  differ- 
ent directicm  and  follows  some  circuitous  route  that  ultimately  brings 
him  to  it.  He  feigns  deliberation  and  nonchalance,  and  pretends  to 
care  least  for  that  which  he  most  desires.  Children  early  thus  become 
conscious,  and,  as  we  say,  sophisticated,  and  begin  that  life  of  indi- 
rection and  deception  that  they  are  to  lead.  Here  the  law  of  gen- 
eralization, laid  down  in  Chapter  IV,  comes  in  to  he»lp  us  exjilaiu 
tlie  apparent  anomalies  in  human  action  which  the  clos(»-range  view 
can  only  see,  and  which  give  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  actions  of 
men  are  not  governed  by  the  same  fixed  laws  as  those  of  animals. 
For  we  have  only  to  extend  our  sphere  of  observation  to  an  entire 
ciimmunity,  to  a  whole  j)eople,  or  to  the  events  of  human  history,  to 
»ee  that  in  spite  of  this  pretense  of  higher  motivt»s,  or  of  indepen- 
dence of  motive,  the  human  race  really  acts  in  the  same  way  as  the 
animal,  pursues  the  objects  of  its  desires,  and  secures  and  ajipropri- 
at^'s  them  with  the  same  disregard  of  others  as  do  the  more  humble 
creatures.  Time,  distance,  and  numlnM-s  brush  away  the  thin  gauze 
tliat  oliscures  the  actions  of  those  with  whom  we  are  in  close  c<m- 
tact,  and  lay  l)are  the  great  psychic  law  that  actuates  all  sentient 
creatures  alike. 

It  must  not  be  supi>oswl  that  even  among  animals  there  are  not 
C€»m plications  that  often  obseure  this  law.  These  are  all  the  result, 
tlie  same  as  in  man,  of  conflicting  motives.  A  colt  that  is  "hard  to 
catch  ^  may  usually  Ik;  caught  by  showing  it  a  lump  of  salt.     It 
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then  will  stand  around  and  look  wistfully  at  the  salt,  perhaps  ap- 
proach some  distance,  and  as  the  person  trying  to  catch  it  advaiicesy 
will  fii'st  for  a  while  evade  him  and  dodge  about,  but  when  it  finds 
it  cannot  have  the  salt  without  coming  up  and  taking  it  from  the 
hand  it  will  usually  do  tliis  eventually  and  allow  the  halter  to  be 
put  on.  But  whatever  it  may  do  will  depend  rigidly  upon  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  motives.  If  it  prefers  liberty  to  salt  it  will 
decline  to  come,  and  vice  versa.  The  horse  is  a  very  good  animal  to 
study  from  this  point  of  view,  for  notwithstanding  its  reputation  for 
intelligence,  and  the  number  of  fine  anecdotes  supposed  to  establish 
this,  having  had  to  do  with  horses  all  my  life,  I  have  come  to  about 
the  same  conclusion  as  David  Harum,  that  "  bosses  don't  know  but 
dreadful  little,  really.  Talk  about  boss  sense  —  wa'al  the'  ain't  no 
such  thing.'-  ^ 

At  any  rate  a  horse's  motives  always  seem  to  stand  out  more 
clearly  than  those  of  other  animals,  and  they  can  always  be  easily 
read.  The  wants  of  horses  are  few  and  simple :  food,  water,  home 
(the  stable  or  place  where  kept,  to  which  they  are  strongly  wonted), 
and  company,  Le.y  other  horses,  for  no  animal  has  the  "  conscious- 
ness of  kind"  more  firmly  rooted  in  its  nature.  Knowing  these 
motives  it  is  easy  to  predict  what  a  horse  will  do  under  given  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  also  easy  to  understand  why  horses  act  thus  and 
so.  Confiicting  motives  in  lioi-ses  arc  also  clearly  displayed.  In 
driving  or  riding  a  horse  away  from  any  of  its  centers  of  attraction 
it  will  be  }>erfectly  api)arent  that  it  wants  to  go  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Its  gait  and  rate  will  be  strongly  affected  by  the  fact 
It  can  be  compared  to  rowing  a  boat  against  a  current.  With  the 
same  urging  the  horse  will  travel  muc^h  slower  away  from  home 
than  towards  home,  and  the  percentage  of  difference  is  easily  calcu- 
lated with  exactness  for  the  same  animal,  but  will  differ  with  differ- 
ent animals.  For  the  return  trip  no  urging  at  all  is  usually  required, 
and  it  may  Ixi  necessary  to  restrain  the  horse.  When  the  direction 
is  away  from  the  place  of  wont,  if  the  reins  are  slackened  the  speeil 
at  first  diminishes  and  would  ultimately  be  reduced  to  a  stop  if  the 
road  was  narrow.  r>ut  if  the  course  lies  across  an  open  plain  with- 
out a  road  it  will  become  a  case  of  constrained  motion,  and  if  the 
horse  is  left  wholly  to  itself  it  will  describe  a  curve  and  finally  take 

1  "David  Harum/'  A  Story  of  American  Life,  by  Edward  Noyes  "NVestcott,  New 
York,  18<«»,  p.  1(51. 
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the  direction  of  the  stable.  If  the  course  is  at  right  angles  to  that 
which  the  horse  desires  to  go  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  one  rein 
tighter  than  the  other  to  prevent  the  horse  from  deviating  in  the 
direction  of  its  impulses.  This  may  be  conipareil  to  the  rowing  of  a 
Uat,  or  to  swimming,  across  a  rapidly  running  stream.  It  is  neces- 
sary* to  aim  at  a  point  considerably  one  side  of  the  one  it  is  desired 
to  reach,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  transverse  force.  If  the  point 
mhere  the  horse  desires  to  go  is  to  the  right,  it  is  like  crossing  the 
stream  from  the  right  to  the  left  bank,  and  vice  versa. 

The  oonflict  of  motives  may  be  much  more  complex  than  these 
cases  imply,  and  some  of  the  possible  problems  might  be  beyond 
s^^Iution,  but  most  of  them  might  be  stated  and  solved  mathemati- 
cally. <'omplete  inaction  among  animals,  residting  from  i)erfect 
eipiilibrium  of  psychic  forces,  is  prol>ably  very  rai-e,  because  the  gen- 
eral law  of  the  "  instability  of  the  homogeneous  '*  puts  almost  infinity 
to  one  against  it,  and  tliis  is  the  true  answer  to  the  fool's  puzzle  of 
I(uridan*s  ass  that  starved  to  death  between  two  stacks  of  hay  lye- 
cause  the  attraction  of  one  stack  was  exactly  equal  to  the  attraction 
of  the  other.     It  might  also  be  applied  to  the  following  amusing 

rhvme  :  — 

Tlie  centii)odo  was  hn[)py  quite 

Vntil  a  froj:.  in  fun, 

Sai<l,  **  I^ray,  which  Ior  comeft  after  which?  " 

This  raised  iu  mind  to  ttucii  a  pitch. 

It  lay  <liiitracted  in  the  ditch, 

Conjiiderinj;  how  U)  run. 

lUit  in  the  case  of  man,  with  his  vastly  greater  nuiiilM^r  of  motives, 
and  es|>eeially  with  his  reason,  by  which  he  is  cajiable  of  true  delil)- 
••nitioii.  the  cases  are  eomnion  in  whicli  such  a  uniltitude  of  more  or 
less  cnuHicting,  or  at  least  mutually  limiting  motives,  arise  ami 
crowd  or  choke  one  another  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  jinxluccd,  if 
not  an  equilibrium,  at  le;ist  a  glut  and  a  chommje  in  the  mind  which 
renders  action  impossible  during  considerable  jH?ri(><ls.  l>ut  this 
state  always  eventually  works  itself  out,  and  certain  groups  of  mo- 
tives gain  the  ascendant,  and  action  is  resumed. 

TsYrHoMi-rrnY 

Scientific  investigation  of  psy<diic  phenomena  does  not,  however, 
stop  with  establishing  the  qualitative  exactness  of  mental  ]»r(x»esses. 
It  has  attacked  the  problem  of  their  quantitative  relations  and  has 
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created  a  science  of  psychometry.  The  first  truth  reached  in  this 
direction  was  the  protensive  nature  of  all  psychic  reactions.  In  the 
psychological  laboratory  the  old  metaphysical  idea  of  their  indepen- 
dence  of  time  and  space  was  quickly  dispelled.  It  was  found  that 
sensations  occupy  time  and  that  the  amount  of  time  has  a  certain 
relation  to  the  distance  they  must  travel.  But  the  results  are  greatly 
modified  by  the  nature  of  the  physiological  apparatus  through  which 
they  are  accomplished.  Such  problems  are  very  complicated. 
Helmholtz  found  that  sensations  travel  along  the  nerves  at  a  rate 
varying  from  84  to  96  feet  per  second.  Since  then  experiments 
have  been  multiplied  and  considerable  variation  from  these  figures 
has  been  noted,  so  that  the  range  may  now  perhaps  be  put  at  from 
60  to  150  feet  per  second.  But  this  does  not  probably  represent 
the  actual  velocity  of  sensation.  Much  of  the  time  is  doubtless  lost 
in  a  certain  process  of  elaboration  in  the  ganglia  and  sensory  tracts. 
Between  any  stimulus  and  its  consequent  action  a  certain  interval  of 
time  elapses  varying  from  one  tenth  to  three  tenths  of  a  second,  but 
the  personal  equation  of  different  persons  varies  greatly.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  act  of  winking  occupies  about  five  one  hun- 
dredths of  a  second.  The  act  of  vision,  however,  is  almost  instan- 
taneous. It  has  been  stated  as  low  as  four  billionths  of  a  second. 
The  reaction  time  of  various  psychic  operations  has  been  experi- 
mented upon  and  more  or  less  exact  results  have  been  reached. 
Among  the  most  interesting  is  that  which  fixes  the  time  required 
for  a  volition  at  thirty-five  thousandths  of  a  second.  A  great  num- 
ber of  instruments  have  been  invented  for  measuring  mental  opera- 
tions, among  which  is  an  "  algometer "  for  testing  the  quantity  of 
pain  experienced. 

All  this  has  a  possible  value  for  sociology,  but  the  most  impor- 
tant psychological  law,  from  this  point  of  view,  that  has  been  dis- 
covered, is  the  well-known  Weber-Fechner  law  that  sensations 
represent  the  loj':arithnis  of  their  stimuli.  According  to  this  law 
if  a  stimulus  increases  in  a  geometrical  progression  the  resulting 
sensation  will  increase  in  intensity  in  an  arithmetical  progression. 
This  constitutes  a  sort  of  psychological  law  of  diminishing  returns, 
and  its  a})plication  to  social  ])henoniena  is  obvious  and  far-reaching. 
It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  applied  sociology  that  its  value  appears, 
and  therefore  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  fully  into  its  discus- 
sion.    This  should  also   be  accompanied  with  a  statement  of  the 
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qualifications  that  it  has  been  found  necessaiT  to  make  in  the  law 

itsell 

The  Law  of  Paksimoxt 

We  foond  in  the  fourth  chapter  that  the  law  of  j^arsimony  was 
the  highest  generalization  thus  far  attaiued  in  ftsvehic  and  social 
phenomena,  and  that  therefore  its  quality  of  t-xaL-tness  was  the 
most  clearly  apparent  of  all  psychic  and  sc^:-ial  laws.  It  is  therefore 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  laws  of  scnrial  mechanics.  It  is 
the  resultant  of  the  mechanical  furt-es  of  s^vit- ty,  or  the  algebraic 
sum  of  pleasures  and  pains,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  human 
activity  depend  upon  that  sum  and  its  si^i.  Greatt*st  gain  for  lea^t 
effort  means,  when  reduced  to  these  terms:  greatc>t  pleasure  for 
least  pain.  Pleasure  and  pain  are  both  motives,  and  although  phys- 
iologically they  are  both  positive,  sociologically  pleasure  may  be 
called  positive  and  pain  negative.  If  the  iK>sitive  terms  exceed  the 
negative  ones  the  resultant  action  will  be  jiositive,  i.e.,  it  will  be  in 
the  nature  of  pursuit  If  the  negative  terms  exceed  the  positive 
on«^  the  resultant  action  will  be  negiitive,  i.^.,  it  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  retreat  The  law  is  therefore  merely  the  mechanical 
expression  of  least  action,  and  is  perhai)s  scarcely  more  than  a  case 
of  Maupertius*8  mechanical  theorem  of  least  action,  of  Lagrange's 
principle  of  minimal  effort  or  maximal  energy.  Dr.  O.  Thon  has 
well  said :  — 

Pmrticolar  mention  should  be  made  of  the  point  of  vifw  that  difft* rentia- 
tiofi  i*  an  effect  of  eflfort  for  conservation  of  ene^g^•.  This  th<»u^ht,  which  is 
um^l  in  imxhology  as  *^the  law  of  uiinimutn  effort,**  and  in  various  ways 
in  the  natural  sciences,  should  l>e  made  u^seful  in  socioU»gy.^ 

Although  long  regarded  as  a  jmrely  e<()noinic  law  it  is  found  to 
apply  to  all  human  institutions.  M.  Tarde  calls  attention  to  one  of 
its  most  striking  applications,  viz.,  to  language.     He  says  :  — 

The  law  of  least  effort  explains  many  irreversibilities.  In  virtue  of  this 
aniv«*nud  tendency,  although  unequal  and  variahle.  the  plioiietir  softening 
ftudted  by  linguists  takes  place,  that  suhstitution  of  mild  syllalilfs.  of  a 
pronunciation  easy  and  rapi<ily  propagate<l,  for  strong  and  harsh  syllahh's; 
likewifte  the  attenuation  of  quantity,  which  tends  to  render  the  long  short, 
ii«*ver  the  short  long,  as  is  especially  shown  )»y  a  comparison  of  the  ol<h*r 
with  thf  later  Latin  poets.  Under  the  influence  of  this  same  tendency,  sym- 
U>Li.  changing  so  as  to  propagate  themselvt*s  farther  and  more  rapidly,  an) 

>  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  II,  Man'h,  IHlC,  pp.  7.'kV736. 
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simplified,  abridged,  and  polished  down,  like  forms  of  procedare,  boaiDeas 

operations,  and  artistic  themes.^ 

It  is  the  same  principle  that  explains  that  survival  of  the  fittest 
that  goes  on  among  languages  whenever  several  are  struggling 
together  for  the  mastery.  No  one  has  so  forcibly  brought  out 
this  point  as  M.  Alphonse  de  Candolle.  "In  the  conflict  of  two 
languages,"  he  says,  "  other  things  equal,  it  is  the  shortest  and 
simplest  that  wins.  French  beats  Italian  and  Grerman,  English 
beats  the  other  languages."  As  a  consequence  of  this  law  he 
concludes  that  English  "  will  be  spoken  in  half  a  century  by  many 
more  civilized  men  than  German  and  French  combined,"  and  that 
"the  Anglo-American  tongue  is  destined  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances to  become  predominant."* 

The  law  of  parsimony  does  not  always  work  in  the  interest  of 
progress.  As  we  saw  in  Chapter  IV,  it  often  causes  degeneracy. 
One  of  its  less  serious  consequences  is  its  tendency  to  deter  from 
earnest  and  fruitful  labors.     Mr.  Spencer  says :  — 

Nearly  all  are  prone  to  mental  occupations  of  easy  kinds,  or  kinds  which 
yield  pleasurable  excitements  with  small  efforts  ;  and  history,  biography, 
fiction,  poetry,  are,  in  this  respect,  more  attractive  to  the  majority  than 
science  —  more  attractive  than  that  knowledge  of  the  order  of  things  at 

large  which  serves  for  guidance.^ 

But  there  is  a  serious  flaw  in  the  statement  of  this  law.  The 
simple  form,  as  the  law  of  greatest  gain,  is  perfectly  correct.  So 
is  the  form  "  greatest  satisfaction  with  least  sacrifice,"  *  for  effort 
is  not  always  equivalent  to  sacrifice.  The  "least  effort"  part  of 
the  formula  grew  out  of  the  almost  universal  assumption  of  econo- 
mists that  lalx)r  is  always  undesirable,  unpleasant,  irksome,  and 
odious.  Mr.  Veblen,  in  his  "  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class,"  has  ad- 
mirably shown  how,  why,  and  to  what  extent  this  is  so.  Katzen- 
hofer  characterizes  it  as  the  "  Gesetz  der  Arbeitsscheu,'' ^  and  sees  it 
in  })raetically  the  same  light  as  Veblen.  Now  this  Arbeitsschen  or 
ponophobia,  as  it  may  be  called,  Ixnug   purely  artificial    and   due 

1  '•  r<»;:i(iuc  SociaK','"  ISO,'),  p.  1S2. 

2  ••  Histoirc  dfs  Sciences  et  des  Savants,"  2*  6i\.,  Goneve-Bale,  1885,  pp.  .XS,  454, 
543. 

8  "  Principles  of  Ethics,"  Vol.  I,  New  York.  181)2.  p.  519  (§  222). 
4  Professor  Sidney  Sherwool  in  the  Annals  of  the  Am,  Acad,  of  Pol.  and  iyoc. 
Sri,>nre,  Vol.  X,  Sei)t('inher,  1S«»7,  j).  2(M». 

^"  Die  Sociolo^ische  Erkeuiitnis,"  Leipzig,  1898,  p.  142. 
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either  to  a  stigiiMi  of  caste  or  an  unnatural  excess  of  compulsory 
effort,  gires  the  law  a  different  meaning  in  sociology'  from  that 
which  it  has  in  the  rest  of  the  sciences.  Effort  expended  in  labor, 
though  it  be  not  arduous,  irksome,  excessive,  or  in  itself  un))leasant, 
becomes  a  sacrifice  of  pride. 

The  true  basis  of  the  law  of  parsimony  is  utility,  and  it  then 
becomes  little  more  than  another  form  of  expression  for  the  law 
of  marginal  utility,  which  is  also  a  sociological  law.  But  utility 
itself  is  ultimately  reducible  to  satisfaction,  happiness,  pleasure, 
and  we  are  once  more  down  on  psychological  beil  rock.  Condoreet, 
who  was  not  afraid  of  words,  and  who  had  wonderful  penetration 
into  sach  subjects,  uttered  about  the  whole  truth  in  the  following 
passage:  — 

Man  alwav«  disposes  himself  for  the  action  that  promises  him  the 
greatest  happinefts.  Whether  he  yields  to  the  attniction  of  a  present 
pl«*atfure,  or  whether  he  resists  it  in  riew  of  a  more  remote  atlvantage  ; 
miietiier  he  allows  hiuiself  to  be  drawn  ou  by  pleasure,  by  avarice,  by 
amhition«  or  whether  he  sacrifices  thfvse  to  the  love  of  glory,  to  a  feeling 
for  humanity,  to  tenderness  for  some  individual,  to  the  fear  of  remorse,  to 
the  d^-^nre  to  ta^te  that  internal  contentment  that  follows  fidelity  to  the 
nUn  of  juBlice  and  the  practice  of  virtue ;  whether  he  is  incline<l  toward 
the  good  \*j  a  calculation  of  interest  founded  on  coarse  enjoyments  or  the 
iiohU»t  and  purest  pleasures,  by  the  idea  of  reward  an<l  punishment  in 
aiM»ther  life  or  even  by  an  enthusiasm  wliich  unites  him  to  the  will  of  a 
Supr#»rae  Being,  he  always  performs  tlie  action  from  which  lie  expects  either 
a  greater  pleasure  or  a  lesser  pain.' 

This  form  of  statement  of  the  law  of  parsimony  really  requires 
no  qualification,  but  on  account  of  the  ja-ovalent  hiibit  of  identifying 
all  pleasure  with  the  class  that  men  are  pleased  to  call  low  or 
c««arse,  but  which,  as  I  have  shown,  are  not  only  the  most  essential 
t«)  the  scheme  of  nature  and  the  gocxl  of  mankind,  but  also  the  most 
altniistic,  it  may  require  fuller  explanation,  and  this  will  be  given 
in  Chapter  XV,  where  the  whole  subject  will  be  fully  treated. 

Mk(  HAXICS 

Mechanics  is  that  branch  of  mathematics  which  treats  of  the 
effects  of  forces  as  exhibitcnl  in  the  pro^luction  of  motion  or  rest. 
In  text-lxK)ks  tlie  production  of  rest  is  treated  l)efon*  the  pnxluction 
of  motion,  the  state  of  rest  being  due  to  an  equilibrium  of  forces. 

>  **Tab]«flMi  HbtoriqM  dM  Piofpr^  de  TEiiprit  Homain,**  Paris.  1900,  pp.  357-398. 
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This  department  is  called  statics,  and  the  department  which  treats 
of  forces  not  in  equilibrium,  and  therefore  producing  motion,  is 
called  dynamics.  The  principles  of  mechanics  are  in  their  funda- 
mental aspects  very  simple  and  the  science  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  in  the  whole  range  of  mathematics.  The  principle  of 
the  composition  of  forces,  susceptible,  as  it  is,  to  geometrical  nota- 
tion, especially  in  the  parallelogram  of  forces  and  its  various  modifi- 
cations and  derivatives,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  fertile 
that  have  been  discovered  in  any  science.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  mechanics,  applicable,  as  it  is,  to  the  entire  domain  of  physics, 
has  also  proved  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  sciences.  Into  all 
this  it  would  be  both  profitless  and  inappropriate  to  enter  here, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  general  principles  of  mechanics  apply  to 
any  domain  of  phenomena  in  which  the  nature  of  the  underlying 
forces  is  clearly  understood.  In  astronomy,  in  all  branches  of 
physics,  in  geolog}',  to  considerable  extent  in  chemistry,  and  in 
some  restricted  departments  of  biology,  these  principles  have  been 
successfully  applied.  Their  use  by  political  economists  has  been 
quite  legitimate,  and  important  results  have  been  reached.  The 
only  difficulty  here  has  been  the  ignoring  of  factors  that  should 
have  been  included,  but  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  too  complex 
and  recondite  to  be  sufficiently  understood.  In  consequence  of 
these  same  factors,  which  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  in  Part  III, 
the  application  of  mochanics  to  sociology  is  still  more  difficult,  but 
in  some  respects  the  broader  aspect  of  that  science  gives  it  a  cer- 
tain advauta^'e  over  economics  proper  from  this  point  of  view.  As 
I  have  already  said,  the  use  of  mathematics  in  so(!iology  is  as  yet 
possible  only  in  a  very  limited  degree.  The  most  that  can  be  done 
is  to  insist  from  the  outset  and  throughout  that  sociology  is  a 
domain  of  forces  and  susee})tible  of  such  treatment  as  fast  as,  and 
to  the  extent  that,  the  action  of  those  forces  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood. 

As  pointed  out  in  Clia])ter  IV,  it  is  necessary  as  yet  to  confine  the 
attempt  to  treat  sociology  as  an  exact  science  to  its  most  genenU 
aspects,  but  so  long  as  this  limitation  is  rigidly  respected  it  is  jwssi- 
ble  so  to  treat  it,  and  the  result  becomes  of  the  highest  value.  The 
laws  that  have  been  set  forth  in  this  chapter,  viz.,  those  of  s(X*ial 
physics  and  of  psyehies,  and  the  law  of  parsimony  or  maximum 
utility,  are  social  generalizations  that  can  be  depended  upon.     Upon 
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them  can  be  established  a  true  science  of  social  meehaziics,  which, 
with  the  proper  caution  against  the  neglect  of  hidden  and  deranging 
factors,  will  include  and  elucidate  the  greater  part  of  the  vast  field 
of  social  phenomena. 

Social  Ener^,  —  The  only  two  absolutely  irreducible  categories  of 
philosophy  are  mass  and  motion.  Space  and  time  are  the  essential 
-  forms  "  that  these  must  be  conditioned  by.  Mechanics  deals  with 
these  four  terms.  Velocity  is  the  amount  of  space  (distance)  that  a 
body  (mass)  moves  through  in  a  given  time.     It  is  represented  by 

the  space  divided  by  the  time  f -=  r V  The  quantity  of  motion  (mo- 
mentum) is  the  mass  into  the  velocity  [  —  =  mvy     If  a  moving  mass 

collides  it  exerts  its  force  on  the  mass  impinged,  thus  checking  the 
momentum  by  transferring  a  part  of  the  motion  to  the  second  body. 
The  force  thus  exerted  is  expressed  by  dividing  the  momentum  by 

the  time  |^=  — j-     But  the  kinetic  energy,  or  vis  rir<i,  which  is 

what  is  now  understood  by  physicists  by  the  technical  term  energy 
w  the  product  of  the  mass  into  the  square  of  the  velocity,  though  if 
a  given  force  be  converted  into  energy  this  profluct  must  be  divided 
hy  two.  Finally  the  production  or  consumption  of  energy*  represents 
the  mechanical  power,  which  is  to  energ}*  wliat  force  is  to  momen- 
tum, requiring  the  energy  to  be  dinded  by  the  time. 

Force 


Energy  =  (^=wt^y 


Power 

Sociologists  who  speak  of  social  forces  have  been  charged  with 
failing  to  recognize  the  great  advanc-e  tliat  was  ma^le  in  physics  by 
the  general  substitution  of  energy  for  force  after  the  discovery  of 
Joule  that  it  is  energy-  that  is  conserved.  Yet  Hehiiholtz's  great 
in»*moir  which  laid  the  foundation  fr)r  tlie  law  of  tho  conservation  of 
^nprgy  is  entitled  "  The  Tonservation  of  Force  '■  (J)!*-  Erhaltttmj  der 
Knijft).  The  charjre  against  the  s^jfiolojrists  is  not  snstainf*d.  S<Ki- 
oh»try  wa.^  founded  by  a  mathematician  who  was  thoronirhly  familiar 
with  the  nature  of  energy.     The  following  passage  was   first  piil)- 
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lished  in  1830 :  "  The  first  and  most  remarkable  of  them  [mechanical 
theorems],  the  one  that  presents  the  most  important  advantages  in 
its  application,  consists  in  the  celebrated  theorem  of  the  consercaiioH 
of  live  forces  (forces  vives)."  And  he  proceeds  to  give  the  history  of 
the  discovery  of  this  property  by  Huyghens,  its  further  application 
by  Jean  Bernouilli,  who,  he  says,  exaggerated  the  "  famous  distinc- 
tion introduced  by  Leibnitz  between  dead  and  live  forces.'*  ^  I  have 
probably  made  more  of  the  social  forces  than  any  other  writer  on 
sociology,  and  I  may  not  have  as  fully  recognized  the  distinction 
between  force  and  energy  in  my  early  works  as  I  shoidd  have  done, 
but  I  have  constantly  used  the  expression,  and  in  a  paj^r  entitled 
"  The  Social  Forces,"  ^  published  in  1896, 1  fully  set  forth  the  distinc- 
tion. Winiarsky  is  also  insisting  upon  it  as  altogether  applicable  to 
sociology  as  a  mathematical  science. 

In  view  of  all  this,  and  merely  as  a  sample  of  much  that  is  being 
said,  let  us  listen  to  a  modern  physicist,  who,  as  in  most  cases, 
assumes  to  be  competent  to  discuss  sociological  questions :  — 

It  is  not  only  in  those  departments  of  science  where  the  uniformity  of 
natural  law  would  seem  to  be  a  legitimate  deduction  that  the  scientific 
method  has  found  favor  with  investigators,  for  at  the  present  time  many  of 
tlie  writers  on  ethics  and  sociology  and  theology  are  attempting  to  apply 
the  inethofls  and  the  laws  of  physical  science  in  their  fields  of  investigation. 
It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  new  physics  of  energy,  but  the 
old  physics  of  forces,  which  is  being  thus  applied.  Tiie  physics  which  has 
been  rendered  obsolete  by  the  investigation  of  the  century  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  sociologist,  and  we  have  this  mighty  organism,  man,  still  strug- 
gling with  as  many  forces  as  were  formerly  supposed  to  battle  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  physical  bodies  of  his  individual  members.  ...  If  then*  is  any 
spiritual  univer.s(»,  the  phenomena  of  ethics  are  spiritual  phenomena.  The 
assiiinjttion  of  natural  law,  that  is,  physical  law,  in  the  spiritual  universe 
means  that  there  is  no  si>iritnal  universe.  A  universe  governed  by  the  laws 
of  physics  is  a  universe  in  which  there  is  no  right  or  wrong,  justice  or  injus- 
tice, reward  or  i>unishment :  nothing  l>ut  inevitable  consequences.  .  .  .  This 
much,  at  least,  is  certain  :  if  there  is  not  a  uniformity  of  nature  in  social 
phenonif^na  so  that  effects  follow  causes  with  the  sanu'  certainty  as  they  do 
in  the  physical  universe,  then  is  there  no  science  of  sociology,  and  no  such 
thing  as  a  moral  or  social  law.  In  so  far  as  man  is  a  free,  moral  agent, 
capable  of  determining  his  own  conduct,  all  attemi»ts  at  j>redicting  what  he 
will  do  under  given  circumstances  must  fail.  Oidy  in  so  far  as  man  is  pov- 
ej-ned,  not  niendy  influenced,  by  laws  as  unalterable  and  unvarying  as  are 

1  Aiu^Misto  Conite,  "  Pliilosdpbie  Positive,"  Vol.  I.  pp.  HIO,  520. 

2  American  Journal  of  Socioh;/}/,  Vol.  II,  July,  1890,  pp.  82-83. 
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Uie  Iawi  of  the  physical  imiTcrae,  can  his  actions  furnish  the  materials  of 
scientific  study.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  such  laws,  then  all  attempts 
of  man  at  influencing  the  social  order  will  be  as  successful  as  would  attem])ts 
at  retiring  the  law  of  gravitation.^ 

The  last  sentence  in  the  above  quotation,  which,  from  the  jwint  of 
riew  of  logicality,  fairly  represents  the  whole,  might  be  paraphrased 
as  follows :  "  If  there  are  unalterable  and  unvarying  physical  laws, 
then  all  attempts  of  man  to  utilize  physical  phenomena  will  be  as 
successful  as  would  attempts  at  revising  the  law  of  gravitation." 
For  the  only  object  in  "  influencing  "  social  phenomena  must  Ik*  to 
utilize  them.  The  idea  that  sociologists  think  they  are  engaged  in 
**  revising ''  social  laws  is  decidedly  refreshing.  So  far  as  1  can  see 
they  are  simply  trying  to  understand  them,  just  as  the  physicists 
tritnl  to  understand  physical  laws,  and  many  of  them  doubtless  have* 
at  least  a  mental  reservation  that,  besides  this  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake,  some  one  may  some  day  in  some  way  be  Ix^nefited  by  it. 
Surely  this  is  what  the  physicists  all  thought,  and  the  result  has 
abundantly  sustained  this  surmise.  The  truth  is  exactly  the  opjio- 
site  from  his  statement,  viz.,  that  if  there  are  no  "  uiuilterable  and 
unvarying"  s<K'ial  laws,  then  all  attemj)ts  at  "influencing,''  /./^,  im- 
proving, the  social  order  would  be  hopeless. 

I  am  always  very  chary  about  using  such  expressi(»ns  as  "  Hpiiitnal 
phenomena,"  because  the  word  spiritual  has  almost  Ix'^ome  a  nyno- 
nym  of  8uj>ernatural.  Yet  the  word  is  a  iHTfcctly  propi-r  oih* 
and  c»ught  to  be  redeemed  and  freely  used,  more  nearly  as  a  hynori\  ni 
ff /**y'7i«V  in  its  widest  sense,  and  I  shall  not  hesitat**  so  to  uh**  it, 
Th»*  last  three  chapters  have  l)een  devoted  to  sliowin;^  that  Hj»nifij;il 
phenomena  are  as  much  natural  iihenoni»*na  as  pliyhir-al  pl.<ri'*i/»<'iia, 
tluit  spiritual  forces  are  true  natural  forces,  and  that  Jh'M-  i  •.  a 
spiritual  energy,  i>.,  a  psychic  and  sfK-ial  encr;fy,  that  i-,  a*.  «a;/:.'/>- 
'•f  d««ini»  work  as  any  other  form  of  kinetic  i-ncij^^y.  In  fa/ 1  jt  ;•.  t  ;.«- 
hu'h<'*t  and  nunt  effective  form  of  en«r'/v  or  fin  rim. 

Then*  is  therefore  a  true  sciciicc  <,{  ^tc'v.i]  nje/liafi.*  -,  '.\u<\  •  ■  '■*  ;jI 
••n»'rir\'  is  <inly  a  si»ecial  m*nh*  of  nianif»'-t;iti';n  tA  ♦.'.<  /,  •  il 
*'Hftvry,  so<Mal  mechanics  is  only  a  kitid  of  lu'-rhari.'  v.  »,.<  j.  .  .  .  •  i, 
this  form  of  ener^^y.    The  fundaiucntal  'Ia.-;ti€  :,♦..,.,  ..\  u.' ' '.,  ■     '    , 

^  TJi**  S.-i»-ntifi«'  Methrrl  %n*\  It*  I.lniitati..»,*.  A  fJr.  ••  .♦  •/,»  >  /:  •'.  '.•  »,-.  .'  '  -.n. 
mttthr^n»eut.  Ixrlaiid  Stanfortl  Junior  I'ritr.  r».?v  M;«>  H  \^'*,  h,  V>  m.  .:.!•.  •♦♦».f  *  \ 
Pn^frMor  of  Fhysics,  StaofoH  rfiiv»rr»ity.  \>¥**.  j*i#   !'«-  Z\ 
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as  we  saw,  is  into  statics  and  dynamics,  and  social  statics  and  social 
dynamics  are  as  legitimate  branches  of  mechanics  as  are  hydrostatics 
and  hydrodynamics,  the  principles  of  which  are  commonly  included 
in  text-books  of  mechanics.  In  fact,  Winiarsky  has  made  a  direct 
application  of  thermodynamics  to  social  mechanics  as  essential  to  its 
full  treatment.  I  shall  deal  with  social  statics  and  social  dynamics 
in  that  order,  which  is  the  same  as  that  in  which  mechanics  is  always 
treated,  the  advantage  of  which  is  even  greater  here  than  in  other 
depai'tments,  as  will  be  clearly  apparent  as  we  proceed. 


CHAPTER  X 

SOCIAL  STATICS 

The  dynamic  agent  is  a  powerful  agent.  There  is  no  lack  of 
power  for  propelling  the  social  machinery.  Social  energy  surges 
through  society  in  all  directions,  but,  like  a  flood  or  a  storm,  it  is 
ruthless-  The  innate  interests  of  men  work  at  cross  purposes,  often 
to  no  purpose.  They  conflict,  collide,  and  dash  against  one  another, 
but  in  such  an  unorganized,  haphazard,  and  chaotic  way  that  they 
do  not  produce  equilibrium  but  mutual  ruin.  The  dynamic  agent, 
like  any  other  cosmic  force,  is  centrifugal,  catabolic,  destructive.  If 
there  was  no  way  of  curbing  or  harnessing  the  social  energy  there 
would  be  nothing  but  destruction  —  no  construction.  In  Chapter 
VII  we  considered  two  modes  of  natural  restraint  to  feeling,  one  of 
which  was  on  the  human  plane  and  related  to  the  dynamic  agent  of 
society.  We  must  now  go  much  deeper  into  the  general  problem 
<if  restraining  social  energy.  As,  however,  the  actual  process  that 
has  gone  on  in  society  has  done  so  under  the  operation  of  a  truly 
(*o8mic  or  universal  priticipi€f  it  cannot  be  adequately  understood 
without  first  understanding  its  simpler  manifestations  in  nature  at 
large. 

Principle  versus  Law 

I  use  the  word  principle  here  instead  of  law  intentionally,  because 
there  is  an  essential  difference.  Both  words  are,  it  is  true,  often 
iised  very  loosely  and  vaguely,  so  as  to  render  them  interchangeable, 
hut  the  distinction  should  be  insisted  upon  in  any  scientific  diseus- 
-ion.  There  is  little  or  no  difference  between  law  and  theory^  as  the 
Iztter  term  is  used  by  mathematicians  and  physicists.  A  law  is  the 
i:eneral  expression  of  the  natural  sequence  of  uniform  phenomena. 
It  states  the  fact  that  certain  ph«*noniena  uniformly  take  place  in  a 
certain  way.  It  takes  no  account  of  cause,  but  only  of  the  onler  of 
events.  A  principle,  on  the  contrary,  deals  wholly  with  the  cause, 
or,  perhaps  more  corrertly,  with  the  manner.  It  is  the  modus  oper- 
amdi.     It  has  to  do  with  the  means  or  instrument  by  which  the 
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effects  are  produced.  It  is  essentially  an  ablative  conception.  As 
principles  deal  with  causes  they  must  deal  with  forces.  Gravitation, 
for  example,  is  a  force,  but  it  operates  in  a  regular  way  which  we 
call  the  law  of  gravitation.  Its  vai-ious  applications  are  principles 
or  utilize  principles.  Thus  the  weight  of  water  is  a  force,  but  the 
different  kinds  of  water-wheels  act  on  so  many  different  principles 
—  overshot,  undershot,  flutter,  turbine,  etc.  The  turbine  wheel,  for 
example,  acts  on  the  principle  of  reaction,  according  to  Xewton's 
third  law  of  motion  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  op^wsite. 
Other  applications  of  the  law  of  gravitation  are  those  of  weiglits, 
the  balance,  the  pendulum,  etc.,  all  of  which  involve  different  princi- 
ples. Water  and  steam  expand  by  heat  according  to  a  certain  law. 
This  expansion  of  steam  is  a  force  which  has  been  utilized  by  means 
of  a  number  of  mechanical  principles  —  the  piston,  the  cut-off,  the 
governor,  etc. 

Again,  evolution  is  a  law,  or  takes  place  according  to  a  law,  the 
phenomena  succeeding  each  other  in  a  definite  order  of  sequence. 
AVe  observe  the  successive  phenomena  and  from  them  deduce  or 
formulate  the  law.  But  natural  selection  is  a  principle.  It  teaches 
how  the  effects  thus  observed  are  produced.  Malthus's  great  book, 
the  "  Principle  of  Population,"  was  correctly  named,  and  the  princi- 
ple is  there  fully  explained.  So  the  expression  which  I  prefer  to 
others  of  the  same  import,  viz.,  the  "  principle  of  advantage,"  con- 
forms to  this  definition  and  applies  wherever  there  can  be  an  advan- 
tage, i.e.,  to  all  sentient  things.  Creative  synthesis  is  a  principle 
of  far-reaching  application  in  both  the  inorganic  and  the  organic 
worlds,  and  each  of  the  synthetic  creations  of  nature  passed  in 
review  in  Chapter  V  was  brought  about  under  the  operation  of 
this  principle.  All  the  products  of  natural  genesis  involve  appro- 
priate principles. 

A  law  cannot  explain  anything,  but  must  itself  be  explained. 
l*rincipli\s  alone  explain.  The  law  of  gravitation  is  as  yet  iniex- 
plainod.  No  principle  has  been  found  that  explains  it  to  the  sati"^- 
faction  of  i)hysicists.  The  world  is  therefore  never  satisfied  with 
laws.  It  demands  principles.  The  positivists  may  affect  to  dis- 
])onse  with  causes  and  l)e  content  with  mere  observed  succession,  but 
tho  mind  will  never  be  at  rest  until  the  principle  according  to  which 
that  succession  goes  on  is  discovered  and  the  phenomena  are  thereby 
really  explained. 
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Synergy 

That  there  is  a  universal  principle,  operating  in  every  department 
of  nature  and  at  every  stage  in  evolution,  which  is  conservative, 
creative,  and  constructive,  has  been  evident  to  me  for  many  years, 
but  it  required  long  meditation  and  extensive  obstTvation  to  dis- 
cover its  true  nature.  After  having  fairly  grasped  it  I  was  still 
troubled  to  reduce  it  to  its  simplest  form,  and  characterize  it  by  an 
appropriate  name.  I  have  at  last  fixed  upon  the  word  stfnenj*/  as  the 
term  best  atiapted  to  express  its  twofold  character  of  eneiyy  and 
viutmilityy  or  the  systematic  and  organic  icorkiitfj  together  of  the  anti- 
thetical forces  of  nature.  The  third  and  equally  essential  and 
invariable  quality  of  creation  or  construction  is  still  lacking  in  the 
name  chosen,  uidess  we  assume,  as  I  think  we  may  do,  that  work 
implies  some  product,  to  distinguish  it  from  simple  activity.  Syn- 
ergy- is  a  synthesis  of  work,  or  synthetic  work,  and  this  is  what  is 
ever}'where  taking  place.  It  may  be  siiid  to  l)egin  with  the 
primary  atomic  collision  in  which  mass,  motion,  time,  and  space 
are  involved,  and  to  find  its  simplest  expression  in  the  formula  for 

force  [^\  which  implies  a  plurality  of  elements,  and  signifies  an 

interaction  of  these  elements.     Caspari  says :  — 

The  notion  of  force  presupposes  a  relation  with  another  force,  the  latter 
a  furvign  one,  which  is  called  resistance.  A  force  without  resiMtanci*  would 
be  a  force  without  force,  i>.,  an  inconceivable  absunlity.  He  who  8}>oaks 
of  force  is  therefore  obliged  to  understand  by  it  at  the  same  time  the 
wteckaniral  resisfancf  of  this  force,  or  else  he  contradicts  himself.  This  is 
wbr  all  investigators  in  philosophy  who  have  l>econie  so  thn>ugh  the  study 
of  llie  natural  sciences  and  who  have  studied  mechanics,  have  n*cognized 
that  it  is  always  necessary  to  suppose  a  primnnj  pJumlity  of  separate  vehiclen 
uf ftrcf :  centers  of  force,  atoms  of  force  of  iVniooritus,  or  monads  of  Leil>- 
nitz,  or  realities  of  Ilerbart,  or  dynaniids  of  Uedtenbacher,  etc.* 

It  further  seems  probable  that  vortex  motion  is  based  on  this 
principle,  or  is  the  same  j)rinciple,  and  it  is  through  this  that  some 
expect  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  gravitation  to  find  its  solution. 
The  im[>act  theory  is  taking  the  j»lace  of  the  old  pseud(M'()ncej>ti(m 
of  attracTtion.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  attraction  except  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  little  microscopic  creature,  hapi)ily  named 

1  **  Die  Pliiliiftophle  hu  Btindo  mit  der  Xaturforjwhunj:."  Von  Otto  (.'a-spari,  A'"^ 
HUM.  Vol.  I.  April,  1«77,  pp.  4-H»  (nee  p.  9). 
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Vorticella,  is  said  to  "  attract "  the  nutrient  particles  floating  in  the 
medium  in  which  it  lives  into  its  mouth  opening.  Any  one  who  will 
carefully  watch  this  process  with  a  good  objective  and  with  the 
medium  properly  illuminated  will  readily  see  wherein  this  so-called 
attraction  consists.  A  circle  of  cilia  surrounds  the  creature's 
mouth  opening,  and  these  it  keeps  constantly  in  motion  in  such  a 
way  as  first,  to  waft  all  the  particles  that  surround  it  for  some  dis- 
tance outward  and  forward,  and  next  to  produce  a  true  vortex 
motion  which  results  in  the  production  of  a  constant  stream  directly 
in  front  toward  and  into  the  cavity  of  its  body  within  the  circle  of 
cilia.  The  separate  illuminated  particles  may  be  watched  as  they 
are  first  propelled  from  near  the  creature's  body,  then  carried  for- 
ward and  made  to  describe  a  curve,  and  finally  forced  into  the 
in-flowing  current,  and  poured  into  the  animal's  body.  Certain 
experiments  that  have  been  recently  made  look  in  the  direction  of 
explaining  gravitation  on  a  principle  similar  to  this. 

Cosmic  Dualisni.  —  It  always  happens  that  a  great  truth  receives  a 
name  too  narrow  to  comprehend  its  full  scope,  and  that  certain 
minds  in  glorifying  that  truth  attach  themselves  to  the  name  and 
give  currency  to  something  not  only  less  than  the  truth  but  also  in 
some  degree  false.  It  has  been  notably  thus  with  the  name  Tnoninm 
which  has  come  into  use  as  the  short  and  economical  designation  of 
the  great  truth  that  there  is  a  unitary  principle  running  through  all 
nature.  Zionism  has  become  a  sort  of  philosophic  shibboleth,  and 
the  term  to  which  it  is  cominouly  opposed  is  dualism.  It  has 
come  about  in  this  way  that  dualism  is  used  as  an  epithet  which  is 
fret^y  hurled  at  all  who  make  bold  to  question  even  the  narrowest 
and  most  metaphysical  or  mystical  doctrines  into  which  monism  has 
latterly  dt*generated.  All  this  has  as  its  natural  result  to  cause 
other  equally  important  truths,  in  supposed  (jonflict  with  mouism, 
to  be  ignored  or  fought  shy  of,  whereby  a  full  knowledge  of  nature's 
method  is  prevented  and  only  partial  truth  or  even  partial  error  is 
propagated  and  accepted. 

Second  only  in  importance,  if  not  of  equal  importance,  to  the  truth 
of  cosmi(^  unity  is  the  fact  of  universal  polarity.  The  universe  is 
polarized  throughout.  Every  force  meets  with  resistance,  otherwise 
there  could  be  no  energy.  Universal  conflict  reigns.  But  for  this 
conflict  evolution  would  be  impossible.  The  forces  of  nature  are 
being  perpetually  restrained.     If  centrifugal   forces  were  not  con- 
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strained  by  centripetal  forces  the  very  orbs  of  space  would  fly  from 
their  orbits  and  follow  tangents,  i.e.,  straight  lines.  If  there  had 
never  been  such  restraint  they  would  never  have  been  formed.  All 
definite  forms  of  whatever  class  are  due  to  antagonistic  influences 
restraining,  circumscribing,  and  transforming  motion.  The  conser- 
vation of  energy  results  from  this  law,  and  all  the  multiform  modes 
of  motion,  perpetually  being  converted  one  into  another,  are  the 
products  of  a  ceaseless  struggle.  Not  only  do  the  centrifugal  and 
centripetal  forces  engage  in  this  struggle,  but  we  also  see  contending 
on  a  gigantic  scale  the  gravitant  and  radiant  forces.  We  see  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  concentration  and  dissipation,  condensation  and 
dissolution.  Though  these  are  all  equally  modes  of  manifestation 
of  the  universal  force,  they  are  nevertheless,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, pitted  against  one  another  in  ubiquitous  conflict. 

We  have  now  to  consider  some  of  the  effects  of  this  cosmic  dual- 
ism. Collision  produces  deflection,  constraint,  and  transfer  of 
motion,  resulting  in  increased  intensive  activity  at  the  exj)ense 
of  extensive  activity,  a  shortening  of  paths  and  circuits  with  a  mul- 
tiplication of  the  number  of  transits  or  revolutions ;  motion  of  trans- 
lation is  converted  into  vibration,  and  molar  activity  into  molecular 
activity.  Everywhere  we  have  heightened  intensity,  increased 
energy,  and  more  work.  It  is  a  process  of  securing  constantly 
greater  and  greater  cosmic  efficiency. 

Xext  as  to  the  form  that  this  concentrated  effort  of  nature  as- 
sumes. We  observe  that  in  the  realm  of  si>ace  nebuhe  appear. 
Then  these  nebulae  condense  and  assume  various  deflnite  forms, 
tending  toward  and  ultimately  attaining  a  close  approximation  to 
sphericity.  Condensation  continues  and  the  central  mass  becomes  a 
star,  1.^.,  a  sun.  If,  as  is  usual,  smaller  masses  fail  to  cohere  with 
the  princifial  mass,  these  are  further  condensed  and  rolknl  uj)  into 
balls  (planets)  that  revolve  around  the  contracting  and  receding 
ivntral  mass.  Often  still  lesser  tertiary  masses  break  away  from 
the  secondar}'  ones  and  similarly  roll  uj)  and  revolve  al)out  the  hitter 
as  satelHt*»s.  The  whole  now  forms  a  system  and  clings  together 
ander  the  influence  of  the  same  antagonistic  forces  that  presided 
over  its  inception  and  its  entire  history.  There  is  no  department  of 
nature  from  which  the  truth  comes  forth  more  clearly  that  the 
nrirmal  and  necessary  effec't  of  the  cf>smic  struggle  is  orfjatn'zatfon. 

Hut  these  great  orbs  of  space  consist  wholly  of  the  same  infinitely 
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minute  particles  that  first  existed  in  a  diffused  and  discrete  condi- 
tion before  even  the  nebulae  were  formed.  In  this  molecular  world 
the  same  law  obtains  as  in  the  molar  universe.  Chemistry  teaches 
that  there  are  molecular  systems  also,  and  to  all  appearances  these 
are  as  symmetrical  as  world  systems  and  are  held  together  and  kept 
in  motion  by  the  interaction  of  antithetical  forces  differing  scarcely 
except  in  degree  from  planetary  forces.  Chemical  atoms  themselves 
are  doubtless  such  systems,  and  the  more  and  more  complex  mole- 
cules of  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  simply  represent  so  many 
degrees  of  chemical  organization  as  the  effect  of  the  same  law,  while 
aggregations  of  these  atoms  and  molecules  constitute  the  manifold 
substances,  minerals,  rocks,  fluids,  and  gases,  that  make  up  the 
planet.  All  these  substances  are  theaters  of  intense  internal  activity. 
This  molecular  activity  has  resulted  from  the  condensation  of 
formerly  free  particles  flying  through  space.  Forced  into  relatively 
contracted  portions  of  space  they  retained  their  original  quantity  of 
motion.  Their  mode  of  motion  was  changed,  their  paths,  or  orbits, 
or  circuits  were  reduced,  and  they  were  compelled  to  expend  the 
whole  of  their  original,  inherent,  and  unalterable  sum  of  activity 
within  exceedingly  minute  areas.  The  whole  of  this  reduction  in 
the  space  had  to  be  made  up  by  increase  in  intensity.  The  quantity 
of  motion  was  converted  into  force,  the  force  into  energy,  and  the 
energy  into  power.  This  compromise  among  the  contending  forces 
of  nature  was  effected  through  organization  and  the  formation  of 
cheuiioal  systems,  whicli  are  so  many  reservoirs  of  power,  this  j)ower 
bekii;  represented  by  what  we  call  the  prn^yerties  of  matter.  These 
syst(Mns  store  up  energy  and  expend  it  in  work,  but  the  work  is 
always  a  collaboration  or  cooperation  of  all  the  comi)eting  forces 
involved.     It  is  synergy. 

Passini;  to  the  organic  world  we  find  new  forces  that  have  entered 
the  lists  and  are  participating  in  the  contest.  The  vital  and  psychic 
forces  whose  genesis  we  have  been  studying  are  now  at  work,  and 
we  have  a  corros[)onding  change  in  the  character  of  the  products. 
The  kind  of  systems  that  result  from  the  struggle  on  this  plane  are 
oi'L^anio  l)eings,  or  organisms.  These,  too,  are  symmetrical  Ixxlies, 
and  the  character  of  the  process  as  one  of  organization  becomes  still 
more  apj)arent.  l^ut  the  bodies  of  organisms  consist  of  atructureSj 
and  here  we  see  more  clearly  than  in  the  ]>revious  cases  that  the  final 
r«»sult  of  synergy  is  construction.     Solar  systems,  stars,  planets,  and 
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satellites  are  alao  stmctares,  and  so,  too,  are  chemical  units  of  what- 
ever order.  The  constructive  process  inheres  in  all  forms  of  synergy, 
and  the  cooperation  of  antithetical  forces  in  nature  always  results  in 
making,  that  is,  in  creating  something  that  did  not  exist  before. 
Hut  in  the  organic  world  this  character  of  structure  becomes  the 
leailiug  feature,  and  we  have  synthetic  j)roducts  consisting  of  tissues 
and  organs  serving  definite  purposes,  which  we  csAlfuiictiojis. 

Finally,  in  the  social  world,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  we  have  the 
aanie  principle  at  work  accomplishing  results  not  generically  dis- 
tinf-t  from  those  a(*complished  on  the  three  planes  of  activity  thus 
far  c<Misidere<l.  We  shall  find  that  it  is  also  a  theater  of  intense 
mrtivity,  and  that  competing  and  antagonistic  agencies  are  fiercely 
contemliug  for  the  mastery.  The  complete  domination  of  any  one 
set  of  these  forces  would  prevent  the  formation  of  society.  If 
such  a  hegemony  were  to  supervene  at  any  given  stage  it  would 
sweep  society  out  of  existence.  Here  as  everywhere  any  single 
fi»rce,  acting  without  opi)osition  or  deflection,  would  be  destructive 
of  all  the  order  attained.  Duly  through  the  joint  action  of  many 
forces,  each  striving  for  the  mastery  but  checked  and  constrained 
by  the  rest  and  forced  to  yield  its  share  in  conforming  to  the 
general  principle,  can  any  structure  result.  And  we  shall  see  that 
this  is  what  is  taking  place  in  society,  that  society  was  itself  thus 
created,  and  that  social  structures  were  thus  formed  whidh  are  as 
real,  as  df*finite,  and  as  symmetrical  as  are  biotic,  chemic,  or  cosmic 
structures. 

In  the  above  sketches  I  have  only  sought  to  set  forth  the  true 
natur«>  of  the  universal  principle  of  synergy'  ])ervading  all  nature 
and  creating  all  the  different  kinds  of  structure  that  we  observe  to 
exist.  While  it  is  the  same  synthetic  creation  that  was  descril)ed 
in  rhaj»ter  V,  we  are  enabled  now  to  look  deei)er  into  it  and  ]MM-ceive 
the  principle  through  which  it  works.  Primarily  and  essentially  it 
is  a  pnx^ess  of  Pffuilihrntion,  i.e.,  the  several  forces  are  first  brought 
into  a  state  of  {Kirtial  equilibrium.  It  begins  in  collision,  conflict, 
antagrmisin,  and  opjjosition,  but  as  no  motion  can  Ihj  lost  it  is 
tran.sformeil,  and  we  have  the  milder  phases  of  antithesis,  competi- 
tion, and  interaction,  passing  next  into  a  modun  rh^emU,  or  com- 
promise^  and  ending  in  collaboration  and  co<)i)enition.  It  is  the 
oosmoloiocal  expression  of  the  Hegelian  trilogy  and  c<mstitutes  the 
synthesis  of  all  the  antinomies  at  work.     Synergy  is  the  principh' 
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that  explains  all  organization  and  creates  all  stractures.  These 
products  of  cosmic  synergy  are  found  in  all  fields  of  phenomena. 
Celestial  structures  are  worlds  and  world  systems,  chemical  struc- 
tures are  atoms,  molecules,  and  substances,  biotic  structures  are 
protoplasm,  cells,  tissues,  organs,  and  organisms.  There  are  also 
psychic  structures  —  feelings,  emotions,  passions,  volitions,  percep- 
tions, cognitions,  memory,  imagination,  reason,  tHbught,  and  all  the 
acts  of  consciousness.  And  then  there  are  social  structures,  the 
nature  of  which  it  is  the  principal  object  of  this  chapter  to  explain. 
These  are  the  products  of  the  social  forces  acting  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  social  synergy. 

Artificial  Structures,  —  What  has  been  said  thus  far  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  statement  of  facts.  It  fails  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
exact  nature  of  the  principle  of  synergy.  In  seeking  to  do  this  we 
may  perhaps  be  aided  by  an  anthropomorphic  conception.  Just 
as  the  primitive  man  can  only  understand  natui'al  phenomena  by 
analogy  with  the  acts  of  men,  so  we  may  obtain  light  on  this 
natural  principle  by  examining  the  analogous  artificial  principle. 
A  mechanism  is  something  constructed.  It  may  therefore  be  called 
a  structure.  As  it  is  artificial,  it  is  an  artificial  structure,  and  we 
may  compare  artificial  structures  with  natural  structures.  The 
inventor  or  constructor  of  any  mechanism,  no  matter  how  simple, 
virtually  recognizes  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  He 
assumes  that  the  quantity  of  motion  is  unchangeable.  That  is,  he 
acts  ou  the  theory  that  natural  forces  will  continue  to  act  no  matter 
what  disposition  he  may  make  of  his  materials.  He  has  no  idea  of 
the  possibility  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  sum  total  of  force. 
But  ho  also  recognizes  the  further  truth  that  the  particular  manner 
in  which  forces  act  is  indefinitely  variable,  i.e.,  that  the  direction, 
velocity,  etc.,  are  matters  of  indifference,  and  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  and  kind  of  resistance  with  which  bodies  meet.  In 
other  words,  while  he  realizes  that  the  (juantity  of  motion  is  con- 
stant, he  perceives  that  the  mode  of  motion  is  variable.  This 
enables  hiin  artificially  to  modify  natural  phenomena,  to  direct 
and  control  thorn.  The  one  univeral  and  generic  method  of  arti- 
ficially modifying  the  spontaneous  course  of  natural  phenomena 
is  that  of  offering  some  kind  of  resistance.  'VMien  a  man  dams 
a  stream  he  does  not  expect  to  stop  the  stream  from  flowing  on. 
lie  knows  that  the  water  will  continue  to  i-ise  behind  his  dam  till 
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it  overflows  it,  and  will  then  continue  on  in  its  course  as  before. 
But  if  he  wants  nothing  but  a  pool  of  water  his  dam  secures  that, 
arid  the  original  state  of  things  is  altered  to  that  extent.  Usually 
he  wants  something  more.  He  wants  the  water  to  fall  perpendicu- 
larly as  far  as  it  falls  by  the  original  inclination  of  its  bed  in 
flowing  considerable  distance.  He  therefore  constructs  above  his 
dam  another  channel  for  the  water  with  a  very  slight  incline,  and 
directs  the  water  into  it  The  desired  "head"  is  thus  easily 
obtained  and  he  causes  the  same  force  to  act  in  a  different  way, 
far  more  effective  for  his  puriK)se.  He  has  controlled  a  natural 
force  to  his  own  advantage.  All  mechanisms  can  be  reduced  to 
terms  as  simple  as  these.  The  whole  principle  is  that  of  inter- 
posing barriers  to  the  natural  course  of  phenomena  and  giving 
them  an  artificial  course.  But  what  is  implied  in  a  barrier,  in  this 
r««istance?  Simply  the  production  of  a  temporary  or  a  partial 
equilibrium.  A  solid  material  substance  placed  in  the  path  of  a 
moving  body  arrests  it  and  there  is  temporary  equilibrium.  Open 
the  sluiceway  and  motion  is  resumed,  but  it  is  less  rapid  than 
before  because  held  by  a  material  channel  (ditch,  trough,  tube,  etc.) 
the  bed  of  which  is  nearly  level.  If  we  follow  the  water  to  the 
penstock  and  see  it  pour  into  this  until  it  is  full,  we  only  see 
further  barriers  to  its  normal  progress.  When  at  last  the  gate  at 
the  bottom  of  the  peiistock  is  opened  and  the  weight  of  the  column 
forces  the  water  violently  against  the  patldles  of  a  i)roperly  con- 
Ktnicted  wheel,  we  only  see  a  higher  applicati<m  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple. The  most  important  of  these  applications  is  that  of  storage. 
As  alrea<ly  remarked,  the  inventor  does  not  exi)ect  to  destroy  the 
fun-e.  He  wants  to  utilize  it,  and  in  no  way  can  he  so  effectually 
utilize  it  as  by  storing  it  until  he  wants  it  and  using  it  at  will. 
The  flume  stores  the  energy  of  the  water. 

Any  other  use  by  man  of  natural  forces  would  have  served  the 
puqiose  as  well  as  the  one  selected.  The  steam  engine,  with  its 
lioiler,  pipes,  cylinders,  etc.,  is  a  complicated  mechanism  for  confin- 
ing stf'am  and  using  it  at  will.  The  resistance  of  the  lM)iler  e(juili- 
hrat^s  the  steam  till  the  cocks  are  oi>ene(l.  The  pistcm  produces  a 
fiartia]  rehistance  and  brings  out  the  euer^^^y  of  the  steam  which 
forces  it  to  move  and  drive  the  machinery.  P3verywhere  there  an* 
checks  and  balances.  It  is  an  artificially  contrived  struggle  Ix^tween 
the  force  of  the  steam  and  the  resistance  of  the  apparatus,  through 
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which  the  former  is  compelled  to  do  work.  It  is  a  sort  of  synergy. 
Electrical  motors  would  illustrate  the  subject  equally  well.  But  here 
we  have  in  the  storage  battery  the  most  complete  example  of  the 
application  of  a  somewhat  permanent  equilibrium,  capable  of  being 
disturl)ed  at  will  for  the  utilization  of  the  force.  Another  impor- 
tant application  is  that  of  gearing  up  machinery.  Large  wheels  are 
connected  by  belts  or  cogs  with  small  ones  to  secure  more  rapid 
rotation.  In  this  way  greater  intensity  is  secured.  The  analogues 
of  all  these  principles  are  to  be  found  in  the  operations  of  nature 
unaided  by  intelligence. 

Organic  Structures,  —  While  all  the  synthetic  creations  of  nature 
and  all  the  products  and  differential  attributes  treated  in  Chapter  V 
are  illustrations  of  the  natural  storage  of  energy,  and  have  been 
evolved  under  the  law  of  creative  synthesis  and  through  the  princi- 
ple of  cosmic  synergy,  organic  structures,  worked  out  through  the 
combined  action  of  chemism,  zoism,  and  psychism,  furnish  more  of 
the  elements  that  the  sociologist  must  use,  and  are  essential  to  his 
work.  It  is  here  that  we  see  more  clearly  than  on  any  lower  plane 
the  true  nature  of  organization.  For  here  we  have  true  organs,  and 
all  the  structures  more  or  less  fully  integrated. 

In  the  organic  world  the  primary  contending  forces  are  those  of 
heredity  and  variation.  These  correspond  to  the  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces  in  astronomy.  Heredity  may  be  regarded  as  that 
tendency  in  life  to  continue  in  existence  whatever  has  been  brouirht 
into  existence.  All  forces  are  essentially  alike  and  the  life  force  or 
growth  force  is  like  any  physical  force.  That  is,  it  olx^ys  the  first 
law  of  motion  and  causes  motion  in  a  straight  line  unless  detiecteil 
by  another  force.  This,  if  allowed  to  go  on  uninfluenced,  would 
simply  result  in  perpetually  increasing  the  quantity  of  life  without 
alTecting  its  ([ualit y.  lUit  in  the  domain  of  vital  force,  as  in  that  of 
physical  force,  in  consecpience  of  the  multiplicity  of  objects  in 
nature,  there  is  necessarily  constant  collision,  constant  opjxjsition, 
constant  contact  with  other  forces  from  all  conceivable  directions. 
These  constitute  the  resistance  of  the  environment.  Heredity  pushes 
through  all  this  as  best  it  can,  striving  to  pursue  the  straight  ])ath  on 
which  it  started,  but  as  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  forces  involved 
in  the  contest,  it  obeys  all  the  other  laws  of  motion  and  is  checked, 
deflected,  shunted,  bufft^ted  this  way  and  that,  and  compelled  to 
pursue  a  very  irregular  path.     We  saw  that  under  the  principle  of 
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eosmic  sjnergy  the  primary  cosmic  force  which  impels  the  matter 
of  uuiversal  space,  similarly  colliding  and  contending^  ultimately 
assumed  an  organized  form  and  elaborated  the  matter  of  space  into 
symmetrical  bodies  coordinated  into  systems.  In  like  manner  the 
vital  force  subjected  to  all  these  counter-forces,  stresses,  and  strains, 
l)egan  at  the  outset  to  elaborate  symmetrical  forms  and  to  organize 
biological  systems.  The  organic  world  —  protists,  plants,  animals 
—  was  the  result 

This  biological  dualism  struck  the  early  students  of  organic  nature 
and  has  l)een  rei)eatedly  described  and  abundantly  illustrated  in  all 
the  great  i)hilosophical  works.  The  synthetic  mind  of  Goethe 
clearly  grasi>ed  it,  and  he  discussed  it  at  length  in  his  "  Metomor- 
phusis  of  Plants"  (1790),  and  earlier  in  his  "Morphology"  (1781)), 
but  especially  in  his  somewhat  later  miscellaneous  writings.  He 
recognizeil  the  analogy  of  these  biologic  forces  to  the  centrifugal 
and  centripetal  forces  in  astronomy.  In  one  of  his  short  papers  on 
Natural  Science  in  General  which  bears  date  March  17,  1823,  he 
says :  — 

The  i«lea  of  meiamor|>hosi8  is  a  most  noble,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
dangrroiw  gift  frf>m  on  high.  It  leads  back  to  the  formless  st-ate,  destroys 
mod  di»sip«t44  knowledge.  It  is  like  the  vis  ceutrifuga  and  would  lose  itself 
in  the  infinite*  were  there  not  something  to  counteract  it :  I  mean  the  spe- 
cific force,  the  stubl>orn  power  of  permanence  of  whatever  has  attained 
n-ality,  a  ru  centripdaj  which  in  its  fundamental  nature  no  out.'^irlc  power 
can  affect-* 

(ioethe*s  metamorphosis  is  of  course  what  is  now  called  the  trans- 
mutation of  sjiecies,  and  his  specific  impulse  is  heredity,  which 
tends  to  maintain  the  fixity  of  sjKJcies,  and  was  long  supposed  to  do 
so  absolutely.  The  vis  ccntrifufja  corresi>onds  to  the  impinging 
fon*es  of  the  environment  causing  constant  deviation  from  the  spe- 
cific type,  i.e.j  variation.     The  organism  must  conform  to  the  mold 

1  -  I>U>  Wh«  dor  Mf*tamorphose  ist  eine  h<«-hHt  «*lirwnr<li;;<»,  alxT  zuKl<M«h  luA-liHt 
eFf«hrIi<-b«  (ialx*  v«>n  oln'ij.  Sic  fiihrt  Ins  fnmilosr,  z«T»t<irt  iluji  \Vi.vs«ii,  VnM  ts  uiif. 
.*•!•  i*l  Klfich  d<-r  ri»  nntriftufn  und  wiinh*  sich  liw  Uiiendlirlit*  v<Tli«T«n,  \viin»  ilir 
liirbl  em  <ff>;**nK«*wlclit  7:u;;ei:<»hcM :  Irli  ineim*  den  Sp«*<'iti('Htiuiisirifl».  da»<  7«1j« 
lV4arrlk*lik«iUv«rm«»)r*>n  deKH^ti,  was  ♦•hiiii:il  ziir  Wirklirbkcit  p'knimiu-n,  imih*  vi» 
c^ittrif,*^tti,  irelch«T  in  ihrcni  tiffsUT  (triindc  k<*lne  A^'UHwrlithkcit  ttwas  .'iiihalt»*n 
kann."  ff<i«lh#*?*  niim  nit  Urh«»  Work  r  in  droinsitj  Hiindfn.  VoUst.iiniin  tn-utr'^'fineto 
.\tt^.il*#».  Sttittcmrt  and  Tubin;;cn,  Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  XiO-'ol.  (This  p:i"»<i-i«  iHrurs 
on  :•  r  tl»#»  oubtitltf  **  I*n»bl(  tne  "  <if  tbo  hfadin.:  "  l*roM«*iii  iitx!  Krw  i«'<Irrnii-.**  datoil 
*'  Wi-iinar  den  17  MMrz  ISii,"  In  tbe  o<>llc«tion  of  I'ssaj'N  fiititl««<|  •'  Zur  NaturwisHiii- 
•  luft  im  All;;t;melu«u,"  which  is  put  at  tbe  end  of  this  volume  iu  tbu  tiiilion  cit(*<l). 
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established  for  it  by  its  environment,  which  requires  modification 
in  the  specific  type.  The  process  of  compelling  the  organism  to 
undergo  these  transformations  and  secure  this  conformity  is  what 
in  modem  biological  language  is  called  adaptation.  But  as  the 
environment  is  infinitely  varied  and  the  number  of  possible  condi- 
tions  to  which  organisms  may  be  adapted  is  infinite,  the  effect  is 
to  differentiate  the  one  original  hypothetical  form  which  heredity 
would  perpetuate  unchanged  into  an  unlimited  number  of  different 
forms.  The  resistance  of  the  environment,  therefore,  so  far  from 
offering  an  obstacle  to  life,  is  of  the  highest  advantage,  and  has 
made  the  existing  multiplicity  of  organic  forms  possible.  All  of 
which  brings  clearly  to  view  the  extraordinary  creative  and  con- 
structive character  of  organic  synergy. 

But  this  is  not  all  of  biological  statics.  Lamarck  and  Darwin 
showed  that  there  is  going  on  in  the  organic  world  a  perpetual 
struggle  for  existence.  We  have  here  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Lamarckian  principle  of  exercise  or  the  Darwinian  principle  of 
natural  selection,  which  are  both  dynamic  principles,  but  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer,  in  his  profound  analysis  of  organic  phenomena  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  "  Principles  of  Biology,"  has  shown  that  there  is 
involved  on  a  vast  scale  a  true  process  of  equilibration,  which 
belongs  to  biological  statics  and  constitutes  its  true  foundation.  In 
Spencer's  direct  and  indirect  equilibration,  which  are  the  statical 
equivalents  of  the  two  dynamic  principles  above  named,  we  have 
the  mechanical  philosopliy  of  organic  life.  Involved  in  it  is  the 
ideographical  distribution  of  plants  and  animals  and  their  adaptation 
to  environment.  The  ordinary  treatment  of  geographical  distribu- 
tion is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  attempt  to  establish  floral  and 
fiumal  zones  is  never  wholly  successful  on  account  of  the  constant 
commingling  of  species.  But  the  study  of  the  habitat  of  particular 
species  and  the  causes  that  circumscribe  it  leads  to  exact  results.  I 
l)ul)lished  such  a  study  in  botanical  statics  in  1876,*  and  since  then 
I  have  accumulated  a  large  number  of  additional  facts  from  which 
a  volume  might  be  written. 

^Sfrurturp  vrrsfts  Ftoiction.  —  It  is  in  the  organic  world  that  we 
can  best  begin  the  study  of  function.  It  is  true  that  eveiy  artificial 
structure  also  has  its  function.     The  function  is  the  end  for  which 

1  "  Thf  T^)cal  Distribution  of  Plants  and  th»'  Theory  of  Adaptation,"  Popular  Sci- 
fnro  Monthly,  New  York,  Vol.  IX,  October,  ISTf),  pp.  GTtMiW. 
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a  mechaaism  is  constructed.  It  is  that  which  it  is  made  to  do. 
The  function  of  a  watch  is  to  keep  time,  of  a  locomotive  to  draw 
trains,  of  a  storage  battery  to  propel  machinery,  etc.  But  for  the 
function  the  structure  would  be  worthless.  It  is  not  otherwise  with 
or^gaiiic  structures.  The  stnictures  are  only  means.  Function  is 
the  end.  The  study  of  structures  is  called  anatomy,  that  of  f unc- 
ti«»ii,  physiology.  But  the  two  are  of  course  intimately  l)Ound  up 
tof^pther  and  can  only  be  separated  in  thought.  In  fact,  all  natural 
structures  are  developed  along  with  their  functions,  which  may  be 
reganied  in  a  sense  as  the  cause  of  the  structures.  The  effort  of 
nature  to  accomplish  its  ends  results  in  material  means  capable  of 
accomplishing  them,  and  such  means  are  structures.  The  function 
then  lpe<i)mes  the  particular  way  in  which  the  structures  are  utilized 
in  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends.  In  mathematical  language, 
where  the  word  function  is  used  in  much  the  same  sense,  organic 
function  may  be  regarded  as  the  dependent  variable,  and  organic 
structure  as  the  independent  variable.  In  biology  and  all  the  higher 
sciences  the  dej)endent  variable  is  what  the  indei>endent  variable  is 
for.     In  mathematics  neither  can  be  said  to  have  any  purpose. 

Such  lieing  the  relations  of  structure  and  function,  and  all  con- 
siderations of  stnicture  being  statical,  it  is  evident  that  all  consid- 
erations of  function  must  also  Ik*  statical.  The  functions  of  nutrition 
and  reproduction  go  on  during  the  entire  life  of  an  organism  without 
pmduring  any  organic  change  of  structure.  All  the  physiological 
prioresses  —  digestion,  assimilation,  circulation,  secretion,  excretion, 
respiration,  sensation,  mentation  —  take  plat^e  thnmghout  the  life  of 
an  organism  of  wliatever  grade  without  causing  any  nioditicaticm  in 
th»*  tissues  and  organs  by  whieh  they  are  perfornjed.  This  may  go 
on  thnnigli  hundre<ls  and  thousands  of  gemMutions  and  through  vast 
geu]r>gi(*al  jieriods.  In  fact  unless  sonu-tliing  lM»si<h*s  th«*  simple  and 
D'>nnal  jierformance  of  function  takes  place  th<»re  will  never  be  any 
oTp^anic  rhange.  Function  simply  as  such,  has  no  effect  whatever  in 
mmlifying  structure.  Plain  and  self-i*vident  as  all  this  seems,  it  is 
asUmishing  that  so  many  sociologists  basing  the  science  of  sociology 
upon  biology  should  have  conceived  the  idea  that,  while  anatomy  is 
a  statical  science,  physiology  is  dynamic*   This  confusion  of  thought 

1 1  BDAde  a  fMirtUil  enumeration  of  the  8<K»iolo^st(i  takin::  this  view,  in  my  paper 
M  **  La  M^caniqae  Roriale/'  read  at  the  Con»;rcM  dc  I'liifititut  International  de  S<>ci- 
olocte  in  Parto  in  1900.    See  the  AnnaUs  de  Vlnntitut,  Vol.  VII,  p.  1S2. 
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must  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  failure  to  analyze  the  phenomena  of 
structure  and  function,  but  still  more  to  the  utter  chaos  that  reigns 
among  sociologists  as  to  what  constitutes  statics  and  dynamics  in 
the  concrete  sciences. 

Not  only  are  nutrition,  reproduction,  and  all  the  so-called  vegeta- 
tive functions,  statical,  where  they  simply  preserve  the  life  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  species,  but  they  do  not  cease  to  be  statical 
when  by  excess  of  function  they  increase  the  quantity  of  life  through 
growth  and  multiplication  of  the  same  unaltered  types  of  structure. 
Size  and  number  do  not  alter  the  conditions  in  this  respect.  There 
are  some  animals  whose  size  seems  to  depend  mainly  on  age  and 
environment.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  certain  fishes.  When 
a  boy  I  used  to  fish  around  an  old  mill  pond.  Among  other  fishes  it 
contained  many  pickerels  which  I  learned  to  catch,  although  they 
would  not  take  the  hook.  They  were  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in 
length,  but  sometimes,  when  I  would  venture  some  distance  into  the 
pond  among  the  drift  wood  and  aquatic  vegetation,  a  huge  crea- 
ture that  I  had  taken  for  a  log  would  surge  out  and  dart  away  into 
the  deep  water.  I  finally  discovered  that  these  were  immense  pick- 
erels which,  unable  to  escape  from  the  pond,  and  well  supplied  with 
food  (smaller  fish),  had  grown  old  and  attained  such  a  great  size. 
Later,  when  the  pond  was  drained,  a  hundred  or  more  of  these  fishes, 
many  four  feet  in  length  and  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  were  secured. 
There  were  also  all  intermediate  sizes,  clearly  showing  that  they 
belonged  to  the  same  species  that  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spear- 
ing. This  was  simply  a  case  of  overgrowth  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, and  involved  no  dynamic  principle.  It  is  the  same  when  from 
abundance  of  food  and  absence  of  enemies  a  species  multiplies  and 
attains  enormous  numbers,  as  in  the  swarms  of  locusts,  the  clouds  of 
pigeons,  or  the  droves  of  lemmings  that  occasionally  appear.  All 
this  is  still  within  the  limits  of  biological  statics. 

We  may  even  go  further  and  maintain  that  simple  perfectionment 
of  structure  is  statical  so  long  as  it  does  not  involve  the  least  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  structure.  Here  the  distinction  becomes  fine, 
but  it  can  be  successfully  maintained  by  noting  in  any  given  case 
whether  the  principle  on  which  the  structure  works  is  or  is  not 
altered.  To  illustrate  in  the  case  of  artificial  structures  or  mech- 
anisms, as,  for  example,  inventions.  If  a  man  were  to  invent  a  ma- 
chine and  make  a  rough  model,  too  imperfect  to  work,  he  might 
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obtain  a  patent.  In  such  a  case  if  another  man  were  to  present  a 
model  of  the  same  machine  but  much  more  exactly  made,  so  that  the 
model  itself  would  work,  he  could  not  obtain  a  patent  for  an  im- 
provement simply  on  the  ground  that  his  model  was  better  made. 
There  must  be  some  change  in  the  principle,  however  slight,  to  entitle 
him  to  a  patent  for  an  improvement.  It  is  precisely  this  distinction 
that  separates  the  dynamic  from  the  statical,  whether  in  artificial  or 
natural  structures. 

Mortal  Structures.  —  Passing  over  psychic  structures  which  liave 
already  been  enujnerated  and  the  subjective  ones  fully  treated,  we 
come  to  social  structures,  for  the  better  understanding  of  which  only, 
other  structures  have  been  considered.  But  having  fully  grasi>ed 
the  general  principle  on  which  all  structures  whatever  are  fonned, 
it  is  easy  to  pass  from  organic  to  social  structures.  The  principle  is 
the  same  and  the  only  difference  is  in  the  forces.  Social  structures 
are  the  products  of  social  synergy,  i.e.,  of  the  interaction  of  different 
social  forces,  all  of  which,  in  and  of  themselves,  are  destructive,  but 
whose  combined  effect,  mutually  checking,  constraining,  and  equili- 
brating one  another,  is  to  produce  structures.  The  entire  drift  is 
toward  economy,  conservatism,  and  the  j)revention  of  waste.  Still, 
it  most  not  be  supposed  that  social  statics  deals  with  stc'^cuant  socie- 
ties. A  static  condition  is  to  be  sliarply  distinguished  from  a 
stationary  condition.  Failure  to  make  this  distinction  is  due  to 
what  I  have  calknl  the  fallacy  of  the  statiouary.  Social  structures 
are  genetic  mechanisms  for  the  production  of  results  and  the  results 
cannot  be  secured  without  them.  They  are  reservoirs  of  power.  A 
dynamo  generates  electricity  from  the  electrical  conditions  that  sur- 
round it.  Those  conditions  were  there  before  the  dynamo  was  Imilt, 
Imt  they  j)roduced  none  of  the  effects  that  the  dynamo  j)roduces. 
Tliey  may  be  described  as  so  much  power  running  to  waste.  The 
dynamo  simply  saves  and  husbands  this  jiower  for  man's  use.  It  is 
exa^'tly  the  same  witli  every  true  natural  structure.  Before  the  dam 
was.  built  the  same  quantity  of  water  coursed  thro  i.;h  the  area  after- 
ward.H  oocupie<l  by  the  mill  i>ond.  It  had  the  same  weight,  /.^., 
power,  lie  fore  as  after,  but  it  did  no  useful  work.  By  means  of  the 
dam,  the  race,  the  flume,  the  wheel,  the  mill,  it  is  utilized  and  made 
to  do  the  work  required  of  it.  The  water  in  that  |)on(l  is,  as  it  were, 
charge<l  with  power.  The  same  water  occu])ying  a  basin  without  an 
OQtlet  would  soon  become  staj^nant.  and  instead  of  doing  good  would 
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be  doing  liarm  by  exhaling  miasma.  The  distinction  between  a  mill 
pond  and  a  stagnant  pool  is  precisely  the  distinction  between  a  static 
and  a  stationary  condition  in  anything  whatever  —  between,  for 
example,  an  organized  and  thrifty  society  and  a  stagnant  society. 
Social  statics  deals  with  social  organization. 

Social  equilibration  under  the  principle  of  social  synergy,  while  it 
involves  a  perpetual  and  vigorous  struggle  among  the  antagonistic 
social  forces,  still  works  out  social  structures  and  conserves  them, 
and  these  structures  perform  their  prescribed  functions.  Upon  the 
perfection  of  these  structures  and  the  consequent  success  with  which 
they  perform  their  functions  depends  the  degree  of  social  efficiency. 
In  the  organic  world  the  struggle  has  the  appearance  of  a  struggle 
for  existence.  The  weaker  species  go  to  the  wall  and  the  stronger 
persist.  There  is  a  constant  elimination  of  the  defective  and  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  On  the  social  plane  it  is  the  same,  and  weak 
races  succmnb  in  the  struggle  while  strong  races  persist.  But  in 
both  cases  it  is  the  best  structures  that  survive.  The  struggle  is 
therefore  raised  above  the  question  of  individuals  or  even  of  species, 
races,  and  societies,  and  becomes  a  question  of  the  fittest  structures. 
We  may  therefore  qualify  Darwin's  severe  formula  of  the  struggle 
for  existence  and  look  upon  the  whole  panorama  rather  as  a  struggle 
for  structure. 

The  Social  Order 

The  social  mechanism  taken  as  a  whole  constitutes  the  social 
order.  Order  is  the  product  of  organization.  Social  synergy,  like 
all  otlier  forms  of  synergy,  is  essentially  constructive.  Social  statics 
may  therefore  be  called  constructive  sociology.  Without  structure, 
organization,  order,  no  efficient  work  can  be  performed.  Organiza- 
tion as  it  develops  to  liiglier  and  higher  grades  simply  increases  the 
working  efficiency  of  society.  To  see  how  this  takes  place  we  have 
only  to  eontnust  tlie  efficiency  of  an  army  with  that  of  a  mob,  assum- 
ing that  both  are  striving  to  accomplish  the  same  object.  Social  statics 
is  that  subdivision  of  social  mechanics,  or  that  branch  of  sociology, 
which  deals  with  the  social  order.  The  social  order,  in  this  respect 
like  an  organism,  is  made  up  of  soctial  structures,  and  is  complete  in 
l)ro]»urtion  as  those  structures  are  integrated,  while  it  is  high  in  pro 
l)orti()n  as  those  structures  are  differentiated  and  multiplied  and  still 
j)erfectly  integrated,  or  reduced  to  a  completely  subordinated  and 
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coordinated  system.  This  branch  of  sociology  will  therefore  deal 
chiefly  with  social  structures  and  their  functions,  with  their  origin 
and  nature,  their  relations  of  subordination  and  coordination,  and 
with  the  final  product  of  the  entire  process  which  is  society  itself. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  can  constantly  adhere  to  the 
biological  terminology  which  we  have  thus  far  used,  nor  is  it  desira- 
ble to  do  so.  The  object  in  its  use  in  a  strictly  genetic  treatment 
like  the  present  is  not  to  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  great  unity 
that  pervades  all  science.  But  sociology  should  have  a  terminology 
of  its  own,  and  such,  in  fact,  it  already  has. 

Human  Institutions. — The  most  general  and  appropriate  name  for 
social  structures  is  human  institutions.  The  adjective  '*  human ''  is 
really  not  necessary,  however,  since  it  cannot  be  with  propriety  said 
that  animal  societies  (and  this  itself  is  a  metaphorical  expression) 
consist  of,  or,  indeed,  possess  institutions.  It  should  be  stated  at 
the  outset  that  structures  are  not  necessarily  material  objects.  None 
of  the  psychic  structures  are  such,  and  social  structures  may  or  may 
not  be  material.  Human  institutions  are  all  the  means  that  have 
come  into  existence  for  the  control  and  utilization  of  the  social 
ener?:y.  Already  in  Chapter  V,  when  searching  for  the  true  nature 
and  essence  of  tlie  social  energy,  we  were  called  ujwn  to  deal  with 
that  most  fundamental  of  all  human  institutions,  that  primordial, 
homogeneous,  undifferentiated  social  plasma  out  of  which  all  institu- 
tions subsequently  developed,  and  which  has  been  so  far  overlooked  by 
studtfnts  of  society  that  it  is  even  without  a  name.  We  ventured  to 
call  it  the  group  sentiment  of  Siifety,  and  showed  that  its  nearest  rela- 
tions to  any  human  institution  that  has  been  named  are  to  religion. 
Out  of  it  have  certainly  emerged  one  after  another  religion,  law, 
morals  (in  its  primitive  and  proper  sense  based  on  inoa,  or  custom"), 
and  all  ceremonial,  ei'clesiastical,  juridical,  and  political  institutions. 
But  there  are  other  human  institutions  almost  as  primitive  and 
essential,  such  as  language,  art,  and  industry,  tliat  may  have  a  differ- 
ent root,  while  the  phylogeny  of  thousjuuls  of  the  later  derivative 
institutions  may  still  be  difficult  to  trace.  This  great  phyloj;enetie 
study  of  society  in-ill  one  day  become  a  prominent  dejartment  of 
sociology,  even  as  organic  phylogeny  has  so  recently  Ix'come  a  recog- 
nized branch  of  biology. 

A  chaser  examination  of  human  institutions  reveals  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  all  quite  alike  even  in  their  general  chani(;t<*r.     They 
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may  be  divided  into  two  or  three  groups  or  classes.  We  hare 
already  seen  that  some  are  material  and  others  immaterial,  but  even 
this  is  not  as  fundamental  or  as  essential  a  classification  as  another 
which  is,  indeed,  akin  to  it,  but  still  does  not  strictly  follow  the 
same  lines.  It  is  more  difficult  to  define  than  it  is  to  perceive  in  the 
best  examples.  It  might  be  called  the  distinction  between  natural 
and  artificial,  or  between  spontaneous  and  factitious  institutions, 
although  really  one  class  is  as  natural  as  the  other,  and  both  are 
pai-tly  spontaneous  and  partly  factitious.  In  many  cases,  however, 
there  are  two  cognate  institutions,  one  of  which  belongs  to  one  class 
and  the  other  to  the  other.  In  such  cases  the  natural  or  spontaneous 
one  seems  older  or  more  primitive,  and  the  artificial  or  factitious  one 
is  in  a  sense  an  outgrowth  from  the  first.  The  one  class  might  there- 
fore be  called  primary  and  the  other  secondary.  From  still  another 
point  of  view  the  secondary  institutions  may  be  regraded  as  products 
or  functions  of  the  primary  ones.  A  few  examples  will  show  both 
the  real  distinction  between  these  classes  and  also  the  difficulty 
in  finding  terms  capable  of  clearly  characterizing  the  distinction. 

If,  for  example,  we  take  the  institution  of  marriage,  giving  the 
term  all  the  breadth  necessary  to  embrace  all  stages  of  human  devel- 
opment—  the  customary  relations  of  the  sexes  —  we  perceive  that 
there  grows  out  of  it  or  depends  upon  it  the  institution  called  the 
family,  by  wliieli  we  need  not,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  marriage, 
understand  any  of  tlie  developed  forms,  but  simply  the  customary 
way  of  raising  children  and  the  relaticms  among  kindred  generally. 

If  wo  consider  religion  as  an  institution,  even  the  simple  form  of 
it  which  I  have  called  the  group  sentiment  of  safety,  we  shall  see 
that  out  of  it  there  grew  a  system  of  enforcing  conduct  conducive  to 
race  safety  and  of  ])unishing  conduct  opposed  to  race  safety.  This 
is  called  religion,  too,  and  indeed  superficial  observers  do  not  see  that 
there  is  anything  behind  it  and  consider  it  all  of  religion  among 
])rimitive  peoples.  But  in  reality  it  is  the  beginning  of  lx)th  cere- 
monial and  ecclesiastical  institutions  as  defined  by  Spencer.  In  its 
later  as])ects  it  becomes  the  church,  and  just  as  Spencer  expands  the 
term  crclesiastiral  to  cover  these  early  forms,  so  we  may  expand 
the  word  church  still  farther  until  it  becomes  correct  and  intelligible 
to  say  that  the  church  is  that  secondary  or  derivative  institution 
which  religion,  as  a  primary  and  original  institution,  made  necessary 
and  virtuallv  created. 
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Let  as  next  take  law,  which,  as  Mr.  Eobertson  suggested  (see 
Mprdy  p.  134),  is  closely  allied  to  religion,  or  is  at  least  a  branch 
coordinate  with  the  latter  of  the  still  earlier  and  as  yet  wholly  un- 
differentiated group  sentiment  of  safety  or  social  imperative.  Law 
in  its  simplest  expression  is  merely  a  sentiment  like  religion.  It 
mar  be  called  the  sense  of  order  in  society.  But  out  of  it  grew 
or  developed  the  whole  system  of  jurisprudence,  which  is  therefore 
n  derivative  institution,  and  law  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  court 
that  religion  bears  to  the  church. 

Morality  in  its  earliest  stages  was  also  a  branch  of  the  homogene- 
ous social  plasm  described,  and  was  co<5rdinate  with  religion  and  law. 
At  their  base  all  these  three  are  perfectly  blended  and  inseparable. 
There  was  very  little  altruism  in  primitive  morality.  There  was  the 
parental  instinct  that  exists  in  animals,  and  there  soon  came  to  be 
an  attachment  to  kindred  generally,  which  can  scarcely  be  detected 
below  the  human  plane.  Still  later,  as  kindred  became  the  group, 
the  attachment  became  coextensive  with  the  group,  but  did  not  ex- 
tend to  other  groups,  although  these  may  have  been  merely  ofiEshoots 
from  the  same  group,  broken  away  when  the  group  grew  too  large 
to  hold  together.  Still  later  when  the  primitive  hordes  combined  to 
form  clans  there  was  more  or  less  attachment  among  all  the  members 
of  the  clan,  and  the  sentiment  expanded  pari  jxissu  with  the  expand- 
ing group  until  the  end  of  the  primitive  peaceful  stage  of  social 
development.  But  it  was  always  a  blood  bond,  and  the  sole  basis  of 
adhesion  was  tliat  of  real  or  fictitious  kinship.  In  fact  this  ^^  ethical 
dualism/*  as  Dr.  Edward  A.  Ross  has  so  happily  styled  it,*  lasted 
much  longer,  and  will  not  have  entirely  disappeared  until  all  race 
prejudices  and  national  animosities  shall  cease.  But  morality  within 
these  narrow  bounds,  the  germ  of  all  ethical  conceptions,  was  one  of 
the  primordial  human  institutions.  It  was  essentially  social,  and 
had  sociability  as  it^  central  idea.  Cointe's  "  morale ''  is  therefore 
the  true  scientific  and  historic  morality,  and  differs  widely  from  the 
ethics  of  Spencer  and  other  moralists.  Now  to  what  secondary  in- 
stitution, corresponding  to  the  church  and  the  court,  did  this  j)rimary 
institution  give  rise?  Why,  to  the  inoi-al  code,  to  l)e  sure.  The 
ethical  code  of  all  races,  peoples,  and  nations,  with  the  whole  mass  of 
rules,  precepts,  and  customs  that  attend  it,  constitutes  a  derivativ(5 
and  factitious  institution,  growing  primarily  out  of  the  blood  bond. 

» **  S<K.Mal  Coiitn.l,"  p.  72. 
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Political  institutions  have  a  later  origin,  but  we  may  mention  as 
a  case  in  point  the  institution  of  government  in  the  abstract  as  the 
spontaneous  condition  which  required  and  ultimately  produced  the 
state.  As  this  will  soon  come  up  for  fuller  treatment  it  need  not  be 
more  than  noted  here  among  the  correlative  institutions. 

Language  is  among  the  earliest  of  human  institutions,  and  was 
certainly  spontaneous.  By  language  I  mean  the  power  of  rational 
intercommunication  which  is  an  exclusively  human  institution. 
The  science  of  language  in  this  sense  is  the  semantics  of  Br^.*  It 
is  much  broader  than  oral  speech,  and  includes  sign  and  gesture  lan- 
guage. It  is  probably  not  true,  however,  that  these  latter  preceded 
speech.  Most  animals  commimicate  feelings  at  least  by  means  of 
sounds,  and  these  are  not  always  made  by  the  voice.  Voice  proper 
is  practically  confined  to  vertebrates  and  chiefly  to  mammals.  The 
grammar  of  animals  contains  only  one  part  of  speech,  viz.,  the  inter- 
jection. This  was  probably  long  true  of  the  animal  that  finally 
became  man,  but  the  line  between  animal  and  man  coincides  very 
closely  with  that  which  marks  the  origin  of  the  noun.  Speechless 
man  (Ahilus)  is  therefore  a  contradiction  of  terms.  Language  was 
a  product  of  intelligence  and  has  nothing  to  do  wiuh  the  i)erfection 
of  the  vocal  organs.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  anatomically  that 
man  is  by  no  means  the  most  favored  animal  in  this  respect.  But 
without  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  he  would  be  incapable  of 
language.  No  animal,  no  matter  how  perfect  its  vocal  organs,  could 
possess  language  without  this  mininuim  of  rational  power.  Con- 
versely, any  animal  endowed  with  it  would  inevitably  develop  lan- 
guage, and  this  irrespective  of  its  anatomical  atlapt^tion.  A 
Ifouyhnhnni  could  communicate  high-grade  ideas  with  the  form  of 
a  horse  and  the  mind  of  a  man,  while  a  Yahoo  with  the  form  of 
a  man  and  the  mind  of  a  monkey  could  never  do  anything  but 
chatter. 

To  what  extent  words  are  suggested  by  things  is  one  of  the  insolu- 
ble questions  of  philology,  but  the  general  outcome  of  the  volumi- 
nous discussion  of  this  (question  is  that  this  influence  is  very  slight. 
!M()st  primitive  words  a])i>ear  to  be  wholly  arbitrary,  but  some  nam«*s 
of  tilings  that  consist  chic^Hy  in  sound  or  that  are  usually  asscK»iated 

i**riM*  Scioiipp  iKHiVfU*'.  I^i  St'inantiquo,"  i>;ir  Michel  Breal,  Rerup  tlf.t  /)♦»// 
Mninh s,  \'()1.  ('XI.I,  jiiin,  IS'.tT,  pp.  HoT-K.U).  Essai  <1»'  Si'maiitiipie."  Paris  (Hachottf'i, 
1K<.>7.  "  Semantics:  Stiulit's  in  the  Science  of  Meaning,"  by  Michel  Bre'al,  translate*! 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Ciist,  I/.udon,  liXX). 
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with  sound  are  undoubtedly  onomatopoeic.  But  most  of  the  mimetic 
words  of  the  culture  languages  are  consciously  made  by  poets  and 
orators  who  see  beauty  and  force  in  their  use  and  iutentionally  intro- 
duce them  for  rhetorical  effect.  The  question  remains  how  particular 
tbingH  got  their  names,  and  this  is  an  equally  insoluble  question. 
Certain  it  is  that  for  different  linguistic  stocks  the  words  for  the 
same  thing  bear  no  resemblance  to  each  other.  If  this  were  the 
pro|ier  place,  it  would,  however,  be  possible  or  even  easy,  to  show 
how  this  might  have  taken  place.  The  imperative  necessity  for 
some  medium  of  intercommunication  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
pro)>]em,  and  what  the  words  shall  be  that  are  to  signify  particular 
things  is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference.  No  word  of  the  most 
develoj^ed  language  will  bear  an  isolated  contemplation.  Single  out 
any  word,  as  man,  dog,  house,  and  rivet  the  mind  upon  its  mere 
sound  or  its  form  when  written,  and  it  will  soon  api)ear  absolutely 
absurd.*  But  things  muM  have  names,  and  one  is  as  good  as  another 
if  it  only  means  some  particular  thing  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  it. 
This  being  the  case  the  most  trifling  circumstance  is  sufficient  to 
msMtciate  it  with  a  given  sound,  and  the  instant  one  hears  another 
call  it  by  such  and  such  a  name  he  will  imitate  him  and  thus  imme- 
diatt-ly  give  that  name  vogue.  I  can  illustrate  this  from  my  own 
experience  when  a  child  with  my  intense  desire  to  know  the  names 
of  such  things  as  flowers,  insects,  birds,  fish,  and  other  animals,  that 
my  companions  could  not  give  me  names  for.  If  I  met  any  one  who 
would  offer  a  name  I  would  instantly  seize  ui>on  it  and  never  let  it 
go.  I  cared  absolutely  nothing  what  the  name  should  l)e  if  it  was 
only  a  name.  Thus  I  learnetl  names  for  many  plants  that  I  never 
forgot,  some  of  which  subsequently  proved  to  Ik*  wrong,  but  they 
served  their  puri)ose.  I  even  coined  names  from  analogy,  resem- 
blance, and  association,  which  my  brother  and  I  freely  used  and  by 
which  we  were  able  to  talk  about  such  plants.  These  names,  which 
I  never  forgot,  seemed  silly  and  stupid  enough  when,  as  a  Ijotanist, 
I  learned  the  right  names  of  those  plants.  For  example,  some  one 
who  pretended  to  know,  told  me  that  the  painted  cup  was  the  sweet- 
william  and  I  thereafter  calle<l  it  so.  A  yellow  flower  that  some- 
what resembled  it  except  in  color  and  for  which  no  one  had  ever 

>  Cf.  JamM,  •'  Principlen  of  I»iiyrholo^,"  Vol.  II.  pp.  >«Mil  :  Tanie.  '*  Ix)Ih  do 
rialtatkm/'  'J'  M.,  p|).  'Mt-'Jtt  {(ottUune);  Oiiinplnwlrz,  *•  lM?r  Ka.vietikatnpf/'  pp. 
MS-lOO. 
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suggested  a  name,  we  agreed  to  call  the  "  sweet-john."  It  proved  to 
be  the  yellow  puccoon.  Knowing  the  ladj's-slipper,  we  named  the 
next  handsomest  flower  the  gentleman' s-slipper.  This  was  the 
Dodecatheon.  The  following  case  well  illustrates  the  arbitrary 
character  of  words  and  of  language  in  general :  A  gentleman  gave 
me  the  name  of  the  wild  American  cranesbill.  Geranium  macidatumy 
and  I  instantly  seized  upon  it  and  I  never  forgot  it.  But  a  boy  does  not 
scrutinize  plants.  He  only  cares  for  showy  flowers.  I  never  observed 
the  fruit  of  the  cranesbill.  I  do  not  remember  having  any  curiosity 
to  know  why  it  was  so  called.  All  I  wanted  was  a  name,  and  the 
question  of  the  propriety  of  the  name  never  rose  in  my  mind.  The 
plant  as  I  knew  it,  flowers  and  leaves,  had  nothing  about  it  to  sug- 
gest a  crane's  bill,  and  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  sandhill 
crane  which  my  older  brothers  often  brought  in  and  which  I  fre- 
quently saw  in  flocks  high  in  air.  It  was  not  until  my  botanical 
days,  years  afterwards,  that  I  observed  the  beak-like  fruit.  There 
were  many  other  such  cases,  and  it  ended  by  our  having  a  name  for 
every  plant  and  animal  in  the  region  where  we  lived  which  we 
mutually  understood.  But  alas !  they  were  for  the  most  part  mean- 
ingless to  others.  Later  in  life  I  was  ashamed  of  these  childish 
freaks,  and  not  until  I  began  to  reflect  on  the  origin  of  language  did 
they  acquire  any  philosophical  significance.  I  can  now  see  how  the 
primitive  savage,  in  the  childhood  of  the  race,  must  have  blundered 
on  the  names  of  things  in  a  manner  not  widely  different  from  that 
of  a  child,  filled  with  curiosity  and  wonder  about  the  objects  of 
nature  that  appeal  to  his  senses. 

Just  as  the  grammar  of  animals  consists  wholly  of  interjections, 
so  the  earliest  human  speech  consisted  of  interjections  and  nouns. 
The  other  parts  of  speech,  all  of  which  indicate  relations,  came  later, 
and  the  verb  was  one  of  the  latest  to  appear.  It  was  at  first  j^ecu- 
liarly  the  function  of  gestures  and  signs  to  indicate  relations,  so  that 
gesture  language  is  really  a  more  developed  form  than  speech  it«elf. 
lielations  belong  to  the  stage  of  ideas,  and  it  was  first  things  that 
denuuided  expression.  The  order  of  development  of  the  parts  of 
speech  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  development  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties. First  feelings,  then  things,  then  thoughts.  There  is  no  more 
interesting  study  than  that  of  derivative  words.  Xot  only  do  the 
roots  take  on  successive  modifications  to  express  all  manner  of  rela- 
tions growing  out  of  the  original  conceptions  of  the  roots,  but  the 
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original  words  themselves  acquire  more  and  more  complex  meanings. 
1  was  struck  with  this  in  reading  Homer  and  Herodotus,  after  hav- 
ing read  Xenophon  and  Demosthenes.  I  soon  learned  that  while  in 
the  latter  it  was  among  the  later  derivative  meanings  that  I  must 
look  for  the  one  to  fit  the  case,  in  the  former  it  is  always  the  sim- 
plest and  most  material  of  all  the  senses  of  a  word  that  satisfies  the 
c*mtext  And  I  finally  arrived  at  this  generalization,  which,  I  think, 
will  bear  analysis,  viz.,  that  in  the  culture  languages  all  words  relat- 
ing to  mind  originally  related  to  matter. 

Language  is  thus  obviously  a  purely  natural  product,  the  result 
of  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  men  to  understand  one  another.  It  is 
spontaneous  and  original.  We  have  then  to  inquire  what  is  the 
oorres|ionding  secondary,  derivative,  and  more  or  less  consciously 
developed  institution  which  language  gave  birth  to.  In  the  other 
eases  we  have  considered  there  was  little  or  no  time  interval  between 
the  original  and  the  derivative  institution,  the  latter  being  developed 
jjnri  passu  with  the  former.  But  here  there  certainly  was  such  a 
time  interval,  because  the  derivative  institution  was  so  difficult  to 
create.  It  consists  in  any  means  for  broadening  the  influence  of 
language.  Simple  language,  whether  kised  on  sound,  or  sight,  availed 
only  between  j>er8ons  in  close  proximity  with  one  another  and  only 
for  present  time.  The  next  problem  was  to  coinniunicate  at  a  dis- 
tance and  to  make  a  record  for  future  time.  Both  these  ends  were 
ieoure<l  by  the  same  general  device.  We  cannot  now  go  into  the 
history  of  written  language  through  the  stages  of  pictography,  hiero- 
glyphics, alphal)ets,  symbolic  writing,  and  printing.  It  has  been 
written  over  and  over  again,  and  all  that  remains  to  do  is  to  point 
oat  that  literature,  giving  the  term  its  fullest  breadth,  is  the  normal 
functional  outgrowth  of  language,  the  institution  that  was  naturally 
bailt  upon  it  as  its  base. 

Hut  it  may  be  well  to  pause  at  one  aspect  of  the  question  that  is 
sometimes  overlookeil  by  philologists.  Written  langiiaj::*'  is  mainly 
a  visualization  of  sound.  It  is  of  course  secondary,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  natural  on  this  account.  There  is  a  ino<lern  school  of  ortho- 
graphic reformers  who  treat  it  as  wholly  artificial,  and  insist  that 
Ungiiage  is  based  essentially  on  sound.  They  are  therefore  willing 
to  set  aside  the  written  forms  of  words  that  hav<'  j^rown  up  with  the 
history  of  written  languaK'e,  and  fall  back  on  a  purely  phonetic 
scheme  of  writing.     The  principle  that  they  overlook  is  that  Ian- 
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guage,  from  the  earliest  attempts  to  record  it,  has  constantly  tended 
to  become  more  and  more  visual,  until  at  the  present  day  in  all  the 
culture  languages  sight  is  a  more  important  sense  than  hearing  in 
giving  meaning  to  words.  Sound  is  such  a  varying  factor  that  the 
same  word  may  have  a  wide  range  of  vocal  fluctuation,  and  pronun- 
ciation differs  greatly  in  different  local  districts  of  the  same  country. 
The  vocal  organs  of  different  persons  differ,  and  the  powers  of  articu- 
lation are  as  varied  as  human  voices.  The  written  word  alone  is 
definite  and  capable  of  being  made  uniform.  With  this  visualization 
of  language  there  grows  up  a  sense  of  taste  and  propriety  which  is 
violated  by  some  of  the  radical  changes  of  orthography  proposed. 
In  those  languages  written  in  Roman  characters  *  this  is  especially 
marked.  To  all  esthetic  eyes,  I  think,  c  and  q  are  more  esthetic  than 
A;,  and,  all  conventional  considerations  aside,  culture  and  bouquet  are 
esthetic  while  kulture  and  bookd  are  barbaric.  I  am,  however,  well 
aware  that  such  arguments  are  without  weight  with  "spelling 
reformers." 

This  general  subject  of  the  dualism  of  human  institutions  might 
be  treated  much  more  at  length,  as  almost  every  original  institution 
sooner  or  later  gives  rise  to  a  corresponding  derivative  one.  As  the 
primary  ones  are  the  direct  products  of  fundamental  wants  and  de- 
mands of  human  nature,  and  are  thus  intimately  connected  with  the 
psychic  and  social  energy,  while  the  secondary  ones  are  much  more 
in  the  nature  of  artificial  constructions,  it  might  be  advantageous  at 
times,  and  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  to  limit  the  term  institution  to 
the  former  and  call  the  latter  social  stmrtures  in  the  more  restricted 
sense.  Xot  that  they  are  not  both  structures  and  also  both  institu- 
tions, but  this  use  of  the  terms  may  sometimes  serve  to  emphasize 
what  is  certainly  a  real  distinction.  We  might  then  go  on  to  enum- 
erate other  institutions  with  their  corresponding  structiu-es.  We 
should  find,  fur  example,  that  proj^ertf/  is  the  institution  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  mis  as  a  social  structure,  and  that  out  of  these 
roots  have  <:rown  \\\)  all  industrial  institutions  in  IIer]>ert  Sj)encer*s 
use  of  th(*  expression.  The  division  of  lalx)r  in  its  widest  sense 
is  an  institution  which  underlies  all  forms  of  voluntary  organization 
as  sot'ial  structures.      These  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 

1  Tho  ^onoral  superiority  of  the  Roman  alphabet  overall  others  is  broupht  forcibly 
home  to  me  by  tlie  fact  that  with  tlu'  same  lij^lit  I  am  oblij;e<l  to  wear  glasses  two 
mimbers  stronger  to  read  Germau,  Kussiaii,  or  Greek  text  than  to  read  Roman  text. 
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all  that  pertains  to  the  state  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  church  on 
the  other.  The  latter  are,  in  the  sociological  sense,  compulsory  orgaui- 
sations  into  which  men  are  born.  It  is  still  so  of  the  state,  for  if  one 
goes  from  one  country  to  another  one  is  still  under  the  authority  of 
a  state.  It  seems  different  in  the  case  of  the  church,  for  many  be- 
long to  no  church,  and  any  one  is  free  to  unite  with  any  church  he 
pleases.  But  this  is  a  modern  condition  of  things,  and  primitive 
man  was  as  truly  subject  to  the  cult  of  his  race  as  to  its  government. 
Over  most  of  the  world  this  is  largely  the  case  still,  and  it  was  so  in 
Europe  until  the  fifteenth  century.  As  leading  up  to  the  developed 
state  matriarchy  may  be  regarded  as  the  institution  upon  which  was 
founded  the  clan  as  a  derivative  social  structure.  Patriarchy  is 
similarly  related  to  the  gens,  while  the  basis  of  the  more  complex 
groups,  such  as  the  tribe,  is  the  blood  bond. 

This  rapid  and  imperfect  sketch  of  human  institutions,  or  rather 
of  a  few  of  the  principal  ones,  will  afford  an  idea  of  the  nature  of 
SfX'ial  structures.  They  are  all  the  result  of  some  form  of  struggle 
among  the  social  forces  whereby  the  centrifugal  and  destructive 
character  of  each  force  acting  alone  is  neutralized  and  each  is  made 
to  contribute  to  the  constructive  work  of  society.  In  forming  these 
structures  the  various  forces  are  ecjuilibrated,  conserved,  commuted, 
and  converted  into  energy  and  power.  The  structures  once  created 
become  reservoirs  of  power,  and  it  is  tlirough  them  alone  that 
all  the  work  of  society  is  performed.  All  these  structures  are 
interrelated  and  the  performance  of  their  functions  briuf^s  them  into 
contact  or  even  conflict  with  one  another.  This  mild  struggle  among 
social  stnictures  has  the  same  effect  as  other  struggles,  and  loads  to 
general  social  organization  The  final  result  is  the  social  order,  or 
society  itself  as  an  organized  whole  —  a  vast  magazine  of  social 
energy  stored  for  use  by  human  institutions. 

Social  Assimilation' 

The  expression  social  assimilation  implies  original  hetorogcnoity. 
However  similar  primitive  races  may  s^mmu  to  civilized  men,  they 
themselves  recognize  the  greatest  dissimilarity.  Kach  nwe  looks 
ujK>n  all  others  as  utterly  unlike  itself,  and  usually  there  exists 
among  different  races  the  most  profound  nuitual  contempt.  When- 
ever two  races  are  brought  into  contact  it  usually  means  war.  If 
we  go  back  in  thought  to  a  time  anterior  to  all  historic  records,  to  a 
o 
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time  before  any  of  the  early  civilizations  existed,  before  the  Chinese 
Indian,  Chaldean,  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  or  Egyptian  periods,  and 
attempt  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  condition  of  the  world  of  that 
day,  while  we  may  admit  that  very  little  is  known  of  it,  no  one  will 
deny  that  great  areas  of  the  earth- s  surface  were  already  occupied  by 
men.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  subsequent  history  and  from  all 
that  is  now  knowTi  of  uncivilized  man  in  the  world,  there  existed  at 
that  time  a  great  number  of  entirely  different  races,  tribes,  groups, 
clans,  and  hordes,  each  striving  to  maintain  an  existence.  Whatever 
differences  of  opinion  may  exist  in  respect  of  other  matters,  all 
agree  as  to  this  primitive  multiplicity  and  heterogeneity  of  mankind. 
It  is  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  this  heterogeneity  that  opinions 
chiefly  differ.  The  simplest  and  most  naive  explanation  is  that  all 
these  different  races  of  men  represent  so  many  separate  and  distinct 
creations,  the  so-called  state  of  polygenism.  This  of  course  is  a 
purely  theological  conception,  and  belongs  to  the  general  doctrine  of 
special  creation  as  opposed  to  evolution.  In  the  present  state  of 
science  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  take  any  notice  of  it  were  it 
not  that  certain  historians,  philosophers,  and  even  sociologists,  feel 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  it  in  order  to  explain  the  condition  of 
the  world.  All  that  can  be  said  in  such  cases  is  that  such  authors 
cannot  be  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  facts,  truths,  and  spirit  of 
modern  biology  to  weigh  exactly  the  biological  evidence  on  this  point. 
This  may  look  like  a  serious  charge,  but  when  we  remember  how 
few  even  of  those  who  are  called  highly  educated  and  well-informed 
persons  iinl)ii)e  enouL,'li  of  real  science  to  be  com].>etent  to  weigh  evi- 
dence from  ideology  or  paleontology,  or  who  have  any  adequate  idea 
of  time  limits,  we  nc^ed  not  so  much  wonder  that  historians,  or  even 
anthropologists,  should  fail  to  see  the  full  meaning  of  the  facts  of 
])liyl()geny  iind  embryology,  not  to  speak  of  human  pal4?ontology. 
Tlie  theologirally  educated  and  all  those  who  have  only  what  is 
called  a  •'common  school  education, '^  know  absolutely  nothing  aU^nt 
any  of  these  things,  so  that  between  them  and  the  truly  scientitie 
mind  there  is  a  ^' great  gulf  fixed"  which  keeps  their  thoughts  as 
completely  separated  as  if  they  wen*  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth. 
Xeitlu-r  is  this  deplorable  state  of  things  confined  to  the  wholly  un- 
scientilic.  The  utterly  false  idea  that  prevails  relative  to  the  nature 
of  science,  according  to  which  any  one  who  can  read  and  write  is 
prepared  to  take  up  any  scientific  specialty  and  become  an  astrono- 
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mer,  a  physicist^  a  chemist,  a  zoologist,  or  a  botanist,  actually  places 
scieQliiie  specialists  among  the  least  infonntni  members  of  society. 
This  has  been  repeatedly  exemplified  within  my  own  observation 
by  the  complete  lack  of  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  many  good 
botanists  with  the  geological  history  of  plants,  and  especially  with 
the  meaning  of  geologic  time.  On  one  occasion  a  distin^ished 
liotanist,  after  looking  at  a  collection  of  fossil  plants,  fierhaps  of 
Cretaceous  age,  closed  the  discussion  with  the  remark  that  he  sup- 
posed they  were  all  prehistoric!  Another,  when  examinin.;  some 
beautiful  Carboniferous  ferns,  after  it  had  been  explained  to  him  that 
they  were  of  the  age  of  the  coal  measures,  inquired  whether  that  was 
not  before  the  glacial  epoch !  The  fault  is  not  with  these  excellent 
people.  The  fault  is  with  the  educational  method,  which  takes  no 
account  of  tlie  natural  succession  of  phenomena  or  the  depend- 
ence  and  true  filiation  of  the  sciences.  But  of  this  enoutrh  was 
said  in  Chapter  V.  The  hope  of  the  future  is  not  in  scientific 
specialists.  A  si>ecialty  once  chosen  all  interest  in  general  science 
and  the  progress  of  truth  ceases.  The  hoi»e  is  in  th»^  general  edu- 
cated jmWic,  who,  liaving  no  specialties  to  alisorb  and  narrow  them, 
an?  intert*ste<l  in  all  science  and  all  truth. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reflections  that  naturally  grow  out  of  the 
existence  of  the  false  explanation  of  the  original  heterui^eneity  of 
mankind.  The  question  of  jxilygenism  or  mono^'eiiism  is  a  biological 
question  simply,  not  a  sociological  question.  It  is  well  for  sixiolo- 
gists  to  recognize  it,  but  only  biology  can  settle  it.  Most  biologists 
now  regard  it  as  settled  by  the  new  truths  that  hav**.  since  Darwin, 
been  brought  to  light,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  sixriologists  who 
sup|Mj6e  that  the  sociological  j)roblems  connected  with  the  origin  of 
the  human  race  can  only  be  solved  by  supjKising  a  i»lunUity  of 
origins  cite  chiefly  those  pre-Darwinian  biologists,  such  as  Louis 
Agassiz,  who  was  almost  the  last  of  his  race.  The  fact  is  often 
mentioned  tliat  none  of  Agassiz's  pupils  and  students  accepted  his 
views  in  this  resi>ect,  and  the  number  of  anti-I>arwinian  biologists 
of  note  can  now  1h?  counteil  on  the  fingers. 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  do<'trine  of  iK)lygenisiu  is  wh<»lly  un- 
necessary to  the  sociologist  He  has,  as  sociulo«;ist,  nuthing  to  do 
with  the  origin  of  man.  The  heterogeneous  condition  of  tht*  human 
nw-e  as  far  l»ack  as  concerns  him  is  easily  accounted  f«»r  without 
any  such  violent  assumptions.     It  is  fully  explained  on  the  simple 
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assumption  of  the  animal  origin  of  man,  which  is  now  accepted  by 
the  great  majority  of  both  biologists  and  anthropologists.  ^lany 
of  the  latter  deny  that  the  creature  that  early  inhabited  most  of 
Europe,  and  whose  remains  are  found  in  certain  deposits  of  the 
early  Pleistocene,  or  perhaps  late  Tertiary,  was  in  any  proper 
sense  a  man,  and  maintain  that  it  was  simply  the  ancestor  of  man. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  such  an  animal  as  Pithecanthro- 
pus, the  remains  of  which  have  now  been  found  in  the  island  of 
Java.  This  genus  was  probably  widespread  during  early  Pleisto- 
cene time.  For  reasons  which  we  do  not  understand  this  genus 
acquired  a  relatively  high  degree  of  brain  development,  that  is,  an 
advance  upon  that  of  other  anthropoid  apes,  which  we  know  possess 
relatively  better  brains  than  other  existing  animals.  The  first 
manifestation  of  a  growing  brain  is  excessive  mimicry,  i.^.,  the 
special  faculty  of  imitation.  This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
manifestations  of  cunning  relating  to  the  animal's  special  physical 
needs  and  mode  of  life,  which  becomes  largely  a  form  of  instinct. 
The  power  of  imitation  in  the  apes  is  indei)endent  of  their  physical 
needs,^  is  the  result  of  surplus  mental  energy,  and  thus  represents 
a  higher  stage  of  brain  power  in  general. 

As  was  shown  in  Chapter  V,  the  next  step  after  this  power  of 
imitation  is  the  simplest  manifestations  of  the  inventive  faculty. 
While  no  true  apes  now  known  to  the  fauna  of  the  globe  can  be 
said  to  have  reached  tliis  stage,  it  seems  probable,  and  is  a  reason- 
able supposition,  that  l^ithecanthropus  did  really  attain  to  some 
slight  inventive  power.  This  alone  would  account  for  almost  every 
fact  that  reveals  itself  in  the  transition  from  animal  to  man.  The 
least  manifestation  of  this  power  would  be  such  an  immense  advan- 
tage in  the  struggle  for  existence  that  natural  selection  would  bring 
about  the  rest.  rithecanthroi)us  would  almost  immediately  acquire 
the  ability  to  expand  territorially  and  occupy  great  areas.  It  is 
not  often  perceived  that  the  restricted  faunal  areas  of  animal  siK»eies 
is  due  to  the  inability  to  adapt  the  environment  to  their  needs.  Let 
any  true  animal  attem])t  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  what  is  called  its 
natural  habitat,  and  it  is  cut  off.     The  boundaries  of  faunal  regions 

1  Hiittikofcr  rel;it<»s  that  the  rhiinpjinzees  of  Western  Africa,  having  seen  men 
bring  firewood  into  eamp  and  hnild  eamp  fires,  will  theniselve.s  drfit;  tti^ether  fu^>t9 
and  brnsh,  snrn»nnd  it  and  blow  it,  and  then  hold  their  han<ls  to  it  as  if  wanning 
thrni,  in  purr  i«lh'  imitation  of  men.  "Reisebilder  aus  Liberia,"  von  J.  Butiikofer, 
Leiden,  1890,  Vol.  1,  p.  2;jO. 
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are  veritable  dead  liues  beyond  which  an  animal  cannot  go  on  pain 
of  death.  The  Malthusian  principle,  which  is  more  perfectly  ap- 
plicable to  the  animal  world  at  large  than  to  man,  teaches  that  the 
reproductive  power  if  unchecked  would  soon  make  any  one  being 
m>  numerous  as  to  people  the  whole  world.  It  is  the  environment 
in  its  broadest  sense  that  prevents  there  being  ten-  a  hundred-  or  a 
thousandfold  more  individuals  of  any  species  than  can  exist  in  the 
actual  condition  of  things.  But  the  least  power  over  the  environ- 
ment, such  as  a  slight  development  of  the  inventive  faculty  would 
give,  checks  the  eliminating  influence  of  the  environment,  and  j>er- 
mits  the  repro<luctive  jwwer  to  expand  to  another  and  much  higher 
stage.  The  faunal  barriers  are  broken  over  and  the  si>ecies  expands 
U-rritorially,  and  consequently  increas<»s  in  numbers  j)roportionally 
t-i  the  art*a  occupied.  It  was  thus,  as  it  would  seem,  that  Pithecan- 
thn»pus  became  the  master  creature  and  spread  over  great  expanses 
of  territor}-  in  all  directions  from  its  original  habitat,  wherever  that 
may  have  been. 

If  any  one  should  ask  why  other  species  did  not  also  acquire  this 
iiioreaseil  brain  |>ower  and  comi)ete  with  Pithecanthropus  for  this 
mastery,  the  sufficient  answer  would  be  that  in  the  nature  of  things 
<»iily  one  mast<T  creature  could  thus  arise.  The  one  that  first 
htart«-d  on  this  rt>ad  would  prevent  others  from  doing  the  same  in 
a  varit-ty  of  ways.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  such  would  Ix?  the 
ra.se,  but  if  an  illustration  were  needed  there  is  one  at  hand. 
Admitting  with  Letourneau  that  native  races  left  undisturWd 
naturally  tend  to  progress,  let  us  imagine  any  of  tin*  existing 
uncivilized  races  thus  pn>gressing  so  as  to  comiKjte  with  the  pn\s«Mit 
dominant  race.  The  process  would  l)e  so  slow  that  iM'fore  any 
appreciable  advance  hail  been  made  sur-h  a  race  would  certainly  In; 
o-.er whelmed  by  the  hosts  of  men  going  out  from  civilized  ciMit^'rs 
in  a  variety  of  capacities  and  occupying  th»i  region  in  question. 
I>»-»truction  or  absorption  of  the  native  rare  would  l>e  inevitable 
l»-fore  anything  couM  be  done  even  to  indieate  that  a  progressive 
t^-ndeney  existed. 

It  could  scarcely  have  Iw-en  otherwise  at  that  early  jM-riixl  when  a 
>fi<^  ies  of  ajH's  acquired  the  jxiwer  to  nHnlify  U*  any  tritlini(  ext«iit  the 
•♦\ternal  coiulitions  of  its  existence.  The  «litTerencr  would  U*  lully  as 
irrtiit  l»»*tween  such  a  sjwM'i**-;  andotlier  sjM'cii'^  :is  is  that  lM't\vi'«-n  i*iv- 
ii;/«'d  and  uncivilized  races  tonlay.     Tie-  powi  r  to  wi.-ld  a  club  in 
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battle,  many  times  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  naked  hands ;  any 
other  simple  weapon  or  implement  capable  of  injuring  enemies  or 
killing  game ;  the  foresight  to  lay  up  stores  for  the  future ;  the  art 
of  skinning  animals  and  wrapping  the  skins  around  the  body  for  pro- 
tection ;  the  wit  to  dig  a  hole  in  a  bank  of  clay  and  crawl  in  and  out; 
and  from  this  on  to  the  stage  of  building  fire,  of  making  tools  and 
weapons,  and  of  providing  more  adequate  clothing  and  shelter, 
and  the  still  higher  stage  of  simplest  tillage  and  the  domestication 
and  use  of  animals  —  such  are  some  of  the  early  steps  by  which  the 
inchoate  intuitive  reason  of  the  creature  that  was  ultimately  to  domi- 
nate the  earth  must  have  won  its  first  victories  over  nature. 

These  steps  once  taken,  everything  else  would  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  faunal  boundaries  once  broken  over,  the  expansion, 
due  to  diminished  checks  to  reproduction,  would  be  in  all  directions. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  geographical  extremes  would  represent 
great  distances  and  all  contact  with  the  parent  stock  would  cease. 
Differences  in  the  environment  woukl  alone  account  for  all  the  dif- 
ferences that  exist  among  the  races  of  men.  Migration  would  be 
along  radiating  lines,  but  they  would  not  be  straight  lines.  They 
would  be  lines  of  least  resistance.  There  would  also  be  cross  lines 
and  diagonal  lines,  and  curved  and  crooked  lines,  and  ever  and  anon 
at  any  and  all  points  there  would  be  liability  to  conjuncture.  This 
might  be  friendly,  but  after  the  different  stocks  had  lost  all  trace  or 
recolleetion  of  one*  another,  this  accidental  encounter  between  two 
hordes  or  chins  ^vould  lead  to  conflict.  "While  between  a  humau 
horde  and  the  wild  animals  among  which  it  lived  there  would  be 
only  fear  or  perliai)S  affection,  between  one  human  horde  and 
another  there  would  be  both  fear  and  hatred.  Hence  collisions, 
conflicts,  and  wars  would  begin  even  thus  early  in  the  history  of  a 
ract'  destined  to  people  and  transform  the  earth. 

All  such  questions  as  those  of  the  ^*  cradle  of  the  race,"  of  the 
"first  pair,"  and  of  the  oriij^in  of  races  generally,  are  therefore 
puerile.  As  Jlaeckel  ai)tly  says  we  might  as  well  talk  about  the 
flrst  hjiLclishinau  or  the  iirst  German  as  to  talk  about  the  first  man 
or  the  first  pair.  In  nature  there  is  no  first,  there  is  only  an  eternal 
IxH'ominu:.  Lon.i^'  before  there  was  any  record  or  tradition  the  human 
race  had  si)i'ead  over  the  entire  Eurasian  continent,  Africa,  and 
Australia.  It  had  occupied  all  the  Asiatic  and  Australasian  archi- 
pelagos and  islands.      It  had  pushed  northward  into  Kamtchatka, 
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crossed  Bering  Straits  into  Alaska,  swarraed  southward  and  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  North  America,  streamed  along  the  Cordilleras, 
ovfr  the  isthmus  of  Darieu,  and  followed  the  Andes  to  Tierra  del 
FucfTO,  i>eopling  the  valleys  of  the  Orinoco,  of  the  Auuizons,  and  of 
the  La  Plata,  and  the  plains  of  Argentina,  lk)livia,  and  Chili.  We 
have  scarcely  any  adequate  idea  of  the  successive  dates  of  this 
winning  of  the  world.  Long  before  history  (hiwned  man  was 
••vt»ry where.  As  Voltaire  said  of  America,  we  should  be  no  more 
!$urpris4f<l  to  find  men  there  than  to  find  flies.* 

S^f'fiii  Differentiation.  —  Taking  the  animal  origin  of  man  and  his 
inonophyletic  development  as  established  by  the  labors  of  Darwin, 
Huxley,  Haeckel,  and  many  other  biologists  of  the  highest  rank,  the 
problem  is  to  exfilain  the  origin  and  genesis  of  human  soi'iety.  We 
have  alrwidy  seen  how  the  one  differential  attribute  —  incipient 
reason — removeil  the  chief  barrier  to  indefinite  expansion  and 
enabled  that  most  favored  race  to  overspread  the  globe.  But  the 
transition  from  Pithecanthropus  to  Homo  was  attended  with  a 
large  number  of  other  modifications,  some  of  them  physical,  others 
bficial.  It  was  during  this  })eriod  that  the  princi|>al  steps  toward 
the  eret't  jjosture  were  tiiken.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  these 
steps  here.-  It  was  also  at  this  time  that  the  transition  took  place 
frum  a  jmrely  herbivorous  and  frugivorous  to  a  largely  carnivorous 
lif»\  These  were  profound  anatomical  and  ]>hysi()h)gical  mo<lific;i- 
tions,  but  not  difficult  to  account  for  iis  the  nt?cessarv  result  of 
omtinued  brain  development.  From  the  s<K'i<»logical  ]K>int  of  view 
the  origin  of  the  family,  which  also  (HTurnnl  during  this  jK^ricHl,  is 
ffv»*n  nicire  significant.  Among  animals,  the  mother  at  least,  often 
knows  her  young,  and  with  ajK^s  there  is  prokibly  a  scmiewhat  gen- 
eral recognition  of  the  nearest  kinship  relations.  With  i)rimitive 
man  this  was  carrietl  further  and  the  nicml)ers  of  th<»  kinship  group 
f.inje  U>  \fO  closely  cemented  together  into  what  may  Ix?  called 
thf  family.  This  simply  means  the  parents  and  chihlren,  but  as  tlie 
rhihln'n  liecrome  [larents  in  turn  it  inclutles  these  children  of  the 
!M^-«>iid  ;:eneration,  and  then  of  the  thinl,  and  so  on,  until  the  family 
or  kinship  group  l)ecomes  so  lari^e  that  it  cannot  longer  h«>hl  togetlier. 

1  "<Tn%'re*  rompliMM."  V..1.  XVI.  17H4.  p.  :t7. 

-  I  in:i<l**  niv  fir»t  (M>iitribtiti(>?i  t<»  thin  Milijist  in  IHSl,  (Mitit)«>«l  "  l*r«-MNi:il  Man." 
AH*tnMl  of  Trmnurtionn  of  th«»  Aiithn»|K»livji<*:il  .S*MM«ty  of  W.isliinKton  f«ir  IhSI)  and 
IVil.  \Va«liiti|^iHi,  IHHl,  pp.  (;h-71.  TbU  imper  ira^  fX|i;ui(itNl  t«i  niak«  Cliaptvr  W 
'  f      Innatiiir  S«M*itili»j;y."     Many  otIierH  hav*-  ably  ili^i'iinHol  thf  ^ubjcrt. 
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It  then  breaks  up  in  various  ways  and  scatters,  resulting  in  numer- 
ous families,  or  kinship  groups.  As  we  have  seen,  there  could  be  no 
special  first  family  or  first  pair  because  it  is  one  long  and  slow 
development  but  of  the  animal  state,  but  a  primitive  family  or  kin- 
ship group,  taken  in  the  abstract,  may  be  regarded  as  a  homogeneous 
and  as  yet  undifiPerentiated  unit.  The  name  horde  is  loosely  applied 
by  ethnologists  to  something  similar  to  this,  and  Durkheim  has  not 
inappropriately  called  this  "  social  protoplasm."  ^ 

Complete  separation  into  hordes  represents  the  lowest  and  simplest 
form  of  group  life,  just  above  the  animal  stage,  but  difTering  from 
any  form  of  gregariousness  in  animals  in  the  more  or  less  rational 
recognition  of  consanguineal  relationship.  At  a  higher  stage,  with 
better  reasoning  powers  the  group  expanded  into  the  clan,  which  was 
the  largest  group  that  the  men  of  that  stage  could  recognize  as  kin- 
dred. Thus  far  kinship  was  traced  to  the  mother  only,  as  no  such 
fixed  relations  of  the  sexes  existed  as  to  make  it  possible  to  trace  it 
from  the  father.  In  fact,  parturition  and  not  fecundation,  was  the 
test  of  parentage.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  this  stage  the 
connection  of  the  father  with  the  reproductive  function  was  unknown. 
There  are  races  now  living  in  which  this  is  the  case,  the  women 
attributing  their  pregnancy  to  some  form  of  sorcery.^  Reproduction 
is  carried  on  under  the  influence  of  the  reproductive  forces  solely 
without  reference  to  function.  As  is  well  known,  the  transition  to 
tlie  patriarchal  system,  which  has  taken  place  in  nearly  all  existing 
races,  is  effected  through  a  fiction,  called  the  couvade,  in  which  the 
father  feigns  the  labor  of  the  mother,  and  is  thus  assumed  to  acquire 
tlie  title  to  parentage.  The  astonishing  prevalence  of  this  apparently 
absurd  custom  only  shows  how  deei>seated  has  always  been  the 
belief  among  the  most  primitive  peoples  in  parthenogenesis,  of  which 
the  numerous  later  religious  myths  of  an  '*  immaculate  conception-' 
ar«*  innloubtedly  survivals. 

It  was  also  (lurinj^  tliis  long  maternal,  or  matriarchal  ])eriod  that 
lauu'na^^e  was  forirird,  but  as  the  hordes  and  clans  scattered  them- 
selves over  vast  areas  and  lost  all  memory  of  one  another  and  of 
their  ancestry,  (\ach  ,i;roup  dev(doped  a  different  language.  At  the 
same    time   customs,   ci'remonies,   and  religious    rites    and  practices 

1  ••  !)<•  la  Division  dii  Travail  Social,"  par  Eiiiile  niirkhrim,  Paris.  ISOn.  p.  18?>. 
-  L*'t4>Mriieau.  Jit  rut'  <lt'  rj^c>>lc  (V Aidhropolvgif*  de  J'uris,  Vol.  IX,  scpteinbre.  1*.H>1, 
p.  *JS<). 
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prew  up,  and  these,  too,  would  differ  widely  for  each  group.  The 
enlargement  of  the  groups  was  a  function  of  the  developing  intellect, 
but  there  was  a  limit  beyond  which  it  could  not  go.  The  sole  basis 
of  group  adhesion  was  kinship,  and  for  everything  not  recognized  as 
akin,  there  was  no  attachment,  but  intense  aversion.  The  tribe  was 
the  maximum  possible  unit,  and  here  exogamy,  or  the  necessity  of 
marr}'ing  outside  of  the  narrower  kinship  group  (clan,  gens,  etc.) 
was  rigidly  enforced,  doubtless  with  the  twofold  object  of  preserving 
the  vigor  of  the  race  and  of  keeping  peace  among  the  clans.  The 
charm  of  sexual  novelty  also  strongly  favored  this  practice. 

Such  a  state  of  things  can  scarcely  be  called  society,  and  yet  it 
€*ontained  all  the  germs  of  future  society.  This  was  the  stage  of 
differentiation.  The  primitive  social  prot()i)lasm  was  beginning 
to  work  itself  up  into  multiform  shapes  and  to  pervade  all  lands. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  was  no  lack  of  heterogeneity.  Although 
the  groups  all  had  the  same  general  pattern,  they  soon  came  to 
differ  in  all  their  details.  Their  languages  were  different,  their 
customs  varied  within  certain  limits,  their  cults  were  all  different, 
their  fetishes,  totems,  gods,  all  bore  different  names.  Only  a  phi- 
losopher looking  at  them  from  the  highest  standpoint  could  see  any 
similarity  among  them.  They  themselves,  completely  blinded  by 
the  illusion  of  the  near,  saw  nothing  common,  and  regarded  one 
anrvther  with  the  utmost  detestation.  This  great  moving,  swarming 
mass  of  humanity,  now  become  complet<»ly  heterogeneous,  would 
necessarily  from  time  to  time  collide.  One  group  would  encroach 
upon  the  domain  of  another,  and  over  a  large  part  of  the  earth  hostile 
triU*s  of  men  would  find  themselves  in  contact.  For  we  are  not 
limiteti  for  time  to  work  out  these  results.  We  know  that  either 
man,  or  the  animal  from  which  man  was  directly  develoiK*d,  (h'cu- 
pied  many  parts  of  the  Old  World  in  early  Quaternary  time. 
Geologists  estimate  this  time  at  anywhere  from  200,000  to  r)(M),(K)0 
years.  Hut  100,0(K)  years  would  seem  to  be  all  th»»  time  that  the 
mc»«t  exa<'ting  could  demand  in  which  to  realize  any  recpiired  trans- 
formation. The  assumption,  th<»refore,  of  a  poly phy let ic  origin  of 
man  is  wholly  unnecessary  in  onhr  to  account  for  the  re(juired 
degr^f  of  differentiation  and  h»*tero*;eneity. 

This  perio<l  of  social  diff«'rentiation  represeuts  that  idyllic  stage 
of  comparative  peace  and  comfort  to  which  ethnoh>gists  sonietinies 
refer  as  preceding  the  era  of  strife  and  war  b«»tween  more  devch>iMMl 
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races.  In  all  prol>ability  the  pre-human  animal  was  a  denizen  of 
some  tropical  clime,  and  many  facts  iK)int  to  Southern  Asia  as  the 
region  which  saw  the  dawn  of  the  human  race.  Nothing  more  defi- 
nite than  this  can  be  said  with  any  confidence,  and  even  this  is  not 
certain.  But  that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World 
seems  a  tolerably  safe  assumption.  Here  amid  natural  abundance 
and  under  friendly  skies,  living  like  animals,  but  with  sufficient 
intelligence  to  outwit  and  evade  the  larger  carnivores,  capable  of  so 
far  modifying  the  environment  as  to  escape  the  fate  of  other  species 
that  overstep  the  habitat  to  which  they  have  become  adapted,  in- 
choate man  could  reproduce  with  great  rapidity  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  those  born  could  live  to  the  age  of  maturity  to  cause  an 
increase  of  population  in  a  geometrical  progression.  Collision  could 
be  avoided  by  migration,  and  peace  prolonged  during  a  great  period. 

The  duration  of  this  idyllic  period  depended  principally  on  posi- 
tion. Those  who  wandered  far  could  maintain  their  independence 
of  others  much  longer  than  those  who  clung  to  the  immediate  center 
of  dispersion.  Certain  races  that  worked  off  farther  and  farther 
into  remote  regions  or  even  islands,  remained  wholly  unmolested 
and  continued  their  simple  half-animal  existence  imchanged  by  con- 
tact with  other  races.  Some  such  exist  to-day,  and  it  is  from  their 
study  that  we  gain  an  insight  into  this  truly  primitive  life  of  man. 
But  those  who  did  not  migrate  far  came  sooner  into  contact  with 
others  on  account  of  the  rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  men  in  all 
tlie  groups.  It  was  therefore  in  these  regions  that  social  differentia- 
tion ceased  first,  and  the  succeeding  stages  of  human  history  earliest 
sui)ervened  upon  tlie  one  described. 

Without  insisting  upon  close  ethnological  distinctions  I  proi)OSO 
to  use  ehiefiy  the  sutliciently  vague  and  comprehensive  term  nire  as 
a  genenil  designation  for  all  the  different  kinds  of  s(K'ial  groups  that 
were  formed  during  the  process  of  social  differentiation.  We  shall 
therefore  be  dt»aling  essentially  with  the  races  of  men. 

S(n'i((l  F/tfcf/rdtinn.  — Prolonged  as  may  have  been  the  era  of  social 
ditl'erentiation  with  its  halcyon  days  and  wild  semi-animal  freedom, 
it  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  always  last,  and  as  already 
remarked,  its  close  came  much  earli(»r  in  the  general  region  from 
wliich  the  human  race  originally  swarmed  forth  to  peo])le  the  whole 
eartli.  Here  the  diffci-ent  races,  now  fully  formed,  and  having  lost 
all  trace  or  tradition  of  any  common  origin,  and  ac(|uired  different 
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languages,  customs,  arts,  cults,  and  religions,  first  began  to  encroach 
up^jn  one  another  and  finally  more  or  less  to  crowd  and  jostle 
together.  Regarding  one  another  as  so  many  totally  different 
orders  of  beings,  every  race  became  the  bitter  enemy  of  every  other, 
and  therefore  on  the  approach  of  one  race  toward  another  there  was 
no  course  open  but  that  of  war.  The  proximity  of  hostile  races  was 
a  iK)werful  spur  to  invention,  attention  being  chiefly  turned  to  the 
jiroiluction  of  the  means  of  offense  and  defense.  Success  in  war 
d»*|iende<l  then,  as  it  does  to-day,  on  the  mechanical  superiority  of 
the  instruments  of  warfare,  far  more  than  on  personal  prowess.  A 
warlike  spirit  develoi)ed,  and  ambitious  chiefs  began  to  vie  with 
each  other  for  the  mastery. 

At  first  sight  this  might  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  social 
integration.  In  biology  integration  is  the  coordination  and  sub- 
ortlination  of  the  tissues,  structures,  and  organs  of  an  organism,  so 
that  they  constitute  an  integer  or  whole.  There  is  here  also  both 
differentiation  and  integration,  but  in  the  process  of  development 
both  these  take  place  togetlier,  though  of  course  there  must  be  dif- 
ferentiation in  order  that  there  be  integration.  It  is  so  also  in 
liociety,  and  our  era  of  differentiation  is  somewhat  of  an  abstrac- 
tion, in  order  clearly  to  grasp  tlie  nature  of  this  process.  The 
human  race  began  «is  an  undifferentiated  group,  the  honie,  con- 
taining all  the  elements  of  the  most  develojied  scK'iety.  This  group 
first  differentiated,  somewhat  in  the  manner  described.  At  length 
a  process  of  integration  began.  We  have  seen  how  the  former  took 
place.  We  are  now  to  inquire  by  what  process  and  according  to 
what  principle  the  latter  was  accomplished.  At  the  very  outset  it 
is  important  to  note  that  this  principle  is^  none  other  than  that  by 
which  all  organization  takes  place,  viz.,  synergy-.  We  have  the 
antagonistic  forces  at  work  here  as  everywhere,  and  we  shall  see 
that  the  entire  process  is  identical  with  that  which  formed  star  sys- 
tems, chemical  systems,  and  organic  forms.  We  shall  see  all  the 
8t#»ps  in  this  ]»roces8,  and  in  many  res|>ects  soci:d  phenonuMia  an*  not 
only  more  ch*ar  and  patent  than  are  other  classes  c>f  phenomena,  but 
they  actually  illuminate  the  latt«»r,  and  give  us  a  firmer  gnisp  of  the 
exai^t  workings  of  this  jjrinciple  on  the  lower  planes. 

Thfi  Strwjtjlt*  nf  Rttrt',^.  —  (]umph>wi(v.  and  UatztMihoft»r  have  alnin- 
ilantly  and  adniinibly  jiroved  that  tho  ironesis  of  society  as  we  see  it 
and  know  it  has  lx»en  through  the  stru.i:i;lt»  ()f  ra(M»s.      I  do  not  hojK) 
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to  add  anything  to  their  masterly 
is  without  any  question  the  mi 
made  to  the  science  of  sociology, 
solution  of  the  question  of  the  origin 
is  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  and 
must  be  built  upon  it,  its  full  zee 
demolish  all  the  cheap  and  wo 
the  same  ground.    It  is  t      only  i 
offered  of  the  facts  and  p 
from  a  true  natural  principle  which 
and  which  is  in  harmony  with  all 
pology.    Finally,  this  principle  pw 
the  one  on  which  are  also  ex] 
If  I  succeed  in  contributing  an^ 
in  pointing  out  this  truth  and  show 
simple  and  typical  social  synergy 
in  which  synergy  as  a  cosmic  prin 

Conquest  and  SubJugcUUm,  —  T 
is  that  of  the  conquest  of  o 
have  pushed  their  boundari      foi 
overlap  war  usually  results.     If  iiftp 

ons  or  has  greater  strategic  abiliti       hn 
and  become  a  conquering  race.     The 
position  of  a  conquered  race.     The  con 
quered  race  down  and  makes  it  tribut 
stages  of  this  process  there  was  practi* 
quered  race.     The  Hebrews  were  scarf- 
wars  upon  the  Canaanites  but  that  seen 
burst  of  savagery  in  a  considerably  adv 
ages  are  mostly  cannibals.     After  thp 
formed  the  eating  of  human  flesh  was 
struggle  of  races.     The  most  primiti 
than  hunts,  in  which  man  was  the  m\v 
parties.     But  at  a  later  and  higher  sta' 
and  the  extermination  of  the  conquers 
by  different  forms  of  slavery.     Suoee> 
tended  to  develop  predatory  or  militnv 
izing  armies  received  special  attention 
used  to  make  war  on  remote  races, 
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held  under  strong  military  power.  Here  the  conquered  would  so 
greatly  outnumber  the  conquering  that  extermination  would  be  im- 
practicable. The  practice  was  then  to  preserve  the  conquered  race 
and  make  it  tributary  to  the  wealth  of  the  conquering  race.  Pris- 
oners of  war  were  enslaved,  but  the  mass  of  the  people  was  allowed 
to  |»ay  tribute. 

SocHil  Karyokinesin,  —  Lilienfeld  *  has  likened  the  process  which 
takes  place  through  conquest  to  fertilization  in  biology,  comparing  the 
n>nqueringrace  to  the  spermatozoa  and  the  conquered  race  to  the  ovum, 
the  former  active  and  aggressive,  the  latter  passive  and  submitting, 
resulting  in  a  crossing  of  strains.  Similarly  Ratzenhofer  *  compares 
this  race  amalgamation  to  conjugation  in  biology,  and  says  that  hordes 
and  clans  multiply  by  division.  There  certainly  is  a  remarkable 
-  analogy  "  between  the  process  called  karyokinesis  in  biology  and 
tliat  which  goes  on  in  scx^ieties  formt*d  by  the  concpiest  of  a  weaker 
by  a  stronger  race.  This  process  has  l)een  fully  described  and  illus- 
trated by  both  Gumplowicz  and  Ratzenhofer,  and  they  not  only  agree 
as  to  what  the  successive  steps  are  but  also  as  to  the  order  in  which 
they  imifonuly  take  place.  I  therefore  need  only  enumerate  these 
«t»*j»s  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  these  authors,  esi)ecially 
to  ifumplowiez's  "  Rassenkampf,"  and  Ratzenhofer's  "  Soiiologische 
Erkenntnis.''  The  following  are  these  steps  arranged  in  their  natu- 
ral onier:  1.  Snhjufjntion  of  one  race  by  another.  2.  Origin  of 
aute,  3.  Gradual  mitigation  of  this  condition,  leaving  a  state  of 
great  individual,  social,  and  iK)litical  inequiilitt/.  4.  Substitution  for 
purely  military  subjection  of  a  form  of  laiCy  and  origin  of  the  idea  of 
legal  rifjht.  o.  Origin  of  the  tttatey  under  which  all  classes  have  both 
nghts  and  duties.  6.  Cementing  of  the  nuiss  of  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments into  a  more  or  less  homogeneoun  ]m>oj>Ip.  7.  Rise  and  develop- 
ment of  a  sentiment  of  jpfttnotiMni  and  formation  of  a  udtfon. 

I  shall  (content  myself  with  a  few  conniients  on  e;u-h  of  tln^se 
phases  and  esjK»oially  on  i>oints  that  do  not  seem  to  me  to  huvt»  In^en 
atflerpiately  brought  out. 

(\tM^,  —  Ws  conquest  two  difft'n'ut  races  ar»^  brought  into  close 
ccintact,  but  they  are  so  unlik**  that  no  assimilation  is  possililc. 
None  is  desired  or  attempt«*<l.     The  scK-iety,  if  it  can  be  called  such, 

i"Ziir  ViTtheidltfanjf  ilrr  Or^taiii-whon  M(*th<Ml(»  in  ilor  S<Miolo;;lr,"  von  I*aul  ▼. 
IJIi^nffM.  Berlin,  IWW.  p.  TiO. 

>"LH«  S«M-l<»lo)cim*lie  KrkfnntoiM,"  I^'ip/.i;:.  1H!»H,  p.  \m. 
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is  polarized.  The  conquering  race  looks  down  with  contempt  upon 
the  conquered  race  and  compels  it  to  serve  it  in  various  ways.  The 
conquered  race  maintains  its  race  hatred,  and  while  sullenly  submit- 
ting to  the  inevitable,  refuses  to  recognize  anything  but  the  superi- 
ority of  brute  force.  This  was  the  origin  of  caste,  and  the  two 
mutually  antagonistic  and  defiant  races  represent  the  opposite  poles 
of  the  social  spindle.  History  shows  how  difficult  it  is  completely 
to  eradicate  the  spirit  of  caste. 

Inequality,  —  The  inequality  of  the  two  races  is,  however,  some- 
thing more  than  an  inequality  of  rank.  The  races  were  primarily 
(i.e.,  before  the  conquest)  thoroughly  heterogeneous.  They  spoke 
different  languages,  worshiped  different  gods,  practiced  different 
rites,  performed  different  ceremonies,  possessed  different  ciistoms, 
habits,  and  institutions,  and  the  conquered  race  would  die  sooner 
than  surrender  any  of  these.  The  conquering  race  professed  absolute 
contempt  for  all  these  qualities  in  their  subjects,  but  were  power- 
less to  transform  them  into  their  own. 

Law.  —  The  difficulty,  cost,  and  partial  failure  attending  the  con- 
stant and  unremitting  exercise  of  military  power  over  all  the  acts  of 
the  conquered  race,  ultimately  becomes  a  serious  charge  upon  the 
conquering  race.  For  a  while,  flush  with  the  pride  of  victory,  this 
race  persists  in  meting  out  punishments  to  all  offenders  against  its 
authority,  but  sooner  or  later  such  ])ersonal  government  grows  weari- 
some, and  some  change  is  demanded.  It  is  found  that  authority 
may  be  generalized,  and  that  rules  can  be  adopted  for  the  repression 
of  certain  classes  of  acts,  such  as  are  most  frequently  committed. 
When  this  is  found  to  be  economical,  still  larger  groups  of  conduct 
are  made  the  subject  of  general  regulation.  By  the  continued  ex- 
tension of  this  economical  policy  a  general  system  of  such  rules  is 
ultiiiKitely,  though  gradually,  worked  out,  and  the  foundation  is  laid 
for  a  government  by  law.  So  long  as  the  law  is  not  \^olated  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  liberty  is  conceded  to  the  subordinate  race,  and  the 
])erforniance  of  acts  not  in  violation  of  law  comes  to  be  recognized 
as  a  right. 

(Jrif/in  (tf  the  State.  —  Tliere  are  always  great  natural  differences  in 
men.  In  civilized  societies  everybody  knows  how  inimensely  indi- 
vi<luals  differ  in  ability  and  character.  We  naturally  assume  that 
with  savages  and  low  races  this  is  not  the  case,  but  this  is  certainly 
a  mistake.     The  natural  inexpaalities  of  uncivilized  races  are  prob- 
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ably  fully  as  great  as  among  civilized  races,  and  they  probably  exert 
a  still  greater  relative  influence  in  all  pnujtical  affairs.  For  the  com- 
plicated macbiuery  of  a  high  civilization  luakes  it  possible  to  cover 
up  mediocrity  and  to  smother  talent,  so  that  the  places  that  men 
bold  are  very  rude  indices  indeed  to  tlieir  fitness  or  their  true  merits. 
In  savage  life  Uiis  is  not  the  case,  and  a  chief  is  almost  certain  to  he 
a  man  of  force  and  relative  ability  of  the  grade  required  at  that 
stagf  of  development. 

In  a  conquered  race  such  individual  differences  are  likely  to  make 
tbemselves  felt.  The  assumption  all  along  is  that  the  races  consid- 
ered are  not  primarily  widely  unlike.  The  issue  of  battle  dejx^nds 
only  to  a  small  extent  on  real  differences  of  mind  or  character.  It 
may  be  merely  accidental,  or  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  conquered 
race  to  cultivate  tlie  arts  of  war.  In  all  other  respects  it  may  be 
even  su|ierior  to  the  conquering  race.  The  latter  therefore  often 
has  to  do  with  its  social  equals  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  life 
of  either  group.  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  law  in  a  community 
i*<insticute<l  as  we  have  described  must  be  apparent  With  such  an 
iuteiist*  internal  polarization  of  interests,  the  conquering  race  would 
find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  frame  laws  to  suit  all  cases.  It 
o^Mild  not  understand  the  conquered  race  definitely  enough  to  he  suc- 
cessful even  in  securing  its  own  interests.  In  a  word,  the  conquer- 
ing race  needs  the  assistance  of  the  conquered  race  in  framing  and 
carrying  out  measures  of  public  policy.  This  it  is  never  difficult  to 
s«^ure.  A  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  subject  race  always 
sooner  or  later  ac<'ei>t  the  situation  and  are  willing  to  help  in  estalv 
li5hing  and  maintaining  order.  The  only  basis  of  such  order  is  the 
rnfation  of  correUitive  rights  and  duties  under  the  law.  This  can 
only  be  secured  through  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  master  race 
to  the  subject  race  and  the  enlistment  of  the  l)est  elements  of  the 
latt^.*r  in  the  work  of  social  reorganization.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  is 
fujouer  or  later  al^^'ays  done.  The  conriuering  race  may  hold  out 
duggetlly  for  a  long  time  in  a  liarsh  military  j>olicy  of  repression 
zu*\  o[»pn*ssion,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  exjH»rience 
altine  will  dictate  a  milder  polic  y  in  its  own  interest,  and  the  basis 
of  compromise  will  at  last  Ix?  reachiMl.  The  two  principles  involved 
are  both  egoistic,  but  e^piilibrate  eaeh  other  and  contribute  jointly 
to  the  result.  These  are  «H*onomy  on  the  jart  of  the  governing  class 
and  resignation  on  the  part  of  the  governed  class.     These  proiluce 
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concessions  from  the  former  and  assistance  from  the  latter.    The 
result  is  that  form  of  social  organization  known  as  the  state. 

Formation  of  a  People.  —  A  people  is  a  synthetic  creation.  It  is 
not  a  mechanical  mixture.  It  is  not  either  of  the  antagonistic  races 
and  it  is  not  both  of  them.  It  is  a  new  product  evolved  out  of 
these  elements  through  precisely  the  same  process  that  goes  on  at 
every  stage  in  cosmic  evolution  at  which  its  successive  products 
appear.  Only  the  details  of  the  process  are  different  here  from 
those  at  any  other  stage,  but  this  is  as  true  at  any  other  stage  as 
it  is  here.  It  is  the  details  only  that  differ,  the  process  is  always 
the  same.  But  there  is  no  cosmic  product  in  which  the  detailed 
operations  involved  in  its  formation  are  as  plainly  to  be  seen  and 
traced  as  they  are  in  the  genesis  of  a  people.  AVe  have  all  the 
elements  before  us.  Two  antagonistic  races  of  nearly  equal  social 
value,  but  one  of  which  has  by  some  means  succeeded  in  subjugating 
the  other  and  is  striving  to  secure  the  greatest  return  for  the  cost 
involved  in  so  doing.  After  a  long  trial  of  the  stern  policy  of 
repression  the  physically  superior  race  tires  of  the  strain  and  relaxes 
in  the  direction  of  general  law,  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  best 
elements  of  the  weaker  race,  and  at  length  reaches  the  stage  marked 
by  the  formation  of  a  state.  At  this  stage  in  the  process  of  social 
karyokinesis  the  social  idants  mutually  approach  the  equatorial 
plate  and  have  already  coinmeuced  coquetting  for  a  nearer  approach. 
Concession  and  resignation,  compromise  and  mutual  assistance,  pro- 
ceed apace.  Animosity  abates  and  toleration  increases.  A  number 
of  potent  agencies  combine  to  accelerate  the  process.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  interest.  It  is  a  truth  of  the  deepest  signiti- 
cance  that  interest  unites  while  jrrinci pie  divides.  What  all  the  theory 
of  race  superiority  backed  by  tlie  military  power  could  not  accom- 
plish, personal  interest  and  individual  advantage  secures.  The 
looker-on  is  apt  to  concentrate  his  attention  upon  the  race  struggle 
and  the  political  principles  involved  and  forget  that  there  are  other 
forces  at  work.  These  large  issues  represent  the  general  mass 
motion  of  the  system  and  involve  only  force.  But  the  stage  of 
concentration  has  now  been  reached  when  the  most  effective  activi- 
ties are  molecular,  so  to  speak,  and  constitute  energy.  The  stage 
of  extensive  activity  has  passed  and  that  of  intensive  activity  has 
supervened.  The  individuals  of  both  races  have  before  them  the 
problem  of  maintiiining  their  existence.    If  they  are  of  a  sufficiently 
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high  developmeDt  they  are  also  interested  in  the  accumulation  of 
meaith.  In  all  this,  however  bitter  their  animosities  may  have  once 
be«»n,  each  needs  the  help  of  the  rest.  Every  man  is  an  aid  to 
^very  other.  Business  enterprises  are  launched  and  must  be  sup- 
ported in  order  to  succeed.  When  a  member  of  the  ruling  race 
establishes  a  business  he  must  have  customers,  and  the  custom  of 
a  member  of  the  subject  class  is  as  good  as  one  of  his  own  class. 
He  thus  becomes  deiHjndent  upon  the  lower  class,  and  as  that  class 
normally  far  outnumbers  the  other,  that  dei>endence  is  increased. 
In  order  for  the  society  to  flourish  and  the  state  to  be  solvent  and 
strong,  arts  and  industries  must  spring  up  everywhere  and  com- 
mercial activity  must  be  fostered  and  encouraged.  The  division  of 
laljor  takes  place  ramifying  in  all  directions  regardless  of  race  lines. 
Business  organizations,  corporations,  and  combinations  are  formed, 
Ijasf^l  on  character  and  fitness  and  not  on  race  distinctions. 

Propinquity  in  such  matters  is  a  far  more  i)otent  influence  than 
race.  The  influence  of  men  u\yon  one  another,  other  things  equal, 
ij»  inversely  as  the  distance.  It  is  those  immediately  around  that 
interest  and  assist.  Every  one,  I  think,  has  ol)served  that  the  par- 
ticular persons  with  whom,  though  it  h*}  by  mere  chance,  he  is 
thrown  into  immediate  contact,  assume  an  importance  greatly  in 
♦-xcess  of  their  a<*tual  merits.  There  is  something  in  the  presence 
of  another  person  that  completely  alters  our  attitude  towards  him. 
What  we  might  say  of  some  one  at  a  distance  we  would  not 
v**nture  to  say  to  his  face.  I  call  this  jirinciple  the  snurtitii  of  the 
mrt^jnfl  jtprHfm.  What  Dr.  Ross  calls  **  the  morality  of  aecomplires'' ' 
is  a  hjieeial  case  under  this  broader  i>rin(iple.  But  we  may  apply 
It  to  the  problem  l)efore  us  and  we  find  that  it  is  a  leading  factor 
in  iKKMal  karyokinesis.  The  proud  scion  of  a  conquerin;,'  ra<-e  nieets 
a  bright  repres<*ntative  of  the  race  he  has  regarded  as  inferior  and 
finds  that  he  may  l)e  nmch  his  sujM'rior  in  some  things,  or  at  h-ast 
that  he  can  and  is  willing  to  Ik*  useful  to  him  in  the  carrving  out 
••f  cherished  objects,  and  his  race  prejudice  rapidly  melts  away  and 
h»'  joins  with  him  in  some  enterprise  that  contributes  to  ;;»'ii«'i;d 
y^n'iii]  development. 

But  interest  is  not  the  only  cementiui;  j»rineij.le.  Tli«r»*  are  many 
other  of>erations  whieh  at  a  certain  stai^e  of  devt']()jun»*nt  inspire 
intense  activities  and  jM)ssess  a  powerful  socializing  inthh-nce.    Siudi 

1  "Social  Coulrul,*'  j).  'M6. 
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are  many  of  the  ways  of  pursuing  pleasure,  knowledge,  art,  science, 
and  philanthropy,  through  voluntary  organizations.  As  these  are 
forms  of  association  that  are  based  exclusively  on  personal  quali- 
ties—  affability,  zeal,  skill,  talent,  etc. — and  not  on  race  differ- 
ences, they  tend  to  break  down  race  barriers  and  unify  mankind 
through  the  recognition  of  true  personal  excellence. 

Finally,  the  time  usually  comes  sooner  or  later  when  the  state 
needs  the  physical  and  moral  support  of  the  lower  elements,  when 
outside  invaders  threaten  to  overrun  and  destroy  it  and  plant  an 
alien  race  over  even  the  race  that  boasts  of  its  own  conquests.  At 
such  times  the  more  numerous  subject  class  becomes  the  main 
dependence  and  to  it  the  new  state  usually  owes  its  preservation. 
When  this  is  the  case  two  other  unifying  sentiments  arise  —  a  dim 
sense  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  classes  and  a  lively 
sense  of  pride  on  the  part  of  the  subject  race.  These  work  together 
to  the  same  general  end  as  all  the  other  influences  named. 

Passing  over  many  other  equating  and  assimilating  influences, 
upon  which,  like  some  of  those  here  enumerated,  far  too  little  stress 
has  been  laid  by  those  who  have  worked  out  the  law  of  the  struggle 
of  races,  I  must  content  myself  with  the  mention  of  one  other,  which» 
though  in  fact  perhaps  the  most  vital  of  all,  has,  singularly  enough, 
been  almost  totally  overlooked.  This  is  what  I  shall  call  the  social 
chemistnj  of  the  race  struggle,  and  which  begins  with  the  primary 
comiuest  itself  and  continues  through  tlie  entire  assimilative  poricKl. 
In  a  war  of  eon(|uest  between  two  savage  or  barliarie  races  the 
women  of  the  conquered  race  are  always  ap])ropriated  by  the  con- 
querors. There  is  never  any  such  race  antipathy  as  to  interft*re 
with  the  free  play  of  the  reproductive  forces.  Aside  from  purj-w^ses 
of  lust,  there  exists  a  certain  intuitive  sense  that  the  mixture  of 
blood  conduces  to  race  \'ig()r.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  rule 
of  exo.^amy  and  a  survival  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  human 
race  instincts.  Historic  examples  are  numerous,  the  most  cele- 
brated, ]>erha])S,  being  that  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  That  this 
j)racticc  was  in  full  force  among  the  Israelites  is  amply  attested  by 
Scrii)tural  })assai;cs.^ 

There  is  another  instinct  that  tends  in  the  same  direction,  antl 
which  may  be  called  tlie  charm  of  sexual  novelty.  This  is  owq 
aspect  of  a  very  comprehensive  princi})ic  which  cannot  be  discussed 

1  See  especiully  Numbers  xxxi ;  Deuteronoiny  xxi. 
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here,  but  which  will  be  treated  in  its  proper  place.  We  only  need 
to  note  the  fact,  so  vital  to  the  present  discussion,  that  between 
races  that  are  not  too  different  from  each  other,  when  brought  into 
contact  from  anj  cause  the  sexes  are  strongly  attracted  to  eacli 
ucher.  Men  are  charmeil  by  the  women  of  a  different  race,  and 
m-«*ineu  are  not  less  strongly  drawn  towaixl  alien  men.  This  senti- 
ment is  heightened  by  war.  Whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  race 
hatred  between  the  contending  races,  this  has  no  effect  to  cool  the 
ardor  of  the  sexes.  On  a  low  plane  of  culture  the  women  of  the 
conquered  race  are  systematically  appropriated  by  the  men  of 
the  Cfinquering  race.  Nor  are  the  women  wholly  averse  to  this. 
Although  they  may  detest  the  race  that  has  subjugate<l  their  own^ 
there  is  a  glamour  attached  to  the  successful  military  hero  that 
powerfully  attracts  women  under  all  circumstances.  Kate  misce- 
(^oatiou  therefore  begins  immediately,  but  it  does  not  cease  after 
th«'  subjugation  is  comi^lete.  Throughout  all  the  stages  of  social 
karjokinesis  that  we  have  been  considering  it  is  constantly  going 
on.  -\il  attemi»ts  to  keep  the  sujierior  nu'e  pure  fail  utterly,  and 
by  the  time  the  state  has  l)een  established  the  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants liave  in  their  veins  the  blood  of  both  races.  The  formation  of 
xpeftpley  therefore,  is  not  only  a  i)olitical,  civil,  and  social  process, 
bat  it  is  also  largely  a  physiological  process. 

It  is  not  until  after  all  these  steps  have  been  taken,  occujjying  a 
long  |>erio<l  varying  in  different  cases,  that  a  nt*w  nice  is  created 
through  the  blending  of  the  two,  originally  hostile  and  antagonistic 
races,  the  active,  concpiering  race  having,  as  it  wen^  fecundated  the 
passive  conquered  race,  intro<luced  the  elements  that  give  rise  to 
new  proc'esses,  and,  by  a  cross  fertilization  of  cultures,  ci^eatinl  a  new 
social  structure.     This  new  social  st nurture  is  a  jM'opIe. 

The  Saturn,  —  All  |)ast  animosities  are  now  forgotten  and  the 
pe«>ple  thus  cr«»ated  have  acquired  a  sense  of  unity  and  solidarity. 
There  liegins  to  be  fonned  a  national  sentiment.  A  deei^-scatcd 
affet-tion  grows  up  for  Iwth  the  people  "and  the  territory,  and  individ- 
uals come  to  feel  that  they  have  what  they  call  a  conntni.  This 
affection  is  filial  from  the  sense  that  the  country  has  i^ivtMi  them 
birth,  and  in  most  languages  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  denotes 
paternity — ]Mifnii,f0itrif\  Vntirhiinl.  Th»' seiitiiiu-nt  tliat  it  inspires 
r»-<*eives  a  name  derived  from  the  same  nH)t.  and  is  calh'd  imfrintisni. 
This  sentiment  is  |)opularly  regarded  as  a  very  high  one,  but  it  is  by 
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the  same  logic  that  places  maternal  love  on  such  an  exalted  throne, 
when  it  is  only  an  animal  instinct  and  common  to  all  mammals  at 
least,  also  to  birds,  and  probably  to  many  reptiles.  Condorcet  loved 
the  country  that  persecuted  him  and  drove  him  to  suicide,  and  in 
one  passage  ^  he  very  clearly  describes  the  sentiment  of  patriotism, 
giving  some  of  the  philosophical  grounds  on  which  it  rests.  But  it 
is  not  a  very  exalted  sentiment  and  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  that 
by  which  animals  become  "  wonted "  to  the  particular  spot  where 
they  have  been  raised  with  no  reference  to  its  superiority  over  other 
places.  It  may  also  be  called  collective  egotism,  but  as  Spencer 
remarks,  "  while  excess  of  egotism  is  everywhere  regarded  as  a  fault, 
excess  of  patriotism  is  nowhere  regarded  as  a  fault."  *  Comte  rele- 
gated it  to  the  theological  stage,  its  place  being  taken  in  the  positive 
stage  by  humanitarianism,^  Bagehot  called  it  "  territorial  sectarian- 
ism," and  Dr.  Johnson  characterized  it  as  "the  last  refuge  of  a 
scoundrel." 

But  whatever  its  rank  as  a  human  affection,  patriotism  plays  an 
important  role  in  the  process  of  social  assimilation.  It  is  the  basis 
of  the  national  sentiment,  or  feeling  of  social  solidarity,  that  is 
essential  to  this  last  step  in  the  process  of  social  karyokinesis.  It 
marks  the  disapjjearance  of  the  last  vestige  of  tlie  initial  social 
dualism.  It  means  the  end  of  the  prolonged  race  struggle.  It  is 
the  final  truce  to  the  bitter  animosities  that  had  reigned  in  the 
group.  The  antagonistic  forces  liave  spent  themselves,  S(X*ial 
eciiiilibrium  is  restored,  and  one  more  finished  product  of  social 
synergy  is  presented  to  tlie  world. 

Componnd  Asshnihtfion.  —  In  the  above  meager  sketch  I  have 
described  one  isolated  and  typical  case  of  tlie  simplest  form  of  scH'ial 
assimilation  by  conquest,  struggle,  compromise,  and  equilibration. 
It  is  not  of  course  to  be  supi)Osed  that  all  cases  will  conform  in  all 
respects  to  this  norm,  but  it  is  not  belii'ved  that  there  have  Imhmi 
deviations  from  it  that  can  be  called  generic.  But  what  is  specially 
to  he  ]iot(^d  is  that  such  a  simple  case  is  theoretical,  and  that  in  fact 
all  the  known  historic  examples  are  complex  or  compoinid.  By  this 
J  mean  that  social  assimilation  is  a  process  of  social  aggregation  or 
reconipounding,  and  thus  conforms  in  this  respect  also  to  the  uni- 

1  "Tableau  liistorirpio  drs  Pr<>«;r«'<  do  I'Ksprit  lunuaiii,"  Paris,  1900,  p.  247. 
■-"Study  of  S«.ci<d(»i,'y."   New   York,   IShU,  p.  'Ml 
"^  *•  lNdin<iuc  r<)>itiv»',"   Vol.   II,  p.    147. 
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Tersal  process  going  on  in  nature.  I  have  assumed  two  coordinate 
social  groups  as  units  of  aggregation,  coming  into  collision  with  the 
rtrsults  described.  Such  cases  must  occasionally  occur  and  for 
them  the  description  given  is  accurate.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  collisions  and  conjugations  of  races  have  been  going  on 
e%er  since  man  emerged  from  the  animal  stage.  None  of  the  grou])S 
of  which  we  have  any  historical  knowledge  are  thus  simple.  The 
earht^t  c*unjugations  were  doubtless  peai-eful.  Hordes  coalesced 
into  clans  and  clans  into  tril)es  during  the  early  idyllic  ])eriod.  The 
atrug^le  did  not  begin  till  by  the  fiction  of  the  couvade  the  patri- 
an-hal  system  succeeded  the  age  of  juotherright.  Doubtless  there 
have  been  numberless  cases  of  the  clash  of  patriarchal  tribes  as  sim- 
ple as  the  one  described.  Hut  the  historic  cases  enumerated  by 
<ffUniplowicz,  Katzenhofer,  Vaccaro,  and  De  Greef  are  all  later  and 
lj»-tween  comjKiund  races.  The  process  has  to  be  gone  through  with 
over  and  over  again.  A  nation  is  fully  develoixjd  according  to  this 
process,  when  another  more  vigorous  nat'um  that  has  been  similarly 
f«»nu«l  sweeps  down  uj)on  it  and  subdues  it.  Then  the  entire  series 
of  ."lifps  has  to  be  rei)eated  on  a  higher  j)lanc,  and  all  these  elements 
Diust  lie  again  assimilated  by  the  same  slow  process.  A  new  state, 
a  nem-  i»e(iple,  a  new  nation,  have  to  l>e  creat<»<l  bv  the  same  synergctic 
principle.  Hut  even  this  is  not  safe.  While  it  was  incubating  other 
states,  peoples,  nations,  were  also  slowly  coming  into  Wing,  des- 
tin*Hl,  by  further  conjuncture,  to  IxM^ome  the  rivals  of  the  other,  and 
so  on  forever.  Races,  states,  ptH)j>le8,  nations  are  always  forming, 
alway^k  a;:gressing,  always  clashing  and  clinching,  and  struggling 
fi»r  the  mastery,  and  the  long,  painful,  wasteful,  but  always  fruitful 
p»^tati<»n  must  l)e  renew«'d  and  reiK\ated  again  and  again.  Nor  need 
the  Mir.'ial  units  always  l»e  of  tin*  same  order.  ('cmjuncture  is  as 
likfly  to  take  place  betwi*en  races  of  different  orders  as  iM'tween 
those  of  the  same  onler.  For  example  the  eomiuering  race  may 
liave  r<'snlt«Nl  from  a  third  or  fourth  assimilation,  while  the  con- 
qu»Te<l  race  may  only  represent  a  second  assimilation,  and  have 
therefore  acquire<l  an  inferior  degn»e  of  s<K*ial  ethciency.  An  extreme 
of  this  case  is  where  a  s<M*alled  enlii^'htentnl  nation  occujiies  a  region 
inhabited  by  savages.  The  former  may  have  un<lergon<»  twenty 
assimilaticms  while  the  latter  may  W  still  almost  in  their  idyllic 
stage,  or  Durkheim's  staj^e  of  simple  segmentation.  In  the  case  <»f 
tlie  I'nited  Kingdom  of  (Jreat  Hritain  and  Ireland,  for  example,  it  js 
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easy  to  trace  five  or  six  assimilations  almost  within  historic  time, 
and  yet  the  last  assimilation  is  so  complete  that,  except  in  parts  of 
Ireland,  loyalty  and  patriotism  are  at  high  water  mark.  Nearly  the 
same  is  true  of  France  and  Germany,  but  the  case  is  very  different 
in,  Austria.  Here  the  process  of  assimilation  is  incomplete,  but  it  is 
progressing  appreciably.  But  the  several  races  that  are  now  under- 
going social  assimilation  in  the  Austrian  empire — M^yars,  Czechs, 
Poles,  Styrians,  etc.  — are  for  the  most  part  old  nations  that  have  each 
long  ago  gone  through  the  process,  and  doubtless,  if  their  entire  his- 
tory could  be  traced,  any  one  of  them  would  be  found  to  be  a  social 
unit  of  an  advanced  order. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  all  that  has  been  said  does  not 
apply  to  races  so  different  that  they  will  not  mix,  and  one  of  which 
is  so  inferior  to  the  other  that  subjugation  is  very  easy.  The  princi- 
pal answer  to  this  objection  has  already  been  given,  viz.,  that  these 
are  cases  in  which  social  units  of  very  different  orders  of  assimi- 
lation happen  to  collide.  The  so-called  low  races  of  men  have  very 
little  social  efficiency.  Social  efficiency,  as  shown  in  Chapter  HI, 
is  the  result  of  achievement.  It  was  impossible  in  that  chapter 
to  explain  by  what  process  human  achievement  is  made  possible 
We  can  now  see  that  social  achievement  is  only  possible  through 
human  institutions,  and  all  the  higher  and  more  developed  institu- 
tions are  the  outcome  of  social  assimilation.  Those  social  units 
called  states,  peoples,  and  nations  are  of  all  orders,  depending  upon 
the  number  of  assimilations.  Every  assimilation  is  a  fresh  cross 
fertilization  of  cultures,  and  renders  the  resulting  social  unit  more 
and  more  stable  and  solid.  That  is,  it  gives  it  more  and  more  social 
efficiency,  and  it  thereby  becomes  increasingly  capable  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  full  sense  of  my  definition.  The  most  efficient  of  all 
races  are  those  that  lie  directly  in  the  track  of  civilization,  and 
which  have  never  had  their  connection  with  the  past  cut  off  or 
interrupted.  '  Tlirouj^h  this  continuity  of  the  social  germ  plasm, 
accompanied  by  re])eated  crossing  of  the  hi^'hest  strains,  the  maxi- 
mum social  efficiency  and  the  maxiniuni  achievement  are  secured. 
Races  that  have  lived  wholly  off  this  line  of  historic  development, 
that  have  been,  as  it  were,  side-tracked,  that  have  l)een  long  undis- 
turbed and  never  subjui^ated,  have  only  slii^htly  felt  the  power  of 
social  synergy,  and  have  been  left  far  behind  in  the  race.  It  is  not 
so  much  their  mental  inferiority,  though  mind  obeys  the  Lamarckian 
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law  of  exercise,  and  is  strengthened  by  everj*  fresh  effort  put  forth. 
But  these  races  possess  all  the  elements  of  development,  and  have 
only  lackcil  the  opportunity  which  comes  only  through  the  struggle 
of  races  and  repeated  social  assimilations. 

The  only  kind  of  social  assimilation  that  is  increasingly  fertile  is 
that  between  races  that  occupy  substantially  the  same  social  posi- 
tion. The  case  is  very  similar  to  that  of  sexual  reproduction.  For 
5urcessful  crossing  the  individuals  must  belong  to  the  same  species 
and  not  be  too  different  With  these  limitations  the  more  they  differ 
the  better.  It  must  l)e  true  crossing  of  stocks  and  not  hybridization, 
or  the  crossing  of  different  species.  The  social  groups  must,  so  to 
s]»eak,  bt*long  to  the  same  species.  The  difference  between  a  modem 
civilized  race  and  a  savage  race  may  be  called  a  si)ecifie  difference, 
and  while  physiologically,  the  individuals  may  be  i)erfectly  fertile 
infer  ne,  the  races  as  such  can  only  hybridize,  with  much  the  same 
results  as  attend  hybridization  in  animals. 

I\icijic  AMiiniiaiioH.  —  A  fkial  question  remains.  Is  this,  then, 
the  only  {possible  kind  of  social  assimilation  ?  Is  it  only  through 
war,  conquest,  and  subjugation  that  si>cial  structures  must  be  formeil  ? 
The  answer  is  yes  and  no,  according  to  the  jwint  of  view.  But  the 
only  answer  needed  here  is  to  say  that  the  ]MiriK>se  of  this  cha])ter 
aud,  indee<l,  of  Part  II  of  this  work,  as  its  title  denot»*s,  is  to  study 
tlie  ^Ht4iuf  of  swiety.  Pure  sociology  nee<l  scarcely  go  l>eyond  this, 
althcmgh  it  is  not  altogether  confined  to  it.  The  objt^t  ha.s  not  l)een 
here  to  show  wliat  man  in  the  social  state  may  and  will  do.  The 
ctbject  has  U'en  to  show  how  man  entered  the  social  state  and  what 
the  sfK'ial  state  is  that  he  has  entered.  Wliat^'ver  may  happen  in 
Mici#*ty  after  it  is  fully  formed,  the  truth  remains  that  thus  far  there 
has  lieen  only  one  way  by  which  society  has  been  formed,  and  that 
i*  through  social  assimilation  by  conquest,  stru^'gle,  caste,  inequality, 
re7«ip:nation,  concession,  compromise,  ecpiilibration,  an<l  final  inter- 
action, cu6]>eration,  miscegenation,  coalescence,  unification,  consoli- 
ilation.  and  soli<larization. 

liut  it  may  as  well  Ije  said  that  there  are  otlier  forms  of  social 
a&«kimiIation,  late  derivative,  |>acific  forms,  that  have  alrea<ly  Ijei^in 
to  ojierate  in  advantred  societies,  and  that  may  ultimately  suiHTsede 
the  origiiu&l,  s{Mintaneous,  natural  methotl.  It  may  well  \)o  that  the 
on*?  great  historic  line  of  six-ial  evolution  has  wcll-nigli  rea<'lied  its 
term  in  the  direction  of  forcible  consolidation,  and  that  an  em  of 
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peaceful  rivalry  and  friendly  emulation  is  about  to  be  inaugurated, 
but  the  world  has  evidently  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  war 
shall  cease  and  where  the  millennium  shall  be  ushered  in.  We  shall 
see  in  the  next  chapter  why  this  is  so,  and  shall  consider  certain 
reasons  for  thinking,  and  perhaps  for  hoping,  that  it  may  never  reach 
that  point. 

Our  chapter  is  already  too  long.  To  consider  adequately  all  the 
supplementary  forms  of  social  assimilation  would  unduly  extend  it, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  are  the  forms  commonly  treated, 
while  the  primary,  original,  and  true  natural  form  has  been  neglected 
except  by  the  few  authors  named,  there  seems  no  need  of  entering 
into  the  more  detailed  internal  movements  in  society,  most  of  which 
after  all  are  simply  the  normal  and  legitimate  consequences  of  the 
great  struggle  in  its  later  modified  phases. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  considerations  set  forth  in  this  chapter  will 
be  sufficient  to  furnish  a  just  conception  of  what  constitutes  social 
statics,  and  that  however  much  sociologists  may  differ  with  regard 
to  the  classification  and  terminology  of  sociology,  it  need  not  longer 
be  said  that  the  views  of  those  who  recognize  a  science  or  subscience 
of  social  mechanics,  treating  of  social  statics  and  social  dynamics, 
are  vaguely  and  confusedly  entertained.  To  my  own  mind  it  would 
be  imj)ossible  to  conceive  of  a  more  definite  branch  of  science  than 
that  of  social  statics  as  here  presented.  It  cannot  be  confounded 
with  any  other  science  or  domain  of  natural  law,  and  we  shall  see  in 
the  next  chapter  that  it  is  as  clearly  marked  off  from  social  dynamics 
as  from  all  other  sciences,  although  it  is  its  natural  prelude  and  its 
study  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  study  of  social  dynamics,  which 
cannot  be  understood  without  it  as  a  basis. 

J^()sts('rij}t.  —  This  chapter  was  written  as  it  now  stands  from 
Dec.  8  to  29,  1001.  On  Feb.  11,  100L>,  I  listened  to  the  address 
of  Professor  W.  II.  Holmes  as  retiring  president  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Society  of  Washington  on  the  origin,  development,  and 
j)robable  destiny  of  the  races  of  nuMi.  Although  working  in  the 
same  building  with  him  I  had  never  conversed  with  him  on  these 
subjects  and  had  no  idea  of  what  his  views  were.  I  was  therefore 
both  surprised  and  gratified  at  the  broad  philosophical  grounds 
t:iken  in  his  address,  and  doubly  so  as  they  harnu^nized  so  completely 
with  my  own  views  as  already  expressed  in  this  cha])ter.  The 
reader  of  his  address  and  of  the  chapter,  in  the  absence  of  this  state- 
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menty  might  well  infer  that  we  had  compared  notes  and  aimed  only 
to  present  the  same  truth  from  our  two  points  of  view,  the  anthro- 
pological and  the  sociological.  We  have  indeed  discussed  the  sub- 
ject since  the  delivery  of  his  address,  but  lie  has  had  no  more 
occasion  for  modifying  his  views  than  have  1  for  moiHfying  mine, 
and  neither  his  address  nor  my  chapter  has  undergone  any  change. 
Notwithstanding  this  complete  harmony,  I  freely  confess  that  the 
anthropological  view  so  ably  presenteil  by  Professor  Holmes,  greatly 
illuminates  my  sociological  presentation,  and  with  his  courteous 
sanction  I  am  most  happy  to  be  able  to  embody  in  this  i)08tscript  to 
the  chapter  so  much  of  his  address  as  bears  most  directly  upon 
the  vital  questions  involved.  His  address  is  now  (Aug.  15, 1902) 
{massing  through  the  press,  to  api)ear  in  the  forthcoming  number 
(July-September)  of  the  American  Anthroitolofjiaty  and  he  has  gener- 
ously allowed  me  to  make  the  following  extract  from  the  proofs  now 

in  his  hands,  including 
one  of  the  numerous  fig- 
ures, prepared  with  the 
skill  and  finish  character- 
istic of  one  of  America  s 
first  artists,  as  he  is  also 
one  of  Anierica's  leading 
anthropologists,  geolo- 
gists, and  nion  of  sci- 
ence —  rare  combination 
in  these  days  of  scien- 
tific specialization. 

I  wish  now  to  coinhine 
in  a  Hiiigle  <iiagram  (K)  a 
sumnmry  of  my  conception 
of  tlu'  <it»vflopin<»nt  of  th«* 
sjH'cit'M  anil  the  races  from 
the  p«*rio<l  of  sjiecialization 
of  the  anthropoids  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  si<le 
lines  in  this  dia^^nini  stand 
for  the  limits  of  the  world 
witliin  which  the  branch- 
in  i;  tn»<»  of  tlie  Iftnniuiiitr 
(a)  sprinj^s  uj).  The  hori- 
7.ontal      lines      connecting 


Di4«*KA«  K.  —  f^howliur  orifln  of  th^  ir^nnM  Tfnmfi  (4>  In  Tcr- 
tUrr  ttmr.  MiArmtlon  into  rmrfu  thmufrh  Isolation  tn  l*ii*^t- 
T*rtl»nr  tlm»  >r.  •..  m.  n.  %x»\  thiMirrtlc  M«'n«!lnir  of  ail  form^ 
In  futurv  timt-.  Thf  M*|«ar«t<>  llrif^  In  t-twh  oilntrin  rrpn* 
•»ct  tftrtaot  irrout**  pMrtlog  And  airain  iiton-  or   1i-<«h   fiilly 
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across,  mark  the  periods  by  means  of  which  we  separate  the  stages  of  devel- 
opment. 

The  first  period  (i)  is  that  which  witnessed  the  specialization  of  the 
group  of  creatures  (a)  from  which  man  sprang.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
corresponding  somewhat  closely  to  the  Tertiary  period  as  formulated  by  geol- 
ogists. We  know  not  the  exact  number  of  closely  related  branches  at  that 
time,  but  it  is  held  that  the  prospective  human  stem  flourished  and  rose 
above  the  others.  In  the  diagram  the  collateral  branches  b,  c,  d,  e,  are  left 
undeveloped  in  order  that  Homo  (a)  may  have  a  clear  field  —  in  ortier  that 
we  may  illustrate  more  clearly  the  manner  in  which  this  group,  according 
to  our  best  interpretation,  spread  from  its  natal  district  and  occupied  the 
habitable  world. 

That  the  home  of  the  human  precursor  was,  at  this  stage  of  his  develop- 
ment, restricted  in  area  is  assumed  on  reasonable  grounds.  The  apes  and 
monkeys  of  to-day,  which  are  believed  to  correspond  in  grade  of  development 
to  the  human  stock  of  the  natal  period,  are  not  widely  distribute  but 
occupy  very  restricted  areas  and  sucli  as  are  particularly  suited  to  their 
arboreal  habits  and  their  rather  delicate  constitutions.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  man  at  a  corresjxinding  stage  was  more  hardy,  more  enter- 
prising, or  more  widely  scattered. 

In  the  diagram,  therefore,  the  stem  a  is  made  narrow  below,  widening 
upward,  thus  suggesting  expansion  of  area  with  increase  in  numbers,  energy, 
and  intelligence.  This  expansion  was,  no  doubt,  very  slow  and  may  or  may 
not  have  extended  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  land  area  occupied,  but  it 
was  prophetic  of  the  greater  exj^ansions  to  l)e  realized  in  |>eriod  ii.  We  can- 
not know  in  just  what  i)art  of  the  world  these  events  took  place,  just  where 
tin*  pivliuiuan  groiij*  was  transmuted  into  the  hunian.  It  may  have  Iuhmi  in 
Enrol*',  Asia,  Africa,  Kiirasia,  Eurafrica,  I><Mnuria,  or  America,  but  tliis 
(lot's  not  matter  here.  We  reiich  tlie  conclusion  that  at  or  near  the  cl(^se  «>f 
Tertiary  time  ({M'riod  i)  tlie  chaui^^t*  occurred  and  that  upright,  self-cons<"ioiis 
man  took  his  place  j>«*rinanently  in  the  van  of  progress.  We  conceive 
further  that,  about  tliis  tin.e.  the  continents  assumed  approximately  their 
]>resent  dimensions  and  relations  and  that  this  ci-eature  man,  breaking  ov.t 
tlie  barriers  tiiat  formerly  heili^ed  hini  in,  was  ready  to  engage  in  their  con- 
quest. The  simple,  initial,  intet^Mat'  ])(»rio(l  of  his  career  had  now  clt)se«l, 
and  a  period  of  mar\»dons  expansion  snpervened  (jwriod  ii). 

Spreading  i^n-adnally  into  th"  various  continental  areas  the  incipient 
human  eronp>,  as  yet  reasonably  honjo^reneons  in  character,  became  \vid«ly 
s<»parat^'d.  Some  wer.»  (piite  complet-ely  isolat^'d  and  went  their  separate 
ways,  becomini;  sharply  dt'inarcated  from  the  rest.  Otliers  less  fnlly  is4ih4ted 
continued  to  intermin<;le  along  the  inari^ins  of  the  areas  occupied.  >o  that 
gradations  of  characters  occur,  and  in  some  ca>es  tlie  r«'snlting  hyl)rid  |»eople»< 
liave])robably  occupied  s«*]>arate  areas  loni:  enouLrh  to  become  wtdl-establishtil 
varieties.  Three  or  fcuir  groups  only  becaine  so  wichdy  s«»parat*f(l  and  fixed 
in  physical  character^  that  students  are  a.;n'ed  to  call  them  se]>;iratA^  races, 
but  tln->e  romprise  the  gr«'at  body  t»f  mankind. 

The  line  markini;  the  dose  of  period  ii  stands  for  tlie  present  time,  and 
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r,  o,  H,  and  I  are  the  races  now  in  eWdence.  Let  us  confiider  what  is  ha[>- 
pening  along  tiiis  line  to-day.  The  end  of  the  second  period  —  the  isolated 
specializing  {leriod  —  has  come  for  the  races,  and  changes  of  a  momentous 
kind  are  being  initiated.  Man  has  s])read  and  occui>ied  the  world,  and 
tbe  resulting  isidations  and  partial  isolations  on  continent  and  island  of 
peoi4e«  having  meager  artificial  means  of  transportation,  have  brought 
aboat,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  variations  called  races;  but  the  period 
of  group  iM>lation  and  conse<|uent  race  s|)ecialization  is  at  an  end.  In 
thf  la5t  few  hundred  years  the  sea-going  ship  and  the  railway  have  been 
iuventni  ami  the  extremes  of  the  world  are  no  farther  ajjart  than  were  the 
opposite  shores  of  a  good-sized  island  when,  a  little  while  ago,  all  men  went 
af'ioC.  Tlie  j^eriod  of  differentiation  is  closed  forever  and  the  period  of 
onirersal  integration  is  upon  us.  We  do  not  s(.>e  how  rapid  these  move- 
meoU  are,  but  contrasted  with  the  clianges  of  earlier  days  they  are  as  a 
hurricane  comikared  with  the  morning  zei)hyr.  The  continent  of  America 
has  clianged  its  inhabitants  as  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  and  Asia,  Africa, 
Aufltralia,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  in  the  throes  of  nice  disintegra- 
ticMi.  Tonlay  each  man  may  go  two  hundred  and  forty  times  around  Uie 
world  in  his  short  lifetime.  A  single  individual  may  l>e  the  parent  of  pro- 
geny in  every  iminirtant  land  area  of  the  world ;  and  this  is  only  the  begin- 
ning—  the  first  few  hundred  years  —  of  a  peri<Hl  to  which  millions  nmst  l>e 
a^gn<Ml.  Tlien  how  shall  we  project  the  lines  of  the  diagram  into  the 
f utare  ?    There  can  be  but  one  answer. 

V«y  briefly  we  may  outline  the  inevitable  cours<»  of  human  history.  In 
p^n<«i  III  the  raovs  will  fade  out  and  disappear  as  the  combined  result  of 
niiMVgv' nation  and  the  blotting  out  of  the  >ieaker  branrhrs.  The  world 
will  l»e  fill«*<l  to  overflowing  with  a  gi*neralize*l  race  in  which  the  <lominat- 
ing  bliMMi  will  \m  that  of  the  race  that  to-day  has  the  strongest  claim 
phyw-ally  and  intellectually  to  take  possession  of  all  th«»  n'sourcw  of  the 
land  and  the  sea.  nio<Ml  and  cultun>  will  be  cosinoiKilitan.  Man,  (Kxnipy- 
ini;  every  available  f<H)t  of  land  on  the  globe,  will  be  a  closer  unit  than  he 
wa«  (*n  th«*  day  far  K'lck  in  {teriod  i.  when,  in  a  limiti'd  an*a  hidden  away  in 
the  broail  expanse  of  some  unidtMitificd  continent,  the  agencit»s  of  sjiecializa- 
lion  first  shaped  \i\*  the  siw.»cies.* 

To  the  fully  dovelopt^l  and  comjiletely  einancii)ated  man  of  our 
time  ilw  ra^es  of  men,  and  even  tho  human  ra<*e  at  largo,  seem 
ctxiTM',  l»a(*kwanl,  beiiightetl,  unintorestiiii:,  and  repugnant.  It  is 
only  from  tliat  higher  ground  of  the  jdiilosojdior  that  they  acquire 
an  int**rest  and  U.Tome  an  object  worthy  of  thought  and  attention. 
This  ia  almost  wholly  due  to  the  jpos^Hihiiith's  that  tlioy  emlxxly. 
When  we  contemidate  the  relatively  brief  time  that  man  has  (ktu- 

*  **  Skftchof  tljf  Oriu'in.  iK-vi'lopini-nt,  uikI  pn»l)aM«»  I)««*tiiiy  of  thr  U:ici«s  of  M«»n." 
Addi^^Mf  Prof#-vHi.r  Willhim  H.  ILiliiii*-*.  <l«'livt'nM|  F.h.  11.  VM2,  an  Knirin;:  rn-si- 
d**nt  »»f  the  Anihn»iM»lop<«al  S«KM«*ty  t»f  Wahliin-rton.  Am'  rir.m  AnfftritjHtlorjist,  N.  S., 
Vol.  IV.  No.  .3.  July-S-i.tfiub^T,  \W2,  pi..  :5i;'.»  .?.»1  (s.-v  pp.  ...s:-:i'.«0). 
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pied  this  planet,  as  shown  by  the  cosmologieal  perspective  {supra^ 
pp.  38-40),  and  connect  it  with  what  he  has  already  achieved  (see 
Chapters  III,  XIX,  XX),  we  have  a  basis  for  reflection  upon  the 
future.  It  is  common  in  all  such  speculations  to  refer  to  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  an  ultimate  decline  of  life  on  the  globe,  due 
to  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  sun's  heat  and  the  general  condi- 
tions of  dissolution  as  the  sure  sequence  of  evolution  taught  by 
Herbert  Spencer.  Without  questioning  the  general  soundness  of 
this  view  in  the  abstract,  it  is  so  frequently  brought  in  that  it 
seems  proper  to  point  out  that  certain  important  truths  are  usually 
overlooked.  Conscious  humanity  has  occupied  about  one  five  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  Tertiary.  There 
is  certainly  no  probability  that  the  conditions  of  existence  on  the 
globe  will  begin  to  decline  within  a  period  less  than  the  whole  of 
Tertiary  time.  The  culminating  point  is  at  least  as  remote  as  three 
million  years  from  now.  But  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  one 
million  years.  That  length  of  time  is  for  all  the  purposes  of  a 
sane  philosophy  infinite.  Any  speculation  beyond  it  is  utterly 
devoid  of  practicality.  We  may  therefore  for  all  practical  purposes 
calculate  that  physical  conditions  will  always  be  at  least  as  favor- 
able as  they  are  at  present. 

These  reflections  have  beon  called  forth  by  the  short  concluding 
part  of  Trofessor  Holmes's  address,  wliich  indeed  was  omitted  from 
the  address  as  delivered,  but  which  now  appears.     It  does  no  harm 
for  the  sake  of  a  s^'niinetncul  scheme,  to  look  forward  to  the  end, 
but,  for  the  reasons  1   have  given,  this  must  be  regarded  as  purely 
theoretical  and  si)eculative,  and  we  may  concentrate  our  attentit)n 
upon  that  period  wliich  is  now  rai)i(lly  a]>proaching,  which   is   nt> 
longer  a  speculation,  but  is  a  legitimate  and  irresistible  deduction 
from  all  the  facts,  the  period  in  which  the  races  of  men  shall  have 
all  become  assimilated,  and  when  there  shall  be  but  one  raee  of 
men  —  the  human  race.     That  period,  as  I  have  said,  is  likely  to 
last  at  least  a  million  years,  probably  as  many  as  three  million, 
the  assumed  duration  of  Cenozoic  time,  and  possibly  much  longer. 
Let  any  one  attempt  to  figure  to  himself  the  possibilities  involved 
in  such  a  truth ! 


CHAPTER   XI 
SOCIAL  DYNAMICS 

An  social  statics  has  to  do  with  the  creation  of  an  equilibrium 
among  the  forces  of  human  society,  so  it  may  be  inferred  in  advance 
that  social  dynamics  must  have  to  do  with  some  manner  of  disturb- 
ance in  the  social  equilibrium.  But  surely  it  cannot  relate  to  the 
disruption  or  disintegration  of  the  social  structures  that  have  been 
so  slowly  and  painfully  wrought  by  the  rhythmic  strife  of  social 
synergy.  And  as  we  found  that  neither  the  growth,  the  multiplica- 
tion, nor  the  |>erfectionment  of  social  structures  involved  any  dy- 
namic principle,  we  have  yet  to  learn  wherein  essentially  consists 
the  condition  that  is  truly  dynamic.  This  should  be  postulated  at 
the  outset,  as  the  necessary  starting  point  in  the  treatment  of  social 
dynamics.  This  postulate  may  be  stated  in  the  following  form  :  In 
all  deiKirimenU  of  nature  where  the  statical  condition  in  represented  by 
gtmciureny  tlie  dytiamic  condition  consints  in  some  chanfje  in  the  tt/}f€  of 
9Hrk  atructures.  To  revert  to  the  illustration  used  in  connection  with 
the  perfectionment  of  structures,  an  "  improvement  "  in  an  invention 
must  involve  some  additional  principle  on  which  the  aj)paratus 
works,  so,  in  order  to  constitute  a  dynamic  condition,  a  structure, 
whether  cosmic,  organic,  or  social,  must  undergo  some  change  in  its 
type,  whereby  its  relations  to  the  environment  become  diflFerent  from 
those  previously  sustained. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  VI  that  the  word  dynamic  was  used 
in  two  senses,  a  broader  and  a  narrower  sense.  In  the  broader  sf^nse 
it  relates  to  force  in  general  according  to  its  etymology,  and  was 
there  u.«ied  in  this  sense  in  defining  the  term  dynamic'  agent.  In  its 
narrower  sense  it  implies  a  movement.  This  is  the  i»rincipal  sense  in 
which  it  is  u.sed  in  the  concrt^t^  scioncos.  The  <liff<'ren(o  between 
mere  motion  in  bwlies  and  such  a  movement  consists  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  latter  case  it  is  predieatetl  of  structures,  and  the  movement 
consists  in  the  gnwhial  change  takini^  place  in  tlie  type  of  these 
«tnictures.     The  term  has  been  so  used  in  its  application  to  clu^mis- 
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try,  biology,  psychology,  economics,  and  sociology.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  it  will  be  used  in  this  chapter.  The  process  by  which 
structures  are  produced  is  not  a  dynamic  process.  Structures  repre- 
sent a  condition  of  equilibrium  and  are  the  normal  result  of  the 
equilibration  of  conflicting  forces.  But  no  dynamic  phenomena  can 
take  place  until  structures  are  formed.  Just  here  is  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  dynamic  and  kinetic  phenomena,  w^hich  are  so 
commonly  confounded.  The  motions  that  take  place  prior  to  equili- 
bration, the  unrestrained  motions  in  all  things  in  their  primitive 
state,  are  kinetic.  But  these  produce  nothing.  They  are  lost.  Un- 
bridled forces  running  to  waste  or  producing  destructive  effects  upon 
all  structures  in  their  way  are  kinetic  manifestations  of  force.  They 
construct  nothing.  Construction  is  only  possible  through  equilibra- 
tion. Statics  does  not  imply  inactivity  or  quiescence.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  represents  increased  intensity,  and  this  is  what  constructs. 
Dynamic  movements  are  confined  to  structures  already  formed  and, 
as  stated,  consist  in  changes  in  the  type  of  these  structures.  But 
the  important  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  not  for  one  moment  must  the 
organic  nature  of  the  structure  be  lost  or  endangered.  The  change 
of  type  must  be  brought  about  without  destroying  or  injuring  the 
structure.  It  is  a  differential  process  and  takes  place  by  infinitesimal 
increments  or  changes.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  process  of  petri- 
faction, in  which  every  particle  of  the  vegetable  substance  is  replaced 
by  an  exactly  equivalent  particle  of  iiiiiieral  substance,  so  that  it  is 
often  iinpossiijle  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  the  minutest 
structures  and  even  the  color  being  exactly  reproduced. 

This  differential  process  is  what  characterizes  evolution,  and  the 
contrast  so  often  popularly  made  between  evolution  and  revolution 
is  the  contrast  between  a  truly  dynamic  i)rocess  and  a  merely  kinetic 
process  which  breaks  uj)  and  destroys  existing  structures  in  order  to 
make  new  ones.  Tlie  structures  destroyed  by  revolution  are  organic, 
i.f\,  genetic  structures.  It  has  taken  ages  to  produce  them  through 
the  secular  i>rocess  of  social  assimilation  descril)e<l  in  the  last  cha]>- 
ter.  It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  them,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is 
to  create  artificial  structures.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  is  done  in  ca.^es 
of  complete  revolution ;  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
ever  was  a  complete  revolution,  and  what  havt*  been  called  revolu- 
tions have  only  ])artially  destroyed  the  ])r(»vious  structures.  Very 
soon  after  they  are  over  there  results  an  effort  to  go  back  and  gather 
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up  every  remnant  of  the  former  order  and  embody  it  in  the  new  arti- 
ficial structure.  After  tlie  frenzy  is  over  it  is  soon  seen  that  human 
wisdom  is  inadequate  artificially  to  replace  the  time-honored  institu- 
tions which  it  has  required  ages  to  create,  and  a  reaction  usually 
sets  in,  resulting  in  a  return,  temi>orary  at  least,  to  conditions  as  near 
as  possible  to  those  that  existed  before  the  revolution. 

Social  PRociREss 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  order  and  progress  as  opposites,  but  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  regressive  tendencies  are 
dynamic  as  well  as  progressive  ones.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  in 
how  far  this  is  true  and  also  what  qualifications  it  requires.  For 
the  pn*sent  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the  true  relation  between 
onler  and  progress  and  to  show  in  what  the  latter  really  consists. 
Assuming  that  the  differential  changes  that  take  place  in  the  types 
t»f  s<x-ial  structures  are  advantageous  or  in  the  direction  of  struc- 
tural advance,  a  dynamic  movement  becomes  synonymous  with 
iMM/ial  ])rogress.  The  structure  rei)re8ents  equilibrium,  and  as  it 
must  remain  intact  and  still  constantly  undergo  change  it  represents 
a  moving  equilibrium.  As  change  in  the  tyi)e  of  structure  presup- 
jw>ses  structure  to  l)e  changed,  it  is  clear  that  progress  i)resupi>()ses 
onier.  Order  is  therefore  the  necessary  biLsis  of  progn^ss,  its  essen- 
tial condition.  This  shows  more  clearly  than  any  other  view  point 
could  do,  not  only  why  social  statics  must  be  taken  into  the  account, 
but  also  why  in  the  treatment  of  sfx-ial  mechanics  social  statics  must 
precit»<le  social  dynamics.  When  their  true  relations  are  perceived  it 
lie*.'»>mes  aj^parent  that  the  latter  cannot  1m*  understood  until  a  clear 
conception  of  the  former  has  l)een  gained,  lint  the  literature  of 
sociology  funiishes  no  clew  whatever  to  these  relations  or  to  the 
real  nature  of  either.  Comtc  saw  and  said  that  j>rogress  is,  as  he 
exi)ressed  it,  **the  development  of  ortler,"  *  but  that  he  really  con- 
ef»ivetl  the  princijile  of  social  statics  as  set  forth  in  the  last  chapter 
there  is  no  evidence  in  his  wi»rks.  I  shall  in  this  chapter  also  show 
that  he  diil  not  proi)erly  conceive  tin*  nature  of  social  dynainics, 
although  he  defined  it  and  treated  it  at  great  length.     Nor  can  it  l)e 

'  'M.-ent  ainsi  qne  j'ai  cfinstrnit  le  ^ran«l  aphorisim*  »MHinlo;;i«iuo  (/#•  jtrotjr'es  »$(  le 
d¥'r^h»iti»€itkfnt  th  Vonlrr)  Mtir  lequel  rt'iNis**  tout  ce  truitr."  "  roliliijuf  iNisiiivo," 
Vol.  I.  |»p.  4(4-4i*5.  In  the  j*«*<-oii«l  volutin'  (p.  41)  hf  n»i»<*Hts  thi"*  aphorism  and  fciys 
thai  be  estmbUahed  it  **poar  lier  partout  le»  lois  dynamiquea  aux  lois  Mtatiques." 
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denied  that  his  view  of  social  dynamics  as  historical  progress  is  both 
true  and  vital.  It  is  not  opposed  to  any  other  true  view  and  does 
not  in  the  least  conflict  with  what  will  be  said  in  this  chapter,  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  social  mechanics  in  a  sci- 
entific sense.  Comte's  able  treatise  on  social  dynamics,  beginning 
with  the  last  chapter  (51st  lecture,  p.  442)  of  Vol.  IV  of  the  "  Posi- 
tive Philosophy  "  and  continuing  through  Vols.  V  and  VI,  is  a  mas- 
terly development  of  the  doctrine  of  Condorcet,  earlier  formulated 
by  Leibnitz  in  the  phrase  that  "the  present  is  pregnant  with  the 
future."  But  this  does  not  show  how  social  progress  takes  place, 
i.e.,  the  principle  or  principles  through  which  progressive  agencies 
work.  All  these  philosophers  had  a  sort  of  prophetic  ken  which 
enabled  them  to  see  in  a  vague  way  the  truth  of  social  progress,  and 
Comte*s  aphorism  above  quoted  is  a  typical  prophetic  or  poetic  idea 
as  I  defined  it  in  Chapter  V.  It  has  the  requisite  vagueness  and 
will  bear  the  closest  analysis,  but  it  explains  nothing. 

Although  sociologists  have  never  formulated  the  principle  of  social 
statics,  still  most  of  their  works  deal  with  it  because  they  treat  of 
.social  structures.  They  do  not  explain  how  social  structures  are 
formed  but  they  treat  them  as  finished  products.  Their  work  is 
precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the  systematist  in  botany  or  zoology 
who  describes  species  and  regards  them  as  unalterably  fixed.  In 
biology  it  has  now  been  learned  that  species  are  not  fixed  but  varia- 
ble, and  that  there  has  been  a  perpetual  transmutation  of  species. 
This  is  (lynaniic,  as  the  other  is  static  biology.  And  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  up  the  study  of  plants  and  animals,  considered  as  fin- 
ished products,  merely  because  it  has  been  discovered  that  they  are 
undergoing  slow  changes.  It  is  just  as  easy  and  just  as  important 
to  describe  and  classify  species  as  it  was  before  the  theory  of  trans- 
mutation was  established.  It  is  the  same  in  sociology.  Social 
statics,  like  biological  statics,  is  a  theoretical  science.  It  assumes 
the  fixity  of  human  institutions  in  order  to  study  them,  al)stracts 
fur  the  moment  i\w  idea  of  moyement  or  change,  and  deals  with 
society  at  a  given  point  of  time.  It  takes,  as  it  were,  an  instan- 
taneous photograj)!!  of  society,  transfers  it  to  the  sociological  labora- 
tory, and  studies  it  at  leisure.  That  picture  at  lea^t  will  not  change, 
and  while  the  institutions  themselves  may  l)e  transforming,  the  one 
thus  stereotyped  can  be  investigated  at  leisurt*.  Or,  reverting  again 
to  biology,  the  statical  sociologist  may  be  compared  to  the  naturalist. 
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m-hoy  although  he  may  be  an  evolutionist,  nevertheless  secures  his 
specimens  in  the  tratlitional  way  and  places  them  in  his  cabinet 
A  dried  plant,  a  stuffed  bird,  a  mounted  butterfly  or  chloroformed 
beetle,  is  not  going  to  change  in  his  hands,  and  he  may  let  the  live 
things  go  on  and  change  all  they  may,  his  specimens  at  least  are 
fixed.  In  fact,  however,  all  transformations,  social  as  well  as 
orjranic,  are  secular,  and  their  movements  can  only  be  seen  with 
the  eye  of  reason,  so  that  human  institutions  as  well  as  vegetable 
SLXiil  animal  species  are,  for  all  purix»ses  of  investigation  virtually 
fixe<l,  and  the  simple  knowledge  that  they  are  changing  need  not 
di:»turb  their  quiet  study  any  more  than  the  knowledge  that  the 
earth  with  all  that  is  on  it  is  swiftly  flying  through  space  need  dis- 
turb the  o])t'rations  of  men  inhabiting  its  surface. 

X«»vertheless,  the  dynamic  condition  exists  and  much  of  the 
rhange  is  in  the  direction  of  progress.  I  am  using  the  term  profj- 
rvjw  here  in  the  same  sense  that  is  given  it  in  treating  of  organic 
fonns.  We  saw  in  Chapter  V  that  in  nearly  all  departments  of 
nature  at  the  present  stage  in  the  history  of  this  j)lanet  evolution  is 
taking  pla<;e,  !.«•.,  things  are  changing  by  a  series  of  steps  which  is 
an  ast-ending  and  not  a  descending  series.  In  general,  the  movement 
is  in  the  direction  of  higher  types  of  structure  having  greater  differ- 
entiation and  more  complete  integration  of  thfir  parts.  What  is  true 
cif  the  organic  world  is. true  of  human  institutions.  We  have  only  to 
hnik  liot'k  over  the  brief  span  of  human  history  covered  by  the  writ- 
ten r<»cc»rtls  to  see  that  this  has  been  the  case  during  the  past  two 
or  thn'e  thousand  years,  but  esj>ecially  so  far  as  regards  the  histori- 
cal races.  It  is  probably  true  only  to  a  less  degree  of  the  rest  of 
mankind.  It  is  al.so  a  safe  inference  that  what  we  can  thus  plainly 
see  at  the  end  of  the  series  has  been  true  for  all  the  earlier  terms  of 
it,  luck  entirely  through  the  human  into  the  animal  stjite  where  we 
leave  it  to  biology  to  follow  it  on  through  all  the  phylogenetic  .stages. 

Social  STAfj.vATiov 

Social  progress,  however,  is  subject  to  a  sort  of  law  of  diniinish- 
injj  returns.  The  progressive  fon*es  are  themselves  subjt»et  to  equili- 
bration and  a  rhythmic  swing,  which  gradually  diniini>lies  in 
amplitude  and  ultimately  comes  to  rest  unless  some  new  force  is 
intPMluceil.  Imitation  preserves  what  has  lj<'cn  gained,  but  after  a 
change  f*»r  the  better  has  l>een  adopted  and  its  value  recognized  it 
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becomes  sacred  with  time,  and  the  older  an  institution  is  the  more 
sacred  and  inviolate  it  is.  The  permanence  of  social  structures  from 
these  causes  thus  becomes  the  chief  obstacle  to  reform  when  this  is 
demanded  by  a  changing  environment  and  internal  growth.  Society 
is  constructed  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  a  crustacean.*  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  more  backward  and  somewhat  primitive  societies, 
while  the  later  and  higher  societies  have  been  reconstructed  more 
on  the  plan  of  the  vertebrate.     Mr.  Spencer  truly  says :  — 

The  primitive  man  is  conservative  in  an  extreme  degree.  Even  on  con- 
trasting higher  races  with  one  another,  and  even  on  contrasting  different 
classes  in  the  same  society,  it  is  observable  that  the  least  developed  are  the 
most  averse  to  change.  Among  the  common  people  an  improved  method  is 
diflBcult  to  introduce ;  and  even  a  new  kind  of  food  is  usually  disliked.  The 
uncivilized  man  Ls  thus  characterized  in  a  still  greater  degree.  His  simpler 
nervous  system,  sooner  losing  its  plasticity,  is  still  less  able  to  take  on  a 
modified  mode  of  action.  Hence  both  an  unconscious  adhesion,  and  an 
avowed  adhesion,  to  that  which  is  established.^ 

This  also  accounts  for  the  prevalent  idea  in  civilized  nations  that 
progress  is  the  normal  condition  and  always  welcome.  Says 
Bagehot : — 

Our  habitual  instructors,  our  ordinary  conversation,  our  inevitable  and 
ineradicable  prejudices,  tend  to  make  us  think  that  **  Progress"  is  the  normal 
fact  in  human  society,  the  fact  which  we  should  expect  to  see,  the  fact  which 
we  should  be  surprised  if  we  did  not  see.  But  history  refutes  this.  The 
ancients  had  no  conception  of  progress;  they  did  not  so  much  as  reject  the 
idea;  they  did  not  even  ent<?rtain  the  idea.  Oriental  nations  are  just  the 
same  now.  Since  history  began  they  have  always  been  what  they  are. 
Savages  again,  do  not  improve  ;  tliey  hardly  seem  to  have  the  basis  on  which 
to  l)uild,  nuu'h  less  the  material  to  jmt  up  anything  worth  having.  Only  a 
few  nations,  and  those  of  European  origin,  advance  ;  and  yet  these  think  — 
seem  irresistibly  compelled  to  think  —  such  advance  to  l)e  inevitaMe,  natural, 
and  eternal.'^ 

Sir  Henry  Sumner  Elaine,  speaking  from  a  still  wider  range  of 
observation,  fully  corroborates  these  statements  when  he  says :  — 

Each  individual  in  India  is  a  slave  to  the  customs  of  the  grou]i  to  whioh 
he  helom^s.  .  .  .  The  eomieil  of  village  eld«'rs  (loes  not  command  anythinix. 
it  m^^rely  declares  what  has  always  Wen.  Nor  does  it  generally  declare  that 
which  it  believes  some  hi^jher  power  to  have  commanded:  those  most 
entitled  to  sin^ak  on  the  sul>j«*ct  (h'uy  that  the  natives  of   India  necessarily 

1  This  happy  comparison  was  inad<^  by  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte.  Sec  the  }fonist 
for  .Faiiuary,  IIKK).  \',,1.  X,  j).  n;i. 

-  "  I'rinciph's  of  So(i..loj,-y."  Yu].  I,  p.  TH  (§  aS). 

3  "  Physics  and  Polities,"  New  York,  1S77.  pp.  41-42. 
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rpqaire  divine  or  political  authority  as  the  ba.<iid  of  their  usagiM;   their 
axiti«iuity  w  by  itself  assumecl  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  obeying  theiu.^ 

It  is  indisputable  that  much  the  greatest  ]»art  uf  niankimi  ha^  never 
nhown  a  particle  of  desire  that  its  cinl  institutions  should  be  improved 
ftihce  i\w  moment  when  external  completeness  was  first  given  to  them  by 
emU>diiiient  in  some  |>ermanent  record.^ 

Vaiit  I»c)(»ulati(ms,  some  of  them  with  a  civilization  considerable  but  jie- 
culiar.  cleU-st  that  which  in  the  language  of  the  West  wouM  Ikj  called 
n?fonn.  The  entire  Mohammedan  world  detests  it.  The  multitu<ies  of 
c«»lonHl  men  who  swarm  in  the  great  continent  of  Africa  detest  it,  an<i  it  is 
deti-?«ted  by  that  large  jiart  of  mankind  which  we  are  accustonn»d  to  leave 
tm  one  side  as  barbarous  or  savage.  The  millioiLs  upon  millions  of  men 
mho  fill  the  Chinese  Empire  loatlie  it  and  (what  is  more)  despise  it.  .  .  . 
The  (*n(»rmoiis  mass  of  the  Indian  |>opulation  hates  and  dreads  change.  .  .  . 
To  tlie  fact  tliat  the  enthusiasm  for  change  is  comparatively  rare  must  l)e 
addevi  thi*  fact  that  it  is  extremely  modem.  It  is  known  but  to  a  small  ' 
ftart  uf  mankind,  ami  to  that  part  but  for  a  short  |ierio<l  during  a  history  of 
incalculable  length.* 

To  all  of  which  it  may  be  added  that  even  these  few  persons  in  the 
most  enli^litened  countries  desire  change  or  "  reform  "  only  in  certain 
institutions  and  by  no  means  in  all.     As  Dr.  Ross  fittingly  puts  it :  — 

H«>w  few  there  are  who  honestly  believe  that  improvement  is  jwssible 
anywhere  and  everj'where!  Who  expects  change  in  worship  or  finierals,  as 
b«  expectn  it  in  siu-gery?  Who  admits  that  the  marriage  instituti<»n  or  the 
ci»urt  of  justice  is  improvable  as  well  as  the  dynamo?  Who  conc«»<les  the 
rt-lativity  <»f  woman's  sjihere  or  private  proj»<.*rty»  as  he  concedes  that  of 
tin*  [liaiio  or  the  skyscrajHT?* 

All  this  may  seem  incomiKitible  with  the  general  law  of  progress, 
and  may  lead  some  to  won<ler  how  there  can  have  been  any  juogress 
at  all.  My  puqiose  in  intrwlucing  it  is  to  dear  the  ground  for  the 
application  of  the  real  dynamic  principles.  But  another  even  more 
serious  fact  must  also  Ik»  frankly  avowed. 

SoriAL  Dkcjkvkkatiox 

Tlie  universally  n»cognize<l  fact  that  8(K*ial  degeneration  some- 
times wcurs  has  KmI  many  to  look  upon  it  as  the  natural  antithesis 
of  hoc'ial  progress,  and  it  is  said  tliat  nations  and  races  have  their 

t  "  Vl)Ia;:<*  ^'omniiinitiert  In  the  East  aiul  WVut,"  by  Sir  Hmry  Sinnner  Maine, 
Xrw  York,  1*0*).  pp.  1.^14:  <W. 

-  ••  AnHffit  I-iw,  it«*roiin««tion  with  tho  Karly  lli-iton-  of  Sn.irty.  a!»«l  it"*  Krlation 
to  M^fclrm  H«*ai*."  by  H«»nr>'  SiinuuT  Maine,  witli  an  IntPMlnctlnn  by  'ni«o.b»rf  W. 
Dnii^ht.     Thinl  Amfri«an  fn»m  fifth  I^unlon  i«Iitioti.  N«\v  York,  Iss;;,  |.|..  Jl  J-J. 

•  ••  F'opuUr  linvtrnnu-nt."  by  Hfiirv  Suiiiimt  Main*-,  New  York.  !*<«<».  pp.  i;5-J-l.T4. 

*  ••S<>clal  «'<»nirol,"  New  York.  P.HU.  p.  VXt. 
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regular  stages  of  youth,  maturity,  and  decline  as  with  old  age.  The 
basis  of  truth  in  all  this  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  V,  under  the 
head  of  Sympodial  Development.  It  was  there  shown  that  there  is 
no  true  opposite  to  any  form  of  evolution,  that  development  never 
goes  backward,  retracing  the  steps  it  has  taken,  and  that  the  loss  of 
any  structure  that  has  been  acquired  can  only  take  place  through 
the  crowding  out  or  extinction  of  the  organisms  possessing  such 
structure,  which  is  always  done  by  the  rise  of  other  more  vigorous 
organisms  competing  successfully  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  It 
was  also  there  shown  that  human  races  are  no  exception  to  this  law. 
There  is  therefore  little  to  be  said  here  except  to  point  out  the 
place  that  social  degeneration  occupies  in  social  mechanics  and 
especially  in  social  dynamics.  The  chief  question  is  whether 
degeneracy  constitutes  a  movement  in  the  same  sense  as  progress, 
so  as  to  make  it  a  factor  in  the  dynamic  life  of  society.  It  is  usually 
held  to  be  such,  but  it  now  becomes  clear  that  this  view  requires 
qualification.  Degeneration  or  decadence,  if  we  make  these  terms 
synonymous,  is  not  strictly  dynamic,  but  quasi-pathologic.  There 
is  only  one  form  of  it  that  seems  to  constitute  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  and  this  is  parasitic  degeneracy.  This,  as  was  shown  in  Chap- 
ter IV,  is  always  a  product  of  the  law  of  parsimony,  and  works 
really  to  the  advantage  of  the  being  undergoing  it.  When  a  hand- 
some moth,  the  agile  form  and  gay  colors  of  which  were  produced 
by  natural  and  sexual  selection,  abandons  its  cc)mi)etitive  life  and 
attaches  itself  to  a  host  from  whose  stored  tissues  it  directly  and 
far  more  easily  draws  an  abundant  subsistence,  its  wings  become 
useless  and  abort  under  the  Lamarck ian  principle  of  disuse,  its 
form  becomes  tiesliy,  obese,  and  uncouth,  and  all  its  beauty  vanislu^s, 
because  no  lon^^cr  needed  in  the  struj^gle  for  existence.  To  the 
esthetic  looker-on  this  is  degeneracy,  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
evolution  it  is  also  de<^eneracy,  since  it  is  change  in  the  direction  of 
simplicity  of  structure,  althouy;li  not  in  a  direction  just  the  reverse 
of  tliat  l)y  whi(.*li  the  former  more  (complex  structure  was  acquired. 
But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  advantai^e  of  the  orjjranism  it  is 
proi,'ress,  since  for  the  organism  the  last  estate  is  better  than  the 
first.  Social  parasitism  of  every  kind  conforms  to  the  ju-inciple  of 
organic  parasitism,  and  therefore  does  not  constitute  reicression.  as 
the  ()])posite  of  proj^n^ssion.  It  is  not  strictly  pathologic,  and  it 
may  be  classed  as  a  form  of  social  i)roLcress. 
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If  savage  man  has  come  out  of  an  animal  state  (Homo  descended 
from  Pithecanthropus),  if  barbaric  man  has  come  from  savage 
man,  if  half-civilized  man  has  come  from  barbaric  man,  if  civilized 
man  lias  come  from  half-civilized  man,  if  enlightened  man  has  come 
from  early  civilized  man,  then  there  has  in  the  long  run  always  been 
progress  in  spite  of  all  the  forms  of  degeneracy  and  all  the  rhythms 
to  which  this  series  of  phenomena  has  been  subjected.  The  later 
>teps  in  the  series  we  know  to  have  taken  place,  because  we  liave 
a  rtinnected  historical  account  of  them.  The  very  earliest  steps  are 
pretty  clearly  taught  by  zoology,  paleontology,  embryology,  and 
|»hyh>geny.  The  only  ones  that  are  not  clearly  vouched  for  are 
the  sec4)nd  and  third,  and  even  here  we  are  not  altogether  without 
evidfHi^,  while  all  theory,  all  logic,  and  all  scientific  analogy  sui>- 
l»ort  them.  Ethnologists  have  described  certain  low  races  whom 
they  suppose  to  have  degenerated  from  some  higher  state,  as,  for 
t^xaiiiph*,  the  Veddahs,  the  Akkas,  the  Fuegians,  and  even  the  Ainos 
and  the  Esquimaux.  From  this  there  are  certain  to  be  some  who 
will  '^juinp  at  the  conclusion"  that  all  savages  are  degenerates. 
This  in  but  to  revive  the  old  doctrine  of  a  "  golden  age  ''  and  the  de- 
ceneracy  of  all  mankind,  or  at  least  Aristotle's  doctrine  that  all  sav- 
ai^s  have  <iegenerated  from  a  civilized  state.  These  doctrines  have 
ail  liet-n  definitely  set  at  rest  by  Lyell,*  Tylor,*  Lubbock,'  and  others, 
and  need  not  occupy  us. 

Social  Instahilitv 

Althouf^h  everything  points  to  social  evolution  as  having  always 
p»ne  (m  and  as  still  going  on,  and  although  there  are  no  indications 
th;it  there  is  now  or  ever  has  been  any  true  swial  involution  in  the 
sense  of  retracing  the  steps  that  havi*  b<HMi  taken,  still,  it  must  not 
Yttr  inftfrred  that  all  the  modern  discussion  of  the  problem  of  social 
ilt^*ailence  is  to  no  purjwse  or  based  on  vain  imaginings.  The  real 
pri>l)lem  is  how  to  s<»cure  social  stability.  Tlie  coniplicatiHl  pnn'ess 
by  which  swietieg  are  fornie<l,  as  s«*t  forth  in  the  last  rhapt«*r,  ren- 
d#-n*  th«*m  somewhat  delicate  stnictures,  and  althouj^'h  the  degree  of 
s««'ia]  efficifUfv  increases  directly  with  tlu*  (U*grtM»  of  eonij>lexity,  the 

»  •'  Anti<|iiity  of  Man."  HiaptiT  XIX.  I>.tnIon.  isi^l.  p.  ;C'.». 

*  •*  friniitlve  Ciiltun*.**  I>m.l«m.  1h7I,  pp.  VJ  ff. 

*  linTi*h  A>»<uici;ition  Ki'pi»rt.  iMimh-*'  .M««-tin-.  I'm".?.  I>»n«iiui.  ls«i»*.  I'l.  II,  Niitir#'« 
Airl  Ab«tnM-tA.  pp.  121  IT. 
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degree  of  stability  seems  to  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  grade 
of  aggregation.  We  meet  here  with  a  fresh  application  of  the  law 
that  was  seen  to  prevail  in  the  organic  world,  and  which  was  charac- 
terized by  the  phrase :  survival  of  the  plastic.  There  is  a  constant 
tendency  in  society  to  ossificcUion,  growing  out  of  the  intense  appre- 
ciation that  all  mankind  displays  for  those  social  stnictnres  that  have 
served  a  good  purpose.  Men  perpetually  praise  the  bridge  that 
took  them  across  the  river  of  life,  and  continue  to  praise  it  and  cling 
to  it  after  its  timbers  have  decayed  and  its  abutments  begin  to 
crumble.  This  highly  useful  conservatism  thus  becomes  a  dangerous 
misoneism,  and  the  very  stability  which  men  thus  seek  to  secure 
becomes  a  source  of  weakness.  Here  we  encounter  the  distinction 
between  the  stable  and  the  labile^  or  ratlier  the  real  connection  be- 
tween the  two.  For  only  the  labile  is  truly  stable,  just  as  in  the 
domain  of  living  things,  only  the  plastic  is  enduring.  For  lability 
is  not  an  exact  synonym  of  instability,  as  the  dictionaries  teach,  but 
embodies  besides  the  idea  of  flexibility  and  susceptibility  to  change 
without  destruction  or  loss.  It  is  that  quality  in  institutions  which 
enables  them  to  change  and  still  persist,  which  converts  their  equilib- 
rium into  a  moving  equilibrium,  and  which  makes  possible  their 
adaptation  to  both  internal  and  external  modification,  to  changes  in 
both  individual  character  and  the  environment. 

As  there  is  no  such  thing  in  physics  as  absolute  rest,  so  there  is  no 
such  thing  in  society  as  absolute  stagnation,  so  that  when  a  society 
makes  for  itself  a  proerustean  bed  it  is  simply  preparing  the  way 
for  its  own  destruction  by  the  on-moving  agencies  of  social  dynamics. 
The  law  of  the  instability  of  the  homogeneous  will  alone  prevent  the 
continuance  of  a  changeless  state,  but  as  structures  once  formed 
never  retrace  the  steps  through  which  they  were  created,  they  must 
either  change  organically  and  move  on  to  higher  stages  or  they  must 
succumb  to  the  i)ressure  exerted  by  surrounding  dynamic  influences. 
The  case  is  })recisely  the  same  here  as  that  descril)ed  in  Chapter  V, 
when  dealing  with  the  causes  of  the  extinction  of  species  and  of 
trunk  lines  of  descent  under  the  influence  of  sympoilial  development. 
It  is  this  that  is  meant  by  the  instability  of  society  or  of  civilization. 
Social  decadence  is  never  universal.  If  it  is  going  on  in  one  place 
a  corresponding  social  progress  is  going  on  in  others,  and  thus  far 
tln»  loss  has  always  been  more  than  made  up  by  the  gain.  The 
causes  of  social  decadence  have  been  so  widely,  I  will  not  say  deeply. 
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discussed  in  recent  times  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  them.  They 
are  personal,  racial,  and  social.*  We  may  therefore  admit  the  force 
of  the  arguments  of  the  school  of  criminal  anthropologists  headed 
bv  Lombroso,  of  the  school  of  anthroposociologists  headed  by  La- 
pouge«  of  the  school  of  individualists  headed  by  Deniolins,  and 
of  .the  statisticians,  who  have  demonstrated  the  law  that  the  in- 
«Te:i.»i4»  of  intelligence  and  of  i)opulation  are  inversely  projKjrtional ; 
we  may  concede  with  Nietzsche  that  a  high  state  of  morals  and 
civility  is  in  a  certain  sense  decadent,  and  with  other  extremists 
that  all  forms  of  collective  existence  are  to  some  extent  at  the  ex- 
pense of  virility ;  we  may  recognize  all  these  factors  of  the  problem 
without  being  thereby  blinded  to  the  principal  fact  that  in  society 
ao<l  in  the  human  race  generally  the  series  has  thus  far  l)een  and 
still  remains  an  ascending  one,  and  that  social,  organic,  and  cosmic 
evolution  prevail  and  have  i)revaile<l  to  the  limit  of  our  powers  of 
fathoming  the  universe.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  scientific 
optimism  should  not,  and,  properly  interpreted,  does  not  teach  any 
fais^ezfaire  doctrine,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  close  our  eyes  to  the 
|iat4'nt  flicts  of  social  instability. 

But  I  may  as  well  repeat  here  what  was  said  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  section,  that  my  purpose  in  discussing  social  stagnation, 
fiuiial  degeneration,  and  social  instability  has  b<»en  to  i)repare  the 
way  for  the  clear  and  intelligent  discussion  of  the  true  principles  of 
social  dynamics.  These  subjects  now  so  engross  ])iiblic  attention 
that  all  pn)per  perspective  is  destroyed,  and  the  picture  presented 
of  human  society  has  become  distorted  and  obscured. 

Dynamic  Puinciples 

In  some  respects  social  dynamics  is  a  more  com]»lex  branch  of 
social  mechxuiics  than  social  statics.  In  the  latter  we  found  that  all 
the  phennmena  were  controlled  by  a  single  principle,  that  of  so<*ial 
»»ynfr;r%'.  under  which  social  energy  is  equilibrated  and  scnial  stnie- 
tures  are  formed.  In  social  dynamics,  on  the  contrary,  sevenil  quite 
distinct  ]»rinciple8  must  l)e  reeo^nized.  We  shall  endeavor  to  n-duee 
th«"*e  to  three,  or  at  least  to  confine  ourselves  ehietly  t<»  the  thre«» 
lea^lintr  dynamic  ]»rineiples.  These  are,  first,  r/Z/T' /•'/«/ v  nf  ^ntt  nfinf, 
manifested  chiefly  in  the   erossini;  of  eultures,   and   hy    whieh   the 

'  S»f»  tli«»  r»^'fnt  at»l«*  .irtirl**  nn  thU  ^.ulijf*  t  l»y  Mi««s  Sarah  K.  Siiiinns.  Ami.  .!<•»«/. 
P>.LawtS-<.  S<i.,  niila.|.-IHii.i.  Vol.  XVllI,  SeptiMnlH-r,  11«H,  pp.  2r.l-J74. 
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equilibrium  of  social  structures  is  disturbed,  converting  stability 
into  lability ;  second,  innovation^  due  to  psychic  exuberance,  through 
which  the  monotonous  rejjetition  of  social  heredity  is  interrupted, 
and  new  vistas  are  gained ;  and  third,  conation,  or  social  effort,  by 
which  the  social  energy  is  applied  to  material  things,  resulting  in 
poesis  and  achievement.  All  these  principles  are  unconscious  social 
agencies  working  for  social  progress. 

Difference  of  Potential.  —  This  expression  is  of  course  borrowed 
from  modern  physics,  and  I  shall  assume  that  the  reader  is  familiar 
with  the  distinction  between  potential  and  kinetic  energy.  It  is  the 
broadest  of  all  the  dynamic  principles,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  cosmic  prin- 
ciple like  that  of  synergy.  I  cannot  deal  with  it  in  all  its  bearings 
upon  social  science,  but  must  confine  myself  chiefly  to  its  one  great 
application,  the  crossing,  or  cross  fertilization  of  cultures.  Although 
I  do  not  refer  here  especially  to  the  physiological  aspect  of  the 
question,  still,  as  this  furnishes  the  clearest  illustration  of  the 
principle  I  shall  make  free  use  of  it,  and  to  render  it  still  more 
clear  I  shall  begin  the  discussion  with  a  glance  at  the  nature  of 
sex. 

Biologists  have  only  recently  discovered  the  principle  of  sex.  It 
bad  always  been  supposed,  and  is  still  popularly  supposed,  that  the 
purpose  of  sex  is  to  insure  reproduction.  But,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  sound,  sex  has  fundamentally  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
n'prodiiction.  Not,  of  course,  that  in  the  higher  animals  reproduc- 
tion is  possible  except  through  the  organs  of  sex,  but  the  great  num- 
ber of  organisms  now  known  to  science  which  possess  no  sex,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  reproduce  asexiially  in  the  most  prolific  man- 
ner, clearly  shows  that  sex  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  reproduction. 
What,  tlien,  is  the  purpose  of  sex  ?  AVhat  office  does  it  perform  in 
orjL^'auic  economy  ?  The  answer  that  modern  biolog}'  gives  to  this 
(juestion  is  tliat  scr  is  a  de rice  for  krej)infj  up  a  rlifferpuce  of  irotentinl. 

In  asexual  reproduction  heredity  is  simple  re])etition.  The  struc- 
tures in  existence  exactly  rei)roduce  themselves.  The  ofTspring  is 
in  all  respects  like  the  parent.  Function  is  fully  performed. 
(irowth  and  multii)lication  go  on  at  rapid  rates.  There  may  be 
even  considerable  ])erf(»ctionment  of  these  same  structures.  But, 
as  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  all  these  are  static  operations.  The 
horticulturist  well  knows  that  propagation  by  buds,  slips,  stolons, 
"^'rafts,    etc.,    simply    continues    the    stock    indefinitely    unchanged. 
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while  propagation  by  seed  is  liable  to  produce  change  in  the  stock 
in  almost  any  direction.  Seedlings  frequently  will  not  "  come  true." 
This  is  because  seed  is  the  result  of  sexual  fertilization,  and  em- 
bodies elements  from  two  plants,  or  at  least  two  individuals  in  the 
biological  sense,  according  to  which  a  single  plant  is  composed  of 
many  individuals. 

In  native  plants  the  attentive  observer  can  clearly  see  the  effort 
of  nature  to  avail  herself  of  the  advantages  of  sex.  The  original 
auid  '^  natural "  method  of  reproduction  is  asexual,  and  all  sexual 
differentiation  has  been  a  departure  from  that  method.  But  except 
in  the  lowest  forms  sexuality  has  been  attained  throughout  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  Here,  however,  it  usually  go<»8  on  along  with  asex- 
ual reproduction.  In  fact  sexual  reproduction  in  plants  is  almost 
always  an  "alternation  of  generations."  This  phenomenon  when 
discovered  in  a  few  animals  was  regarded  as  quite  remarkable,  and 
botanists  did  not  have  the  wit  to  see  that  what  was  an  exception  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  was  the  rule  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Hut 
in  plants,  after  true  sexuality  had  Ijeen  attained  there  were  several 
ftte|is  in  the  direction  of  more  and  more  complete  dualism  in  repro- 
du<*tion.  There  are,  for  example,  the  hermaphrodite,  the  inoinecious, 
and  the  dioecious  states,  and  the  evidence  is  strong  that  this  is  the 
cirder  in  which  these  states  have  been  develo|)ed.  liut  this  is  not 
the  whole  of  the  story.  It  is  found  that  among  plants  that  hav«*, 
every  outward  api>earance  of  being  hermaphro<lite  there  are  n»any 
that  are  only  structurally  so,  but  functionally  unisexual.  There  is 
m  Tariety  of  devices  for  securing  this  result.  The  commonest  of 
these  is  what  is  called  dichogamy,  and  the  two  principal  forms  of 
di«*hogamy  are  proterandry,  by  which  the  anthers  mature  and  shed 
their  pollen  liefore  the  pistils  are  ready  for  it,  and  proterogvny,  the 
reverse  of  proterandry,  in  l)oth  of  which  self  fertilization  is  iniiKis- 
HJble.  In  other  ca.Hes,  as  commonly  in  the  strawU^rry,  although  all 
the  flowers  have  both  stamens  and  i>istils,  a  close  insj)ection  shows 
that  in  some  flowers  (»nly  the  stamens  are  functional  and  in  otliers 
only  the  pistils.  In  many  monrpcicMis  j»lants,  as,  for  exan»ple,  in  the 
wild  rice  CZizania),  the  female  flowers  are  above  the  male,  so  that 
th**  jiollen  from  the  latter  cjinnot  fall  u[)on  the  former.  l»ut  tin? 
nuniV»er  of  such  devices  is  so  great  that  no  enumeration  of  ihviu  is 
p^Hisible  here.  Everywhere  nature  is  seeking,  Jis  Dr.  CJray  happily 
expresse<l  it  "how  not  to  do  it,"  and  the  intention,  so  to  sjn*ak,  is 
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which  marriage  is  forbidden.  Everywhere  it  is  and  always  has  been 
realized  either  instinctively,  intuitively,  or  rationally,  and  now  it  has 
been  demonstrated  ex j)erimen tally,  that  close  interbreeding  is  dete- 
riorating and  endangers  tlie  life  of  society.  We  need  not  discuss 
bow  men  so  early  arrived  at  this  truth.  l*ersonalIy  I  am  disix)sed 
to  regard  it  as  in  large  part  a  survival  of  customs  so  old  that  they 
were  developed  under  the  biologic  principle  of  natural  selection. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  from  the  high  stand|X)int  of  the  sociologist 
the  truth  comes  forth  as  one  of  the  clearest  exemplihcations  of  the 
universal  principle  of  social  dynamics  for  which  the  phrase  difference 
of  potential  seems  to  be  the  clearest  expression. 

But  difference  of  potential  is  a  social  as  well  as  a  physiological 
and  a  physical  principle,  and  perhaps  we  shall  hnd  the  eiisiest  transi- 
tion from  the  physiological  to  the  social  in  view^ing  the  deteriorating 
effects  of  close  interbreeding  from  the  standpoint  of  the  environment 
instead  of  from  that  of  the  organism.  A  long-continued  uniform 
environment  is  more  deteriorating  than  similarity  of  blocxl.  Persons 
who  remain  for  their  whole  lives,  and  their  descendants  after  them, 
in  the  same  spot,  surrounded  by  precisely  the  same  conditions,  and 
intermarry  with  others  doing  the  same,  and  who  continue  this  for  a 
aeries  of  generations,  deteriorate  mentally  at  least,  and  probably  also 
phy»ir*ally,  although  there  may  not  be  any  mixing  of  blood.  Their 
whole  lives,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  become  fixed  and  monoto- 
nous, and  the  jtartners  chosen  for  continuing  the  nice  have  nothing 
new  to  add  to  each  other's  stock.  There  is  no  variation  of  the  social 
monat^my,  and  the  result  is  socially  the  same  as  close  consanguineal 
interbreeding.  On  the  other  hand,  a  case  in  which  a  man  should, 
without  knowing  it,  marry  his  own  sister,  after  they  had  been  long 
separated  and  living  under  widely  diflferont  skies,  would  i)roba- 
bly  entail  no  sjiecial  deterioration,  and  their  different  conditions  of 
life  would  have  produced  practically  the  same  effect  as  if  they  were 
not  related. 

Tlie  transition  from  this  8emi-physiolo«,ncal  aspect  of  the  sul)j<*ct 
to  the  wholly  sociological  one  is  easy.  The  cross  fertilization  of 
etiltures  is  to  sociology  what  the  cross  fertilization  of  germs  is  to 
bioloiri'.  A  culture  is  a  social  structure,  a  social  organism,  if  any 
one  prefers,  and  ideas  are  its  germs.  'These  may  Im?  mixrd  or  crossed, 
and  th*"  t^ffei't  \%  the  same  as  that  of  crossini;  hereditary  stniiiis. 
The  proeess  by  which  the  greater  jiart  of  this  has  been  accomplished. 
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at  least  in  the  early  history  of  human  society,  is  the  struggle  of 
races.     In  the  last  chapter  we  discussed  this  phenomenon  from  one 
point  of  view.     We  saw  in  it  the  working  of  the  principle  of  social 
synergy,  equilibrating  antagonistic  social  forces  and  constructing 
human  institutions.     We  kept  as  completely  out  of  view  as  possible 
the  other  and  equally  important  point,  viz.,  the  simultaneous  and 
concomitant  working  of  the  principle  of  the  difference  of  potential. 
A  race  of  men  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  physical  system  possessing  a 
large  amount  of  potential  energy,  but  often  having  reached  such  a 
complete  state  of  equilibrium  that  it  is  incapable  of  performing  any 
but  the  normal  functions  of  growth  and  multiplication.    It  is  reduced 
by  the  very  principle  that  constructed  it  to  the  power  of  simple  re[)e- 
tition.     Under  the  head  of  Social  Stagnation  at  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter  it  was  shown  that  most  savage  and  barbaric  races  are 
actually  in  this  state.     They  want  no  change  and  ask  for  nothing 
that  does  not  already  exist ;  nay  they  detest  and  consistently  oppose 
all  change.     If  it  were  left  to  the  initiative  of  such  races  there  never 
would  be  any  social  progress.     We  may  go  further  and  say  that  if  it 
were  left  to  the  deliberate  and  conscious  action  of  mankind  human 
progress  would  be  impossible.      Fortunately  there  are  great  cosmic, 
unconscious  principles  that  work  for  progress  against  the  eternal 
resistance  of  established  social  structures. 

By  sheer  force  of  cirfuinstance,  b}^  the  exuberant  fertility  of 
mankind,  by  the  pushing  out  of  boundaries  to  avoid  overcrowding, 
by  wanderings  and  migrations,  different  races,  charged  with  poten- 
tial energy  locked  up  in  varied  cults  and  customs,  tongues  and 
tendencies,  experience  wholly  fortuitous  encounters  and  collisions, 
resulting  in  conflicts  and  conquests,  whereby  all  these  divergent 
idca-^'crnis  are  first  hurled  ])romiscu()usly  together  and  then  rudely 
jostled  and  stirred  into  a  heterogeneous  menstruum  that  tends  to 
polarize  on  the  social  spindle,  but  ultimately  blends  in  the  manner 
described  under  the  head  of  Social  Karyokinesis.  Every  one  of  these 
social  Aahujfn  thus  forced  into  intimate  relations  is  full  of  enerjry 
wliich  can  only  be  released  by  chan.ufing  its  potential,  and  this  is 
what  is  done  by  the  action  of  dissimilar  foreign  Anhvjpn  brought 
into  contact  with  them.  In  the  last  chapter  only  the  synergetic  or 
constructive  effects  of  the  struggle  of  races  were  described.  Hut 
the  social  e(iuilibrium  thus  produced  is  always  a  moving  equilibrium. 
Without  destroying   the   structures  i)roduced  by  social  synergy  a 
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molecular  or  differential  change  is  constantly  taking  place  whereby 
they  are  perpetually  changing  in  t}'pe  and  evolving  into  new  and 
higher  type«  of  structure.  This  is  the  dynamic  movement  caused 
by  the  change  of  potential,  which  is  in  turn  the  result  of  the  cross 
fertilization  of  cultures. 

Progress  results  from  the  fusion  of  unlike  elements.  This  is 
creative,  because  from  it  there  results  a  third  something  which  is 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  but  different  from  both  and  sojnething 
new  and  superior  to  either.  But  these  elements,  although  they 
must  be  unlike,  must  possess  a  certain  degree  of  similarity  so  as 
not  to  be  incomixatible  and  unassimilable.  It  must  be  cross  fertiliza- 
tion and  not  hybridization.  All  cultures  are  supposed  to  be  assimi- 
lable. Whatever  is  human  must  have  some  points  of  agreement. 
Just  as  all  races  are  fertile  inter  se,  so  all  human  institutions  may 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  species.  Still  there  are  some 
races  whose  culture  differs  so  widely  from  that  of  others  that  they 
seem  to  form  an  exception  to  this  law.  Such  differences  are,  how- 
ever, usually  differences  of  degree  and  result,  as  explained  in  the 
last  chapter,  from  differences  in  the  rank  or  order  of  the  two 
societies  as  measured  by  the  number  of  assimilations  which  they 
have  undergone.  They  are  theoretically,  but  not  practicivlly  assimi- 
lable. The  one  has  so  little  potential  energy  that  it  produces  no 
ap{>reoiabIe  effect  on  the  other,  while  the  higher  civilization  imme- 
diately overwhelms,  engulfs,  and  absorks,  or  destroys  the  lower. 

The  distinction  between  cross  fertiliz^ition  and  hybridization  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  effect  that  different  ideas  sometimes  produce. 
Let  a  Hegelian,  who  proceeds  from  the  standpoint  of  thought  or 
spirit,  attempt  t4>  discuss  any  philosophical  question  with  a  man 
of  science,  who  proceeds  from  the  stan(liK)int  of  coiuirete  facts,  and 
they  will  make  no  hea^lway.  They  cannot  understand  each  other. 
There  is  no  common  ground  to  stand  ujMm.  Their  ideas  will  no 
more  mix  than  oil  an<l  water.  They  are  infertile.  But  let  a 
zijf»Uigist  an<l  a  Initanist  discuss  some  ipiestion  of  general  bioloj^y, 
the  data  for  which  are  found  in  Ixtth  the  organic  kingdoms,  and 
their  ideas  will  instantly  attract  and  sujiplement  each  other.  Kach 
will  aildu<*e  fresh  illustrations  from  his  own  field  that  will  illumi- 
nate those  of  the  other  and  they  will  haruionize  and  i»r(»L;ress  p«*r- 
feetly.  In  a  wonl,  their  ideas  will  cros^  tt^rtilize  eath  other.  It  i.i 
not  otherwise  with  human  societies  brou.;ht  into  contact. 
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Again,  anything  that  increases  social  activity,  especially  if  it 
affects  the  intensity  of  this  activity,  is  dynamic  Thus  increase  of 
population,  in  and  of  itself,  is  not  dynamic,  but  there  is  sftch  a  thing 
as  the  ^^  dynamic  density  "  of  population^  and  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  "  material  density."  ^  By  the  friction  of  mind  upon  mind, 
especially  in  a  mixed  population  of  a  certain  density,  there  is  pro- 
duced a  difference  of  potential  among  individuals  which  is  in  a  high 
degree  dynamic. 

It  is  impossible  in  dealing  with  this  subject  to  avoid  the  bearing 
of  war  and  peace  on  human  progress.  All  civilized  men  realize  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  if  sociology  has  any  utilitarian  purposes  one  of 
these  certainly  is  to  diminish  or  mitigate  these  horrors.  But  pure 
sociology  is  simply  an  inquiry  into  the  social  facts  and  conditions, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  utilitarian  purposes.  In  making  this 
objective  inquiry  it  finds  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  war  has  been  the 
chief  and  leading  condition  of  human  progress.  This  is  perfectly 
obvious  to  any  one  who  understands  the  meaning  of  the  stru^le  of 
races.  When  races  stop  struggling  progress  ceases.  They  want  no 
progress  and  they  have  none.  For  all  primitive  and  early,  undevel- 
oped races,  certainly,  the  condition  of  peace  is  a  condition  of  social 
stagnation.  We  may  enlarge  to  our  soul's  content  on  the  blessings 
of  peace,  but  the  facts  remain  as  stated,  and  cannot  be  successfully 
disproved. 

As  regards  the  more  civilized  races,  this  much  at  least  must 
be  admitted.  The  inhabitants  of  southern,  central,  and  western 
Europe,  call  them  Aryan,  Indo-Germanic,  or  anything  you  please, 
and  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  their  history  can  be  traced 
ba<*k  and  their  origin  discovered  or  not,  have  led  the  civilization  of 
tlie  Avoild  ever  since  there  were  any  records.  They  are  and  have 
Imh^u  throu^^hout  all  this  time  the  re])ository  of  the  highest  culture, 
thry  have  the  largest  amount  of  social  efficiency,  they  have  achieved 
the  most,  and  they  represent  the  longest  uninterrupted  inheritance 
and  transmission  of  human  achievement.  The  several  nations  into 
which  this  race  is  now  divided  are  the  products  of  compound  assimila- 
tion (»f  a  higher  order  than  that  of  other  nations.    As  a  consequence 

^  Cf.  I'^inilo  l>iirkheim.  **  Los  Ri-^los  do  la  M»*thodo  sooiolosjiiino."  2*  cnI..  Paris, 
1*.H)1.  pp.  l.'H»-14().  This  question  was  also  ably  <liscusse<l  by  M.  Adolphe  C4^te 
ill  oiif  ui  his  vory  last  contriliulioiis  to  sooiolo^y,  "  I^-  Faotour  Population  dans 
IKvolutioii  sociale,"  /?c'i'.  //<^  de  !SoC(vh(/ir,{\^  Aunce,  Aout-Septembre,  1901,  pp. 

r.ij'.Mirj. 
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of  all  tills  this  race  has  become  the  domizasLi  rai^e  of  ;^  g-I:<]ie.  As 
such  it  has  undertaken  the  vork  of  eraesiiirif  r..$  i:«riLi*xi  ot^x 
other  parts  of  the  earth.  It  has  alre^ij  srcy^l  cvrr  tb?  w>:Cr  <:4 
South  and  North  Ameriea,  OTtrr  Anstzalia.  aa  i  or<T  Sv-tbem  Afrxa. 
It  has  gained  a  firm  foothold  on  NcmLen:  Afrka.  S.^tbem  aD*i 
Eastern  Asia,  and  most  of  the  larcer  islan«is  ani  2lrv'h:(•rla^«>^  •>€ 
the  sea.  It  is  only  necessary  to  understand  the  n>oirni  L:5i*>7y  of 
the  world  and  the  changes  in  the  map  of  the  worii  to  =<«r  this. 

Much  of  this  has  been  peaoefnllj  ^rf^comjlisL^i.  bet  whenever 
any  of  the  races  prerionsly  oocapying  this  t^mtory  ha5  raise*!  any 
obstacle  to  the  march  of  the  dominant  rao^  th*r  latter  ha»  never  hesi- 
tated to  employ  force  or  resort  to  war.  Certam  teDder-hearted  i^rr- 
sons  liave  almost  always  uttered  a  faint  prote>t  against  it.  but  it  has 
been  utterly  powerless  to  stem  the  current.  i\»n>ider  for  a  moment 
the  settlement  of  North  America  by  Europeans.  It  has  been  almost 
uniTersally  felt  that  it  must  be  done,  and  any  objection  on  the 
ground  of  the  prior  occupancy  of  the  native  races  has  been  looked 
upon  as  mere  sentimentality.  There  have  Ijeen  M>called  treaties  and 
IMirr bases  and  bargains  with  the  sava^res.  but  with  such  odds  in  intel- 
licence  and  shrewdness,  as  well  as  in  advantage,  that  they  amounted 
to  no  more  than  pretense.  The  white  man  tixci  the  tprms  and  if 
the  red  man  declined  them  he  was  simply  coerced.  If  they  had  all 
been  rejected  the  result  woald  have  lieen  the  same.  From  such 
transactions  the  element  of  justice  is  wholly  excludeiL  It  is  only 
another  form  of  conquest  Indeed,  the  whole  movement  by  which 
the  master  race  of  the  (ilanet  has  extende<l  it.s  dominion  over  inferior 
races  differs  not  the  least  in  principle  from  the  primitive  movement 
de*cril>**d  in  the  last  chapter.  The  effects  are  <lifferent  only  l>ecau8e 
of  the  great  disparity  in  the  races  en;;af?ed,  due  in  turn  to  Uie 
superior  social  efficiency  of  the  dominant  race. 

Under  the  operation  of  such  a  cosmical  principle  it  seems  a  waste 
of  breath  to  urge  i«ace,  justice,  humanity,  and  yet  there  can  b«»  n«> 
donbt  that  these  moral  forces  are  giiining  strrn^^th  and  slowly  miti- 
gating: the  seventy  of  the  law  of  nature.  Hut  m it i illation  in  all  that 
can  \>e  ho|>ed  for.  The  movement  must  <xo  on,  and  there  seems  no 
place  for  it  to  stop  until,  just  as  man  has  ^ined  dominion  ov«'r  the 
animal  world,  so  the  hij»hest  type  of  man  shall  j^in  dominion  over 
all  the  lower  types  of  man.  The  ^n\iter  ])art  of  the  ]>e;M*e  aj^'itation 
is  characterized  by  total  blindness  to  all  these  broader  cosmic  farts 
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and  principles,  and  this  explains  its  complete  impotence.  There  is 
a  certain  kind  of  over-culture  which  instead  of  widening  narrows  the 
mental  horizon.  It  is  a  mark  of  an  effete  mind  to  exaggerate  small 
things  while  ignoring  great  things.  Maudlin  sentimentality  and 
inconsistent  sympathy,  thinking  on  problems  of  the  world  without 
discrimination  or  perspective,  incapacity  to  scent  the  drift  of  events 
or  weigh  the  relative  gravity  of  heterogeneous  and  unequal  facts, 
are  qualities  that  dominate  certain  minds  which,  from  culture  and 
advantages,  gain  the  credit  of  constituting  the  cream  of  the  most 
advanced  intelligence.  Far  safer  guides  are  the  crude  instincts  of 
the  general  public  in  the  same  communities.  If  the  peace  mission- 
aries could  have  made  their  counsels  prevail  there  might  have  been 
universal  peace,  nay,  general  contentment,  but  there  would  have 
been  no  progress.  The  social  pendulum  would  have  swung  through 
a  shorter  and  shorter  arc  until  at  last  it  would  have  come  to  rest, 
the  difference  of  potential  would  have  grown  smaller  and  smaller 
until  it  reached  the  zero  point,  and  all  movement  in  the  social  equi- 
librium would  have  ceased.  Whatever  may  be  best  for  the  future 
when  society  shall  become  self-conscious  and  capable  of  devising  its 
own  means  of  keeping  up  the  difference  of  potential,  thus  far  war 
and  struggle  with  all  that  they  imply  have  been  the  blind  uncon- 
scious means  by  which  nature  has  secured  this  result,  and  by  which 
a  dynaiiiie  condition  has  been  produced  and  kept  up. 

Attention  has  thus  far  been  confined  to  those  primary  social 
structures  called  races,  nations,  etc.,  which  constitute  the  forms  of 
human  asscK'iation.  There  are  other  almost  equally  important 
aspects  of  the  subject  having  their  roots  in  other  classes  of  facts, 
and  to  these  we  may  now  turn  our  attention. 

Ltnontfton.  — The  dynamic  principle  next  in  importance  to  that  of 
diiTerence  of  imtential  is  what  I  prefer  to  call  innovation.  Its  bio- 
loj^ical  hom()h)gue  is  tlie  sj}ort.  This  is  only  possible  in  sexual 
reproduction,  and  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
hereditary  elements  (Anlafj*'n)  may  remain  undeveloped  during 
many  generations  and  suddenly  appear  in  offspring  whose  {parents 
do  not  possess  the  given  qualities,  but  in  whom  they  have  lain 
latent  as  well  as  in  several  generations  of  their  ancestors.  These 
then  seem  to  be  new  elements,  and  are  called  sports.  This  may 
appear  to  be  only  an  accidental  and  subsidiary  consideration,  but  in 
its  broader  aspect  it  takes  the  form  of  what  I  have  called  fortuitous 
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rano/ioR,  an  expression  used  by  Darwin,  Spencer,  Romanes,  Cope, 
mnd  others,  but  not  always  given  its  full  significance.  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  I  studied  botany  chiefly  for  the  purjwse  of  trying  to 
arrive  at  the  laws  and  principles  of  vegetable  life,  and  with  little 
interest  in  plant  forms  as  such.  From  the  beginning  of  my  botani- 
cal investigations  I  was  struck  with  the  manifestations  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  fortuitous  variation,  and  I  finally  undertook  to  illustrate 
anil  formulate  the  i)rinciple.  On  Dec.  !.">,  1888,  I  rea<l  a  y^yer 
U-fore  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington  on:  ** Fortuitous  Varia- 
tion, as  illustrat^nl  by  the  Genus  Eupatorium,''  which  I  illustrated 
l»y  a  large  Rt*ries  of  specimens  collected  by  myself,  having  in  each 
caM-  carefully  not^^l  the  habitat.  This  i)aiK»r,  which  was  not  written, 
i^hould  have  l)een  published  with  the  illustrations,  but  I  had  not  the 
facilities  for  this,  and  contented  myself  with  sending  a  brief  abstract 
of  It  to  -V<i/wrf,  which  api)eared  in  that  journal  for  .July  2o,  1S89 
I  Vtil.  XL,  p.  'MO).  I  shall  not  introiluce  here  the  technical  part  even 
of  this  note,  but  as  it  is  now  wholly  f(»rgotten,  I  will  revive  it  by 
«pif>ting  a  jiart  of  the  conc.'luding  portitm  in  which  I  attempted  to 
explain  the  cause  of  fortuitous  variati(m. 

Orj;aniz*-<l  or  living  matter  constantly  tcmls  to  iiiiTfas^*  in  rjiiantity,  wliir-h 
may  l>»»  rfganh*<l  as  t\w  true  end  of  organio  In^in^j.  to  whir*h  th«*  ]*fr{*n'ium 
<>f  Atnirtun*.  commonly  mistaken  for  such  end,  is  only  one  of  th**  nicanH. 
K%»'ry  orjfanic  elfUifUt  may  l>e  cont^Mnplatcd  as  o«M-n|iyin^  tli»*  (•♦•iiUt  of  a 
••ph^T**.  toward  tlic  {leripher}'  of  which,  in  all  dipM-tion^  alik**,  it  .N»*«*ks  to 
«-\f<iii<L  and  would  exjiand  hut  for  physical  oli>trurtions  whirh  |in'S4Mit 
tli»*rn'»»«lvt*5«.  The  forms  which  havf*  sn<>r(*(Mlt>(l  in  .•.nr\ivini;  an*  tho>««\  and 
only  thim^,  that  were  jMi^sihli*  undiT  exist ini;  c<»niliti<»nH ;  that  is.  th«-y  have 
U-^n  ^It'V^'loptMl  ahmg  the  lin«*«  of  l<*a.st  n'-istann-.  |«r»*'i>un*  alnn;^  all  other 
hrj»*^  having  r^'HulttNi  in  failure.  Now,  the  varion.s  forms  of  ve^jetahle  and 
atiimal  life  rnprv^ent  the  hite^t  expression  of  this  law,  the  njany  |MMhil)le, 
an«i  the  only  iM»j**it>le.  results  of  this  nniver-^al  n/.*'/*  nf  or;;anir  In-in^^.  The 
•iifferent  fornix  of  Kuftatorium,  or  of  any  otluT  plant  or  animal,  that  are 
f'innd  ctfki^xisting  under  identieal  ron«litinns  mer»-ly  f»how  that  there  N^ere 
riiany  lin***  along  which  the  r<'si>tan('«'  was  not  .sullicient  to  pre\.-nt  <li-v«-l«»|»- 
in^nt.     They  are  the  Huco'sie.s  nf  natun'. 

I  di^laini  any  <l«»xin»  to  <h'«<*re«lit  or  itni»air  in  any  way  tli«-  ;:o-at  hi\%  of 
?  atnral  **dertion.  The  uuM  im|M»rtant  variations,  tho-i«  whi'h  had  nji  to 
hi;:her  ty|i^!%  of  sitnicturp,  are  the  n*-nlt  nf  that  law.  whif-li  \\i*-wint»  jeally 
«*Vf»lain«  f»r(ranic  evolution:  hut  th**  <'oinpr»*h»'n-«ion  arnl  a'-e»'pt;it,«M  of  hnth 
fMtnnil  »*#*lertiiin  and  evolution  an?  rt-tanleil  in-^t^-ad  of  In-irii:  a«lvarif«'i|  l.y 
cUiriiins  for  tlie-former  mon*  tlian  it  can  explain,  and  it  rm^'lit  n^  ^*\i  U) 
rei'ognixed  first  as  last  that  a  great  part — nurn*  ncaiiy  \»\  f.ir  the   y^rt-aUr 

R 
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part  —  of  the  variety  and  multiplicity,  as  well  as  the  interest  and  charm  of 
Nature,  is  due  to  another  and  quite  distinct  law,  which,  with  the  above 
qualifications,  may  perhaps  be  appropriately  called  "  the  law  of  fortuitous 
variation." 

At  least  one  biologist  of  note,  Mr.  George  J.  Romanes,  was 
attracted  by  this  paper,  and  urged  me  to  follow  the  subject  up 
experimentally,  which  I  was  unable  to  do.  He  brought  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Biological  Section  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  the  same  yeai*,  as  in  line  with  his  doctrine 
of  "  physiological  selection  • '  and  what  he  had  called  "  unusef ul  • '  or 
"  non-utilitarian  "  characters.  I  returned  to  the  subject  in  my  address 
as  president  of  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington  in  January, 
1890,  dealing  somewhat  more  at  length  with  the  philosophical  aspect, 
and  concluding  as  follows :  — 

Here  then  we  have  the  solution  of  by  far  the  worst  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  natural  selection.  The  beneficial  effect  need  not  be  assumed  to  begin  at 
the  initial  stage.  It  need  not  be  felt  until  well-formed  varieties  have  been 
developed  without  regard  to  any  advantage  in  the  particular  difFerences 
which  they  present.  There  seems  to  be  no  flaw  in  this  mode  of  solving  this 
paramount  problem,  and  if  it  is  objected  that  it  amounts  to  a  new  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  species,  I  am  ready  to  admit  it,  and  I  believe  that  more 
si)ecies  are  produced  by  fortuitous  variation  than  by  natural  selection. 
Natural  selection  is  not  primarily  the  cause  of  the  origin  of  species;  its 
mission  is  far  higher.     It  is  the  cause  of  tlie  origin  of  types  of  structure.^ 

It  miglit  be  supposed  that  fortuitous  variation  as  thus  explained 
was  something  quite  apart  from  the  phenomena  of  six)rts,  but  this  is 
because  in  these  papers  I  did  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  specitic 
causes  of  sueli  variations.  The  chief  cause  of  organic  variation,  as 
already  shown  in  this  chapter,  is  sex.  When  treating  of  sex  as  a 
device  of  nature  for  producing  a  difference  of  potential  I  did  not  go 
beyond  the  primary  dualism  of  tlie  parental  strains.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent tliat  for  any  developed  ori^anism  with  a  long  ])hylogeny  the 
number  of  atavistic  stirps  must  be  next  to  infinite,  and  as  any  of 
these  are  liable  to  lie  latent  during  many  generations  and  crop  out 
at  any  tinu%  the  possibilities  of  fortuitous  variation  are  enormous. 
This  is  the  inner  explanation  of  fortuitous  variation,  and  is  the  mnj 
in  which  nature  fills  every  crack,  chink,  and  cranny  into  which  it  is 
possible  for  life  to  be  thrust. 

1  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  \yasliiiip:toii.  Vol.  V.  ISOO,  p.  44. 
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I  am  not  at  this  writing  acquainted  except  at  second  hand  with 
the  exhaustiTe  work  of  Professor  Hugo  de  Vries  entitled:  -I he 
Mutationstheorie  "  (Leipzig,  1901>,  but  from  all  accuimts  1  have  seen 
of  it  I  infer  that  he  is  working  at  this  same  problem,  and  that  his 
theory  will  not  be  found  to  differ  widely  from  my  own  as  alove 
btated,  although  no  one  can  make  extended  c»bser\ations  in  such  a 
promising  field  without  discovering  the  necessity  of  qualifying,  and 
of  both  restricting  and  enlarging  the  attempts  of  others  to  formulate 
the  truth  that  tmderlies  all  the  phenomena. 

It  matters  not  by  what  name  we  designate  it,  whenever  the  life 
force  breaks  over  the  bounds  of  simple  hereditA'  and  goes  beyond 
the  process  of  merely  repeating  and  multiplying  the  structures  that 
hare  already  been  created,  it  becomes  innovation  and  changes  the 
ty|)e  of  structure.  In  biologic  language  this  is  variation,  and  all 
Tariati<»n  is  dynamic  Variation  due  to  mere  exuberance  of  life  is 
quite  as  much  so  as  when  due  to  other  causes.  These  erratic  sports, 
these  leaps  and  bowids  of  a  throbbing,  pulsating,  exultant  nature, 
under  the  life-giving  power  of  simshine  and  shower,  produce  a 
perpetual  rejuvenescence  aud  call  back  into  life  and  activity  all 
the  myriad  germ-plasms  that  have  been  pushed  aside  in  the  march 
of  heredity  ami  which  line  the  wayside  of  evolution.  These  con- 
stitute an  inexhaustible  source  of  fresh  variations,  combining  and 
recombining  in  an  endless  series  of  ever  changing  forms.  Such 
are  the  conditions  and  methods  of  organic  innovation,  with  which 
utility,  advantage,  and  fitness  to  survive  have  nothing  to  do. 

Social  innovation  proceeds  upon  the  same  jirinciple,  and  although 
the  immediate  conditions  and  accompanying  circumstances  may  aj)- 
pear  ver\'  different,  we  have  only  to  abstract  the  details  and  general- 
ize the  phenomena  to  perceive  the  fundamental  unity  of  process. 
Social  innovation  has  lieen  calle<l  inrention  by  Tarde  and  ijHjnilae 
by  Patten.*  Tarde  has  so  fully  ex]dainrd  an<l  illustrat^^d  the  j»rin- 
eifJe  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  inisuuderstanding  him.  Patten 
states  it  so  obscurely  that  in  reading  his  lx)ok  I  missed  it  entirely, 
and  would  never  have  known  what  lie  meant  if  he  had  not  ex- 
pUine^l  it  to  me  orally.  The  phenomenon  is  ]»syrhi<'  and  involves 
the  wliole  of  mind.  Invention  unduly  emphasizes  th«*  intrllertual 
md^  awl  impulse  the  feelintr  side.  Innovation  avoi<l^  l»oth  these 
extremes.  The  t«*nd«*noy  in  scnial.  :ts  in  oriranir  stnicturts  is  simply 
i  ••Tb#'<;r>'  o'  Ppt>*ip«Tlty.*'  !»y  Simon  N.  l'att«-n.  N.w  York.  !<«»_',  i»i»    ls<>  fT. 
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to  conserve  and  reproduce;   it  is  to  copy  and  repeat,  grow  and 
multiply,  but  always  to  retain  the  same  structures.     In  both  depart- 
ments the  normal  process  is  simple  metabolism,  and  social  metabolism 
would  never  any  more  than  physiological,  produce  a  new  structure. 
But  in  society  as  in  organisms  there  is  a  surplus  of  energy  that 
must  be  worked  off.     This  is  not,  however,  universally  diffused. 
It  is  a  somewhat  exceptional  product.     The  great  mass  have  no 
energy  to  spare  beyond  the  bare  needs  of  existence.     But  nature 
always  produces  irregularities  and  inequalities.     Its  method  is  ut- 
terly devoid  of  economy.     It  heaps  up  in  one  place  and  tears  away 
in  another.     There  is  a  law  which  Spencer  has  called  the  "  multipli- 
cation of  effects."     Action  begun  in  a  certain  direction  tends  more 
and  more  to  go  in  that  direction  until  all  homogeneity  is  destroyed. 
Advantage  creates  advantage.     The  smallest  fissure  through  a  dam 
helps  on  the  work  of  enlarging  that  fissure  until  the  dam  is  under- 
mined and  swept  away.     The  least  groove  on  a  mountain  slope 
causes  this  to  become  the  center  of  erosion  and  makes  a  gorge.     The 
more  a  river  bends  the  more  it  wears   and  the  bend  is  cumula- 
tively increased.     The  same  law  works  in  society.     Extremes  breed 
extremes,  and  a  state  of  equality,  if  it  could  be  conceived  to  exist, 
would  be  ephemeral.     A  state  of  inequality  would  quickly  replace 
it.     So  that  while  all  the  social  energy  if  equally  distributed  might 
leave  a  very  small  surplus  to  each  member  of  society,  the  actual 
case  is  :  vast  numbers  in  whom  the  social  energy  is  below  the  leve^^ 
of  healthy  activity  and  small  groups  in  whom  it  is  far  alx)ve  th^= 
possibility  of  ever  consuming  it.    Surplus  social  energy  is  confined  X^^kz 
these  favored  groups,  and  all  social  innovation  emanates  from  theiL^^ 
We  saw  in  the  last  chapter  how  human  association  was  brouj^^l  — :». 
about.     We  did  not,  however,  i)enetrate  into  the  inner  workings  ^_3 
the  principle  of  social  synergy.     The  great  fact  of  human  slave^x-j 
had  to  be  dismissed  with  a  sentence.      A  word  to  the  wise  \s;~  s:^ 
sufheient.     The  historian  has  too  often  told  this  story.     The  Im.  i  = 
torian  has  also  fully  described  the   system  of  caste,   but  usuiklT^ 
without  giving  any  idea  of  its  cause,  or  else  a  wrong  idea.     >^  <-j 
has  he  neglected  the  fact  of  a  leisure  class,  and  often  he  has  cior 
reetly  portrayed  the  advantages  that  have  accrued   to  the  wor-IJ 
from  the  leisure  class.     Our  present  task  is  to  point  out  that  scH.'i;ii 
innovation  has  been  lari^'ely  due  to  this  form  of  social  inequality 
Not   wholly,  however,  and   it   is  only   necessary  that  the  priiiirvrr 
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wants  be  supplied  without  exhausting  the  social  energy  for  it  to 
crop  out  in  the  form  of  innovation.  There  is  a  social  bathmism  or 
growth  force  which  ever  presses.  Physical  wants  must  be  sui)plie(i, 
and  most  of  this  energy  is  thus  ex{)ended,  but  everything  goes  to 
show  that  the  moment  this  is  done  this  energy  overflows  in  the 
direction  of  doing  something  new.  This  overflow,  too,  takes  all 
con<*eivable  forms  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is  utterly 
waste<l,  often  more  tlian  wasted.  One  only  needs  to  read  Professor 
Veblen's  book '  to  see  that  this  is  so,  but  he  intentionally  left  out 
of  view  the  other  side,  and  he  would  probably  agree  that  there  is 
another  side.  It  only  helps  to  emphasize  two  truths:  the  non- 
economical  character  of  all  of  nature's  j)rocesses,  and  the  small 
tn\ount  of  energy  that  really  makes  for  evolution  or  social  progress. 
The  ap|>arently  large  gains  in  this  direction  are  due  to  the  almost 
unlimited  time  that  there  has  been  in  which  to  realize  them. 

It  is  our  task  to  consider  the  other  side  and  show,  not  what  the 

l«»ure  class   has  done  for   human   j)rogress,  because   others  have 

already  done  that,  but  more  sjHJcifically  how  it  has  done  it.     Mr. 

^VWen  himself  has  given  us  the  key  to  the  whole  process.     It  is  his 

''instinct  of  workmanship,''  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 

^O'naiuic  principle  of  innovation.     The  odium  of  labor,  as  he  has  so 

'ogfniously  shown,  is  something  conventional  and  artificial.     If  body 

^^  mind  is  not  fatigued  with  the  effort  required  to  satisfy  the  needs 

^'   existence,  activity  in  either  is  jdeasurable.     As  was  shown  in 

^-  haptf'r  V,  not  only  is  all  nonnal  exercise  of  the  faculties  a  satisfac- 

^^^nu  hut  at  l)Ottom  all  pleasure,  all  enjoyment,  and  all  good  consist 

*n   the  normal  exercise  of  the  faculties.     All  want  and  all  jiain,  and 

*^**  whole  of  the  scx^alled  Weltm^hmerz,  are  due  to  restraints  of  one 

■*Utl  or  another  to  such  exercise.     When  there  is  no  other  form  of 

oiji   J^.^J|^  there  remains  the  form  ealleil  ennui,  which  is  tlie  most 

ntolfi-jjjj^j  of  all,  and  which  is  the  chief  form  in  which  it  is  experi- 

***^^  liy  the  leisure  class.     They  muM  work  or  suffer  unendurabh* 

^*^.     Normally  they  will   follow   the   instinct  of  workmanship 

*lv»  something  useful.     So  long  as  work  is  resi)i»ctable,  i.e.,  so 

,     *^  ^s  there  is  entaile<l  by  it  no  loss  of  caste,  it  will  ha  dont*.     The 

*^nented  M.  Adolphe  Coste  has  clearly  shown'  that  eniploy- 

t  .  ^  *V  The<»iy  of  the  LrUure  riajui."  by  Th«»Mtihi  Vrblen,  N>w  York.  1S1»{>, 
p^-,^'  1^  PriiiHiM^  d'line  S«K-iol<vJe  0»»J»Mtivr,"  VatU,  IK'.I'J,  pp.   lll-ll.-»:   "  I/Ex- 
^*^«>drt  P«ruplefl  et  les  Pr^vinluns  «ju*elle  aut«>riw,"  Paris,  IIM),  pp.  20i>-jai. 
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ments  which  are  now  exclusively  followed  by  the  "working  class'' 
and  which  no  "  gentleman  of  leisure "  would  deign  to  engage  in, 
were  boasted  of  by  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  many  of  whom  were 
skilled  forgers,  masons,  carpenters,  tanners,  and  dyers,  as  well  as 
warriors  and  hunters.     And  when  we  reflect  how  intimately  skilled 
labor  is  connected  with  invention,  who  can  estimate  the  loss  that  the 
world  has  suffered  by  that  pure  conventionality  which  relegates  all 
skilled  labor  to  the  mentally  least  developed  and  least  equipped 
classes   of  society?     For  labor  in   and  of  itself  is   not  dynamic. 
Most  of  the  labor  done  in  the  world  is  purely  static.     It   simply 
reproduces  after  the  set  pattern.     It  multiplies  exact  copies  of  what 
has  been  invented.     It  is  imitation  in  the  Tardean  sense.     Such  is 
nearly   all  unskilled  labor  in  all  departments  of    industry.     Such 
is  also  most  so-called  skilled  labor,  for  the  laborer  only  learns  to 
make  or  do  one  thing  over  and  over  again  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Outside  of  his  "  trade "  he  is  utterly  inefficient,  and  when  a  new 
machine  robs  him  of  his  trade  he  is  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
has  nothing  that  he  can  do.     Such,  too,  is  all  menial  service  and 
routine  work,  most  of  the  work  that  relates  to  cleanliness,  washing, 
scrubbing,  scouring,  dusting,  sweeping,  brushing;  most  of  the  work 
of  women  in  civilized  countries,  the  eternal  round  of  feeding  and 
caring  for  mankind.     In  this  there  has  been  degeneracy,  for  among 
savages  not  only  the  skilled  labor  but  also  the  invention  is  done  by 
women  as  well  as  by  men.     Finally  most  charity  and  philanthropic 
work  is  static,  and  philanthropists  are  content  to  alleviate  present 
suffering  by  temporary  action,  when  they  know  that  it  will  have  to 
be  done  again  and  again.     Many  such  would  disparage  a  reformer 
who  should  suggest  a  general  policy  that  would  if  carried  out  prevent 
tlu^  recurrence  of  the  conditions  that  call  for  charity.     Statical  work 
has  been  happily  called  a  web  of  Penelope.     Its  usefulness,  how- 
ever,  cannot  be  questioned,  since  throu.i^h  it  alone  can  the  staftts  rjno 
be  maintained.     It  is  the  conservative  force  of  society,  preventing 
the  loss  of  the  progress  attained,  and  it  must  always  absorb  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  all  the  social  energy. 

What  then  is  dynamic  action  ?  It  is  that  which  goes  beyond  mere 
repetition.  It  is  heuristic.  It  discovers  new  ways.  It  is  S]>eneer's 
''fructifying  causation.''  It  is  alteration,  nioditieation,  variatitm. 
When  applied  to  production  it  produces  according  to  a  geometrical 
instead  of  an  arithmetical  progression.     But  it  need  not  necessarily 
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be  inTentioiL  It  may  be  impulse,  as  Dr.  Patten  says,  exuberance 
and  overflow  of  spirits,  of  emotion,  of  passion  even,  which  will  not 
brook  constraint  and  dashes  forward  to  higher  and  greater  results. 
Dynamic  action  is  progressive,  and,  instead  of  leaving  the  world 
in  the  same  condition  as  before,  leaves  it  in  a  changed,  i.e.,  in  an  im- 
proved condition.  The  final  criterion  of  a  dynamic  action  is  achieve- 
ment in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  was  used  in  the  third  and  fifth 
chapters,  and  every  innovation,  however  slight,  constitutes  an  incre- 
ment to  the  world's  achievement.  It  is  so  much  permanently  gained, 
it  can  never  be  lost,  and  does  not  have  to  l)e  done  again.  It  consti- 
tutes the  means  of  producing  something  Ixjtter  than  could  have  Ix^en 
produced  before,  and  this  product  is  rendered  perj)etual  by  its  con- 
tinual reproduction  through  imitation  or  social  heredity.  This  is 
not  innovation,  which  differs  totally  from  it  in  the  fact  that  its 
repartition  would  be  a  contradiction  of  terms.  Every  innovation 
is  something  different  from  every  other.  There  can  be  only  one 
innovation  in  the  same  sense,  although  progress  consists  of  many 
series  of  innovations  in  the  same  direction. 

Conation.  —  We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  tliird  dynamic 
princi]de,  which  I  call  conation.  These  dynamic  ])rinciples  are  all 
rebUed,  and  the  order  in  which  they  have  bt^en  treated  is  the  natural 
order.  Innovation  could  not  be  advantageously  ex])lained  until  the 
general  principle  of  cross  fertilization  of  cultures  had  bt^en  shown  to 
be  the  essential  condition  to  that  unconscious  progress  which  made 
invention  possible.  And  now,  as  we  shall  see,  conation  or  social 
effort  could  not  be  understood  without  a  dear  conception  of  the  true 
nature  <if  a  dynamic  action,  which  is  the  essential  condition  to  inno- 
vation. The  crossing  of  cultures  is  the  most  fundamental  of  the 
dynamic  princijdes.  It  is  a  scK-ial  principle,  but  it  is  at  the  same 
time  organic.  It  goes  to  the  essence  of  social  structures  and  works 
chan^ires  in  their  very  type  and  nature,  selecting  and  preserving  all 
that  is  Ijest  in  the  different  structures  thus  blended,  and  creating  a 
new  structure  which  is  different  from  and  supeiior  to  any  of  the 
prior  exfsting  structures.  It  does  this,  as  we  have  seen,  without  de- 
stroyint?  the  stnictures  out  of  which  the  new  structure  is  formed. 
The  state  of  equilibrium  established  by  social  8ynerg>'  in  pr(Klucing 
the  old  structures  is  converteil  into  a  moving  equilibrium  developing 
higher  structures.  Innovation  is  a  part  of  this  ]>roeess,  and  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  separate  movement.     It  is  a  i>artial  exjdanation 
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of  how  the  changes  take  place.  In  studying  it  we  simply  go  deeper 
into  the  details  of  the  process  and  learn  to  distinguish  the  strictly 
dynamic  from  the  wholly  static  elements  of  social  activity.  It  con- 
sists in  dynamic  actions.  Finally  in  studying  conation  we  proceed 
one  step  further  in  our  analysis  and  seek  to  discover  what  it  is  that 
makes  an  action  dynamic.  Or,  still  more  accurately  stated,  we  ana- 
lyze action  itself  and  seek  to  determine  what  part  of  it  is  dynamic, 
for  in  a  certain  sense  no  action  is  wholly  dynamic.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  actions  which  contain  no  dynamic  element,  and  therefore 
we  have  to  do  here  only  with  such  actions  as  do  contain  a  dynamic 
element. 

Let  us  therefore  select  any  action  in  which  a  dynamic  element 
resides  and  subject  it  to  a  rigid  analysis.  It  makes  no  difference  what 
the  action  is  if  it  is  one  that  leaves  society  in  a  state  different  from 
that  which  existed  before  it  was  performed,  presumably  in  an  im- 
proved state,  however  slight  that  improvement  may  be.  We  have  to 
consider  the  several  effects  of  such  an  action,  for  nearly  every  action 
has  more  than  one  effect.  These  effects  are  the  essential  things,  and 
the  question  always  is  whether  any  of  them  are  dynamic,  and  if  so 
which  ones.  We  assume  that  the  action  selected  for  analysis  has 
some  dynamic  effects  as  well  as  some  static  effects.  A  close  inspec- 
tion will  show  that  actions  are  much  alike  in  these  respects,  and  that 
all  dynamic  actions  have  about  the  same  general  effects.  Leaving 
out  of  account  all  accidental  and  unessential  consequences  of  such  an 
action  we  shall  find  that  it  always  has  three  necessary  and  essential 
effects,  viz. :  — 

1.  To  satisfy  desire. 

2.  To  preserve  or  continue  life. 
.S.    To  modify  the  surroundings. 

We  will  consider  each  of  these  effects  in  and  for  itself  and  wholly 
separate  from  the  rest.  This  is  difficult  to  do  on  account  of  their 
obvious  interrelations  and  mutual  associations,  and  most  of  the  faulty 
logic  and  confusion  of  ideas,  i.e.,  of  the  error  on  this  and  kindred 
subjects,  is  due  to  the  faihire  to  keep  these  distinct  effects  se])arate 
in  the  mind.  Let  us  examine  the  first  effect :  to  satisfy  desire.  I 
})lace  this  first  as  it  is  the  condition  itself  to  the  action.  Every 
action  whatever  must  have  this  object,  otherwise  there  is  no  motive, 
i.<\,  no  cause.  We  need  not  discuss  the  (piestion  whether  the  action 
actually  satisfies  desire.     We  may  assume  that  it  does  ami  prtx-iv  ], 
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but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  must,  for  the  desire,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned here,  is  simply  to  act  in  the  direction  in  which  the  desire 
impels,  and  that  is  in  itself  the  satisfaction  of  the  desire.  Nothing 
beyond  this  need  be  taken  into  the  account.  But  we  will  suppose 
that  this  part  of  the  action  is  wholly  successful  and  that  the  satis- 
faction sought  is  attained.  The  only  question  that  concerns  the 
present  discussion  is  whether  this  effect  of  the  action  is  dynamic  or 
not.  If  we  cling  strictly  to  this  one  fact  and  keep  all  its  associar 
lions  wholly  out  of  the  way,  we  can  clearly  see  that  the  simple  satis- 
faction of  the  individual's  desire  contains  no  dynamic  element.  It 
is,  in  fact,  purely  physiological.  It  is  also  transient.  A  desire,  as 
we  liave  seen,  when  satisfied  is  terminated.  Until  the  satisfaction 
commences  it  is  a  painful  sensation,  during  the  period  of  satisfaction 
it  is  a  pleasure,  enjoyment,  happiness,  or  whatever  we  may  call  it. 
After  satisfaction  it  is  nothing.  However  great  the  individual  good, 
the  social  good  is  purely  statical.  Permanence  can  only  1x3  attained 
through  indefinite  repetition,  which  is  im[)ossib]e,  and  if  possible 
would  still  be  statical.  We  may  therefore  dismiss  this  first  effect  as 
statical. 

Now  as  to  the  second  effect.  If  the  individujfl  is  at  all  adjusted 
to  his  environment  his  action  will  contribute  in  some  degree  either 
to  the  preservation  or  the  continuance  of  life.  At  the  lower  animal 
stages,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  V,  all  desin^s  are  ada])ted  to  the  needs 
of  the  creature  and  their  satisfaction  conduces  to  the  life  of  either 
the  individual  or  the  sj)ecies.  Any  continuous  tendenc^y  to  the  con- 
trary would  result  in  the  death  of  the  former  or  the  extinction  of  the 
latter.  It  is  not  really  otherwise  with  society.  We  have  fully 
frhown  how  everything  in  society  works  for  the  conservation  of  the 
gnjup  and  the  race,  and  how  the  wayward  tendencies  of  mankind 
have  Ijeen  subjected  to  natural  and  spontaneous  restraints  in  the 
interest  of  social  order.  This  social  a(la])tati(m  is  well-nigh  as  com- 
plete as  organic  adaptation,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
considerable  number  of  men  to  ])ersist  in  anti-s(H'ial  acts  for  any 
considerable  time  without  disru]>ting  society  altogether.  If  such 
has  ever  been  the  ca.se  such  societies  have  perished  and  are  unknown. 
Human  desires  are  therefore  more  or  less  com]>letely  adjusted  to  in- 
•lividual  and  social  nei^Is,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  tljc  satisfac- 
tion of  any  normal  desirp  al-^n  contributes  in  some  <lei;ree  to  the 
preservation   of  the  life  of  tlie  individual  or  (»f  other  iudividuals 
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(wife,  children,  family,  etc.),  or  to  the  maintenance  of  society,  or 
both.  Here  again  the  question  for  us  is  whether  this  effect  of  the 
action  is  or  is  not  dynamic.  The  answer  is  that  the  preservation  of 
life  and  social  order  are  not  dynamic  effects.  This  is  too  self-evi- 
dent to  require  any  argument,  and  we  may  content  ourselves  with 
pointing  out  that  the  two  effects  thus  far  considered  differ  in  two 
important  respects.  The  first  is  conscious,  the  second  unconscious, 
and  while  neither  can  be  called  direct,  the  second  is  clearly  indirect, 
and,  as  it  were,  incidental.  It  is  the  type  of  the  class  of  effects 
that  were  characterized  as  "unintended"  (see  supra,  p.  114).  In 
fact,  it  is  precisely  similar  in  this  respect  to  the  phenomena  of  nutri- 
tion and  reproduction  in  the  organic  world,  and  belongs,  like  them, 
to  the  "objects  of  nature,"  as  distinguished  from  the  object  of  the 
individual,  which  in  both  cases  is  the  satisfaction  of  desire. 

Finally,  let  us  consider  the  third  effect,  viz.,  that  of  modifying  the 
surroundings.  From  one  point  of  view,  viz.,  that  of  the  order  of 
time,  this  is  the  first  effect  of  the  action,  but  I  put  it  last  as  being 
the  most  incidental  and  non-essential  of  all  the  effects.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  of  an  action  which  should  have  no  such  effect.  If  the 
desire  is  for  somet^iing  very  easily  attainable,  something  practically 
in  contact  with  the  individual,  with  no  intervening  obstacles,  or 
with  nothing  but  simple  space  between,  which  can  be  traversed  with- 
out moving  anything  but  his  own  body  or  limbs,  it  will  be  satisfied 
and  have  its  indirect  or  functional  effect  without  causing  any  pen-ejv 
tible  modification  of  the  surroundings.  The  action  would  then  have 
only  the  first  and  second  efl'ects,  neither  of  which  being  dynamic,  it 
would  not  be  a  dynamic  action  at  all,  which  is  contrary  to  our 
hypothesis,  l^ut  if  there  are  any  obstacles  or  obstructions  in  the 
way  of  the  satisfaction  of  desire  the  first  part  of  the  action  is  to 
remove  these,  and  this  modifies  the  surroundinLCS  to  that  extent.  It 
is  obvious  that  while  there  may  be  very  simple  degrees  of  this  eon- 
ditiim,  there  may  be  and  are  also  all  conceivable  degrees  of  difiiculty 
and  complexity  in  the  interval  between  the  desire  and  its  satisfac- 
tion. AVlien  we  consider  developed  man  with  some  capacity  for 
"looking  before  and  after''  we  can  readily  see  that  most  of  his 
actions  are  thus  comj)lex,  and  that  very  few  of  his  desires  can  l>e 
satisfied  without  first  making  considerable  modification  in  his  sur- 
roundings. This  quality  increases  with  his  general  developnjent 
and   with    the  increasing   number   and  growing  complexity   of  his 
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desires.  When  at  last  his  desires,  like  those  of  most  civilized  men, 
become  chiefly  spiritual  and  intellectual,  usually  remote  either  in 
space  or  time,  it  is  necessaiy  both  to  work  and  to  wait,  and  this 
involves  jirolonged  and  intense  activity.  All  this  activity  is  ex- 
I>ended  upon  the  surroundings,  clearing  away  obstructions  and  pre- 
|taring  a  smooth  road  to  the  predestined  goal.  The  satisfaction  of 
every  such  desire  works  extensive  changes  in  the  immediate  environ- 
ment and  a  large  part  of  these  changes  is  permanent,  contributing 
somewhat  in  each  case  to  the  sum  totid  of  civilizing  influences  in 
society.  The  principal  form  that  all  this  takes  is  that  of  creating 
means  to  the  end,  and  such  means  are  i>ermanent  contributions  to 
civilization.  They  do  not  merely  serve  the  end  of  the  individual 
who  creates  them,  but  remain  after  he  is  through  with  them  to 
ser\-e  the  ends  of  other  individuals  for  all  time. 

This  third  effect  of  a  dynamic  action  is  therefore  chiefly  to  transform 
iJkf  eHnmutneni.  If  we  examine  this  principle  closely  we  shall  see 
that,  within  a  legitimate  extt?nsion  of  the  tt»rnis,  all  social  progress 
consists  in  transfonning  the  environment.  I  will  not  even  restrict 
it  to  simple  material  progress,  where  this  is  obvious,  (covering  as  it 
does  all  economic  and  industrial  operations,  but  will  jiredicate  it 
also  of  all  esthetic,  moral,  and  intellectual  operations.  It  is,  indwd, 
difficult  to  se{)arate  these,  as  the  historical  materialists  have  suc- 
ceeded in  showing,  because  the  latter  are  to  so  large  a  degree 
dependent  upcm  the  former,  but  even  if  we  succeed  in  doing  this, 
at  least  in  thought,  still  these  higher  spiritual  operations,  wholly 
al)6tracted  from  their  material  base,  constitute  transformations  of 
the  envircmment  in  a  very  pro|)er  sense.  Looked  at  from  a  certain 
point  of  view,  it  is  these  that  furnish  not  only  the  most  important 
of  such  transformations  but  also  the  most  enduVing  of  them.  In 
Chapter  III  it  was  shown  that  civilization  consists  in  human  achieve- 
ment, and  also  that  the  great  achievements  of  mankind  are  not 
material  but  8])intual,  that  material  things  are  fl(*eting  and  eva- 
nescent, while  spiritual  things  are  lasting  and  indestructible.  Still 
it  most  not  be  forgotten  that  these  ])ermanent  contributions  to  civi- 
lization are  simply  the  means  by  which  transformations  in  the 
material  environment  in  the  interest  of  man  can  Im»  wrought,  and 
tlieir  value  consists  in  the  quality  of  enabling  man  t^)  work  such 
transformations  constantly  and  fur  all  time.  We  may  therefore 
•ay  that  this  third  and  only  dynamic  etl'eet  of  an  action  consists  in 
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the  permanent  transformation  of  the  environment  which  constitutes 
human  achievement. 

Looking  still  deeper  into  the  nature  of  this  dynamic  effect  of 
action  it  is  perceived  that,  somewhat  as  in  the  second  or  functional 
effect,  it  is  not  the  effect  desired  or  intended  by  the  agent.    The 
only  conscious  and  intentional  effect  of  the  action-  is  the  one  first 
considered,  the  satisfaction  of  desire.     This  is  the  only  end  of  the 
individual,  the  only  one  in  which  he  has  an  interest.     The  second  or 
functional  effect,  viz.,  the  maintenance  of  the  social  order,  and  the 
third  or  dynamic  effect,  viz.,  the  furtherance  of  social  progress,  are 
not  only  matters  of  complete  indifference  to  him,  but  they  are  for 
the  most  part  undesired,  unintended,  and  unknown  by  him.     Ex- 
cept in  the  most  highly  developed  and  most  advanced  and  enlight- 
ened of  all  men,  progress,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  only  undesirable 
but  odious  and  detestable,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  all  progress 
both  in  the  past  and  present  has  taken  place  and  is  taking  place  in 
opposition  to  the  desires  of  men  and  in  spite  of  the  universal  con- 
servatism and  misoneism  of  mankind.     This  is  true  of  all  progress 
produced  by  the  cross  fertilization  of  cultures,  it  is  true  of  progress 
through  innovation,  and  it  is  true  of  progress  through  conation.    All 
this  belongs  to  the  "  philosophy  of  the  unconscious,"  dimly  seen  by 
Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann,  by  the  latter  of  whom  it  received  this 
designation,  but  which  at  bottom  constitutes  the  essence  of  all  ])ure 
science  relating  to  the  sentient  world.     It  is  the  natura  natfinms, 
the  mysterious  power  of  nature  working  for  ends  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  wisdom.     It  is  the  mission  of  true  science  to  lift  the  veil 
and  ])eer  behind  it  into  the  workinj^s  of  this  })Ower,  and  so  far  as 
may  be  to  discover  the  principles  and  formulate  the  laws  of  these 
unconscious  and  deep-lying  dynamic  agencies. 

If  now  we  look  squarely  at  this  third,  dynamic  effect  of  action 
we  shall  see  that  the  quantity  of  the  result  is  measureil  by  the 
amount  of  effort  put  forth,  so  that  the  essence  of  the  principle  is 
effort.  The  greater  the  obstacles  to  be  removed  the  greater  the- 
effort  required.  The  more  difficult  the  end  is  of  attainment  tin*- 
more  elaborate  will  \x'  the  means  necessary  to  secure  the  entl. 
The  more  remote  the  end  the  longer  is  it  necessary  to  work  in 
order  to  reach  it,  and  all  the  work  done  in  this  time  consists  in 
transforniin.i?  the  environment  in  the  interest  of  ])rogress.  In  everv 
case  it  is  effort  that  produces  the  effect,  and  the  (juantity  of  the 
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effect  will  depend  upon,  and  be  roughly  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  effort  Of  course  the  quality  has  also  to  be  taken  into  the  account, 
and  if  the  effort  is  chiefly  mental^  especially  if  it  is  inventive,  the 
dynamic  effect  is  far  greater,  and  seems  out  of  proportion  to  the 
effjrt.  Hut  here  we  may  apply  the  dictum  of  Descartes  that  all 
considerations  of  quality  may  be  reduced  to  those  of  quantity,  since 
mind  is  the  result  of  a  vast  series  of  climactic  organizations,  so  that 
a  genial  idea  represents  a  prolonged  accumulation,  a  concentration, 
focalization,  and  intensification  of  the  simpler  forms  of  energy,  and 
thus  really  represents  an  enormously  increased  quantity  of  trans- 
formed and  sublimated  muscular  effort.  Bastiat  seems  to  have 
caught  a  distinct  glimpse  of  the  principle  under  consideration  here 
when  he  formulated  the  much  quoted  phrase,  "  wants,  efforts,  satis- 
factions,** *  which  was  put  forth  as  the  key  note  to  his  "  Economic 
Harmonies.'*  He  does  not,  however,  work  the  j)rinciple  out  nor 
manifest  any  clear  grasp  of  its  sociological  im{>ortance.  As  an 
economist  he  of  course  wholl}'  missed  the  dynamic  effect  of  efforts,  and 
dwelt  on  the  satisfactions,  which  cannot  be  logically  separated  from 
the  wants,  which,  indeed,  constitute  the  dynamic  agent,  but  not  the 
dynamic  princijtle.  This  is  effort,  and  the  term  conation  means  the 
same.  I  use  it  as  a  technical  term,  partly  because  so  imi)ortant  a 
principle  should  have  a  definite  name,  and  partly  because  not  all 
efforts  are  necessarily  dynamic,  and  the  word  is  often  loosely  used. 
Conation  and  effort  are  not  therefore  strictly  syncmymous,  and  the 
latter  would  fall  short  of  exactly  defining  the  principle. 

Tlie  biological  homologue  of  conation  is  the  Lamarckian  principle 
of  exennse,  which  might  as  well  be  called  the  principle  of  effort. 
This  is  a  principle  of  dynamic  biology,  and  coiiperates  with  fortui- 
tous variation,  whose  sociological  equivalent  is  innovation,  to  fur- 
nish the  initial  variations  uix>n  which  natural  selection  seizes  in 
producing  the  transmutation  of  species.  The  .jirineiple  is  the  same 
in  sciciuh^y  as  in  biology,  but  there  is  an  exc'cedingly  iin]K>rtant  dif- 
ference in  the  way  in  which  it  works  in  the  two  fields.  This  differ- 
ence is  expressed  by  the  fornnila  that  I  have  so  frequently  rejH»ated 

>  ••  B«»«iinfl.  efforts,  aatiiifAi'tiofm.  voilk  1«»  fr>n«l  jfoiK^ral  <!«»  toutr*  Ich  wi«'nce«»  qui 
oat  rbomm^  fKrnr  ohjet."  Jnurnal  (Iff  Eftmomintrx,  Vol.  XXI,  .S^ptomlMT,  1H4H, 
p  110.  TTw* artirle In  whirh  thl«  phras** <Mviirs  \h entitled  :  "  Hrtrmoiil«»H  lt4<»ii<iiiii(|U«*8 " 
(pp.  liV^iai),  whioh  hi*  iift«»r\rard  i-xpainliHl  lnU>  a  voIhiih'  (Vol.  VI  <if  his  c*>mplete 
vorkii.  fftrU.  1»CVI>.  the  •MNornl  ihaptf^r  of  whirh  is«»iitltl«*«l :  '*  H«VH<>ins,  Efforts,  SatU- 
farikmii,"  whU'h  folluwn  thi*  Kame  lines  as  the  preliminary  article. 
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that  in  biology  the  environment  transforms  the  organism,  tchile  in  soci- 
ology man  transforms  the  environment.  The  biologists  have  abun- 
dantly shown  how  the  former  of  these  effects  is  produced,  and  now 
I  have  shown  how  the  latter  effect  is  produced.  The  one  is  a  physi- 
ological effect,  the  other  a  sociological  effect.  The  physical  nature 
of  man,  as  was  stated  in  an  eai'lier  chapter  (see  supra,  p,  17)  has 
undergone  very  little  change  since  he  assumed  his  completed  human 
form,  but  in  so  far  as  it  has  changed  or  is  still  changing  the  principle 
through  which  the  change  is  produced  is  the  biological  and  not  the 
sociological  principle.  With  it  therefore  we  have  here  nothing  to 
do.  But  it  is  clear  that  animals  perform  dynamic  actions  as  well  as 
men,  and  any  such  action  may  be  analyzed  as  we  have  analyzed  a 
human  dynamic  action.  The  three  effects  are  the  same  with  the 
above  qualification  of  the  third,  viz.,  1,  the  satisfaction  of  desire,  2, 
the  preservation  or  continuance  of  life,  3,  the  modification  of  the 
organism.  The  first  alone  is  conscious,  the  second  is  unconscious, 
unintended,  and  unknown,  but  functional  and  therefore  static.  The 
third  is  unconscious,  unintended,  and  undesired,  but  as  it  tends  to 
change  the  type  of  structure  it  is  dynamic.  All  this  is  too  obvious 
to  require  anything  beyond  simple  statement,  but  it  furnishes  a  per- 
fect illustration  of  the  vast  cosmic  sweep  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples here  set  forth  as  well  as  of  the  true  unity  of  nature  in  all  its 
departments  when  we  ouco  seize  the  thread  that  binds  all  these 
departments  into  one.  This  is  true  niouisni  as  I  underst;ind  tluit 
term,  and  reconciles  infinite  variety  with  perfect  unity. 

Society  is  the  beneficiary  of  all  the  dynamic  princij)les  of  soci- 
oh.).Lcy.  The  dynamic  effects  are  scxjial  effects,  and  the  general  result 
is  achievement  and  social  progress.  But  we  may  look  still  farther 
into  the  process.  However  niucli  mind  may  enter  into  it,  the  effort 
is  ex[)en(l(Hl  directly  upon  the  material  environment.  Its  success  in 
causing  social  progress  is  conditioned  upon  the  fundamental  truth 
stated  in  Chapter  III  that  matter  is  (l>/n((mic.  In  the  whole  history 
of  mankind  it  is  found  that  effort  expended  upon  matter  has  yielded 
advantageous  results.  Other  ex])en(litures  of  energy  have  l>eon 
either  statical  or  fruitless.  Expended  in  coercing  nuMi,  social  energy 
yields  no  i)rogressive  results  (see  snju-a,  pp.  10-20).  Directed  to  imrely 
spiritual  things,  it  results  in  a  weak,  stagnant  civilization,  likt^  that 
of  India,  culminating  in  caste,  oppression,  and  quietism,  hermeti- 
cally s(»ah'd  to  all  dynamic  infiuences.     flatter  alone  possesses  tlie 
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^  promise  and  ^wtency  "  of  progress,  and  this  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  enormous  strides  made  by  the  western  civilization  after  it 
had  fairly  commenced  to  concentrate  its  energies  on  the  material 
environment 

The  dynamic  property  of  matter  resides  in  its  susceptibility  to 
change  under  the  influence  of  external  forces.  The  law  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy  does  not  affect  this.  That  law  simply  predicates 
the  indestructibility  of  matter  and  motion.  The  quantity  of  matter 
and  motion  is  fixed,  but  the  form  of  matter  and  the  mode  of  motion 
are  indefinitely  variable.  As  Clerk  Maxwell  expresses  it,  "  The 
total  energy  of  any  material  system  is  a  quantity  which  can  neither 
be  increased  nor  diminished  by  any  action  between  the  parts  of  the 
system,  though  it  may  be  transformed  into  any  of  the  forms  of 
which  energy  is  susceptible."*  This  establishes  the  indefinite  modi- 
fii*aliility  of  all  material  things  and  the  possibility  of  directing  all 
the  forces  of  nature  according  to  the  will  of  tlie  agent.  Nature  is 
thus  easily  "  managed  ■'  to  the  extent  that  her  laws  are  understood, 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  the  inexhaustible  forces 
of  nature  may  be  brought  into  the  service  of  man.  This  is  why  the 
material  progress  of  man  has  so  greatly  outstripped  his  moral 
progress,'  and  this  is  what  1  mean  by  my  definition  of  civilization 
as  "the  utilization  of  the  materials  and  forces  of  nature,"  upon 
which  I  have  so  long  insisted.  Matter  is  for  man,  endowed  with 
intelligence  and  inspired  by  science,  a  veritable  lamp  of  Aladdin, 
which  he  need  but  rub,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  all  things  take  on  the 
fonns  of  utility  and  cast  themselves  at  liis  feet. 

»  "  Matter  and  Motion."  New  York.  1«»2,  p.  \(\r 

s  1  drrv  thU  contrmst  in  lKSr>  in  a  paper  cntitUNi,  Moral  atui  Material  Progress 
C'tntmstfd,  read  befort)  Uie  Ajithropoloi^ical  S<K'iety  of  WaHhington,  Feb.  17,  1885. 
S««  Trana.  Autbrop.  Soc.,  Wa»binjjton,  Vol.  ill,  \Vasbiiii;ton,  1885,  pp.  121-13»*». 


CHAPTER  XII 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE   SOCIAL  FORCES 

There  are  many  ways  of  classifying  social  phenomena.  Nearly 
all  the  systems  considered  in  Chapter  II  require  classifications  of 
their  own,  and  the  different  classifications,  like  the  different  systems, 
all  have  their  merits.  Our  point  of  view  is  that  of  regarding  soci- 
ology as  a  true  science,  and  the  principal  characteristic  of  a  true 
science  is  that  it  is  a  domain  of  natural  phenomena  produced  by  a 
special  class  of  forces.  The  forces  producing  social  phenomena  are 
the  social  forces,  and  taken  together  they  constitute  the  dynamic 
agent,  the  nature  of  which  was  made  the  subject  of  Chapter  VI. 
The  five  following  chapters  (VII  to  XI)  have  been  devoted  to  work- 
ing out  the  principles  according  to  which  the  dynamic  agent  operates 
in  human  society,  and  we  have  at  last  arrived  at  the  point  where  we 
can  undertake  a  classification  of  the  various  forces  that  combine  to 
make  up  the  dynamic  agent,  and  where  we  can  take  up  the  several 
classes  or  groups  of  such  forces  and  treat  them  in  their  logical  order. 

Nothing  that  has  already  been  said  need  be  repeated  and  we  may 
proceed  at  once  with  the  classification.  At  the  outset  we  encounter 
the  obstacle  presented  by  the  choice  of  terms.  Although  the  dy- 
namic agent  consists  wholly  in  feeling,  such  is  the  poverty  of  the  lan- 
guage of  feeling  that  it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  find  the 
recpiisite  terms  in  that  vocabulary.  We  might,  it  is  true,  designate 
the  two  great  primordial  classes  of  forces  as  the  hunger  forces  and 
the  love  xorces,  but  we  should  be  troubled  for  appropriate  adjectives 
and  derivatives.  And  then,  this  represents  only  the  })ositive  side 
of  individual  preservation  and  race  continuance,  and  in  the  former 
at  least  there  would  still  be  lacking  terms  suitiible  for  designating 
those  negative  forms  of  preservation  which  consist  in  defense  and 
escape.  AVith  the  other  classes  of  forces  the  difficulty  would  be  still 
greater,  and  it  seems  best  to  choose  most  of  the  terms  from  tlie 
laiiixnaL^e  of  function.  Here  there  is  comparatively  little  diffi- 
culty. The  world  has  always  avoided  as  far  as  }>ossible  the 
expressicm  of  ft'cling.       It  is  too  personal,  too  near  to  the  person 
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or  the  body.  It  exposes  too  plainly  the  bodily  and  mental  states, 
which  are  naturally  concealed.  Under  the  highest  states  of 
feeling  indifference  is  feigned.  If  the  feeling  is  pleasurable  there 
is  either  an  ascetic  sense  of  its  sinfulness  or  a  sense  of  shame  in  it^ 
avowal,  and  it  is  experienced  in  silence.  If  it  is  painful  it  involves 
the  admission  of  imperfection  or  defectiveness,  which  no  one  wishes 
to  admit.  "  Of  course/'  says  Schopenhauer,  "  human  life,  like  any 
bogus  article,  is  coated  on  the  outside  with  a  false  tinsel ;  whatever 
is  suffered  is  always  concealed;  but  whatever  any  one  can  afford  in 
the  way  of  show  and  gloss  he  keeps  in  full  view,  and  the  more 
unhappy  he  is  the  more  he  tries  to  make  others  think  he  is  the  hap- 
piest of  men.'* '  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  sense  of  imperfection 
implied  in  suffering,  and  the  effort  to  conceal  it  is  heightened  by 
its  genera]  recognition  in  the  form  of  refusing  to  help  any  one  who 
letjs  it  l>e  known  that  he  is  in  need,  while  willingly  showering  bene- 
fits on  those  who  make  it  appear  that  they  have  need  of  nothing. 
This  api)arently  detestable  trait  in  human  nature  is  based  on  the 
inevitable  association  of  suffering  with  worthlessness,  and  the  innate 
disinclination  to  waste  substance  on  the  worthless. 

Everything  thus  conspires  to  the  suppression  of  the  utterance  of 
feeling  and  to  prevent  the  i)Ossibility  of  the  development  of  a  rieh 
and  copious  language  of  feeling,  ('ompare  for  example  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  sense  of  sight,  which  is  chiefly  intellectual,  with  that  of 
either  taste  or  smell,  which  are  wholly  sensual.  Think  of  the  num- 
ber of  names  of  colors  and  the  fine  shades  tliat  they  express,  and 
com)iare  these  with  the  names  for  odors  or  tastes.  For  the  latter  it  is 
necessary  to  name  some  object  (flower,  ]>erfume,  fruit,  condiment,  etc.) 
and  say  it  smells  or  tastes  like  such  and  such  a  thing.  Perfumes 
and  flavors,  in  which  the  langiiagt?  is  most  eomplete,  are  all  so 
named  (violets,  ottar  of  roses,  red  eechir,  incense,  vanilla,  orange, 
5trawberr3%  pineapple,  etc.).  There  an»  no  such  simple  words  as  red, 
blue,  yellow,  green,  etc.  This  is  all  due  to  talxK)  of  the  sensual  and 
the  check  thus  given  to  the  development  of  a  language  of  feeling. 

But  when  it  comes  to  fv.nction  the  rase  is  reversed.  Here  \hv  lan- 
guage is  rich  and  the  vocabulary  ample.  This  is  l)e('a\ise  of  the  sujh 
pnsed  dignity  and  nobility  of  fuiietion.  It  is  instin<'tively  f«*lt  that 
the  preservation  of  the  individual  and  the  race,  the  maintenance  of 
the  social  order,  the  furtheranee  of  siM-ial  proj^jress,  and  the  esthetic, 
« ••  Die  Welt  aU  WlUe  uikI  Vor«teUuiig,"  Vnl  I,  pi>.  :iK.H-:W4. 
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moral,  and  intellectual  development  of  mankind  are  paramount 
considerations  upon  which  any  amount  of  effort  and  energy  may  be 
profitably  expended.  The  consequence  is  that  they  have  from  the 
first  been  made  the  subjects  of  exhaustive  treatment  and  thousands 
of  volumes  have  been  written  dealing  with  them  from  almost  every 
conceivable  point  of  view.  It  is  this  that  has  rendered  the  language 
of  function  so  full  and  complete. 

It  has  from  the  first  been  apparent  to  me  that  the  foundation  of 
sociology  as  a  true  science  must  be  a  logical  classification  of  the 
social  forces,  and  in  a  paper  that  I  read  on  Aug.  31, 1880,  before 
the  Section  of  Anthropology  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  Boston,  entitled,  *'  Feeling  and  Function 
as  Factors  in  Human  Development,"  I  proposed  the  following  sys- 
tem, placing  it  on  the  blackboard  in  tabular  form :  ^ — 

Positive,  gustatory  (pleasurable) 
Negative,  protective  (painful) 
Direct.     The  sexual  instinct 
Indirect.    Parental  and  consanguineal 
affections 


Essential  Forces 


Preservative 
Forces 

Reproductive 
Forces 


Non-essential  Forces 


Esthetic 

Emotional 

Intellectual 


In  "  Dynamic  Sociology,"  which  appeared  in  1883,  the  table  of 

classification  of  the  social  forces  occurs  on  p.  472  of  the  first 
volume.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  the  same  as  the  above  with  a  few 
verbal  chanj^es :  — 


Preservative 
Forces 


Reproductive 


^o    I 

o       U, 


I  -i 

1  The 
1H.S(),  i,p. 


/        Forces 


Positive,  gustatory  (seeking  pleasure) 
Negative,  protective  (avoiding  pain) 

Direct.     The  sexual  and  amative  desires 
Indirect.      Parental  and  consanguineal  affections 


'  Esthetic  Forces 


Emotional  (moral)  Forces 


Int«'llectual  Forces 

\y.\\u'T  was  published   in    full   in   S'-Jrnce,  oriirinal   series,  Vol.  I,  <Vt.  2."^, 
21()--11,  the  table  occurring;  on  p.  I'll. 
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In  the  "  Psychic  Factors  of  Civilization,"  which  appeared  in  1893, 
a  chapter  (Chapter  XVI II)  was  devoted  to  the  social  forces,  and  the 
above  table  was  placed  at  the  head  of  that  chapter  without  change. 
It  was  also  introduced  without  change  in  my  ailicle  entitled :  "  The 
Social  Forces,"  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  for 
July,  18%,  VoL  II,  where  it  occurs  on  p.  88.  This  article  forms 
<'liapter  VII  of  the  "Outlines  of  Sociology,"  the  table  occurring  on 
p.  148.  In  that  article,  however,  some  elective  modifications  were 
projKjsed.  For  example,  it  was  shown  that  the  Essential  Forces  may 
be  designated  as  physical,  and  the  Non-essential  Forces  as  sj)iritual, 
the  Preservative  Forces  as  forces  of  individual  preservation,  and  the 
Reproductive  Forces  as  forces  of  race  continuance.  Moreover,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  Spiritual  Forces  are  essentially  forces  of  **  race 
elfvation,"  and  each  of  these  groups  was  discussed  from  the  new 
IK»int  of  view. 

In  the  j>re8ent  work  the  point  of  view  is  primarily  that  of  the 
genesis  of  society,  and  the  classification  of  the  social  forces, 
may,  without  losing  anything  of  its  character  as  a  logical  system, 
be  somewhat  recast  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  general  treat- 
ment. As  sociology  has  not  yet  acquired  a  suitable  terminology 
from  the  standpoint  of  genesis  or  evolution,  we  may  conveniently 
lM»rrow  a  few  appropriate  terms  from  biology,  whos<*  evoluticmal 
terminology  is  esi>ecially  well  devcloi)ed.  In  discussing  the  classi- 
fifation  of  the  social  forces  I  have  repeatedly  shown  that  the  j)liy8i- 
ohnri^al  basis  of  the  j)re8ervative  forces,  esi)ecially  of  the  jwsitive 
ones,  is  nutrition,  metalx)lism,  growth,  etc.,  that  is  to  say,  the  func- 
tions that  develoj)  and  sustain  the  physical  l>ody.  From  the  stand- 
jiuint  of  genesis  this  includes  all  tin*  )»hases  through  wliich  an 
organism  jmsses  during  the  jx»riod  of  gestation,  and  this  is  calh^d  its 
ont4:»geny.  But  ontogeny  nerd  not,  and  ))roperly  understoiKl,  does 
not  end  with  the  birth  of  the  individual,  but  includes  everything 
that  relates  to  the  beimj  during  its  wliole  existence,  excluding  only 
the  gent'tic  relations  of  one  being  to  other  beings,  i.e.,  tlie  Ix'ings 
from  which  derived  and  the  lyings  generatrtl  by  the  IxMUg  in  (pies- 
tioii.  Consideration  of  these  In'longs  to  pliylogeny.  Uut  although 
the  forces  called  preservative  in  the  alK»ve  tables  of  classification  are 
df.*iir**s  aji<l  wants  of  individuals  and  servo  primarily  to  pcrscrvc  the 
lives  of  individuals,  it  is  also  true  that  they  are  the  infinenccs  whi<'h 
work  for  the  maintenance  of  the  social  order  through  tlu'  i»rinciple 
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of  social  synergy,  and  they  are  therefore  the  forces  of  social  as  well 
as  individual  preservation.  I  shall  therefore  use,  as  altogether 
synonymous  with  the  former  expression  "  preservative  forces,"  ex- 
cept as  designed  to  connote  also  their  genetic  and  evolutionary 
relations,  the  expression  ontogeiietic  forces. 

In  like  manner  the  "  reproductive  forces  "  of  the  former  classifica- 
tion may  be  called  the  phylogenetic  forces,  as  the  influences  that  work 
the  perpetuity  and  continuity  of  the  phylum,  hereditary  stock,  or 
race.  From  the  standpoint  of  function  they  take  no  account  of  the 
individual,  but  in  continuing  the  race  they  make  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  it  were  continuous.  In  thus  continuing  the  membership 
of  society  they  continue  society  itself.  This  is  true  social  reproduc- 
tion, but  is  not  what  the  organicists  mean  when  they  use  that 
phrase.  If  by  society  we  mean  associated  men  in  general  there  is 
no  other  social  reproduction,  but  if  we  regard  society  as  a  plurality 
of  social  bodies  or  groups,  social  reproduction  is  a  sort  of  gemmation^ 
and  is  that  which  was  called  social  differentiation  in  Chapter  X, 
becoming  colonization  in  advanced  societies. 

All  the  social  forces  that  have  hitherto  been  classed  as  "non- 
essential" I  now  propose  to  call  sociogenetic  forces.  These  were 
shown  in  1896  to  be  "  spiritual  forces,"  meaning  by  this  that  they 
are  psychic  in  a  somewhat  different  and  "  higher "  or  "  nobler  " 
sense  than  the  essential  forces,  which  were  tlien  designated  as 
"  physical,"  not  that  they  can  be  other  than  psychic,  but  siniplv 
that  their  fmictions  are  physical,  while  the  functions  of  the  non- 
essential forces  are  also  psychic.  But  a  step  was  also  there  taken 
in  the  direction  of  the  present  i)oint  of  view,  by  treating  them  as 
"  forces  of  race  elevation."  It  was  then  seen  that  these  are  the 
chief  civilizinj;  agencies.  It  remains  to  be  pointed  out  that  they 
are  also  the  chief  socializing  agencies.  But  the  difference  l)etween 
civilizing  and  scxMalizing  agencies  is  not  wide.  Whatever  is  s(x-iiiliz- 
ing  either  is,  or  may  become,  civilizing.  Socialization  is  the  first 
step  toward  civilization,  and  all  esthetic,  moral,  and  intelh^-tnal 
infiueiices  are  working  for  civilization  chieHy  through  soeializa- 
tion.  The  general  subject  of  socialization  and  its  relations  to 
civilization  and  human  achievement  is  fully  treated  in  Chapter 
XX. 

The  final  classification,  then,  may  be  given  the  following 
form :  — 
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•  2  ^Ontogenetic     f  Positive,  attractive  (seeking  pi< 
I  '5     Forces  |  Negative,  protective  (avoiding 


If 

i 

g.i 

5 

■It 

1 

Si 

ieasure) 
pain) 


Phylogenetic    f  Direct,  sexual 
:r'  ^  I  Forces  \  Indirect,  consanguineal 


i     X 


nil 


Sociogenetic 


■3  § 
=  •-     rorces 


l«-t 


MoraJ  (seeking  the  safe  and  good) 
Esthetic  (seeking  the  beautiful) 


Intellectual  (seeking  the  useful  and  true) 
Notwithstanding  the  prominence  that  the  functional  has  to  assume 
in  the  terminology  of  the  social  forces,  the  fact  must  not  be  lost 
»i.;ht  of  for  a  moment  that  this  is  not  the  essence  of  them,  and 
that  the  standpoint  of  the  sociologist  is  not  function  but  feeling. 
Function  is  indirect,  incidental,  and  consequential,  the  result  of 
afla]»tation  and  that  pre^tablished  harmony  that  was  considered  in 
i  'iiapter  V.  It  is  biological  and  not  sociological.  The  social  forces 
are  wants  seeking  satisfactions  through  efforts,  and  are  thus  social 
ni'Jtives  or  motors  inspiring  activities  which  either  create  social 
structures  through  social  synergy  or  modify  the  structures  already 
created  through  innovation  and  conation.  They  reside  in  the  in- 
dividual but  become  social  through  interaction,  co()i>eration,  and 
cumulative  effects.  They  are  all  primarily  physical  or  pliysiological, 
even  those  classed  as  spiritual,  for  the  organism  is  the  only  source 
from  which  they  can  emanate.  They  all  have,  therefore,  their 
physical  seat  in  the  human  body,  and  for  most  of  them  this  is  not 
difficult  to  locate.  The  ontogenetic  forces  of  the  positive  or  attrac- 
tive class,  which  might  be  called  the  hunger  forces,  have  their  chief 
•eat  in  the  stomach  where  the  j)rincipal  satisfaction  is  exi)erienced, 
hut  the  jjassageway  to  the  stomach  is  provided  with  sinjcialized 
nerves  calculated  to  attract  and  convey  nutritious  substances  to  the 
digestive  tract.  This  office  is  j>erformed  by  the  sense  of  taste, 
]'M*ated  chiefly  in  the  tongue  and  palate.  The  sense  of  smell  is 
€f  »mmonly  and  correctly  regardtnl  as  ancillary  to  tliat  of  taste,  but 
no  one  seems  to  have  |)ointed  out  that  its  chief  purpose  is  to  enlarge 
th*»  radius  of  nutritive  attraction  by  acquainting  the  individual  with 
th«'  #»xi8t€nc€  of  nutrient  materials  that  are  not  in  contact  with  the 
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organism  and  may  not  even  l)e  in  sight  of  it  The  value  of  this 
to  the  lower  orj^anisms  is  obvious,  but  it  diminishes  with  structural 
development  until  it  is  searc-ely  ntiiressary  to  develojjed  man.  The 
ontogi^netic  forces  of  the  negative  or  protwtive  class  uiay  be  said  to 
have  their  physical  seat  in  all  the  si>ecialized  pain  nerves  of  the 
body,  wherever  these  may  be  located. 

Tlie  )>rimary  or  direct  phylogenetic  forces  of  cours*;  have  their 
physical  seat  in  the  loins,  but  the  secondary,  indirect,  or  consan- 
guineal  social  forces  are  much  more  vaguely  located  and  cannot  be 
limited  to  any  delinite  tract.  Vhiloprogenitiveness,  and  especially 
maternal  affection,  form  a  true  transition  from  the  sexual  to  the 
consanguineal,  and  the  latter  is  more  or  less  I'estricted  to  the  mam- 
mary i)lexuses.  l^ut  l)etween  this  sentiment  and  Uie  love  of  the 
helpless,  which  some  regard  as  the  basis  of  the  moral  sentimentt, 
the  step  is  short,  and  emotions  of  both  these  classes  can  be  easily 
located  by  any  ol>serving  person  exi)erieDcing  them  in  the  geoeal 
region  poi)ularly  called  the  "  breast" 

It  might  naturally  be  ex^tected  that  the  spiritual  or  sociogeiietiB 
social  forces  would  be  more  difficult  to  locate  in  the  physical  system, 
and  some  may  deny  altogether  the  possibility  of  doing  this.    Ba^ 
while  the  difficulty  may  be  frankly  confessed  without  hnmiliatian, 
the  task  is  not  hopeless.    The  fact  last  noted  clearly  shows  that 
some  at  least  of  the  moral  sentiments  are  definitely  cantoned  in 
the  human  breast,  as  the  i>oets  so  often  tell  us,  and  the 
informs  us  that  this  chiefly  means  the  large  plexuses  of  the 
sympathetic  system  that  are  located  in  this  region.    It  is  these 
not  the  great  circulative  organ  or  force-pump  of  the  blood, 
constitute  the  <^  heart"  of  the  emotional  literature,  whether i 
moral,  or  religious.     If,  therefore,  the  social  forces  are  to  be 
tied  on  the  basis  of  their  physical  organs,  the  monl  ioasss  must 
undoubtedly  follow  immediately  after  tlio  si^oootlitrj'  x)hjif<mi4iT 
forces  out  of  which  they  have  naturally  (^own  daring  liir  '■ 
expansion  of  the  primitive  ethi<      dualism  (ieeAi#|iro,  f 
former  classifications  I  have  ]  the  esthetiG  befoi 

forces  without  giving  any  n*4k$mi  for  cl-'i 

a  (^ei-tain  sense  of  the  oli  H  between  iilf 

ideas  of  right,  and  **»•"*•  ^^^  l^ 

romantic  love.    !  ' 

love  and  altruis 
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The  fact  is  that  both  moral  and  esthetic  ideas  are  closely  affiliated 
upon  tlie  tender  emotion  and  no  linear  classification  can  adequately 
show  this. 

It  is  at  least  clear  that  most  or  all  of  the  moral  sentiments,  grow- 
tn^  as  they  have  out  of  sympathy,  whi(th  in  turn  is  a  development 
of  the  love  of  kindred,  have  their  seat  in  the  general  emotional 
tracts,  i.e.,  in  the  great  sympathetic  plexuses.  There  are  so  many 
of  these,  and  they  are  so  widely  distributed  throughout  the  body, 
that  it  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  science  to  locate  these 
S4*iitiments  definitely,  and  still  more  so  to  assign  j)articular  senti- 
ments to  particular  ganglia,  even  supposing  that  the  system  has 
aUtiinetl  any  such  degree  of  specialization.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
when  exi)erimental  psychology  shall  have  advanced  much  farther 
than  at  present  the  study  of  what  I  may  call  the  localization  of  the 
f-mocions  will  be  undertaken  somewhat  as  the  localization  of  the 
faculties  in  the  brain  is  now  being  studied. 

The  seat  of  the  esthetic  forces  is  still  more  difficult  to  determine. 
The  lor^  of  beauty  is  clearly  a  feeling  and  amounts  to  an  emotion, 
bat  it  receives  its  stimulus  from  the  semi-intellectual  senses  of  sight 
and  hi^mng.  The  stimuli  are  [>ropagated  from  tht»  optic  an<l  audi- 
ta »ry  trat^ts  of  the  brain  to  the  appropriate  emotional  centers,  which 
are  proliably,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  brain  itself.  Any  attempt 
mcrre  definitely  to  locate  them  would  be  hoi>eless,  but,  as  in  the 
awe  of  the  moral  emotions,  they  present  a  problem  for  the  future 
scientific  [)sychology. 

Finally  the  intellectual  forces,  usually  characterized  as  the  lore  of 
truth,  but  also  involving  the  love  of  knowledge,  are  dearly  centerf^l 
m  the  brain  and  doubtless  chiefly  reside  in  the  cortical  layers.  They 
are  therefore  affiliated  u|K>n  the  esthetic  forces  and  not  on  the  moral 
fon-es,  and  this  is  another  reason  for  the  order  here  a<lopted  in  the 
clasAfication  of  the  spiritual  forces.  lUit  all  these  s(*ntiments  inter- 
cross and  anastomose.  There  is  an  obvious  connection  lietween 
utility  ami  safety,  and  lieiween  lx)th  these  and  the  simpler  sense  of 
»elf-jirpsi«T>'atioii.  All  the  scM'ial  force's  re]>resent  the  innate  inter- 
earts  of  mankind  and  whatever  interests  prompt  to  action,  thus 
becoming  a  social  motor. 

Many  other  relationships  might  Im^  pointed  out  amon^  the  social 
forces.  The  physical  forct\s  nuiy  be  regarde<l  as  original  and  the 
s]Hhtual  as  derivative,  and  it  is  practically  true  that  the  latter  are 
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confined  to  the  human  race  while  the  former  are  common  to  both 
men  and  animals.  It  is  also  true  that  while  the  former  become 
social  by  stimulating  activities  which  unconsciously  produce  social 
effects,  the  latter  are  essentially  socializing  and  tend  to  race  eleva- 
tion and  universal  culture.  Again,  all  the  physical  forces  may  be 
regarded  in  one  sense  as  negative,  since  they  are  directed  to  the  pre- 
vention of  pain  rather  than  the  production  of  pleasure.  Hunger, 
thirst,  cold,  fear,  want  of  every  kind,  and  also  love,  are  painful 
states,  to  escape  from  which  men  continually  strive,  while  the  satis- 
factions derived  from  successful  efforts  in  these  directions  are  for 
the  most  part  momentary  and  count  for  next  to  nothing  as  pleasures 
compared  to  the  gain  of  having  escai)ed  from  the  pains.  On  the 
other  hand  the  spiritual  forces  may  be  classed  as  positive,  since  to  a 
much  less  degree  are  they  directed  to  the  relief  of  pain,  and  they 
are  almost  wholly  directed  to  securing  pleasures  whose  absence  is 
not  felt  as  a  pain.  Sympathy,  it  is  true,  is  a  secondary  or  repre^en- 
tative  pain,  an  echo  in  self  of  the  pains  of  others,  but  most  moral 
action  is  performed  for  the  pleasure  it  yields,  and  not  to  escape 
from  even  this  form  of  pain.  The  esthetic  forces  are  still  more 
positive  in  this  sense,  while  the  intellectual  forces  seem  to  be 
wholly  so. 

Among  other  relations  of  the  social  forces  we  find  a  class  which  I 
will  characterize  ^s  paradoxes  of  the  social  forces.  There  is  a  wide 
misconception,  not  to  say  ignorance,  on  the  subject,  coupled  with 
a  large  amount  of  hypocrisy  and  absurd  conventionality,  which  may 
he  exj)ose(l  by  analysis,  although  it  cannot  be  disi>elled  by  logic. 
The  facts  last  stated  might  be  classed  among  tliese  ))aradoxes,  viz., 
that  the  physical  impulses  are  negative  wliile  the  spiritual  ones  are 
positive.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  physical  forces  are  altruistic, 
while  the  spiritual  forces  are  egoistic.  The  maintenance  of  life  and 
of  the  race  are  highly  altruistic  objects,  and  it  is  these  that  the 
physical  forces  secure.  It  need  n(»t  be  maintained  that  this  altruism 
is  conscious,  but  if  this  test  is  to  be  applied  it  will  compare  favora- 
bly here  with  the  later  and  better  understootl  forms  of  altruism. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  spiritual  forces  are  egoistic.  This  folh^ws 
froiu  what  I  have  just  said  that  they  are  not  modes  of  escape  from 
danger  to  the  individual  and  the  race,  but  ways  of  pursuing  pleasure 
for  its  own  sake.  There  is  great  confusion  in  the  popidar  i<leas  of 
hiLih  and  low,  coarse  and  refined,  worthy  and  unworthy.     The  most 
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worthy  and  noble  of  all  things  are  those  that  preserve  and  perpetu- 
ate the  race.  This  is  function  and  the  end  of  nature.  The  concep- 
tion of  safety  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion.  It  is  the  essence 
of  salrafiony  however  far  the  meaning  of  that  term  may  have  de- 
parted from  it  in  the  later  derivative  and  distorted  cults.  The 
physical  social  forces  are  therefore  those  that  represent  the  high- 
«»t  necessity,  while  the  spiritual  forces  chiefly  represent  utility, 
as  I  have  deiine<l  these  terms  (see  supra,  p.  131).  The  fundamental 
friterion  of  utility  is  the  quantity  of  satisfaction  yielded,  and, 
lut^suried  by  this  standard,  it  is  clear  that  the  spiritual  interests  far 
outweigh  the  physical  interests  of  developed  man.  Physical  satis- 
facticms  have  greater  intensity,  but  spiritual  satisfactions  have  greater 
duration.  The  former  are  momentary,  and  the  gain  mainly  con- 
sists in  having  gotten  rid  of  a  pain  or  a  pang  or  a  goad,  the  gadfly 
of  eternal  passion.  The  spiritual  forces  are  no  such  torments,  though 
aitpirations  after  excellence  may  constitute  a  prolonged  and  uninter- 
nipted  incentive  to  strive  and  to  achieve.  But  satisfaction  accom- 
fianies  achievement,  and  the  debt  of  anticipation  is  constantly  paid 
in  the  coin  of  ]iarticipation,  so  that  the  satisfaction  is  to  all  intents 
and  purfKises  continuous.  This  gives  volume  to  8i)iritual  j)lcasures 
niiu'h  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  great(»r  intensity  of 
physical  pleasures.  It  is  only  in  the  sense  of  l)eing  more  moderate 
and  enduring,  and  thus  greater  in  real  volume,  that  the  former  can 
l*  said  to  be  higher,  more  refined,  or  more  worthy  than  the  latter. 
But  no  such  comparison  of  degree  is  just  or  logical.  The  distinction 
is  qualitative,  not  quantitative,  and  the  physical  forces  are  character- 
izes! by  their  necessity,  while  the  spiritual  forces  are  characterized 
by  their  utility.  The  former  chiefly  serve  function  and  secure  the 
♦-nds  of  nature,  standing  thus  largely  on  the  biological  plane,  while 
the  latter  minister  to  feeling  and  secure  the  ends  of  man,  and  there- 
fore stand  wholly  on  the  sociological  plane.  The  first  are  ontogenetic 
and  phvlogenetic,  while  the  second  are  exclusively  sociogenetic. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

THE  ONTOGENETIC    FORCES 

We  have  to  consider  in  this  chapter  the  influence  whicli  those 
human  activities  that  have  subsistence  and  protection  for  their  ends 
exert  on  the  creation  and  transformation  of  social  structures.  The 
struggle  for  existence  in  the  animal  world  did  not  cease  with  the 
emergence  of  the  human  species  out  of  that  into  the  social  wcwld, 
but  has  always  continued.  Here  it  became  social  synergy  and 
worked  for  social  structure.  Just  as  in  the  earliest  Metazoan  life 
the  first  organ  developed  was  the  stomach,  and  the  first  organisms 
consisted  of  a  stomach  only,  so  in  the  lowest  societies  all  energy  is 
concentrated  on  the  one  supreme  function  of  nutrition  or  subsistence, 
and  such  societies  may  not  be  inappropriately  characterized  as  ccHk- 
sisting  exclusively  of  a  social  stomach.  But  at  a  very  early  stage 
the  environment  raises  opposition  and  threatens  injury,  and  defen- 
sive activities  are  added  to  the  appetitive  activities.  The  struggle 
grows  more  intense  and  the  group  sentiment  is  generated  and  creates 
incipient  scK-iety.  The  primitive  group  or  horde  is  the  resultant 
social  structure.  During  the  period  of  s(K'ial  diiTerentiation  descriljed 
in  riiapter  X  great  vicissitudes  are  i)assed  through,  during  which 
the  multiplied  groups  grow  heterogenet)Us  and  ultimately  come  to 
differ  from  one  another  as  widely  as  ctMudinate  groups  of  human 
beings  are  cai)able  of  differing.  lUit  thus  far  the  com])etiti(>n  is 
with  one  another  and  with  the  environment  (climate,  wild  U':ists, 
t(u*restrial  obstructions,  etc.),  and  the  effect  is  mainly  constructive, 
intensive,  and  creative  ;  in  a  word,  it  is  static.  ^Vhen,  however,  the 
time  arrives  for  social  intei^ration  to  lH\ij:in  the  conii)etition  is  ont*  of 
group  with  LTi'oup  and  wholly  new  elements  enter  into  the  strui::gh\ 
The  s\{vj:o  of  rac<^  anta.«;onism  is  reachecl  and  the  era  of  war  iH^ijins. 
Th(^  chasi*  for  animal  food  is  converted  into  a  chase  for  human 
Hesh.  and  anthropophagous  races  arise  spreading  terror  in  all 
directions. 

20(3 
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Exploitation 

All  social  processes  that  can  be  called  economic  have  tlieir  origin 
in  exploitation.  In  entirely  primitive  social  groups,  comparable  to 
the  Protozoa  or  unicellular  organisms,  each  individual  goes  about 
in  the  way  that  animals  do,  seeking  food,  shelter,  etc.,  and  con- 
sumes whatever  he  iinds.  There  is  no  social  result  any  more  than 
in  the  case  of  animals,  certainly  no  more  than  in  the  case  of  such 
animals  as  dig  holes,  build  nests,  etc.  The  efforts  thus  put  forth 
have  only  the  biological  effect  of  somewhat  strengthening  the  organs 
thus  brought  into  exercise.  The  skill  acquired  in  securing  animal 
food  strengthens  the  brain  and  increases  the  power  of  adaptation  to 
Tmried  physical  conditions,  which  was  the  prime  requisite  to  social 
differentiation.  But  early  in  the  stage  of  social  integration,  when 
the  various  differentiated  groups  nearest  to  the  center  of  original 
mdiation  began  to  approach  one  another  and  encroach  upon  terri- 
tory occupied  by  other  groups,  the  idea  of  making  some  economic 
use  of  such  proximity  was  not  slow  to  rise  in  the  minds  of  those 
groups  that  proved  themselves  superior.  The  use  of  the  bodies  of 
the  weaker  races  for  food  was  of  course  the  simplest  form  of  exploita- 
tion to  suggest  itself.  Hut  this  stage  was  succeeded  by  that  of  social 
mssimilation  through  conquest  and  subjugation,  where  the  conquered 
race  became  something  more  than  a  factor  in  sul)sistcnce.  Still  the 
conquered  race  remained  an  economic  element,  an<l  the  coiuiuering 
race  soon  learned  to  utilize  it  to  far  greater  advantage  than  canni- 
balism could  yield.  The  profound  inequality  produced  by  subjuga- 
tion was  turned  to  account  through  other  forms  of  exploitation. 
The  women  and  the  warriors  were  enslaved,  and  the  system  of  caste 
that  arose  converted  the  conquered  riwv  into  a  virtually  servile  class, 
while  this  service  and  the  exemptions  it  entailed  converted  the 
leaders  of  the  conquering  race  into  a  leisure  class.  There  were 
oth«*r  influences,  especially  sacerdotal,  that  contributed  to  the  same 
end,  but  we  are  concerned  here  esi)ecially  with  the  economic  asjunts 
of  th*»  [iroblem. 

Slnrenf.  —  Such  was  the  origin  of  slavery,  an  economic  institution 
which  is  found  in  the  earlier  stages  of  all  the  historic  races.  The 
moral  prejudices  of  the  mo<lern  advance*!  races  naturally  cause 
wholly  false  views  to  j)revail  relative  to  slavery  which  the  scK'i«»lo- 
giht  fin<ls  it  Very  difficult  to  conten<l  with.     Perhaps  his   greatest 
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difficulty  is  not  that  of  conveying  true  views  to  others,  but  that  of 
acquiring  them  for  himself.  The  danger  of  seeming  to  defend  an 
institution  which  is  repugnant  to  him  tends  to  blind  him  to  much 
of  the  real  truth.  His  attitude  is  liable  to  become  that  of  the 
modern  advocates  of  universal  peace,  discussed  in  Chapter  X-  It 
seems  inconsistent  to  argue  against  war  and  slavery  in  the  present 
while  maintaining  that  they  were  useful  institutions  in  the  past. 
There  are  two  answers  to  this  charge  of  inconsistency.  The  one  is 
the  fundamental  law  that  prevails  throughout  all  departments  of 
nature  that  nothing  can  come  into  being  that  is  not  demanded  by 
the  conditions  existing  at  the  time.  Nothing  that  is  really  useless 
can  by  any  possibility  be  developed.  A  fortiori  it  is  a  contradiction 
of  terms  to  sj^eak  of  the  natural  genesis  of  anything  injurious  or 
wholly  bad.  And  all  this  is  as  true  of  social  as  of  organic  structures. 
According  to  the  Lamarckian  principle  it  is  function  that  creates 
structure,  and  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  is  not  merely  an 
economic  law  but  a  sociologic  law,  and  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  economic  and  sociologic  expression  of  the  biologic  law  of  exer- 
cise. There  never  was  a  human  institution  that  was  not  called 
forth  in  response  to  a  social  demand,  which  from  the  scientific 
standpoint,  means  a  social  necessity. 

The  second  answer  to  this  charge  of  inconsistency,  of  which  some 
sociologists  are  so  much  afraid,  is  that  many  structures,  both  organic 
and  social,  outlive  their  usefuhiess  and  persist  as  impediments  to 
the  life  and  health  of  the  organism  and  of  society.  In  the  former 
case  they  heeonie  "vestiges,"  and  while  sometimes  quite  inn(x*uous 
exec'pt  as  involving  the  waste  produced  in  nourishing  them.  thfV 
more  fre(iuently  become  dangerous  seats  of  disease,  as  in  the  vermi- 
form appendage,  the  tonsils,  etc.  Tlu»  extreme  stability  of  soi-ial 
structures  was  noted  in  Chapter  XI  as  one  of  the  princi])al  obst;icles 
to  human  progress,  and  there  is  no  human  institution,  however  nec- 
essary it  may  have  been  at  the  time  it  was  created,  that  will  not 
sooner  or  later  become  a  burden  unless  it  has  the  ehMuent  of  lability 
and  is  transformed  under  the  influence  of  some  of  the  dynamic  prin- 
ciples that  were  treated  in  that  chapter.  Such  transformation  may 
ultimately  become  so  complete  as  to  amount  to  virtual  abolition,  but 
unless  it  takes  place  without  organic  disrui)tion  of  the  original  struc- 
ture it  is  revolution.  Institutions  that  ])ersist  after  thev  have  ceased 
to  serve  a  useful  purj)ose  are  the  exact  sociological  houmlogues  nf 
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restiges  in  biology  and  may  be  appropriately  called  aocial  vestiges. 
Major  Powell  has  happily  called  superstition  and  folklore  vestigial 
opinion.*  These  too  are  human  institutions  and  may  be  classed  as 
social  vestiges.  In  fact  social  structures  are  in  this  respect  precisely 
like  organic  stnicturesy  and  exist  in  all  stages  from  rudiments,  or 
incipient  structures,  to  vestiges,  or  obsolescent,  and  also  wholly  obso- 
lete structures. 

Xow  the  proper  and  scientific  attitude  toward  an  institution  that 
is  regarded  as  bad  is  not  wholesale  condemnation  and  denunciation 
as  something  that  is  essentially  bad  and  must  have  always  been  bad, 
but  investigation  to  ascertain  what  stage  of  its  history  it  is  in,  and 
whether  it  is  in  process  of  transformation,  throwing  off  its  outgrown 
elements  and  replacing  them  with  elements  adapted  to  existing  con- 
litions,  and  therefore  useful.  If  it  is  found  not  to  be  in  this 
iynamic  state,  or  state  of  moving  equilibrium,  it  is  proper  to  inquire 
whether  by  any  human  action  it  can  be  put  into  this  state.  To  this 
end  its  history  and  its  true  nature  should  be  studied,  and  especially 
the  original  conditions  which  must  have  doveloi)ed  it  and  caused  it 
to  exist.  Until  this  is  done  there  is  no  logical  ground  for  attack- 
ing it. 

With  reganl  to  the  institution  of  slavery  we  have  already  seen 
that  it  was  an  advance  upon  the  practice  of  extermination,  and  still 
more  u]>on  cannibalism.  It  was  universal  tliroughout  antiquity  and 
persisted  in  EiiroiM»  through  the  Middle  Ages.  Tlu»  causes  that 
>on8pired  to  bring  alK)iit  its  gradual  abolition  have  betMi  enumerated 
ind  discu8Si»d  by  all  historians  of  Europe  and  nee<l  not  l)e  <»ntered 
nto  here.  I  will  only  note  how  relatively  nuHlern  is  the  sentiment 
"ondemning  it  It  is  certainly  conf.iUMl,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
uo  the  last  two  centuries,  an<l  chiefly  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it 
aerer  related  to  FIuro]>ean  slavery,  but  has  In'en  almost  exclusively 
xmfined  to  that  form  of  slavery  whirh  eousistrd  in  importing  inferior 
races  from  their  native  country,  chiefly  Africa,  and  enslaving  them 
in  civilized  countries.  The  thing  that  hits  been  chiefly  coiulemned 
is  the  slave  trade,  but  of  course  the  resulting  form  of  slavery  became 
the  subject  of  a  general  crusade.  But  as  showin;^  h(»\v  relatively 
modem  was  even  hostility  to  the  slave  trade  the  fact  may  U*  <'it«<l 
that  I>e  Foe,  when  he  wnHe  his  "  Robinson  Crusoe/*  which  api»eared 

*  American  Anthropolot/iitt,  NVw  SiTleM,  Vol.  II,  Januiir}-,  lliOO,  p.  1;  The  Mtmint^ 
Vol.  X,  April,  inX).  p.  389. 
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in  1719,  had  evidently  never  heard  that  there  was  anything  wrong 
in  ity  for  the  shipwrecked  vessel  was  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  of 
which  he  speaks  as  one  would  speak  of  the  cattle  trade  or  of  the 

trade  in  spices. 

LcLfjor.  —  Economists,  socialists,  statesmen ,  and  indostrial  reform- 
ers, however  widely  they  may  differ  on  other  matters,  are  agreed 
that  all  value  in  the  economic  sense  is  due  to  labor,  but  most  of 
them  talk  as  though  labor  was  natural  to  man,  and  as  though  the 
main  question  was  how  to  give  men  work  enough  to  do.  However 
this  may  be  in  civilized  societies  now,  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  original  problem  was  how  to  make  men  work.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  seen  that  the  human  race  has  been  radically  transformed 
in  this  respect,  and  that  the  modem  industrious  artisan  or  laborer  is 
utterly  unlike  his  primitive  ancestor.  We  can  gain  some  little  idea 
of  this  difference  by  comparing  him  with  the  North  American 
Indian,  especially  with  those  tribes  that  have  adhered  to  their  tribal 
customs  and  adopted  none  of  the  habits  of  Europeans.  Still,  only 
those  who  have  had  considerable  to  do  with  these  races  realize  how 
impossible  it  is  for  them  to  do  anything  that  we  call  work.  The 
total  lack  of  the  power  of  application,  especially  among  the  men,  is 
an  almost  universal  characteristic.  Not  that  they  do  not  often  follow 
the  chase  for  sustained  periods,  and  they  will  also  spend  hours  in 
fashioning  a  weajion  or  a  boat,  but  here  the  end  is  immediately 
before  them  and  the  fruition  is  to  be  theirs  the  moment  the  end  is 
attained.  These  are  ehMuents  that  are  absent  from  labor  proj>er. 
The  instiui't  of  workmanslii])  is  simply  the  love  of,  or  pleasure  in, 
activities  that  immediately  satisfy  desires  and  which  satisfaction  is 
eonstantly  and  vividly  Ix^fore  the  mind.  Labor  in  tlie  conventional 
sense  possesses  no  such  stimulus. 

Tlu?  pursuit  of  food  wherever  it  can  be  found  by  the  meinl>ers  of 
the  primitive  horde  can  no  more  be  called  labor  than  can  the  grazini; 
of  a  hutlalo  or  the  browsing  of  an  antelo})e.  Nor  is  there  any  \r\w 
labor  involved  in  th(i  oj)erations  of  races  at  much  higher  stages  nf 
culture,  as,  for  example,  the  Amerinds  already  mentioned.  Only 
tht*  work  of  the  women  in  caring  for  the  men  and  the  chihln'n, 
and  in  jjerforming  the  drudgery  of  the  eam]>  a])proaches  the  char- 
acter »>f  labor,  and  tliis  differs  widely  from  most  forms  of  ])n>- 
ductive  industry.  And  it  may  bf  safely  inferred  from  all  that  is 
kn'>\\  11   of  actual    savages  and   primitive   pe(^jdes   that   prior   to  the 
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period  of  social  integration,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  i)eriod  of 
conqnest,  mankind,  both  tlie  conquered  and  the  contjueiing  races, 
were  utterly  incapable  of  sustained  labor  and  had  no  conception 
of  it.  Men  of  that  type  would  be  i^erfectly  worthless  in  the  indus- 
trial world  to^ay.  Their  productive  power  in  the  economic  sense 
would  be  nil. 

Now  contrasting  the  disciplined  laborer  of  modem  society  with 
the  undisciplined  savage,  and  admitting  that  the  former  has  been 
transformetl  from  the  latter,  this  enormous  and  all-im|)ortant  change 
in  human  character  has  to  be  accounted  for.  How  did  man  learn  to 
work  ?  Did  the  neeils  of  existence  teach  him  sclfnlenial,  tone  dowai 
his  wild  unsettled  nature,  and  discipline  his  mind  and  Ixxly  to  daily 
toil  ?  Not  at  all.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  left  wholly  to  these  influ- 
ences man  would  have  never  learned  to  labor.  It  required  some 
other  influence  far  more  imperative  and  coercive.  In  a  word,  nothing 
frhort  of  slavery  could  ever  have  accomplished  this.  This  was  the 
Aocial  mission  of  human  slavery  —  to  c<mvert  mere  activity  into  true 
labor.  The  aim  of  the  conquering  race  was  to  gain  the  maximum 
advantage  from  the  conquest.  The  conriuere*!  race  i)06sessed  little 
that  could  1m>  seized  as  booty.  This  would  l)c  sf>on  consumed  and 
gi>ue.  The  only  thing  the  conquered  race  possessed  that  had  any 
{••*rmanent  or  continued  value  was  its  power  of  serving  the  con- 
quer«>r.  This  could  not  escape  the  mind  of  the  latter,  however  low 
hii  stage  of  intelligence,  and  as  a  matter  of  fiict  and  of  history*  so 
far  as  these  are  known^  this  has  Ijeen  perceived  and  generally  acted 
uiMffi.  The  women  and  the  warriors  at  h*ast,  and  as  many  others  as 
w»-re  needed,  were  enslaved  and  comi)elled  to  serve  the  conquering 
rai'C. 

Th»*  motive  to  labor  is  no  Ioniser  the  desire  to  enjoy  the  fniits  of 
Libi»r.  This,  as  we  have  s«?en,  is  nevtT  sutlicient  to  induce  primitive 
man  to  jierf^irm  prolong^nl  and  anluous  tiisks.  The  motive  now  is 
f«^r  of  the  lash.  The  slave  must  work  or  suffer  any  punishment 
his  savage  ma.<(ter  pleases  to  inflict.  If  flogging  i1(h»s  not  sufticc  he 
may  be  tortiire<l,  and  if  torture  fails  he  will  Ik»  killed.  No  jmmi  will 
ever  reconl  the  brutal  history  of  j>riniitive  shivery  through  genera- 
tions and  even  centuries  of  whiih  mankiml  was  tauLrht  to  lalH)r. 
The  bitterest  scenes  of  an  I'nele  Tom's  Cabin  wouM  Ix*  an  agreeable 
relief  from  the  contemplation  of  the  stern  realities  of  this  unwritten 
history.     It  will  nev^r  l>e  known  how  many,  unable  to  adapt  them- 
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selves  T^'  FacL  a  zreaT  change  from  their  former  free,  wild,  capricious 
lifr.  failr^i.  f jilT^red,  and  fainiied  br  the  way  to  have  their  places 
lakt-n  It  «?rr:ti.z?r.  more  flexible  and  more  adaptable  ones,  that  could 
bear  tLeir  I'UT'irns  and  rransmit  some  small  increment  of  their  new- 
fouad  >:'wers  cf  endurance  to  their  posterity.  For  the  capacity  to 
lalr-r  is  a  Tj].-i(:al  -af^-iired  character"  that  has  been  transmitted 
in  minute  a^i'iirl-ifns  irozn  parent  to  (offspring  and  from  generation  to 
generation  of  slaves,  until  great  numbers  of  men  were  at  last  bom 
with  a  -  naroral ""  or  cc^nstirarlonal  power  to  apply  themselves  to 
monoT^i'iious  tasks  during  their  whole  lives.  This  truth  has  been 
dimly  jierdeived  by  certain  writers,  but  its  immense  economic  im- 
pportanee  Las  l«een  almost  completely  overlooked. 

The  number  of  conquering  races  has  always  been  relatively  small 
and  the  number  of  cc»n«|uered  races  has  of  course  been  correspond- 
ingly large.  This  came  at  length  to  mean  that  the  "  ruling  classes ' ' 
constituted  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  population  of  the  world, 
while  the  subject  classes  made  up  the  great  bulk  of  the  population. 
At  the  time  that  men  Wgan  to  compile  rude  statistics  of  population, 
which  was  si«aringly  done  before  the  beginning  of  our  era,  it  was 
found  that  the  slaves  far  outnumbered  the  "  citizens "  of  all  coim- 
tries.  In  Athens  there  was  such  a  census  taken  in  the  year  309  b.c, 
when  there  were  found  to  be  21.00C»  citizens,  10,000  foreigners,  and 
40<\<X>0  slaves  :  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  small  number  of  men  tliat 
have  U.'i.m  thus  kvpt  in  training  all  these  ages,  but  practically  all 
mankind.  It  may  s«'.;nd  paradoxical  to  call  slavery  a  civilizin^' 
a^'ency,  but  if  in<lustry  is  civilizing  there  is  no  escaj>e  from  this 
conclusion,  f(.»r  it  is  i»n»bably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  but  f»>r 
this  severe  school  of  experience  continued  through  thousands  of 
generations,  there  could  have  l>een  nothing  corresponding  to  mcnl- 
ern  industry.  And  right  here  is  a  corollary  which  ^Ir.  Spencer  and 
oth»'r  critics  of  militancy  have  faile<l  to  draw.  For  slavery,  as  thev 
admit,  is  the  natural  and  necessary  outcome  of  war.  It  is  the 
initial  step  in  the  '•  re^'inie  of  status."  It  was  therefore  in  militarism 
that  the  foundations  of  industrialism  were  laid  in  social  adaptation. 
Then*  seems  to  be  no  other  way  by  which  mankind  could  have  l)een 
prej)ared  for  an  industrial  era.  Or  if  this  is  more  than  we  are 
warranted  in  saying,  it  is  at  least  true  that  this  is  the  particular 
way  in  which  men  were  fitted  for  the  role  that  they  have  been  play- 
ing in  the  past  two  centuries. 
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Property 

An  animal  can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  anything.  It  is  true 
that  predatory  animals  possess  their  prey  after  catching  it  and  while 
devouring  it,  and  dogs  will  fight  over  the  possession  of  a  bone,  but 
no  one  would  dignify  such  possession  with  the  name  of  property. 
The  primitive  hordes  of  men  may  be  said  to  possess  the  few  things 
n»NHlefl  for  their  existence,  but  here  the  line  is  practically  drawn  at 
th<-  artificial.  Even  a  club  is  artificial.  The  skin  of  an  animal  used 
a.H  a  hlankt't  hxs  cost  the  effort  and  skill  of  skinning  the  animal,  and 
this  usually  pre8Upi)08es  some  kind  of  instrument,  a  shari)-edged 
flint,  for  example,  and  such  things  may  \)0  said  to  "  lH*long''  to  their 
**  owners."  But  for  most  of  the  possessions  of  undeveloped  races 
communal  or  gnmp  ownership  is  the  prevalent  form.  One  may  call 
this  property,  but  it  is  at  l>est  only  an  embryonic  form  of  property 
in  an  economic  sense.  In  this  rcs{>ect,  as  in  so  many  others,  the 
unassimilated  races  are  sharply  marked  otf  from  tlu*  assimilated 
rac.'es.  I  prefer  these  sociological  terms  to  biological  ones,  but  there 
i.H  a  certain  advantage  in  having  both.  In  Chapter  X,  when  dealing 
with  the  genesis  of  society,  I  compared  the  phenomena  of  con(pu»8t 
and  subjugation  with  those  of  fecundation  in  living  organisms. 
In  Chapter  XI,  when  dealing  with  stnial  evolution,  I  compared 
the  same  phenomena  with  cross  fertiliziition.  Both  comparisons 
were  elucidating  and  altogether  appropriate.  Hut  this  shows  that 
tliey  are  not  "analogies,''  for  there  cannot  Ih»  two  different  anal- 
^r^ies  of  the  same  phenomenon.  They  are  simply  <'ompari.sons 
fn»m  different  |>oints  of  view  that  help  to  render  an  obscure  process 
il»-ar. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  same  phenomena  from  still  a  third 
;fr>int  of  view,  viz.,  from  that  of  the  origin  of  projierty.  It  is  <-lear 
tliat  neither  of  the  organic  oiM»rations,  fccumlation,  cross  fertiliza- 
tion, previously  us4m1  will  serve  here  as  a  term  of  <*omparison. 
There  is,  however,  another  .still  more  fundamental  biologic  fact  that 
will  serve  ixs  such  term  not  only  here  but  in  many  other  cases.  The 
mrist  imi)ortant  stage  in  organic  development,  after  the  origin  of 
life  itself,  is  unquestionably  that  which  marks  the  passage  from  the 
simple,  unicellular  condition  to  the  compound  multic»*llular  condi- 
tion, from  the  protozoic  or  protophytic  to  the  metazoic  or  metaphytio 
ty|H.'  of  structure.    Now  the  primitive  horde,  which  has  already  been 
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called  "  social  protoplasm,"  ^  and  has  even  been  likened  to  the  inde- 
pendent animal  cell,  or  the  Amoeba,'  very  exactly  represents  the 
first  of  these  two  stages,  which  may  therefore  be  appropriately 
called  the  protosocial  stagey  and  the  horde  the  protosocial  t^pe  of 
society,  while  the  whole  social  fabric  which  was  wrought  by  social 
integration  and  social  assimilation  may  be  called  the  metasocial  iffpe^ 
the  period  of  conquest,  subjugation,  fusion,  and  amalgamation  repre- 
senting the  metasocial  stage  of  social  development.  These  terms 
protosocial  and  iiietasociaP  seem  to  me  every  way  preferable  to 
Durkheim's  terms  "unsegmented"  and  "segmented"  which  are  also 
intended  as  biological  analogies,  but  do  not  correspond  to  any  definite 
stage  in  the  early  development  of  the  metasocial  tyi)e,  such  as  that 
of  the  origin  of  segmented  animals.  If  the  horde  is  only  social 
protoplasm  the  unsegmented  ty|^  must  be  metasocial,  but  true 
social  tissues  were  formed  as  soon  as  two  societies  coalesced.  From 
this  time  on  we  may  have  a  science  of  social  histology.  And  here 
we  might  indulge  in  another  analogy  and  call  all  tissues  formed 
from  or  traceable  to  the  conquering  race  ectodermal,  all  formed  from 
or  traceable  to  the  conquered  race,  endodermal,  and  all  formed  from 
or  traceable  to  the  combined  and  commingled  mass  of  both  races 
who  are  neither  noble  nor  slave,  mesodermal.  These  comparisons 
are  certainly  better  than  those  of  Spencer. 

Keturnin<i^  to  the  subject  of  property,  we  may  now  say  that  the 
protosocial  form  of  ])roperty  is  chiefly  communal,  while  the  meta- 
social form  is  individual  possession.  l>ut  as  proi>erty  is  only  valua- 
ble in  so  far  as  it  satisfies  desire,  the  first  form  of  metascn-ial 
property  consisted  largely  in  slaves,  i.e.,  in  something  that  could 
serve  the  owner  and  satisfy  his  wants,  beginning  with  women, 
used  both  to  gratify  the  lust  and  also  to  wait  on  the  ix^son  of  the 
military  chief,  it  extended  to  men,  who  eould  surround  him  with  all 
manner  of  luxuries  and  do  his  general  bidding.  The  other  princi- 
pal form  of  metas(x.*ial  pro|>erty,  unknown  in  the  ])rotoso<nal  state. 
Wits  land.     The  lower  races  lay  claim  to  eertiiin  regions  of  country 

1  '•  !>(•  la  Division  dii  Travail  S(»cial,"  i>»'r  Kiiiilc  Durkluiin,  Paris,  ISW,  p.  ISO. 

-  "Die  S(Ki()l<»L'i*>«'li<'  Krkrinitiiis,'  vo!i  (Jnstav  Kat/nihoftT,  1.4'ipzi:;,  1H*>S.  p.  -Jt?,*. 

'  It  is  too  latr  to  rais«'  the  objtt'tion  of  liybri<i  <  Ira*r(»-lAtin  etyinolop^,  as  has  lH*eii 
don»'  in  tlu^  vwsv  of  tlio  word  ftochiUnfti ,  sincr  Wwvv  is  r<*ally  no  Gre<'k  e<iinvHK-ni  U*t 
the  Latin  snrins.  It  must  not.  liowevcr,  Ix*  sni>posed  that  sociolojiy  is  the(»nly  M'it^n*'« 
in  whirh  this  ctyinoloiiiial  sin  has  ]>r<n  conunittcil.  Tlic  name  of  so  well  establi>ht?«l 
a  Ncii-nce  Ji«  minmihtffu  is  o]H*n  t<i  t!ir  ^amo  (»l»j«'ctiou. 
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over  which  thej  are  accustomed  to  roam  in  search  of  animal  and 
▼t-getable  food,  hut  no  one  memher  of  the  group  pn»tends  to  an  ex- 
cluiiive  right  to  any  suhdivision  of  that  region.  15ut  after  the  con- 
quest of  one  race  by  another  the  leading  warriors  of  the  concjuering 
rui-e  lay  claim  to  all  the  territory  occupied  by  the  subj»»ct  race  and 
pnjceed  to  divide  it  up  among  themselves,  assigning  b(mn<lari<\s  to 
the  shares  of  each  individual.  This  assumes  mort^  complex  forms 
with  successive  assimilations,  and  ultimately  creates  the  latifundia 
and  the  feudal  fiefs.  All  the  other  forms  of  ])roiH»rty  grow  out  of 
these  two  general  classes,  and  the  ruling  classes  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  flocks  and  her<ls,  castles,  vehicles,  tools,  w<>apons,  and 
everi'thing  tliat  can  minister  to  a  life  of  ease  and  domination. 

But  this  is  only  a  general  view  of  the  economic  o])erations  of 
early  society  —  the  social  warp,  as  it  may  be  called.  Over  it  there 
is  everywhere  and  always  woven  a  social  woof,  which  is  not  less 
imfiortant  to  the  sociologist.  The  conception  of  two  antagonistic 
cla«.<ies,  the  conquering  and  the  (conquered,  falls  far  short  of  the  real 
state  of  things.  lioth  these  classes  must  also  be  conceived  as 
thor«Nighly  heterogeneous.  All  this  was  considered  in  Chapter  X, 
where  the  whole  process  of  social  karyokinesis  was  descrilMMl,  results 
ing  in  the  development  of  tlie  four  great  human  institutions,  law, 
the  stat«',  the  people,  and  the  nation.  Not  all  the  members  of  the 
dominant  race  are  <'hiefs,  rulers,  lortls,  or  the  immediate  i>roteges  of 
these.  A  much  larger  number  are  simyily  citi/pns  without  sp<H*ial 
claims  ufion  the  rulers  and  obligc*<l  to  maintain  themstdvcs  by  their 
own  efforts.  Neither  are  all  the  memln»rs  of  the  subject  race  slaves. 
A  considerable  numlter  are  free  and  in  a  condition  not  widely  differ- 
ent from  the  chiss  last  mentiomnl.  The  two  ra<*es  are  virtually  equal 
in  natunil  caftacity,  and  the  ]»r<)cess  of  mingling  the  blcKxl  through 
int#Tmarriage  is  rapidly  obliteratint^  ract?  lines.  These  two  wide 
margins  constantly  overlap,  interlace,  and  interjK'netrate  each 
otiier,  M'rring  as  a  sort  of  leaven  for  the  generation  of  a  common 
fiKiple. 

The  true  economic  idea  of  projwrty  is  the  ]K>ss<»ssion  of  usefid 
commoilities  in  excess  of  imnifdiate  net^ls.  It  is  basfd  on  the 
division  of  hd)or,  which  creat4*s  all  tliinir^  in  excess  and  serures  their 
mutual  exchange.  As  has  lieen  jminted  out  by  many  writrrs,  property 
in  this  sense  is  impossible  except  under  tlie  pr(»t<*<'tioii  of  law  and 
ander  the  J^wer  of  the  state.     So  s<K»n   as  these   institutions  are 
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formed  the  other  coordinate  human  institution  property  takes  form 
and  henceforth  constitutes  one  of  the  leading  civilizing  agents.    The 
distinction  between  meics  and  tuus  does  not  exist  in  the  mind  of 
primitive  man.     Whatever  any  one  has  possession  of  is  his  by  pos- 
session, but  there  is  no  such  notion  as  its  being  his  by  right.    If 
another  can  wrest  it  from  him  it  becomes  his,  and  so  indefinitely. 
The  idea  of  ownership  of  anything  in  possession  of  another,  or  of  a 
thing  regardless  of  where  it  may  be,  is  a  late  derivative  idea.    This 
is  the  idea  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  property,  and  there  could 
be  no  property  in  any  true  sense  until  this  idea  had  taken  firm  root 
in  society.    But  such  is  human  nature,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the 
natural  animal  constitution  of  man,  that  no  such  idea  could  arise 
in  the  protosocial  state.     The  substitute  for  it  was  communism,  which 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  modus  vivendi. 

After  conquest  the  possessions  of  the  subjugated  race  fall  for  the 
most  part  to  the  conquerors,  or  at  least  the  communistic  regime  ter- 
minates. What  with  sacking  and  pillaging  and  sequestering  and 
portioning,  the  incipient  metasocial  society  finds  itself  in  a  state  of 
economic  chaos,  and  the  process  of  social  karyokinesis  affects  pos- 
sessions as  it  affects  persons.  The  large  penumbral  mass  who  are 
neither  slaves  nor  rulers  constitute  the  turbulent,  unmanageable 
element.  The  races  mingle,  at  first  mechanically,  but  in  time 
chemically  and  organically.  Interest  here  as  everywhere  unites, 
and  extremes  meet  on  a  sort  of  common  ground  of  struggle  for 
existence,  all  demanding  concessions  from  the  military  power. 
Every  one  seizes  whatever  lie  can,  defends  it  by  force  or  hies  away 
with  it  to  a  i)laee  of  safety.  He  hides  it  or  buries  it,  or  roj)aii's 
to  the  solitude  to  enjoy  it  as  best  he  can.  Own  it  he  cannot,  and 
such  a  thing  as  property  in  any  modern  or  economic  sense  is 
impossible. 

Xo  matter  how  stern  and  unrelenting  the  military  power  may  l>e, 
the  state  of  things  ultimately  becomes  intolerable,  and  the  stage  of 
concession  on  the  one  hand  and  resignation  on  the  other  is  sooner  or 
later  reached,  followed  by  all  the  other  forms  of  social  equilibration, 
until  at  last  the  regime  of  law  begins,  rii^hts  are  recognized,  and  the 
state  is  born.  Xow  for  the  first  time  there  arises  the  possibility  of 
])roperty,  and  it  is  at  this  stage  that  property  as  a  human  institution 
bci^'ins.  When  a  man  can  own  a  camel  or  a  buffalo  skin,  or  a  spear, 
or  a  l)r(mze  ax,  and  be  secured  in  its  possession  without  having  to 
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fight  for  it,  or  conceal  it,  it  becomes  property,  and  next  to  personal 
safety,  the  first  and  most  important  function  of  the  state  is  to 
guarantee  the  security  of  rightful  possession. 

Of  all  the  many  ways  in  which  the  principle  of  permanent  pos- 
session, or  property,  contributed  to  social  development,  the  principal 
one  was  the  incentive  it  furnished  to  accumulation.  Without  accum- 
ulation property  would  have  very  little  socializing  influence.  But 
when  it  is  seen  that  any  one  may  own  much  more  of  a  thing  tlian  he 
can  immediately  use,  can  hold  it  for  future  consumption,  or  can 
barter  it  for  other  things  that  he  does  not  possess,  he  will  begin  to 
ac<|uire  as  large  an  amount  as  possible  of  that  which  he  can  most 
easily  obtain  and  hold  it  in  store  for  these  and  other  purposes. 
Until  this  was  possible  the  division  of  labor  was  useless,  and  hence 
we  see  that  the  division  of  labor,  which  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a 
▼ery  primitive  condition,  was  impossible  until  the  state  was  formed. 
But  property  in  this  sense  means  much  more  still  than  this.  It  was 
the  basis  of  exchange,  of  trade,  of  commerce,  and  of  business  in 
general  as  well  as  of  industry  in  the  more  restrictt?d  sense.  Property, 
which  is  of  course  only  a  means  to  enjoyment,  when  thus  guaranteed 
and  made  convertible  and  flexible,  is  made  an  end  and  is  pursued  as 
such.  A  new  desire,  a  new  want,  is  thus  created,  which  finally 
develojis  into  the  most  im{)erative  of  all  wants.  l'rop<'rty  assumes 
the  character  of  wealth,  and  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  wholly  irresi)ec- 
tivf?  of  the  power  to  use  it,  becomes  the  supreme  passion  of  mankind. 
Such  a  iiowerful  passion  is  of  course  sure  to  have  its  dark  side,  but 
considered  as  a  spur  to  a<*tivity  and  as  an  agent  in  transforming  the 
enrironuient,  it  must  be  admittt*<l  to  be  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
motor  forces  of  society. 

A  large  part  of  the  final  intensity  that  this  passion  accjuired  was 
of  course  due  to  the  adoption  at  a  (f(»rtain  stage  of  the  movement  of 
a  symliol  or  representative  of  property  in  tlie  form  of  a  circulating 
medium,  or  money.  Through  this  (levi<*e  all  forms  of  projHTty 
became  blended  and  re<lueed  to  one,  and  the  pursuit  of  wealth  was 
converted  into  the  pursuit  of  money  which  stands  for  wealth. 
Besides  the  legitimate  effect  in  giving  simplicity  and  ease  to  all 
business  transactions,  the  introduction  of  money  lent  an  additional 
rharm  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  greatly  intensifie<l  th<»  passion. 
It  gave  rise  to  a  universal  plutolatrj-,  which  t4M)k  fantastic  forms, 
creating  both  misers  and  8i)endthrifts  on  the  opposite  margins  of  the 
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social  beam,  but  which  had  for  its  main  and  solid  effect  to  penetrate 
and  illumine  the  darkest  corners  of  the  material  world.    To  it  the 
material  civilization  of  the  great  historic  races  is  chiefly  dae.    As  t 
factor  in  human  achievement  this  super-preservative  social  force, 
*'  the  love  of  money,"  has  had  no  rival,  and  still  remains  the  main- 
spring of  economic  and  industrial  activity.     If  to  the  moralist  it  is 
"  the  root  of  all  evil,"  to  the  sociologist,  studying  the  causes  of  social 
development,  it  is  the  root  of  all  the  good  there  is  in  material  dril. 
ization.     As  shown   in  Chapter  XI,  this  is  the  result  of  efiForte 
directed  toward  personal  ends  but  expended  on  the  means  to  the 
attainment  of  those  ends.     The  pursuit  of  wealth  acquires  its  highly 
dynamic  character  by  virtue  of  its  quality  of  keeping  the  end  remote 
from  the  means,  and  of  thus  rendering  the  effort  indefinitely  pro- 
longed and  practically  continuous. 

Production,  —  Production  is  the  creation  of  property.    This,  though 
true,  is  not  a  definition,  since  there  are  forms  of  property,  such  aft 
land,  which  are  not  properly  produced.     But  production  is  only 
possible  through  labor,  and  is  therefore  an  exclusively  metasocii^ 
institution  or  operation.     Economists  give  a  very  broad  meaning  t<^ 
production,  as  anything  that  creates  or  increases  value.     It  mighi*^ 
naturally  be  supposed  that  under  a  system  of  slavery,  where  th^^ 
majority  of  the  poi)ulation  is  compelled  to  labor,  production  woul^^ 
l>o  very  rapid,  but  this  is  not  the  case.     However  large  the  numbei^ 
of  slaves  the  masters  iiiid  ways  of  consuming  all  they  produce.    Thc^ 
non-working  classes,  though  numerically  small,  are  naturally  waste — 
fill.     Mr.  Veblcn   has  shown  how  the  mere  maintenance  of  casT€^ 
requires  the  gratuitous  and  ostentatious  waste  of  projxM'ty,  and  thi^: 
is  greatly  increased  by  the  rivalry  in  disi)laying  wealth  on  the  j)ar1^ 
of  the  members  of  the  leisure  class.     The  maintenance  of  the  niili  — 
tary  rule  consumes  a  large  share,  and  another  large  portion  gt>es  t«^ 
administration.     In  all  the  early  societies  there  exists,  Ix'sides  tb 
governing  class    properly  so  called,  a  sacerdotal  class,  which  is 
leisure  elass  par  (Wc*  llmre.     This  class  is  habitually  the  recipient  c"' 
large  emoluments  and  costly  luxuries.     All  these  exi)en.ses  are  pa^- 
by  slave  labor  and  by  tribute  from  the  free  industrial  class.    Societic?* 
thus  organized  produce  little  in  excess  of  their  supposed  neetls,  a»Ti* 
slaveholding  nations  do  not  acquire  wealth.     That  modification    i> 
this  condition  known  as  feudalism  also  represents  a  minimum   oi 
production  and  of  wealth. 
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The  earlier  economists  laid  great  stress  on  agriculture  and  the 
production  of  raw  materials,  and  did  not  clearly  see  to  how  great 
in  extent  the  value  of  the  latter  could  be  increased  by  skilled  labor 
expended  upon  them.     They  had  false  ideas  of  value,  and  it  is  only 
in  quite  recent  times  that  the  truth  has  gained  acceptance  that  value 
is  measured  by  the  satisfaction  yielded.    Seen  in  this  light  it  becomes 
clear  that  production  does  not  stop  at  any  stage  in  the  elaboration 
of  tlie  raw  materials,  but  that  the  utility  continues  to  increase  so 
long  as  the  labor  exiKjnded  adds  to  the  power  of  the  product  to 
•tisfy  desire.     And  now  it  is  found  that  the  real  wealth  of  nations 
coiwists  chiefly  in  this  refinement  of  the  original  products.     Agri- 
cultural nations  are  never  rich,  and  mining  countries  do  not  become 
nch  until  provided  with  extensive  manufactories.     The  great  wealth 
^i  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  at  the  present  time  is  almost 
rtolly  due  to  niachinofacture. 

The  sociological   importance  of  proiluction   as  thus  understood 

consists  in  the  power  of  highly  elaborated  products  to  satisfy  desire, 

^tontribute  to  ease,  comfort,  and  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  in  gen- 

^nd^  to  render  existence  tolerable  and  desirable.     Any  one  going  out 

of    the  centers  of  civilization  into  regions  where  "  modern  couven- 

^tices''  have  not  penetrated  immediately  feels   this,  and  wonders 

^»*t  the  inhabitants  of  such  places  have  to  live  for.     It  is  curious 

*****    «uch  "  blessings  of  civilization "  keep  in  the  very  van  of  the 

■arajueing  races.     They  are  much  more  universal  in  America  and,  I 

***   *old,  in  Australia,  tlhan  in  Euroi>e.     An  American  of  nuHlerate 

Z**^*^**  do'S  not  find  in  Britain  or  on  the  Cimtinent  what  he  is  in  the 

.   *^  of  regarding  as  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life.     It  is  a  common 

"^kc  to  suppose  that  men  usually  have  the  means  of  satisfying 

^'»<t*ir  wants.     Aside  from  the  very  rich,  whose  unsatisfied  wants 

^       ^**t  of  tilings  that  money  will  not  buy,  every  c)ne  at  all  times 

^  unnumbered  things  that  money  would  buy  if  he  had  it.     And 

from  the  abject  j)oor  that  swarm  in  the  richest  countries,  there 


irj 


,         *^   great  toiling  proletariat  who  not  only  want  many  things  that 

^^     ^lever  dare  to  hope  for,  but  also  need  murh  to  prevent  physical 

^•"ing.     There  is  therefore  call  for  a  greatly  increased  pro<luction. 

^        ^lu*re  is  no  danger  that  t(K>  many  useful  tilings  will  Im.»  prcKhicfd. 

Itere  we  encounter  a  ijrobleni  that  has  thus  far  bafUt'd  ecoin>- 

'"'^,  s«x*iologists,   social    n-fornn^rs,  and   statesmen.     I    shall    not 
^•k »  •  • 

*Mpt  to  solve  it,  nor  fvtMi  to  point  out  a  way  to  its  soluticm,  but 
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*«po«e  of  the  whole  question  and  relegate  all  the  dissatisfied  to  the 

^^^  of  social  agitators,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  statistical  proof  of 

«^«  fact    As  this  same  argument  has  been  used  for  alx>ut  two  hun- 

^*^  years  we  may  assume  that  it  has  been  true  during  that  time, 

•''"it  is  a  fair  inference  that  it  has  always  been  true  to  some  extent. 

**^  flskw  in  the  logic  consists  in  assuming  that  it  is  in  any  sense  an 

^'^^T'  to  the  demand  for  more  complete  swial  distribution.     As  a 

"**tt<*r  of  fact  it  is  an  admission  of  the  justice  of  such  a  demand. 

*  ^    never  maintained  that  the  laborer  gets  too  large  a  share  of  the 

'*'^^  produced.     It  is  always  held  that  he  gets  a  larger  amount 

^  ^^an  at  some  previous  i)eriod  and  should  therefore  be  satisfied. 

^^    at  any  such  previous  period  the  same  statement  was  made 

^  *3    siup{)osod  to  be  true,  there  is  the  implied  admission  that  if 

^^     He  gets  now  is  the  just  share,  what  he  received  then  was 

''^^^H i iig  less  than  the  just  share.     And  as  all  this  applies  to  all 

^^     I*^>rio<ls  and  will  apply  to  all  future  ones,  the  inference  is  fair 

^^^^•re  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  lalx>rer  received  a  just 

^^t  the  wealth  produced.     Hut  all  this  belongs  to  applied  soci- 

^^  »    c:>ne  of  the  chief  problems  of  which  is  to  formulate  the  laws 

^^^^^Jicate  the  methods  of  a  perfect  social  distribution  of  wealth. 

^      are  content  to  have  discovered  that  the  social   forces  have 

^^^^neously  secured  some  degree  of  social   distribution,  and  we 

,  .*     ^^^8t  a  glance  at  some  of  tin*  si)ecial  causes  that  have  produced 

.     ^""^^sult.     The  principal  cause  is  the  heterogeneity  of  all  meta- 

,      ^*    groups.     It  is  impossible  at  the  outset  for  the  ruling  class  to 

.   ^^  a  complete  monopoly  of  lal)or,  and  after  the  establishment  of 

Xaw  and  the  formation  of  the  state,  whereby  rights  to  proi)erty 


,^   ^   Tecognized,  the  economic  laws  operating  among  individuals  of 

^^rees  of  inequality  of  mind  and  (haracter,  socm  generated  a 

^/^   Kit  archety|>al  bourg<»oisie  with  a  multiplicity  of  small  oi^Tiers 

^Ur}-ing  degrees.     The  rise  of  the  ftMulal  system  interrupted  the 

^^^Ural  development  of  this  state  of  things  and  its  gradual  trans- 

^^uation  into  the  modern  industrial  system,  but  this  transformation 

^^  ultimately  brought   alnnit.     As  all  know,  the  exploiting  class 

^*w»n  became  chiefly  the  Ixnirgeoisie,  and  under  h*gal  an<l  |)oliti<  al 

^•roteotion,   e8i>ecially   after   the   era  of   machinery   Wgan,  wealth 

))aMed  into  the  hands  of  industrial  leaders,  and  the  gn^at  economir 

1trnj?Kl^  l>egan.     But  industry  had  now  Imm-ouic  greatly  dlvcrsififd, 

the  remote  regions  of  the  world  had  Immmi  oimmumI  up.  and  tli«*n*  wvw 
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innumerable  outlets  for  the  laborer,  dissatisfied  with  his  lot    The 
great  differences  in  ability  and  character  among  workmen  produced 
grades  and  stimulated  ambition.     Exceptionally  bright  hands  were 
called  to  more  lucrative  places,  compelling  employers  to  raise  wages 
in  order  to  retain  their  best  men.    Those  who  had  received  the  higher 
grades  of  salary  for  considerable  time  found  themselves  in  position 
to  withdraw  and  set  up  business  for  themselves,  thus  becoming  em- 
ployers and  perhaps  "  captains  of  industry."     Such  are  a  few  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  iron  law  of  wages  has  been  gradually  mitigatetU 
and  social  distribution  secured.     One  need  not  be  a  panegj-rist  ol 
natural  law  in  the  economic  world  to  recognize  the  power  of  th.^ 
ontogenetic  forces  to  keep  up  a  difference  of  potential  and  conve-^«:t 
economic   structures  into  systems  of  moving  equilibrium.      The  -*€ 
has  been  some  social  distribution  from  the  earliest  times,  and  it       is 
increasing  with  increasing  production.     Under  the  division  of  lal   ■'zir, 
especially  in  the  mechanic  arts,  production  increases  as  the  squ^a^re 
of  the  number  employed,  reversing  the  Malthusian  law,  and  fci-he 
social  distribution  is  a  function  of  the  amount  of  production  ^jer 
capita.      If  for  no  other  purpose,  therefore,  than  to  increase  'C'Jie 
social  distribution,  increase  of  production  is  a  social  desideratixBL 
The  laborer  becomes  an  element  in  the  market,  and  it  is  more  and 
more  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  of  goods  to  let  him  share  in  their 
consuiiiptioii.      Increased  production  means  diminished   price,  and 
the  latter  at  last  conies  within  the  resources  of  the  real  producer. 
Coii^mnption.  —  If  })olitical  economy  has  nothing  to  do  with  con- 
sumption,  sociology   has  everything  to  do  with  it.      Consumption 
means  the  satisfaction  of  desire,  which  is  the  ultimate  end  of  cona- 
tion.    In  Cliai)ter  XI  we  analyzed  a  dynamic  action  and  found  that 
the  only  effect  that  the  individual  is  conscious  of  seeking  is  the  sat- 
isfaction of  desire.     The  other  effects,  viz.,  the  preservation  of  lite 
and  the  niodiiication  of  the  surroundings,  are  incidental  and   iutlif- 
ferent  to  him.     Althou.tj;h  the  vast  importance  of  these  two  latter 
efft'cts  makes  this  lirst  one  seem  ])altry  and  trivial,  nevertheless  it 
must  not  be  fori^ottou  that  l)ut  for  it  the  action  would  not  W  jht- 
forniod  at  all,   and  all   would  be  lost.     l>ut  if  we   abandon   for  a 
luonient  the  hiufh  stan(l])oint  of  nature's  end  in  a  scheme  of  univei-sal 
evolution,  and  temporarily  iirnore  the  somewhat  less  exaltetl  stand- 
l)oint  of  siM'ial  pro:::rcss,  w(»  may  concentrate  attention  upon  the  en<l. 
ami   th(^   only    possible  end,  of  the   individual,   the   satisfaction  of 
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Bsire,  the  enjoyment  of  life,  in  short,  human  happiness,  and  we 
udl  see  that  it  is  not  such  a  trivial  object  as  it  at  first  appeared. 
While  the  particular  element  in  an  action  which  is  dynamic  is  its 
rect  and  unintended  effect  in  transforming  the  environment,  the 
x)6pect  of  consumption  is  the  essential  condition  to  the  action 
selfy  and  therefore,  with  a  slight  ellipsis,  it  may  be  said,  and  has 
len  perceived  and  remarked  by  several  economists  (Jevous,  AValker, 
atlten),  that  consumption  is  the  dynamic  element  in  political  econ- 
ny.  Dynamic  economics,  if  any  one  prefers  to  call  it  so,  is  based 
I  consumption.  It  may  also  be  called  subjective  economies.  More 
osely  analyzed,  it  is  found  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  true 
inception  of  value,  the  measure  of  which  is  the  quantity  of  pleas- 
re  experienced  or  yielded  by  the  product  consumed.  But  all  this, 
economics  at  all,  is  transcendental  economics,  and  really  belongs 
»  the  domain  of  sociology,  which  starts  with  consumption,  where 
xmomics  leaves  off,  and  becomes  the  science  of  welfare.* 
J\iin  ami  Plecufure  Economy,  —  Sociology  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Simon 
.  Patten  for  the  terms  **  pain  economy  "  and  "  pleasure  economy," ' 
id  for  their  justification  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Struck  with 
e  importance  of  the  truth  embodied  in  these  terms,  I  have  on  two 
caaions '  endeavored  to  point  out  applications  of  them  not  made 
r  Dr.  Patten  and  to  show  the  deeper  psychologic  and  biologic 
tindations  of  the  subject.  These  considerations  have  been  still 
ore  fully  set  forth  in  this  work,  esjiecially  in  Chapter  VII,  and 
leir  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  present  chapti^r  is  now  clear. 
The  somewhat  panwloxical  fac»t  was  noted  in  the  last  chapter 
imt  the  essential  or  physical  social  fones  are  negative  in  the 
mse  that  they  have  for  their  chief  puriK)8e  to  rid  mankind  of 
[«ding  and  tormenting  wants,  while  the  positive  sat i.sf actions 
ielded  in  so  doing,  though  inten.se,  are  so  brief  as  to  jKissess  no 
dlume,  and  that  the  chief  result  is  therefore  relief  from  pain.     Dr. 

1  Tlif  able«t  analyslif  nf  this  diMtinction  with  which  I  uin  arqii.iintiNl  is  t<»  be  found 
a  ii#ii«*s  of  papern  hy  Prof«'«W4»r  H.  H.  Pow«»rs,  oiititlnl,  *'  \Vi»:ilth  and  \V««lfnre,"  in 
•  AnnalM  of  th^  Am^riran  Arn'i^mu  of  Politicnl  an'l  Sttrinl  Sriencf,  Vol.  XII, 
(trrfliber,  !«•*,  pp.  325-a:>7;  Vol.   XIII.  January,  IHIH*,  pp.  r.7-«>:  .Marrh.  l«*l»,  pp. 

•  ••  Thr  Theory  of  .So<*ial  F«»n'#»«."  Supph»m<»nt  to  tho  J/i/ja/t  of  fh^  Amrrimn 
cmHewm^  of  Politieal  nnd  S wiftl  S^ifn'***,  Vol.  VII,  \o.  1.  Jannan*.  lWii».  pp.  7."i  ff. 

•  ••  f'tilitarian  I'^'ononiir'*."  Atn'-rii^tiu  Jniinml  of  Sorinltn/tt,  Vol.  Ill,  .Tanuary.  Iftiw, 
»,  SOn-^'K.  •*  I/fc»*onomi«»  de  la  iJoulour  ft  ri5i*ononil»»  du  FlaiHlr,"  Annoh*  tl*" 
fnmtiint  International  df  Sniolofrif,  Vol.  IV,  Tarlii,  IHliH.  pp.  Hl^-l.fJ. 
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Patten  states  that  the  animal  world  represents  a  pain  economj^  and 
the  interpretation  of  this  is  that  all  the  wants  of  an  animal  belong 
to  the  physical  class.     The  same  is  true  of  primitive  man,  and  the 
protosocial  stage,  which  is  sometimes  described  as  idyllic,  is  so  in 
the  same  sense  as  in  the  animal.     Probably  no  such  positive  term  as 
happiness  would  be  applicable  to  either.     If  progress  means  any- 
thing more  than   the  objective   fact  of  increasing  complexity  of 
organization,  if  it  has  any  subjective  meaning  at  all,  it  must  con- 
sist in  an  increase  in  the  relative  degree  to  which  the  end  of  the 
organism  or  the  individual  is  secured.     A  state  in  which  the  end 
of  the  creature  is  completely  subordinated  to  the  end  of  nature,  \n 
which  function  is  everything  and  feeling  is  nothing,  is  a  typioal 
pain  economy,  and  subjective  progress  throughout  the  sentient  world 
consists  in  an  increasing  recognition  of  the  claims  of  feeling. 

Animals  and  the  inferior  types  of  men  literally  "  eat  to  live.'^ 
The  stomach   is  the  main   seat  of  the  nutrient  attraction.    Tlie 
food  is  put  there  as  quickly  as  possible  and  not  allowed  to  linger 
on  the  way  to  tickle  the  papillae  of  the  tongue  and  palate.     r*?ed 
a  hungry  dog  bits  of  meat  and  watch  the  process  of  deglutition. 
The  interval  between  the  time  when  the  morsel  touches  the  aninia.ra 
jaws  till  it  is  safely  landed  in  the  stomach  is  as  short  as  the  action 
of  the  organs  can  possibly  make  it.     It  is  so  nearly  instantaneovxs 
that   tlie   eye   can   scarcely  follow  the  wave   that   flits   along    tV^^ 
throat  during  the  act  of  swallowing.     It  cannot  be  said  that  si^*-*" 
an  animal  takes  any  })lea.siire  in  eating.      The  demand  for  nut:  x-i- 
tion   is   so   imperious  that  it  wholly  excludes   all    other   eonsid*^  '^^* 
tions.     The  satisfaction  is  no  doubt  intense,  but  the  enjo\-meiit       ^^ 
nil.     I  have  heard  ethnologists  describe  the  manner  in  whii*h     ^  ^^'' 
Chinook    Indians    eat   the    shelltish  and  other  sea  food  that  tl:»>*T 
gather  on  the  shores  of  Alaska,  the  refuse  of  which  form  the  kit*. "I  *^  *'" 
middens  of  that  region,  and  it  accords  with  the  alx)ve  descript  i  ^'" 
of  th(^  way  animals  eat.     It  is  characterized  by  excessive  glutt*  >^'.^' 
and  the  (luickest  i)ossible  dispatch  of  the  meal,  which  ret*eives      ^'" 
})rcparation    except   to   detach    the   animal    from    its    shell    iu    t:  ?'♦' 
most  exp(Nlitious  manner  ]M)ssible.     Mr.  Spencer,  in  supj)ort  of  t  '^^" 
very  (litTcrent  projjositions,  has  collected  a  large  number   of  .^n*'' 
facts,'  hut  they  certainly  illustrate  the  principle    here   under  r**ii- 

»  •*  rriiiciplrs  of  S(.(i<.l(.ir>/'  Vol.  I.  Now  York.  1S77,  pp.  41^^2  (§  *_V») ;  "PriiKir^*"^ 
'I  Ktlii.>.  •  Vol.  I.  N.'w  York,  1«!»*J.  pp.  4;UM;i8  (§  174). 
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sideration  equally  well.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  the  length 
of  time  it  requires  for  food  to  pass  from  the  lips  to  the  stomach  is 
a  measure  of  civilization.  It  typifies  the  transition  from  a  com- 
plete subjection  to  function  to  a  recognition  of  feeling  as  also  an 
end,  from  a  regime  of  necessity  to  a  regime  of  utility,  from  mere 
negative  satisfaction  to  positive  enjoyment,  from  a  pain  economy 
to  a  pleasure  economy. 

Such  a  movement  there  has  been  throughout  the  history  of  human 
development,  and  it  has  not  been  confined  to  the  ontogenetic  forces 
of  society,  but  it  is  clearly  characterized  in  them.  In  connection 
with  food  alone  it  has  consisted  in  a  general  improvement  in  the 
{lalatableness  of  food.  Instead  of  being  eaten  in  its  natural  state 
nearly  all  food  is  now  prepared,  the  most  iini)ortant  part  of  the 
prei>aration  consisting  in  cooking  it.  This  preparation  of  food, 
besides  greatly  increasing  the  numlnjr  of  food  products,  converting 
into  food  many  things  that  previously  were  not  edible,  has  chiefly 
tended  to  render  all  kinds  of  food  Ixjtter,  more  savory,  more  palat- 
able and  toothsome,  and  thus  to  convert  the  nutritive  act  from  a 
mere  imperative  necessity  into  a  greater  and  greater  source  of  en- 
joyment. Along  with  this,  and  as  a  consequence  of  it,  there  has 
gone  an  increased  inclination  to  masticate  fotxl,  and  thus  to  prolong 
the  perio<l  of  this  enjoyment.  The  habit  of  eating  slowly,  of  pro- 
viding a  variety  of  articles  of  food,  of  preparing  them  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  of  combining  them  variously,  and  of  seasoning  fooil,  and 
til  the  arts  of  modern  cook(»ry  —  all  this  represents  the  same  proc- 
ess of  seeking  to  derive  the  maximum  goo<l  from  the  physical 
necessity  of  eating.  Busy  men,  and  esi)ecially  scientific  men,  often 
Complain  of  the  time  consumed  not  only  in  eating  but  more  in  the 
r^reparation  of  Uxxl  which  involves  so  large  an  exjHMise,  and  latterly 
re  have  been  hearing  of  the  proposed  "  synthetic  food,''  i)repanMl 
n  the  chemieal  laboratory',  and  consisting  of  the  essence  of  the  most 
nutritious  sukstanees  in  a  form  that  can  l)e  taken  without  loss  of 
:iine  and  at  such  intervals  as  the  system  may  demand.  They  should 
l^uow  that  this,  instead  of  a  step  forward,  would  be  a  return  not 
[>nly  to  the  savage,  but  to  the  animal  metlKul;  but  if  it  represents 
th«*  completion  of  a  cycle,  we  may  perhaps  be  thankful  that  it  can- 
not lie  realized. 

Not  less  marked  ha«*  \toon  the  tendency  in  the  same  general  direc- 
tion in    the  satisfai-tion  of   the  tlefensive  and   protective  wants  of 
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mmkmil  U  we  leara  oat  Urn  means  of  proleetioti  from  InuDfta 
eaeiiiieB  m  the  form  of  offeuif  ^  and  dfffeusiv^  wismpcmst  tKete  eeift- 
Bsi  chidBly  in  dothiiiR  ahellei^  and  f oei  To  levunt  the  pragmi  it 
an  these  would  he  bodii  tedioo*  aad  itimeoMMuyy  bill  we iieiNied|y 
topointtoeidiileetaieeseii  pelhetJeerttoehcwtiMittiiej 
was  towaid  the  leafizatuai  of  idesls^  and  that  tkie  seeds  of  i 
mxnk  eeased  to  he  tiie  motiYe  tiiat  caused  maa  to  build*  Hen^  el 
eomse,  the  ptofaleBi  is  eomplicafcad  by  the  leligioos  eleaifwitj  wUeli 
was  long  the  diief  spar  to  aiehitsetmal  piogica^  Im 
tines  the  ehief  aidiitedmal  motive  is  €imifimi,  wkioh,  aftsr 
is  tbe  same  as  pleasai^  eqojmeii^  haiipinessL  AbMst  Oe 
m%fat  be  said  of  doHmig^  eiospt  that  hete  the  Md  was 
open  for  tiie  eztnmiganoes  of  ftuthion,  and  even  thsee  ate  » 
of  enjoyment  for  tiiose  eonstitnted  to  prefer  them,  -ITpim 
whole  the  erolnlion  of  dress  bas  coDdoeed  to  the  fitDnass 
social  life. 

The  lelatian  that  the  full  satis&ietiQQ  of  men's  wm 
tiie  {physical  and  mmtal  derdopmeDt  of  the  zaee  ia  of  tte 
interest  to  the  sociology  Many  tiaivelers  (Cook,  XUis^  \ 
efc&y)  hare  noted  the  superior  siae  of  the  ehiebr  and  ziikta  of  ttmi 
lower  races,  and  the  fact  seems  to  be  generaL  The  nsnal  ezpIaBdi» 
tion  is  that  the  most  robust  and  physically  powerful  of  a  tribe  ai« 
always  chosen  as  leaders.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  this,  bat 
where  the  ruling  class  is  hereditary  much  of  it  is  doubtless  to  be 
explained  by  the  better  nutrition  of  that  class,  always  having 
plenty  to  eat  and  being  well  protected  from  whatever  the  unfriendly 
elements  of  the  environment  may  be,  while  the  subjects  are  often 
insufficiently  nourished  and  are  exposed  to  these  unfriendly  elements. 
This  state  of  things,  continued  through  many  generations,  woold 
bring  about  all  the  observed  difference  in  the  two  classes. 

It  is  also  often  remarked  that  civilized  men  are  usually  superior 
to  savages  physically  as  well  as  mentally.  On  this  point  Darwin 
remarks :  — 

Although  civilization  thus  checks  in  many  ways  the  action  of  natural 
selection,  it  apparently  favors,  hy  means  of  improved  food  and  the  freedom 
from  occasional  hardships,  the  better  development  of  the  body.  This  may 
be  inferred  from  civilized  men  having  l>een  found,  wherever  compered,  to  be 
physically  stronger  than  savages.  They  .api^ear  also  to  have  equal  powers  of 
endurance,  as  has  been  proved  in  many  adventurous  expeditions.  Even  the 
gieat  luxury  of  the  rich  can  be  but  little  detrimental ;  for  the  expeetsiioa 
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of  life  of  our  arUtocracj,  at  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  is  very  little  inferior 
to  that  of  healthy  English  lives  in  the  lower  classes.^ 

The  general  physical  superiority  of  great  men  in  all  departments, 
notwithstanding  certain  marked  exceptions  which  have  attracted 
mttention  because  anomalous,  has  also  been  occasionally  noted.  Gal- 
ton  expresses  a  feeling  I  have  often  experienced,  when  he  says :  "  A 
collection  of  living  magnates  in  various  branches  of  intellectual 
achievement  is  always  a  feast  to  my  eyes ;  being,  as  they  are,  such 
massive,  vigorous,  capable-looking  animals."'  A  false  notion  to  the 
contrary  of  all  this  prevails,  but  one  has  only  to  look  around.  Go 
into  any  business  establishment  and  you  will  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  instantly  pick  out  the  proprietor  by  his  superior  physique.  He 
in  usually  the  hirgest  man  present,  and  his  hale,  active,  independent 
mien  at  once  impresses  you  with  his  general  sui)eriority  over  all  the 
jounw'ymen,  clerks,  employees,  and  even  tlie  foremen  and  chiefs  of 
departments  in  the  business,  whatever  it  may  be.  This  is  as  true  of 
a  store  where  all  the  employees  are  well  dressed  as  of  a  shop  where 
most  of  them  wear  working  clothes.  And  it  is  pretty  generally  true 
not  only  that  a  sound  mind  requires  a  sound  bo<ly,  but  that  superior 
minds,  including  all  the  qualities  of  character  that  insure  success, 
are  a.ssociated  with  8Ui)erior  bodies,  usually  larger  than  the  mean  for 
the  race,  and  well  formed,  healthy,  active,  and  strong. 

Galton  would  concede  all  this,  but  his  conclusion  from  it  is  false, 
or  at  least  only  half  tnie.  It  is  that  these  uum  are  where  they  are 
because  they  are  8Ui)erior.  It  would  probably  l)e  more  nearly  true 
to  say  that  they  are  superior  because  they  are  where  they  are.  The 
real  truth  li«*s  between  these  two  propositions,  (talton  has  empha- 
sized the  first.  The  second  shouM  \ye  fully  n'cognized.  Life  is  very 
flexible.  It  adapts  itself  to  circumstances.  Its  ])reservation  is  so 
essential  that  it  cannot  l»e  destn)yed  by  reducing  the  amount  of  nutri- 
tion. In  the  history  of  life  there  have  lM*en  wide  vicissitudes  in  this 
respect,  and  the  organism  has  l>ecn  adapted  and  adjusted  to  these 
vicissitudes.  If  food  is  abundant  the  organism  comes  up  to  that 
itandanl  ami  is  corresfx'mdingly  robust.  If  the  supply  falls  off  the 
standard'  is  lowered  to  corresi)ond,  but  life  goes  on.  Unless  too 
Rudden  a  great  diminution  of  the  supply  can  thus  l)e  sustained  with- 
out destroying  life.    The  creature  b<H'()mes  what  is  called  "stunted,'' 

1-  Descent  of  Miin."  NVw  York.  1H71.  Vol.  I.  p.  164. 
*  ••  Herediur}'  GiiiiuN."  I^ui.lon.  1ML»,  p.  ;ft>i. 
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if  I  can  succeed  in  formulating  a  clear  and  correct  statement  of  it  I 
shall  be  more  than  content. 

Social  Distribution.  —  The  principles  of  economic  distribution  are 
very  simple  and  have  been  repeatedly  set  forth.     With  them  we 
have  nothing  to  do  here.     But  what  may  be  distinguished  as  social 
distribution  presents  a  problem.     It  may  be  a  question  whether  it 
belongs  to  pure  sociology  at  all.     If  the  social  forces  do  not  produce 
it  it  does  not  so  belong.     But  if  they  do  produce  it,  even  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  it  comes   in  for  treatment  here.     Under  the  exact 
scientific  laws  of  political  economy  all  surplus  production  should  go      « 
to  the  ruling,  owning,  employing  class.     The  slave  of  course  owns  .9 
nothing,  any  more  than  does  a  horse.     But  neither  should  the  wage^^ 
worker  own  anything.     The  wage,  according  to  the  Kicardian  law,  \ms^ 
fixed  at  the  precise  amount  that  enables  him  to  live  and  reproduce  ^s 
If  he  is  able  to  possess  anything  beyond  these  requirements  the  wag«»  - 
is  correspondingly  reduced.     If  he  weakens  and  fails  to  keep  up  hi     _ 
numbers  the  law  will  spontaneously  eke  out  his  wage  till  he  ca^K/ 
again  keep  even.     It  acts  on  the  same  principle  as  the  law  of  prices^ 
and  is  at  bottom  the  same  law,  since  it  has  maximum  profits  as  it^ 
basis.     Now,  the  question  is,  has  this  law  always  operated  rigidly 
in  society  ?     So  far  as  slavery  is  concerned  we  may  say  that  it  has, 
but  outside  of  slavery,  has  the  working  man  always  been  obliged  to 
be  content  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  including  that  of  a  family 
large  enough  to  insure  tlie  rearing  of  two  children  for  each  pair  to 
the  age  of   reproduction,  so  that   the  number  shall  not  diminish? 
If  anything  beyond  this  has  occurred,  then  there  has  been  social 
distribution  to  that  extent. 

It  can  now  be  seen  what  I  mean  by  social  distribution.  It  is  the 
socialization  of  wealth.  It  is  some  transgression  of  the  iron  law. 
It  is  tlie  existence  of  defects,  cracks,  pores,  and  fissures  in  the  ec(v 
nomic  dam,  by  which  some  small  part  at  least  of  the  sur})lus  prothic^ 
tion  seeps  through  and  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  wage 
earner.  It  is  some  check  to  the  econcmiic  law  whereby  wages  in  ex- 
cess of  those  re([uircd  to  live  and  reproduce  fail  to  cause  their  prompt 
contracticm  to  that  point.  No  one  need  of  course  be  told  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  at  least,  this  process  is  going  on.  What 
is  supposed  to  be  the  final  answer  to  all  complaints  against  the  ex- 
isting industrial  system  is  that  the  laborer  is  receiving  an  increa.s- 
ingly   larger   share  of  the   wealth    produced.     This    is    suppose<l   to 
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dispose  of  the  whole  question  and  relegate  all  the  dissatisfied  to  the 
ranks  of  social  agitators,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  statistical  proof  of 
this  fact  As  this  same  argument  has  been  used  for  about  two  hun- 
dred years  we  may  assume  that  it  has  been  true  during  that  time, 
and  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  it  has  always  been  true  to  some  extent. 
The  flaw  in  the  logic  consists  in  assuming  that  it  is  in  any  sense  an 
answer  to  the  demand  for  more  complete  social  distribution.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  an  admission  of  the  justice  of  such  a  demand. 
It  is  never  maintained  that  the  laborer  gets  too  large  a  share  of  the 
wealth  produced.  It  is  always  held  that  he  gets  a  larger  amount 
now  than  at  some  previous  period  and  should  therefore  be  satisfied. 
But  as  at  any  such  previous  period  the  same  statement  was  made 
and  is  supposed  to  be  true,  there  is  the  implied  admission  that  if 
what  he  gets  now  is  the  just  share,  what  he  received  then  was 
something  less  than  the  just  share.  And  as  all  this  applies  to  all 
past  periods  and  will  apply  to  all  future  ones,  the  inference  is  fair 
that  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  laborer  received  a  just 
share  of  the  wealth  produced.  But  all  this  belongs  to  applied  soci- 
ology, one  of  the  chief  problems  of  wliich  is  to  formulate  the  laws 
and  indicate  the  methods  of  a  perfect  social  distribution  of  wealth. 

We  are  content  to  have  discovered  that  the  social  forces  have 
spontaneously  secured  some  degree  of  social  distribution,  and  we 
may  cast  a  glance  at  some  of  the  8|)ecial  causes  that  have  produced 
this  result  The  principal  cause  is  the  heterogeneity  of  all  meta- 
social  groups.  It  is  impossible  at  the  outset  for  the  ruling  class  to 
obtain  a  complete  monopoly  of  lal)or,  and  after  the  establishment  of 
ciril  law  and  the  formation  of  the  state,  whereby  rights  to  property 
were  recognized,  the  economic  laws' operating  among  individuals  of 
all  degrees  of  inequality  of  mind  and  character,  soon  generated  a 
•ort  of  archetypal  bourgeoisie  with  a  multiplicity  of  small  owners 
of  varying  degrees.  The  rise  of  the  feudal  system  interrupted  the 
natural  development  of  this  state  of  things  and  its  gra<lual  tmns- 
fonnation  into  the  modern  industrial  system,  but  this  transformation 
was  ultimat4?ly  brought  alxnit.  As  all  know,  the  exploiting  class 
then  became  chiefly  the  lx)urgeoisie,  and  under  legal  and  i>olitieal 
protection,  especially  after  the  era  of  machinery  l)egan,  wealth 
passed  into  the  hands  of  industrial  leaders,  and  the  great  economic 
strtif^le  began.  But  industry  had  now  become  greatly  diversititMl. 
the  remote  regions  of  the  world  had  Ikm'u  op«'Ii<m1  iij),  ami  tluMe  wnv 
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innumeTible  oailets  for  the  laiba     »  Ids  lot^ 

great  differences  in  ability  and  cl  uii« 
grades  and  stimalated  ambition*  :oeptionall7  hiq^ 
called  to  more  lucratiye  places^  com  ailing  emplojeca  to 
in  order  to  retain  their  best  men.  1  weirfaoliadreeeif^ilhflMito 
grades  of  salary  for  considerable  tu  )  found  themsehnss  in  poolioa 
to  withdraw  and  set  up  bumness  for  themaelvesy  tibn  11?^!HffftrBg  on* 
ployers  and  perhaps  ^'captains  of  ustry."  SoohaieaflnrofAi 
ways  in  which  the  ir<m  law  of  wag  has  been  gradually  lailigirfii^ 
and  social  distribation  secured.  C  e  need  not  be  a  paaegyiiil  d 
natural  law  in  the  economic  wo:  to  recognize  tiie  pow«r  of  Ai 
ontogenetic  forces  to  keep  tip  <  renoe  of  potential  and  eoafsl 
economio  structures  into  sysi  s  I  moTing  eqmlibriaaL  Tkm 
has  been  some  so<       c  ion  from  the  earliest  timesy  aadifcii 

increasing  with  inc  i>roducti<   .    Under  the  diTisicNi  of  UHf 

specially  in  the  i  3  arts,  production  incrsases  as  llis  icpOT 

of  the  number  em    >y4    ^  rerersi      the  Malthnsian  law,  aai  thi 
social  distribution  is  a  fi  the  amoimt  of  proAiotioa  pf 

capita.     If  for  no  4  p<       therefore^  than  to  ineieise  Hi 

social  distribution,  ii  of      oduction  is  a  social  desadentw^ 

The  laborer  becomes  an  element  in  the  market,  and  it  is  nH»e  and 
more  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  of  goods  to  let  him  share  in  that 
consumption.      Increased  production  means  diminished  price,  and 
the  latter  at  last  comes  within  the  resources  of  the  real  producer. 
Consumption.  —  If  political  economy  has  nothing  to  do  with  con- 
sumption, sociology  has  everything  to  do  with  it.      Consumption 
means  the  satisfaction  of  desire,  which  is  the  ultimate  end  of  cona- 
tion.    In  Chapter  XI  we  analyzed  a  dynamic  action  and  found  that 
the  only  effect  that  the  individual  is  conscious  of  seeking  is  the  sat- 
isfaction of  desire.     The  other  effects,  viz.,  the  preservation  of  life 
and  the  modification  of  the  surroundings,  are  incidental  and  indif- 
ferent to  him.     Although  the  vast  importance  of  these  two  latter 
effects  makes  this  first  one  seem  paltry  and  trivial,  nevertheless  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  but  for  it  the  action  would  not  be  per- 
formed at  all,  and  all  would  be  lost.     But  if  we  abandon  for  a 
moment  the  high  standpoint  of  nature's  end  in  a  scheme  of  universal 
evolution,  and  temporarily  ignore  the  somewhat  less  exalted  stand- 
point of  social  progress,  we  may  concentrate  attention  upon  the  end, 
and  the  only  possible  end,  of  the  individual,  the  satisfaction  of 
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desire^  the  enjoyment  of  life,  in  short,  human  happiness,  and  we 
tball  see  that  it  is  not  such  a  trivial  object  as  it  at  first  appeared. 

While  the  particolar  element  in  an  action  which  is  dynamic  is  its 
direct  and  unintended  effect  in  transforming  the  environment,  the 
(irospect  of  consumption  is  the  essential  condition  to  the  action 
ttweiU  *n*i  therefore,  with  a  slight  ellipsis,  it  may  be  said,  and  has 
been  perceived  and  remarked  by  several  economists  (Jevons,  Walker, 
Patten),  that  consumption  is  the  dynamic  element  in  i)olitical  econ- 
jmy.  Dynamic  economics,  if  any  one  prefers  to  call  it  so,  is  based 
3D  consumption.  It  may  also  be  called  subjective  economics.  More 
dosely  analyzed,  it  is  found  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  tnie 
Donception  of  value,  the  measure  of  which  is  the  quantity  of  pleas- 
are  experienced  or  yielded  by  the  product  consumed.  But  all  this, 
if  economics  at  all,  is  transcendental  economics,  and  really  belongs 
to  the  domain  of  sociology,  which  starts  with  consumption,  where 
eoonomics  leaves  off,  and  becomes  the  science  of  welfare.* 

JPain  iiiul  Measure  Economy,  —  Sociology  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Simon 
X.  Patten  for  the  terms  "  pain  economy ''  and  **  i)leasure  economy,"  * 
tod  for  their  justification  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Struck  with 
the  importance  of  the  truth  embodied  in  these  terms,  I  have  on  two 
occasions  ^  endeavored  to  point  out  applications  of  them  not  made 
tsr  Dr.  Patten  and  to  show  the  deeper  psychologic  and  biologic 
foandations  of  the  subject.  These  considerations  have  been  still 
more  fully  set  forth  in  this  work,  esi>ecially  in  Chapter  VIl,  and 
their  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter  is  now  clear. 

The  somewhat  panuloxical  fa<^t  was  noted  in  the  last  chapter 
that  the  ess«*ntial  or  physical  social  forces  are  negative  in  the 
sense  tliat  they  have  for  their  chief  puri)ose  to  rid  mankind  of 
goading  and  tormenting  wants,  while  the  j)ositive  satisfactions 
yielded  in  so  doing,  though  intense,  are  so  brief  as  to  }K)s sess  no 
Toliiine,  and  that  the  chief  result  is  therefore  relief  from  pain.     Dr. 

1  Tbr  abl^«t  analyiii!*  of  Uiin  diHtinction  with  whicli  I  am  atMiuaiiitciI  is  to  he  fntin<l 
ia  a  •i»rif<*  nf  iNiptTH  l»y  Ppr»f«*Hi«4ir  II.  11.  I*<>w«»rH,  fiititltsl,  "  Wealth  ainl  \V«'lfan*."  in 
tW  AnnalM  of  th^  Atn^rirtin  ArmUnvj  of  Politiml  uri'l  S'tchil  S*'i^nre,  Vol.  XII, 
XATr«ilM»r,  !«•*,  pp.  325-;r*7;  Vol.   XIII.  January.  1HIH»,  pp.  :.7-n);  Munh.  1>*1»H,  pp. 

iTn-?ii. 

•  ••  Th**  Th#H>ry  of  S<MMa1  Fon-r*!*."  Siipp1<Mn<»Tit  tn  th»»  Annnlt  of  thf  Amrrirtin 
Aeati^mff  of  Potitictil  nnd  S  $ri<il  SrifH'**',  Vol.  VII.  So.  1.  Jaiuian'.  1H*H>.  pp.  T.'i  ff. 

••*  I'tilitnrian  FV*ononii<*'«.."  Ainfricon  JotiriKif  nt' S'>'i.,i,,tfn,  Vol.  Ill,  .TaiiuAry.  IHtw, 
|»p.  aOfV^'Vt.  •*  l/fi'^ofiomii*  «Ii»  la  IVhiIimif  «'t  rh^cononiiH  dii  IMaisir."  Annoira  </«• 
rinsiitnt  luUrnational  'It  S  tcioloffir.  Vol.  IV,  I'arlii.  ISlw,  pp.  {*>-I.»-J. 
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Patten  states  that  the  animal  world  represents  a  pain  economy,  and 
the  interpretation  of  this  is  that  all  the  wants  of  an  animal  belong 
to  the  physical  class.  The  same  is  true  of  primitive  man,  and  the 
protosoeial  stage,  which  is  sometimes  described  as  idyllic,  is  so  in 
the  same  sense  as  in  the  animal.  Probably  no  such  positive  tenn  as 
happiness  would  be  applicable  to  either.  If  progress  means  any- 
thing more  than  the  objective  fact  of  increasing  complexity  of 
organization,  if  it  has  any  subjective  meaning  at  all,  it  must  con- 
sist in  an  increase  in  the  relative  degree  to  which  the  end  of  the 
organism  or  the  individual  is  secured.  A  state  in  which  the  en^i 
of  the  creature  is  completely  subordinated  to  the  end  of  nature,  \ft 
which  function  is  everything  and  feeling  is  nothing,  is  a  typicral 
pain  economy,  and  subjective  progress  throughout  the  sentient  wo  arid 
consists  in  an  increasing  recognition  of  the  claims  of  feeling. 

Animals  and  the  inferior  types  of  men  literally  "eat  to  liv«." 
The  stomach   is  the  main   seat  of  the  nutrient  attraction.    The 
food  is  put  there  as  quickly  as  possible  and  not  allowed  to  liikger 
on  the  way  to  tickle  the  papillae  of  the  tongue  and  palate.     F«e^ 
a  hungry  dog  bits  of  meat  and  watch  the  process  of  deglutition. 
The  interval  between  the  time  when  the  morsel  touches  the  anims&rs 
jaws  till  it  is  safely  landed  in  the  stomach  is  as  short  as  the  act:ioi\ 
of  the  organs  can  j>ossibly  make  it.     It  is  so  nearly  instantaneoii.s 
that    tlie   eye   can    scarcely  follow  the  wave   that   flits   along    tlie 
throat  during  the  act  of  swallowing.     It  cannot  be  said  that  sii*^'!^ 
an  animal  takes  any  ])leasure   in   eating.      The  demand  for  nut:  xn- 
tion    is   so  imperious  that  it  wholly  excludes   all    other   consi<le  i~a- 
tions.     The  satisfaction  is  no  doubt  intense,  but  the  enjoyment        is 
nil.     I  have  heard  ethnologists  describe  the  manner  in  whieh  t  ^i«' 
Chinook    Indians    eat    the    sludlHsh   and  other  sea  food  that  th  ^^y 
gather  on  the  shores  of  Alaska,  the  refuse  of  which  form  the  kitcli*^''" 
middens  of  that  region,  and  it  accords  with  the  alx)ve  descriptic      >iJ 
of  the  way  animals  eat.     It  is  characterized  by  excessive  gluttor  ^^  }' 
and  the  (juickest  possible  dispatch  of  the  meal,  which  receives  i    ^'^ 
l)rcparation    except    to   detach    the   animal    from    its    shell    in  tl  ^  '' 
most  expeditious  manner  jtossible.     Mr.  Sj)encer,  in  suj)])ort  of  tw"*' 
very  ditfVrent  propositions,  has  collected  a  large  nund)er    of   sii<-/^ 
facts,'  hut  they  certainly  illustrate  the  principle    here    under  ccii- 

^  "  I'rincipl.s  of  S<Mi..l<. <:>.*'  Vol.  I.  New  York.  1S77,  pp.  4^52  (§  2H) :  **  I*rirni|»l»>* 
"f  Ktlii.-^."  V,,l.  I.  N«-\v  York.  ISIH'.  pp.  4;J<V-4:W  (§  174). 
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Uion  equally  well.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  the  length 
ne  it  requires  for  food  to  pass  from  the  lips  to  the  stomach  is 
asure  of  civilization.  It  typifies  the  transition  from  a  corn- 
subjection  to  function  to  a  recognition  of  feeling  as  also  an 
from  a  regime  of  necessity  to  a  regime  of  utility,  from  mere 
ive  satisfaction  to  positive  enjoyment,  from  a  pain  economy 
pleasure  economy. 

*h  a  movement  there  has  been  throughout  the  history  of  human 
opment,  and  it  has  not  been  confined  to  the  ontogenetic  forces 
ciety,  but  it  is  clearly  characterized  in  them.  In  connection 
food  alone  it  has  consisted  in  a  general  improvement  in  the 
ibleness  of  food.  Instead  of  being  eaten  in  its  natural  state 
Y  all  fooii  is  now  prepared,  the  most  imjwrtant  part  of  the 
ration  consisting  in  cooking  it.  This  preparation  of  food, 
PS  greatly  increasing  the  numl>er  of  food  products,  ccmverting 
food  many  things  that  previously  were  not  edible,  has  chiefly 
d  to  render  all  kinds  of  food  letter,  more  savory,  more  palat- 
and  toothsome,  and  thus  to  convert  the  nutritive  act  from  a 
imperative  necessity  into  a  greater  and  greater  source  of  en- 
eut.  Along  with  this,  and  as  a  consequence  of  it,  there  has 
an  increased  inclination  to  masticate  food,  and  thus  to  prolong 
eriod  of  this  enjoyment.  The  habit  of  eating  slowly,  of  pro- 
5  a  variety  of  articles  of  food,  of  preparing  them  in  a  variety 
lys,  of  combining  them  variously,  and  of  seasoning  food,  and 
le  arts  of  modern  cookery  —  all  this  represents  the  same  proc- 
f  seeking  to  derive  the  maximum  goo<l  from  the  physical 
sity  of  eating.  Husy  men,  and  esi)ecially  scientific  men,  often 
lain  of  the  time  consumed  not  only  in  eating  but  more  in  the 
ration  of  f(KKl  wliich  involves  so  large  an  exiMMise,  and  latterly 
ive  bt*en  hearing  of  the  proposed  "  synthetic  f(xxl,'*  i>repared 
?  chemi(*al  laboratory,  and  consisting  of  the  essenc-e  of  the  most 
ious  substances  in  a  form  that  can  Iw  Uikeii  witliout  loss  of 
uid  at  such  intervals  as  the  system  may  demand.  Tliey  should 
that  this,  instead  of  a  step  forward,  would  be  a  return  not 
to  the  savage,  but  to  the  animal  metluMl;  but  if  it  represents 
impletion  of  a  cycle,  we  may  p<'rhaps  In*  thankful  that  it  can- 
?  realizetl. 

t  less  marked  has  Ummi  the  temleney  in  the  same  general  direc- 
u   the  satisfaetion  of   the  defensive  and   protective  wants  of 
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mankind.  If  we  leave  out  the  means  of  proteofckm  from 
enemies  in  the  form  of  offensiye  and  defensire  weapons,  theae  < 
sist  chiefly  in  clothing,  shelter,  and  fuel.  To  review  the  prograaa  ia 
all  these  would  be  both  tedious  and  unnecessary,  but  we  have  only 
to  point  to  architectore  as  an  esthetic  art  to  show  that  the  movemsol 
was  toward  the  realization  of  ideals,  and  that  the  needs  of  fnriitenee 
soon  ceased  to  be  the  motive  that  caused  man  to  build.  Here^  of 
course,  the  problem  is  complicated  by  the  religious  element,  whidh 
was  long  the  chief  spur  to  architectural  progress.  In  modem 
times  the  chief  architectural  motive  is  tomfoti^  which,  after  all, 
is  the  same  as  pleasure,  enjoyment,  happiness.  Almost  the  same 
might  be  said  of  clothing,  except  that  here  the  field  was  mon 
open  for  the  extravagances  of  fashion,  and  even  these  axe  a  form 
of  enjoyment  for  those  constituted  to  prefer  them.  Upon  the 
whole  the  evoluti<m  of  dress  has  conduced  to  the  follnesa  cC 
social  life. 

The  relation  that  the  full  satisfieustion  of  men's  wants  been  \Km 
the  physical  and  mental  development  of  the  race  is  of  the 
interest  to  the  sociologist.  Many  travelers  (Cook,  Ellia^  \ 
etc,)  have  noted  the  superior  size  of  the  chiefs  and  rulers  of 
lower  races,  and  the  fact  seems  to  be  general.  The  usual  explana- 
tion is  that  the  most  robust  and  physically  powerful  of  a  tribe  are 
always  chosen  as  leaders.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  this,  but 
where  the  ruling  class  is  hereditary  much  of  it  is  doubtless  to  be 
explained  by  the  better  nutrition  of  that  class,  always  having 
plenty  to  eat  and  being  well  protected  from  whatever  the  unfriendly 
elements  of  the  environment  may  be,  while  the  subjects  are  often 
insufficiently  nourished  and  are  exposed  to  these  unfriendly  elements. 
This  state  of  things,  continued  through  many  generations,  would 
bring  about  all  the  observed  difference  in  the  two  classes. 

It  is  also  often  remarked  that  civilized  men  are  usually  superior 
to  savages  physically  as  well  as  mentally.  On  this  point  Darwin 
remarks :  — 

Although  civilization  thus  checks  in  many  ways  the  action  of  natural 
selection,  it  apparently  favors,  by  means  of  improved  food  and  the  freedom 
from  occasional  hardships,  tlie  better  development  of  the  body.  This  may 
be  inferred  from  civilized  men  liaving  l>een  found,  wherever  compared,  to  lie 
physically  stronger  than  savages.  They  a]>|><»ar  also  to  have  equal  powers  of 
en(hirance,  as  has  been  proved  in  many  adventurous  expeditions.  Even  the 
great  luxury  of  the  rich  can  be  but  little  detrimental ;  for  the  expectation 
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ol  life  of  our  aristocracy,  at  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  is  very  little  inferior 
to  that  of  healthy  English  lives  in  tlie  lower  classes.^ 

The  general  physical  superiority  of  great  men  in  all  departments, 
notwithstanding  certain  marked  exceptions  which  have  attracted 
Attention  because  anomalous,  has  also  been  occasionally  noted.  Gal- 
ton  expresses  a  feeling  I  have  often  experienced,  when  he  says :  "  A 
collection  of  living  magnates  in  various  bi-anches  of  intellectual 
achievement  is  always  a  feast  to  my  eyes ;  being,  as  they  are,  such 
massive,  vigorous,  capable-looking  animals."*  A  false  notion  to  the 
contrary  of  all  this  prevails,  but  one  has  only  to  look  around.  Go 
into  any  business  establishment  and  you  will  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  instantly  pick  out  the  proprietor  by  his  sui^erior  physique.  He 
is  usually  the  largest  man  present,  and  his  hale,  active,  independent 
mien  at  once  impresses  you  with  his  general  sui)eriority  over  all  the 
joumoynien,  clerks,  employees,  and  even  the  foremen  and  chiefs  of 
It'partuients  in  the  business,  whatever  it  may  be.  This  is  as  true  of 
1  store  where  all  the  employees  are  well  dressed  as  of  a  shop  where 
aiOBt  of  them  wear  working  clothes.  And  it  is  pretty  generally  tnie 
not  only  that  a  sound  mind  recpiires  a  sound  body,  but  that  superior 
minds,  including  all  the  qualities  of  character  that  insure  success, 
Are  associated  with  suj)erior  Ixxlies,  usually  larger  than  the  mean  for 
the  race,  and  well  formed,  healthy,  active,  and  strong. 

Galton  would  concede  all  this,  but  his  conclusion  from  it  is  false, 
or  at  least  only  half  true.  It  is  that  these  imm  are  where  they  are 
becau.se  they  are  8Ui)erior.  It  would  probably  1m»  more  nearly  true 
to  iay  tliat  they  are  superior  Iwcause  they  are  where  they  are.  The 
real  truth  lies  between  these  two  propositions,  (ialton  has  empha- 
sized the  first.  The  second  should  be  fully  nrognized.  Life  is  very 
flexible.  It  adapts  itself  to  circumstances.  Its  preservation  is  so 
essential  that  it  cannot  \ye  destroyed  by  reducing  the  amount  of  nutri- 
tion. In  the  history  of  life  there  have  l>een  wi<le  vicissitudes  in  this 
respect,  and  the  organism  has  l)een  adapted  and  adjusted  to  these 
vicissitudes.  If  fwxl  is  abundant  the  or^^anism  comes  up  to  that 
ftandard  and  is  correspondingly  robust.  If  the  supply  falls  off  the 
standard*  is  lowered  to  corresjmnd,  but  life  j^oes  on.  Unless  too 
6udd«*n  a  great  diminution  of  the  supply  can  thus  l)e  sustained  with- 
out destroying  life.    The  creature  Ixn'omes  what  is  called  "stunted," 

>*•  Di'jicwit  nf  Man."  NVw  York.  IK71.  Vol.  I,  p.  1«. 
•••HcrediUry  GniiiiH."  I.«.n.l..n.  IHtrj.  p.  :r.>l. 
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but  does  not  perish.     If  life  is  thereby  shortened,  then,  by  a  curious 
law  of  compensation,  fecundity  is  correspondingly  increased.     The 
botanist  soon  learns  where  to  find  the  plants  farthest  advanced  iu 
the  process  of  flowering  or  fruiting.     It  is  where  the  soil  is  poorest 
But  the  specimens  will  be  depauperate,  though  bearing  an  abundance 
of  precocious  fruit.     And  the  gardener  who  does  not  want  his  plants 
to  fruit  at  all  has  only  to  make  the  soil  exceedingly  rich  and  they 
will  bear  luxuriant  foliage  but  no  flowers.     It  is  the  same  with  ani* 
mals.     Reproduction  and  nutrition  are  inversely  proportional.    The 
poorest  and  most  starved  and  puny  are  the  most  prolific.     It  is  so 
with  the  human  race.      The  poor  and  underfed  have   the  large^si 
families ;  the  low  quarters  of  cities,  occupied  by  laborers  and  ur^e- 
chanics,  swarm  with  children;  the  rich  have  small  families,  and,      as 
Kidd  says,  society  is  perpetually  recruited  from  the  base.* 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  there  is  scarcely  any  such  thing-      as 
"over-nutrition"^  as  a  social  condition,  although  of  course  iti.     is 
often  an  individual  fact ;  or  rather  we  should  say,  over-eating,  suid 
especially  the  eating  of  improper  things  made  palatable  by  the  Skits 
of  cookery,  is  a  common  occurrence  with  the  leisure  class.    Thk 
belongs  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena  as  other  forms  of  intemper- 
ance and  relates  to  social  pathology.      Dr.  MaureP  ascribes  to  it 
a  considerable  part  of  the  diminished  birthrate  of  France,  pviriGJ 
to  the  diseases  to  which  it  gives  rise  the  general  name  of  arfliritisi^^« 
which  includes,  along  with  infeeundity,  such  maladies  as  gout,  rhei  "^* 
matisni,  gravel,  calculus,  diabetes,  etc.     These  are  unnatural  im\    "*■ 
of  living  that  follow  from  excessive  social  ineciualities  not  controllt^ — '^ 
by  science  or  good  morals,  and  do  not  concern  us  here. 

Ample  natural  nutrition  enjoyed  by  a  whole  ])eople  or  by  alar; 
social  class  will  cause  a  healthy  development  which  will  ultimately 
show  itself  through  physical  and  mental  superiority.  Thus  fa^ 
such  has  been  the  history  of  mankind  that  it  has  always  Wen 
special  class  that  has  been  able  to  obtain  the  means  thus  fully  t 
nourish  the  bodv.  That  class  has  always  been  suijerior  phvsicall  -*■  • 
to  the  nnich  larger-  class  that  has  always  been  inadequately  nourishes  -— ^  * 
Adecpiate  protection  from  the  elenuMits  in  the  way  of  houses,  clolhf         ''*' 

1  "  Social  Kvolution,"  New  Edition.  New  York.  1H*>4.  p.  '2t>:\. 

'^  "  ()v«'r-iiutriti<ni    ami  its  Social   ('ons«'(iU(Mirt\s."  by  Simon   \.    Patten.  Auif^  ■'* 
of  ihr  Acuih  1,11/  of  Pitlitirnl  an,l  SucinJ  Srlrnrv,  IMiiladt'lpliia.  Vol.  X,  pp.  'X>-Z^^. 

^  *•  ])('  la  Depopulation  de  la  France,  ittudc  sur  la  Natality,''  piif  K.  Maurd.  P;iri='. 
WXy. 
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and  fires,  tends  in  the  same  direction,  while  improper  exposure 
dwarfs  and  deforms  both  body  and  mind.     Leisure,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  exemption  from  the  necessity  of  making  painful  and  pro- 
longed exertion,  coupled  with  such  physical  and  mental  exercise  as 
the  system  demands,  or  the  normal  use  of  all  the  faculties,  cooper- 
ates with  full   nutrition  and  adequate   protection  to  develop  the 
faculties  and   perfect  the  man.     On  the  other  hand  compulsory 
exertion  in  the  form  of  excessive  and  protracted  labor  blunts  and 
stunts  all  the  faculties  and  tends  to  produce  a  more  or  less  deformed, 
stiffened,  and  distorted  race  of  men.     When  we  remember  that  in 
real  truth  these  two  opix>site  influences  have  been  at  work  in  human 
society  ever  since  its  organization,  with  the  intense  persistence  of 
ciste  conditions  working  to  prevent  the  mixing  of  the  classes,  we 
hare   abundant  cause   for  all   the  observed   physical  and  mental 
inequalities  in  men.     The  reason  why  this  explanation  is  not  clearer 
Im  that  during  the  past  three  centuries  the  original  conditions  have 
been   disturbed  and  a  great  social   panmixia  has   l)een   going  on, 
greatly   obscuring  the   elements  of  the   problem.     Still,  although 
alavery  has  been  abolished  and  the  feudal  system  overthrown,  the 
Kiew  industrial  system  is  largely  repeating  the  pristine  conditions, 
mnd  in  the  Old  World  especially,  and  more  and  more  in  the  New, 
rlaas  distinctions  prevail,  and  differences  of  nutrition,  of  j)rotection, 
and  of  physical  exertion  are  still  keeping  up  the  distinction  of  a 
BU|ienor  and  an  inferior  class.     The  former  has  come  up  to  the  limit 
of  its  jjossibilities ;  the  latter  is  arrested  on  the  plane  at  which  it 
can  exist  and  reproduce.     And  thus  is  exemplified  the  truth  that 
there  is  in  the  German  calembour  of  Moleschott :  **  man  iM  wiut  man 
Uif."     This,  too,  is  the  great  truth  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
so-called  "  historical  material  ism.''     Not  only  (lo<*s  civilization  rest 
upon  a  material  basis  in  the  sense  that  it  consists  in  the  utilization 
of  the  materials  and  forces  of  nature,  but  the  etticiency  of  the  human 
nuje  depends  absolutely  upon  food,  clothing,  shelter,  fuel,  leisure, 
and  liberty. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  PHTLOGENETIC  FORCES 

Thb  proper  subject  of  this  chapter  would  be  the  influence  i 
hj  those  forces  that  have  reproduction  for  their  f nncticiial  end  w 
the  direction  of  creating  and  transforming  social  stmotares.    Ki&^y 
ing  in  view,  however,  the  genetic  method  of  treatment^  llie 
demandsi  much  more  than  that  of  the  preceding  chapter,  that 
explorations  be  made  into  the  remote  and  obscure  beginnings 
prehuman  course  of  things  leading  up  to  and  explaining  the 
that  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  highly  artificial  and  convent 
society  of  to-day.    In  view,  too,  of  the  almost  unexplored  field    in 
which  this  must  be  done,  compared  with  the  overdone  domain  <tf  'thib 
economic  forces  passed  over  in  the  last  chapter,  the  apparently 
even  and  much  more  extended  treatment  of  the  present  subject 
fully  justified.    A  glance  at  the  nxunber  and  variety  of  heads 
subheads  into  which  the  subject  naturally  falls,  none  of  which 
be  wholly  ignored,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  might  easily, 
should  properly,  be  expanded  into  a  book  instead  of  condensed  in.fco 
a  chapter. 

Reproduction  a  Form  of  Nutrition 

The  subject  may  really  be  regarded  as  only  a  continuation  of  th^^^^ 
of  the  preceding  chapter,  since  no  fact  in  biology  is  better  esta  /^^ 
lished  than  that  reproduction  represents  a  specialized  mode  of  n^^   ^' 
trition  through  the  renewal  of  the  organism,  which,  for  reasons  thc:^^  ^ 
we  cannot  here  stop  to  point  out,  if  indeed  they  can  be  said  to  fc=^ 
fully  known,  cannot  be  continued  indefinitely.     "The  process  of  r^^*^' 
production,"  says  Ilac^ckel,  "  is  nothing  more  than  a  growth  of  tk^  -^ 
organism  beyond  its  individual  mass.'^  *     The  biological  ground  fcc:^-^  \ 
this  st^itement  will  be  set  forth  a  little  later,  but  may  now  be  d^^-^ 
rectly  connected  with  the  fact  referred  to  in  the  last  chapter  tlic^-   ^^ 

1  D(»r  Vorgang  dor  Fortpflanzung  ist  weiter  Xichts  als  ein  Wacbsthnm  dcsOrj 
ismus  iibcr  sein  iii<lividuollcs  Maass  hiuaus.    **  Natiirliche  Schupfungsgeachiebu 
von  Erust  Haeckel,  aclite  Aullage,  Berlin,  1889,  p.  1(>7. 
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le  arrest  of  nutrition  hastens  reproduction,  while  abundant  nutri- 
Mi  checks,  and  may  even  prevent  reproduction.  If  we  recognize 
dy  two  forms  of  nutrition,  natural  selection  determines  which  form 
lall  be  employed.  Individual  nutrition  will  be  continued  so  long 
\  there  is  no  danger  of  the  individual  being  cut  off.  Ultra-individ- 
d  nutrition  will  begin  as  soon  as  there  arises  a  chance  of  the  indi- 
dnal  being  out  off,  and  it  will  be  empliasized  by  any  direct  threat 

the  life  of  the  individual.  Hence  reproduction  is  not  possible  in 
limals  to  the  young  that  are  growing  rapidly,  nor  to  plants  that 
e  over-nourished.     Trees  always  die  first  at  the  top,  but  it  is  also 

the  top  that  they  first  flower  and  mature  their  fruit. 
This  general  fact  is  sufficient  reason  for  treating  the  ontogenetic 
fore  the  phylogenetic  forces,  although  from  the  standpoint  of 
eir  imi)ortance  the  latter  may  be  given  precedence.  The  race  is 
rtainly  of  more  consequence  than  the  individual,  and  is  that  for 
lich  nature  seems  chiefly  to  care,  but  when  the  individual  is 
oked  u]>on  as  lieing  simply  prolonged  and  to  merge  into  a  !iew  in- 
ridual,  the  individual  is  seen  to  be  all  and  to  embrace  or  consti- 
te  the  race.  The  race  or  8|)ecies  becomes  an  ideal,  an  abstract 
oception,  and  the  individual  the  only  thing  that  is  real.  The 
kse  is  analogous  to  that  of  *' society,"  in  contradistinction  to  the 
idividual  meml>er8  of  society.  Society  exists  only  for  the  members 
id  in  preserving  the  members  the  society  is  presi^rvnl.  So  of  the 
Kce.  If  the  individuals  continue  to  live  over  into  one  another,  as 
►production  jirovides,  the  race  is  conservi»d.  Keprwluction  is 
lerefore  not  only  ultra-nutrition,  in  going  l)eyond  the  individual, 
jt  it  is  altro-ntttritiony  in  carrying  the  pr(x*<\ss  to  and  into  another. 
,  is,  a8  we  shall  see,  the  l)eginning  of  altruism.  As  it  preserves 
le  rare  or  phylum,  it  is  the  condition  to  phylogenesis,  and  as  con- 
!cting  these  two  ideas,  it  may  be  called  }»fttf!otrophffy  or  race  nutri- 
jn,  and  stand  opposed  to  ontotrophy^  or  individual  nutrition. 

The  Axdkoc'kxtuic    Thkouv 

I  propose  to  present  two  th»H)ries  t^>  account  for  the  existing  rela- 
ons  betwt»en  the  sexes,  between  which  the  reader  can  choose  arcord- 
jj  to  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  or  he  can  rojo<i  both.  The  first 
call  the  androct'ntn'r  theory^  tlje  second  th<^  fjifinprfH-fufnc  thnry.  I 
lailf  however,  set  down  the  principal  facts  knt)wn  to  science  in 
tpport  of  each  of  these  theories,  and  these  may  n<»t  be  accepted  or 
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rejected  at  will.  They  may  be  verified,  or  even  proved  false,  but 
unless  they  are  shown  to  be  false  and  not  facts  at  all,  they  must 
stand  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  argument. 

The  androcentric  theory  is  the  view  that  the  male  sex  is  primary 
and  the  female  secondary  in  the  organic  scheme,  that  all  things 
center,  as  it  were,  about  the  male,  and  that  the  female,  though 
necessary  in  carrying  out  the  scheme,  is  only  the  means  of  continuing 
the  life  of  the  globe,  but  is  otherwise  an  unimportant  accessory,  and . 
incidental  factor  in  the  general  result.  This  is  the  general  statement 
of  the  androcentric  theory  as  a  tenet  of  biological  philosophy,  but  j 
a  tenet  of  sociology  or  anthropology,  it  becomes  the  view  that  ma 
is  primary  and  woman  secondary,  that  all  things  center,  as  it  wer 
about  man,  and  that  woman,  though  necessary  to  the  work  of  repp 
duction,  is  only  a  means  of  continuing  the  human  race,  but  is  othe  ^=-^f, 
wise  an  unimportant  accessory,  and  incidental  factor  in  the  gener^^^^;.^ 
result. 

The  facts  in  support  of  the  androcentric  theory,  in  both  its  ^enei^      _      -j 
and  its  special  form,  are  numerous  and  weighty.     From  the  foruk^  ^^^r 
point  of  view  we  have  the   general  fact  that  in  all  the  princi^:»u,^a2 
animals  with  which  everybody  is  more  or  less  familiar,  including  t.'Xnae 
classes  of  mammals  and  birds  at  least,  the  males  are  usually  lar^^^^r, 
stronger,  more  varied  in  structure  and  organs,  and  more  highly  ofx^kl  ^ 
mented  and  adorned  than  the  females.     One  has  only  to  run  over  in  Tx.  is 
mind  the  different  domestic  animals  and  fowls,  and  the  better  kno'^J^.^n 
wild  animals,  such  as  the  lion,  the  stag,  and  the  buffalo,  and  niL<:^sst 
of  the  common  sonj^  birds  of  the  wood  and  meadow,  to  he  con  vino  ^^ 
of  the  truth  of  this  pro[)osition.     Among  birds  the  females  are    i"»  -•^t 
only  smaller  and  of  i)liiin  colors,  but  the  male  alone  possesses    t:  1:ie 
l)Owcr  of  soni^.     He  is  often  brilliantly  colored  and  far  more  acti  ^'e 
and   agile   than  his    nuite.     Among   animals  the  male,  l)e$ides     I  ^is 
greater  size  and  strength,  is  often  endowed  with  such  purely  esth*"*"  ^^^ 
accessories  as  antlers  and  gracefully  curving  horns,  and  such  wea^x"  ^^^^ 
as  tusks.     Some  male  birds,  too,  are  provided  with  spurs  not    I^^  ^^^" 
sesscd  by  the  females.     A  comparison  of  female  animals  and  bi^c:"'!^ 
with  the  young  of  the  same  species  shows,  as  (compared  to  the  ma^    ^-'^^ 
a  marked   resemblance,   which   fact  has  given  rise  to  the  favoi::      iu* 
theory  of  many  zoologists  that  the  ftnnale  sex  represents  a  pnH-  •^^>'.'< 
of  "arrested  develo})ment '' as  contrasted  with  the  alleged  norn  » 'i^. 
and  certainly  far  gr(»ater  development  of  the  males.     Such  are   ^^^^*^ 
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Aiaixi  facts  which  zoology  furnishes  in  su])port  of  the  androcentric 

When  we  narrow  the  comparison  down  to  the  human  races  we 

fi«i<l    the  same  general  class  of  facts  somewhat  emi)hasized.      The 

^onaen  of  all  races  are  smaller  than  the  men.     They  are  less  strong 

***    i:»ro{X)rtion  to  their  size,  certainly  if  size  is  measured  by  weight. 

^^       the  lower  races  at  least  the  esthetic  difTeronce  holds,  and  the 

^*^^^X<?  is  more  perfectly  proportioned,  and  if  positive  lx»auty  can  be 

*'**'^'&^  litated  of  either  sex  it  belongs  to  the  man  more  than  to  the 

'^-^^  uaa.     In  the  advanced  races  female  l>eauty  is  much  vaunted,  but 

^■^Xnen  themselves  regard  men  as  more  l)eautiful,  and  in  the  matter 

\ieard,  at  least,  they  liave  what  corresponds  to  the  male  decorations 

^suiimals.     The  difference  in  the  brain  of  man  and  woman  is  quite 


I  *  Sf**at  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  boily.     Many  measurements  have 

^_    '^'^i^nina^le  of  male  and  female  brains  both  of  civilized  and  uncivilized 

-^^^^-fu,  and  always  with  the  same  general  result  at  least  that  the 

^^       'tuale  brain  is  considerably  less  than  the  male  both  in  weight  and 

^^^Abic  capacity.     The  average  civilized  male  brain  is  said  to  weigh 

*^  f2  grammes  while  the  average  female  weighs  only  Til (5  grammes,  a 

'^  ifferense  of  over  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  fornu»r.     lUit  there  are 

^^  l.H«i  qualitative  differences  showing  female  inferiority.      Some  of 

^  hese  are  enumerated  by  Topinard  Jis  follows :  — 

The  ciutlineHof  the  adult  female  craniuin  are  i!iter!n«Mliat<*  Iw^twofn  those 
X:#f  ibf  child  and  the  adult  man;  they  are  sofUT,  more  ji^raceful  an<l  <h*licate, 
9ftii«l  the  a|iophyMn9  and  ri<ige8  for  the  attiu-hinciit  of  muscles  are  less  pro- 
iK>iince«l,  .  .  .  Uie  forehead  18  «  .  .  more  i>eri>en<liriilar.  to  such  a  degree 
that  in  a  proup  of  HkulU  tliose  of  the  two  s«*xes  have  bt»en  mistaken  for 
diffenfnt  typen ;  the  Huiierciliary  ridges  and  the  ptbella  an*  far  less  (levelo|>e<i, 
«ifi«*n  not  at  all;  the  crown  in  higher  and  more  horizontal ;  the  hrain  weight 
and  tlie  cranial  cajiarity  are  less:  the  mastoitl  apophyses,  the  inion,  the 
Myloid  apc>phy«»^  and  the  condyh's  of  the  occipital  an?  of  less  volume,  the 
n^»matic  and  alveolar  arches  are  more  regular,  the  orhits  Ijigher,  etc.  ^ 

iXher   {tarts  of  the  body  difT<»r  in  a  similar    manner.     Professor 

W.  K.  Brooks  says:  "The  female  is  scarc<»ly  in  any  normal  case  a 

mere  miniature  copy  of  the  male.     Her  proportitjus  differ;  the  heiwl 

^nd  the  thorax  are  relatively  smallor,  the  jM'lvis  bn>ach»r,  the  Inmes 

^li^rht^r,  and  the  muscles  less  j^werful.- "     All  thest*  farts  are  stated 

«»ver  and  over  again  in  all   the   works  that   treat    of   the  subject, 

1  •*  ^If-meotn  (rAnthmpolofCie  Kenonile."  iwr  I'liul  Topinanl.  Pari-*.  IHST*.  p.  iVl. 
*  Popular  Science  Munthiy,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  JW. 
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with  slight  variations,  it  is  true,  but  with  substantial  agreement,  and 
they  may  therefore  be  safely  accepted  as  true  to  all  intents  aud 
purposes. 

But  this   is   only   the   physical   side  of  the  subject.      Stress  of 
course  is  always  laid  upon  the  differences  in  the  male  and  female 
brain,  and  it   is  but  natural  that  inferior  brain   development  ii\ 
woman   should    be    attended  by   correspondingly   inferior    mentail 
powers.      This   is  found  to   be  the  case,  and  attention  is  usual  I  j 
drawn  to  this  as  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  other.     In  tte 
first  place  it  is  found  that  women  have  very  little  inventive  poir^r. 
As  invention  is  the  great  key  to  civilization,  and  as  the  invent x  ye 
faculty  is  the  primary  advantageous  function  of  the  intellect,  t.liis 
is  a  fundamental  difference  and  has  great  weight.     If  we  take    xhe 
inventive  faculty  in  a  wider  sense  and  include  scientific  discoveiy 
we  shall  find  woman  still  more  behind  man.     It  is  for  scientiiic 
discoveries  rather  than  for   mechanical  inventions  that  the  ^reat 
men  of  history  have  risen  to  fame.     In  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe  there  are  scientific  academies  which  from  time  immemomi 
have  made  it  a  practice  to  elect  to  membership  any  person  who 
has  made  noteworthy  scientific  discoveries.      This  of  course  is  not- 
always  done,   and  there  are  often  narrow   prejudices   and  shorts 
sighted  judgments  that  have  debarred  the  greatest  men  for  a  tiu»-^ 
from  this  honor ;    but,  these  aside,  membership  in  such  bodies   i-  "^ 
pruiKi  facie  \)Yooi  of  special  eminence  in  one  or  another  departmei    ""• 
of  science.     Professor  Alphonse  de  Caudolle,  basing  his  arpimenr^''^'^ 
chiefiv   on   this   test,  wrote   his    crreat    work   on   the  "Historv  ( 
Science   ;uid    Scientific    Men,"    which    has    become    a    reco<:nize         '] 
classic,   taking   rank   alongside   of    the    similar    works   of   Fnmc^     '^^ 
Galton,  ''  Hereditary  Genius,"  "  EnirUsh  Men  of  Science,"  to  whir    ^    ''^ 
it  is  in  large  part  an  answer.     In  this  work  de  Candolle  devotes  t^\''-^^^ 
l)ages  to  "'  Women   and  Scientific  Progress,"   most  of   which   is  r^^-^    "^^ 
appropriate  to  the  present  discussion  that  I  cannot  do  better  tha^^^^^^" 
to  quote  it.     He  says  :  — 

We  do  not  see  tlie   name  of  any  woman  in  the  table  of  scientific  assr       •'**• 
ciates  of  the  principal  acaih-mies.     This  is  not  wholly  due  to  rules  that  f  •"' 

to  provide  for  \\nnv  admission,  for  it  is  easy  to  ]>erceive  that  no  person  of  C—    ^"* 
femiiiiiK'  s«'x  has  done  an   orii^^inal  sci<Mitific  work  that  has  made  itsni;^"*^^' 
in  any  science  and  commanded  the  attention  of  scientific  men.     I  do    ^m.  lof 
think  that  it   has  ever  l)een  ])ro]KKsed  to  elect  a  woman  a  meuil>er  of  ^inv 
of  the  <;reat  scientific  academies  with  restricted  membership.       Madame    </r* 
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tael  and  George  Sand  might  have  l>ecome  meml)ers  of  the  French  Academw 
id  Rosa  Bonheur  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Art<»,  but  women  who  liave 
an.^lated  scientific  works,  those  who  have  taught  or  compiled  elementary 
orki^,  and  even  thone  who  have  published  some  good  memoir  on  a  special 
ibj«n:t,  an*  not  elevated  ho  high,  although  they  have  not  lacked  sympathy 
ad  i«jp|»«>rt.  The  jiersons  of  whom  I  have  siM)ken  are  however  exceptions. 
•TT  f«'W  women  iutenvnt  themselves  in  scientific  ipiestions,  at  least  in  a 
L<»tAiu«Hl  manner  and  for  the  sake  of  the  (piestions  and  not  of  (x^rsons 
ho  arv  studying  them  or  in  order  to  8upi»ort  some  favorite  religioiw 
:jeor\'. 

It  w  not  difficult  to  find  the  causes  of  this  difference  l)etween  the  two 
•xea.  The  development  of  woman  stops  sooner  than  that  of  man,  and 
kery  one  knows  that  studies  at  the  age  of  from  1(3  to  18  years  count  for 
luch  in  the  pnxluction  of  a  scientist  of  distinction.  Resides,  the  female 
lind  w  HUi>erficial  (primesaufier).  It  takes  pleasure  in  ideas  that  can  be 
■atlily  MMZ*-*!  by  a  sort  of  intuition.  The  slow  metho<ls  of  obs«*rvation  and 
ilcuUtion  by  wliich  truths  are  surely  arrived  at,  cannot  Ik*  pleasing  to  it. 
ruthfi  thems^dves,  inde{»en<lent  of  their  nature  ami  iK)ssible  conseqnences, 
>»  of  little  moment  for  most  women  — especially  genenil  truths  which  do 
H  Affect  any  one  in  particular.  Add  to  this,  small  inde{)endence  of  opinion, 
n*»iioiiing  faculty  less  strong  than  in  man.  an<i  finally  the  horror  of  doubt, 
>.,  of  the  state  of  niin<l  thn>ugh  which  all  research  in  the  sciences  of 
iterration  iniist  l>egin  and  often  end.  ^ 

Not  only  is  the  inventive  genius  of  woman  low  as  compared  to 
lat  of  man,  but  so  is  also  her  creative  genius.'  The  following  by  a 
Titer  in  the  Othtlpman^H  ^f(UJ(^^ine  is  fairly  repn\sentative  of  what 
laj  be  found  reiK*ated  a  hundri*d  times  in  the  general  literature  of 
iie  nineteenth  century  :  — 

It  L*  notorious  that  creative  genius  is  essentially  of  the  masculin*'  gendrr. 
VofQ^n  are  tin*  imaginative  sex,  but  the  work  which  nature  M'cms  to  havp 
i<inctly  allotte*!  t(»  tliem  has  Ikh-mi  done  by  mtMi.  This  strange  phenome- 
lon  i«  not  due  to  the  fact  that  womf»n  have  written  comparatively  littl<». 
«!««uw*.  if  it  were,  th#»  litth*  imaginative  work  they  hav«»  dom»  would  have 
wt^u  RTeat  in  ipiality.  and  wcmld  surpa*«s  in  quantity  the  other  work  they 
•v»  done.  Rut  it  has  not  N^en  great  in  <|uality  compared  with  that  of  men, 
mi.  rompare<l  with  the  rest  of  their  own  work,  has  Uhmi  infinitesimally 
mail.  No  woman  ever  wrote  a  great  <lrama:  not  one  of  tin*  world's  great 
oeiat  came  fmin  a  woman^s  hand.* 

*  ••  Hl«4«ilrf»  flwi  S<'ien«*e^  et  di»s  Savants  depiiis  d.iix  siJvles.  '  .le..  jmr  Al|iliunH«» 
•  randfdie.  T>»*uxltMiie  i^lition  con-^iderahlemeiit  uu;:meiit«-e.  (;»in'Vf- I'.ale.  l^s.*, 
f».  27IV/71.     (Tliis  MN-tion  cmimits  only  in  the  M'eond  •••Ihion  of  tlw  work.  I 

tTherv  Urnily  oo«»  art  in  mliJi-h  women  wnial  an«l  perlmiw  exeel  men.  and  that  is 
IT  art  of  ju'tiriK.     Cf.  Haveloirk  Klli-*,  **  Man  and  Wt»man."  j.   :^1\. 

•  "TIm-  Phyiioloijy  of  Authorship."  hy  U.  K.  Fr:in«ill»»n,  Ufnfhmitu'a  }ltijnz\n* , 
.  8..  V«il.  XIV.  Manh.  1H7R.  i»p.  :tq-:i:«. 
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If  we  wished  to  pursue  this  line  further  we  should  find  it  often 
asserted  that  in  all  the  fine  arts  woman  is  far  behind  man.  There 
are  very  few  great  women  architects,  sculptors,  painters,  or  musical 
composers. 

Still  less  can  be  said  for  the  female  side  of  speculative  genius,  the 
faculty  by  which  the  mind  deals  with  abstract  truth  and  rises  bj  a 
series  of  ever  widening  generalizations  from  multiplicity  to  unity. 
Women  care  very  little  for  truth  for  its  own  sake,  take  very  little 
interest  in  the  abstract,  and  even  concrete  facts  fail  to  win  their 
attention  unless  connected  more  or  less  directly  with  persons  and 
with  some  personal  advantage,  not  necessarily  to  self,  but  to  self  or 
others.  In  short,  they  lack  the  power  to  see  things  objectively,  and 
require  that  they  be  presented  subjectively.  Innate  interests  are 
ever  present  to  their  minds,  and  anything  that  does  not  appeal  in 
any  way  to  their  interests  is  beyond  their  grasp. 

A  glance  at  the  history  and  condition  of  the  world  in  general  is 
sufficient  to  show  how  small  has  been  and  is  the  role  of  woman  in 
the  most  important  affairs  of  life.     None  of  the  great  business  inter- 
ests of  mankind  are  or  ever  have  been  headed  by  women.     In  politi^ 
cal  affairs  she  has  been  practically  a  cipher,  except  where  hereditar^^ 
descent  has  chanced  to  place  a  crown  upon  her  head.     In  such  case^^^ 
however,  no  one  can  say  that  it  has  not  usually  rested  easily.    Bu"'  ^^ 
from  a  certain  point  of  view  it  almost  seems  as  if  everything  y^^^^ 
done  by  men,  and  woman  was  only  a  means  of  continuing  the  race^  -^^^ 

The  (iyx.ecocentric  Theory 

The  gyniecocontric  theory  is  the  view  that  the  female  sex  is  pri-^  ^    '  ^ 
miiry  and  the  male  secondary  in  the  organic  scheme,  that  originally  "^-^     ' 
and  normally  all  things  center,  as  it  were,  about  the  female,  and  that  ^^-^"^ 
the  male,  though  not  necessary   in  carrying  out  the  scheme,  ^"\i>>^'^'^ 
dev(»lo})tMl    under  the  operation  of  the  principle    of  advantage  xcc:^  -^ 
s(»cnrt'  orij^anic  [)rogn'ss  through  the  crossing  of  strains.     The  theor}"'-^    '• 
further  claims  that  the  apparent  male  superiority  in  the  human  rao^^  "^ 
and  in  certain  of  the  higher  animals  and  birds  is  the  result  of  spe-^—*^ 
cialization    in   extra-normal    directions  due  to  adventitious   cause     ^**'* 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  scheme,  but  which  can  \^^^^^^ 
explained   on   biological  and  psychological  principles ;  that  it  onl  J^' 
ajjplics  to  certain  characters,  and  to  a  relatively  small  number  ^    ''/ 
genera  and  families.     It  accounts  for  the  prevalence  of  the  andnx'eri- 
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ric  theory  by  the  superficial  character  of  human  knowledge  of  such 
(ubjects,  chiefly  influenced  by  the  illusion  of  the  near,  but  largely, 
n  the  case  of  man  at  least,  by  tradition,  convention,  and  prejudice. 

Hiwiory  o/Uie  Tfieory,  —  As  this  theory  is  not  only  new  but  novel, 
uid  perhaps  somewhat  startling,  it  seems  proper  to  give  a  brief 
brcount  of  its  inception  and  history,  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  such. 
\s  the  theory,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  heard,  is  wholly  my  own,  no 
Joe  else  having  proposed  or  even  defended  it,  scarcely  any  one  accept- 
ing it,  and  no  one  certainly  coveting  it,  it  would  be  folly  for  me  to 
Pretend  indifference  to  it  At  the  same  time  it  must  rest  on  fa<'ts 
hat  cannot  be  disputed,  and  the  question  of  its  acceptance  or  rejec- 
ton  must  lx»come  one  of  interpreting  the  facts. 

In  the  year  1888  there  existed  in  Washington  what  was  called  the 
»ix  O'clock  Chib,  which  consisted  of  a  dinner  at  a  hotel  followed  by 
peeches  by  the  members  of  the  Club  according  to  a  programme.  The 
^oart<H»nth  Dinner  of  the  Club  took  place  <m  April  2G,  1888,  at  Wil- 
trd's  Hotel.  It  was  known  tb  the  managers  that  certain  distinguished 
romen  would  be  in  Washington  on  that  day,  and  they  wen*  invited 
o  the  Club.  Among  these  were  Mrs.  Elizal)eth  Cady  St'inton,  Miss 
!*hebe  Courins,  Mrs.  Croly  (Jennie  June),  Mrs.  N.  P.  Willis,  and  a 
lumber  of  others  equally  well  known.  On  their  account  the  subject 
A  Sex  Equality  was  selected  for  discussion,  .ind  1  was  ap|K)inted  to 
>pen  the  debate.  Although  in  a  humorous  vein,  I  set  forth  the  greater 
»rt  of  the  principles  and  many  of  the  facts  of  what  1  now  call  the 
5ynaecocentric  theory.  Professor  C.  V.  Kiloy  was  present  and,  I 
hink,  took  part  in  the  discussion.  Many  of  my  facts  were  drawn 
'rom  in.sect  life,  and  especially  interested  him.  I  mention  this 
lecause  a  long  time  afterward  he  brought  me  a  newspai)er  clipping 
rom  the  Iltpu^luild  Comjxinion  for  June,  1888,  containing  a  brief 
pport  of  my  remarks  copied  from  the  St.  I^mis  (wlolpe,  but  crediting 
hem  to  him;  and  he  apologized  for  its  api)earance  saying  that  he 
iould  not  explain  the  mistake.  The  reporter  had  fairly  seiz<*d  the 
alient  points  of  the  theory  and  presented  them  in  a  manner  to 
rhtch  I  could  not  object  This,  therefore,  was  the  first  time  the 
heory  can  be  said  to  liave  l>een  stated  in  print.  The  exact  date  at 
rhich  it  appeared  in  the  Glolje  I  have  not  yet  learned,  but  presume 
t  was  shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  Club.  Professor  Kiley  did 
ot  hesitate  to  announce  himself  a  convert  to  the  theory,  and  we 
ftea  discussed  it  together. 
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I  had  long  been  reflecting  along  this  line,  and  these  events  onljr 
heightened  my  interest  in  the  subject.    The  editor  of  the  Jbncm  1 
solicited  an  article  from  me,  and  I  decided  to  devote  it  to  a  popnla^^ 
but  serious  presentation  of  the  idea.    The  result  was  mj 
entitled,  <<  Our  Better  Halves."  ^     That  article,  therefore,  cons 
the  first  authorized  statement  of  the  gynsecooentric  theoiy  that } 
published,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  almost  the  only  one. 
Grant  Allen  answered  my  argument  on  certain  points  in  the 
magazine,'  and  I  was  asked  to  put  in  a  rejoinder,  which  I  did,'  1 
these  discussions  related  chiefly  to  certain  differences  between 
mind  of  man  and  woman  and  did  not  deal  with  the  question  of 
gin.    I  alluded  to  it  in  my  first  presidential  address  before 
Biological  Society  of  Washington,^  and  it  came  up  several 
in  writing  the  «  Psychic  Factors  "  (Chapters  XIV,  XXVI). 

Such  is  the  exceedingly  brief  history  of  the  gynseoooentric  thecMj, 
and  if  it  is  entirely  personal  to  myself,  this  is  no  fanlt  of  miiML 
Nothing  pleases  me  more  than  to  see  in  the  writings  of  othen  aa^ 
intimation,  however  vague  and  obscure,  that  the  princi^  has 
perceived,  and  I  have  faithfully  searched  for  such  indicatioos 
noted  all  I  have  seen.    The  idea  has  not  wholly  escaped  the  hnmaa 
mind,  but  it  is  never  presented  in  any  systematic  way.    It  is  only 
occasionally  shadowed  forth  in  connection  with  certain  specific  facts 
that  call  forth  some  passing  reflection  looking  in  this  general  direc- 
tion.    In  introducing  a  few  of  these  adumbrations  I  omit  the  facts, 
which  will  be  considered  under  the  several  heads   into  which  the 
subject  will  naturally  fall,  and  confine  myself  for  the  most  part  to 
the  reflections  to  which  they  have  given  rise.     Many  of  these  latter, 
however,  are  of  a  very  general  character,  and  not  based  on  specific 
facts.     In  fact  thus  far  the  theory  has  had  rather  the  form  of  a 
prophetic  idea  than  of  a  scientific  hypothesis.     We  may  begin  as  far 
back  as  Condorcet,  who  brushed  aside  the  conventional  error  that 
intellect  and  the  power  of  abstract  reasoning  are  the  only  marks 
of  superiority  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  truth  that  lies  below 
them  when  he  said  :  — 

1  The  Forum,  New  York.  Vol.  VI,  Noveml>or.  1888,  pp.  206-275. 

2  "Woman's  PIjuc  in  Nature,"  by  Grant  Allen,  the  Forum,  Vol.  VII,  !kUy,  1889, 
pp.  2r>8-2rKJ. 

«  *  (ieniuft  and  Woman's  Intuition,"  the  Forum,  Vol.  IX,  June,  1800,  pp.  401-108. 
*  "Th«'  Course  of  Hioh>gic  Evolution,"  Proc.  Hiol.  Soc,  WatUiini^ton,  Vol.  V,  pp. 
23-.K>.    See  pp.  41>-52. 
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If  we  try  to  compare  the  moral  energy  of  women  with  that  of  men,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  necessary  eifect  of  the  inequality  with  which  the 
two  sexes  liave  been  treated  by  laws,  institutions,  customs,  and  preju<lices, 
and  fix  our  attention  on  the  numerous  examples  that  they  have  furnishe*!  of 
coutempt  for  death  and  suffering,  of  constancy  in  their  resolutions  and  their 
eoQvictions,  of  courage  and  intrepidity,  and  of  greatness  of  mind,  we  shall 
•w  that  we  are  far  from  having  the  proof  of  their  alleged  inferiority.  Only 
Uirough  new  observations  can  a  true  light  be  shed  u^hju  the  tjuestion  of  the 
ouural  ine(|uality  of  the  two  sexes.  ^ 

Comte,  as  all  know,  changed  his  attitude  toward  women  after  his 
ex)ieriences  with  Clotilde  de  Vaux,  but  even  in  his  **  Positive  Philos- 
ophy," in  which  he  declared  them  to  be  in  a  state  of  "  i)erpetual  in- 
ftuicy,"  and  of  **  fundamental  inferiority,"  he  admitted  that  they  had 
a  *•  secondary  suj)eriority  considered  from  the  social  i)oint  of  view."* 
In  bis  "  Positive  Polity  "  he  expressed  himself  much  more  strongly, 
saying  that  the  female  sex  "  is  certainly  superior  to  ours  in  the  most 
fundamental  attribute  of  the  human  species,  the  tendency  to  make 
sociability  pn*vail  over  personality.'*'     He  also  says  that  "feminine 
supremacy  l)ecomes  evident  when  we  consider  the  spontaneous  dis- 
position of   the   affectionate   sex  (sexe  aimant)  always   to   further 
morality,  the  sole  end  of  all  our  conceptions.'*  * 

Of  all  modern  writers  the  one  most  free  from  the  androcentric 
bias,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  Mr.  Havclock  Ellis.  In  his  excellent 
book  "  M.ao  and  Woman,"  he  has  pointed  out  many  of  the  fallacies 
of  that  Weltanschauung,  and  without  apparent  leaning  toward  any- 
thing hut  the  truth  has  placed  woman  in  a  far  more  favorable  light 
than  it  is  customary  to  view  her.  While  usually  coniining  himself 
to  Uie  facts,  he  occasionally  indicates  that  their  deeper  meaning  has 
not  escai>ed  him.  Thus  he  says:  "The  female  is  the  mother  of  the 
new  generation,  and  has  a  closer  and  mon*  permanent  connection 
with  the  care  of  the  yoiuig;  she  is  thus  of  «,n*eatfr  importance  than 
the  male  from  Nature's  point  of  view  *'  (pp.  .'5S.'>-,'>H1).  To  him  is  also 
dne  the  complete  refutation  of  the  "  arrested  development "  theory, 
above  mentioned,  by  showing  that  the  child,  and  the  young  gener- 
ally, represent  the  most  advanced  type  of  development,  while  the 
a^lult  male  represents  a  reversion  to  an  inferior  early  tyi)e,  and  this 
in  man  is  a  more  l)estial  tyi>e. 

>**TaMoau  Ilistoriqut*  iles  P^>^:^^s  <le  TE-iprli  Huinaiii."*  VnrW,  \\m,  pp.  444-44.'». 
«  ••  HilliHuiphle  PoHliive."  Vol.  IV.  Paris.  1H;«).  pp.  4H\  4n»5. 

•  ••.<vi*ti-iiie  df  Politique  Positive."  Vol.  1,  1S51.  p.  -MO. 

*  Of,    r'.    Vol.  IV.  1H.V4.  p.  1^1. 
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I-  tl-r  savii^  ri-i'Trii  zL^i5  far  we  have  little  more  than  opinions^,;^ 
or  r»r:i-rrkl  IL:I•:^?•:IC.:*:-aI  tenets-  of  which  it  would  be  mach  easie--^ 
Zi-j  ±z.'i  ja^si^-«  TttL  tie  oppceite  import.     In  fact  statements  '^  _i 

llLr:  iz.'ir'>?»rt:tr:':  thei^rj  are  to  be  met  with  everrwhere.     Xot  only  d ^ 

pLil  >5«:'pLer*  and  i«:p^ilar  writers  never  tire  of  repeating  its  mal ^ 

pr:-^*:^*:::  ins,  b::t  anthr'-'&'i'Iogists  and  biologists  will  go  out  of  the .jy 

wav  to  'irfrnd  it  while  at  the  same  time  heaping  up  facts  that  real        ]j 
contraiii't  it  aai  stn:c^Ij  suppi'jrt  the  grnaecocentric  theory.    Tl^^fs 
is  'ii-r  r-t:r»i:Ij  to  the  p»>wer  of  a  predominant  world  view  (irW/(^^j,. 
irha*f»ii*(j  .     The  andrDcentric  theory  is  such  a  world  view  that         j^ 
deeply  stamiiei  aj-jQ  the  f<«palar  mind,  and  the  history  of  hun^  ^j^ 
thought  Las  demonstrated  many  times  that  scarcely  any  number^     of 
facts  opi-osed  to  sach  a  world  view  can  shake  it     It  amounts  to  a 
so<:iaI  struct  .ire  and  has  the  attribute  of  stability  in  common  wir^ 
other  soi:iaI  structures.     Only  occasionally  will  a  thinking  investi- 
gator pause  to  consider  the  true  import  of  the  facts  he  is  himself 
brin^in'^  to  li^^ht. 

Bachofen,  McLennan,  Morgan,  and  the  other  ethnologists  wh<^ 
have  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  remarkable  institution  or 
historic  phase  called  the  matriarchate,  all  stop  short  of  stating  the 
full  <i^'n:fican«e  of  these  phenomena,  and  the  facts  of  amazoni.sm 
that  are  so  t.»ftcn  referred  to  as  so  many  singular  anomalies  and 
rev».'rsals  <.'f  the  natiral  order  of  things,  ai*e  never  looked  at  phiU*- 
soj»}i'>aiIy  as  resi«iual  facts  that  must  be  explained  even  if  they 
overthr«»v>'  ii.aiiy  currt-nt  belit-fs.  Occasionally  some  one  will  take 
su<h  hvl<  ^^-riMiL-^ly  and  dan-  to  intimate  a  doubt  as  to  the  prevailini: 
thc«»iy.     Th-.is  I  tind  in  Katzenh«»fer's  w^rk  the  following  remark:  — 

It  i-i  pr«-].at.l-j  that  in  the  h«»nl»^  thrre  exi>t«:*«l  a  certain  iixlivithial  t-qual- 
ity  }H't\\«'f-ii  man  and  Ionian;  tlw  r».*>uhs  of  our  invest ij^atioii  leaw  it 
doid»tfnl  \\li»'rli»'r  the  man  always  hail  a  snjH'rior  j^>sition.  TlnTe  is  much 
to  indi'-atp  tliat  th*-  woman  was  tli^  unitin^^  <*UMn»*nt  in  tlir  community: 
the  mode  of  d«-veloj»m«-nt  of  rHpn>duotion  in  the  animal  worhl  ami  tlie  hit- 
e.'>t  invent i;;at inns  into  tli^  natural  ditf«'n*iires  Ix'tween  man  and  woman 
give  rise  to  the  as^nnij^tion  that  the  woman  of  to-<lay  is  the  atavistic  ynA- 
net  of  the  ra*-.'.  while  tli*-  man  vari«'s  more  frecjuently  and  mon»  wi.l^'ly. 
This  vi«*w  aL,n«'«*s  jMTf<'('tly  with  th»^  nature  of  the  social  process,  for  in  the 
hold**,  as  tJM' social  form  (»ut  of  wjiich  the  liuman  race  lias  developod.  tlicre 
e\i-»t<'rl  an  individual  <'«jnality  which  has  only  h(»en  removed  by  so<Mal  dis- 
turhanri'^  which  djiftly  (•om!t*rn  th^'  man.  All  the  secondary  sexual  diff»T- 
c'luN-N  ill  iiHMi  ar»'  nndouht<Mlly  cxplain«*.l  hy  the  strugi;le  for  existence  aid 
tin*  position  of  man   in   tlie  community  as  conditione<l  therehy.     Kven  tlie 
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ty  of  the  horde  from  predatory  animals,  and  still  more  the  necessity 
bting  with  other  men  for  the  preservation  of  the  group,  developed 
dnml  superiority  in  general,  both  mental  and  physical,  and  especially 
D.  But  any  individual  superiority  disturbed  the  equality  existing  in 
•maots  of  the  horde ;  woman  from  her  sexual  nature  took  only  a  passive 
n  these  disturbances.  The  sexual  life  as  well  as  the  mode  of  subsist- 
to  longer  has  its  former  peaceful  character.  Disturbances  due  to  the 
ids  of  superior  individuals  thrive  up  to  a  certain  pointi  beyond  which 
llerentiatiou  of  the  group  into  several  takes  place.^ 

long  biologists  the  philosophical  significance  of  residual  facts 
ed  to  current  beliefs  is  still  less  frequently  reflected  upon.  I 
stated  that  Professor  Riley  fully  accepted  the  view  that  I  set 
and  admitted  that  the  facts  of  entomology  sustained  it,  yet, 
igh  somewhat  of  a  philosopher  himself,  and  living  in  the  midst 
e  facts,  the  idea  had  not  previously  occurred  to  him.  Among 
istSy  Professor  Meehan  was  the  only  one  in  whose  writings  I  have 
[  an  adumbration  of  the  gyna*cocentric  theory.  He  several  times 
i  attention  to  a  certain  form  of  female  superiority  in  plants, 
scribing  certain  peculiarities  in  the  Early  Meadow  Rue  and 
aring  the  development  of  the  male  and  female  flowers  he 
red  differences  due  to  sex.  After  describing  the  female  flowers 
jrs:  — 

turning  to  the  male  flowers  (Fig.  2)  we  see  a  much  greater  number 
ct«or  small  leaves  scattered  through  the  panicUs  and  lind  the  |M*dicels 
'  than  in  the  female;  and  this  shows  a  much  slighter  effort  —  a  less 
ditureof  force  —  to  ))e  rtH|uircd  in  forming  male  than  female  flowers. 
\e  flower,  as  we  nee  clearly  here,  is  an  interme<liate  stage  Wtween  a  per- 
af  and  a  perfect, or  we  may  say,  a  female  flower.     It  seems  as  if  there 

be  ma  much  truth  as  poetry  in  the  expression  of  Burns,  — 

Her  'prentice  ban*  she  tried  on  man. 
An*  then  she  made  the  lasses,  O, 

It  in  so  far  as  the  flowers  are  concerne<i,  and  in  the  sense  of  a  higher 
of  vital  |>ower.* 

8  singular,  but  suggestive  that  he  should  have  quoted  the  lines 
Bums  in  this  connecticm,  as  they  are  an  undoubted  echo  of  the 
centric  world  view,  a  mere  variation  up(m  the  Bibliral  myth  of 
b.  Of  course  he  could  find  nothing  on  his  side  in  the  classic 
ture  of  the  world,  but  wishing  to  eml)ellish  the  idea  in  a  iK)pular 

He  fWirlokvitphe  ErkenntnlH,**  von  On.itav  RAtzenhofer.  I^elpzltf.  IHliK,  p.  1l»7. 
Tie  Nati%'e  Flowers  atid  Fenis  of  the  United  8tat4*i<."  by  TliomaA  Metrhan, 
Boston,  1S7S,  p.  47. 
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work,  he  tried  to  make  these  somewhat  aml]^oi]8  lines  di^  dntjii 
this  capacity.    The  fact  cited'  is  only  one  of  Uionsands  "iluit  atuik 
out  clearly  before  the  botanist,  bat  not  according  with  tlie  aeeepted. 
view  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes  they  are  brushed  aside  as  worthkaa 
anomalies  and  ^^  exceptions  that  prore  the  rale."    In  &6t  in  aU 
branches  of  biology  the  progress  of  truth  has  been  greatly  imped^^ 
by  this  spirit    All  modem  anatomists  know  how  the  facts  that 
now  regarded   as  demonstrating  the  horizontal   position   of 
ancestors  of  man,  and  in  general  those  that  establish  the  doctrine     of 

erolution,  were  treated  by  the  older  students  of  the  human  body^    

rejected,  ignored,  and  disliked,  as  intruders  that  interfered  w- jtb 
their  investigations.    It  is  exactly  so  now  with  gynJBBoooentrio  &^«^ 
and  we  are  probably  in  about  the  same  position  and  stage  with  xtftfi^ 
ence  to  the  questions  of  sex  as  were  the  men  of  the  eighteenth 
tury  with  reference  to  the  question  of  evolution.     Indeed, 
androcentric  theory  may  be  profitably  compared  with'the 
theory,  and  the  gynsscocentric  with  the  heliocentric.    The  ad? 
ment  of  truth  has  always  been  in  the  direction  of  supplanting  1 
superficial  and  apparent  by  the  fundamental  and  real,  and  the  ] 
eccentric  truth  may  be  classed  among  the  ^paradoxes  of  natoze.*^ 

The  Biological  Imperative.  —  It  is  a  common  belief  am<mg  

theologically  minded  that  nature  is  presided  over  by  intelligence  an^^^ 
guided  toward  some  predestined  goal.     Science  finds  it  very  difficult 
to  dislodge  this  belief  on  account  of  the  number  of  case^  in  which^^ ' 
really  moral    ends    are   worked    out    by   agents    unconscious   ©•-  ^^^ 
such  ends   or  even    opposed   to   them.     In  Chapter  XI   we  sam*^^^ 
that  most  of  the  progress  thus  far  attained  by  man  has  been  th^-^-^ 
result  of  the   several  dynamic  principles   there  considered  actin^^  ^^^ 
quite  independently  of  the  human  will  and  unknown  to  man,  in  2^         * 
direction  opposite  to  that  which  he  would  have  preferred.     In  th*-^^^^ 
tenth  chapter  it  was  shown  that  the  agents  in  social  synergy  ar*-^-^ 
w^holly  unconscious  of  the  social  ends  they  are  working  for.    Guiri*""*^* 
plowicz  says  of  them :  "  These  founders  of  states,  like  all  men,  neve^  ^^**^ 
act  except  in  their  immediate  interest,  but  social  development,  abo^^^  ^^^ 
and  beyond  the  egoistic  efforts  of  men,  arrives  at  its  end  as  prescribe        I'J 
by  nature."-    And  Spencer  somewhat  extends  this  idea  when  ie 

1  *•  Dynamic  SocioloCTT,"  Vol.  irpp.  47-53. 

s  "  Pr(H*i8  de  Sociologies'  par  Louis  Gumplowicz.    Tradaotion  par  CbarleB  B^re, 
Paris,  im\,  p.  196. 
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says :  "  While  the  injustice  of  conquests  and  enslavings  is  not  per- 
eeived,  they  are  on  the  whole  beneficial ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  felt 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  moral  law,  the  continuance  of  them  retards 
adaptation  in  one  direction  more  than  it  advances  in  another/'  *  All 
of  which  is  in  line  with  what  was  set  forth  in  the  last  chapter  in 
relation  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  Even  the  general  statement  of 
Professor  Gerland  that "  man  has  developed  from  his  natural  animal 
ftat^;  in  a  purely  natural  and  mechanical  way,"  *  is  true,  the  social 
forces  acting  blindly  and  unconsciously  to  that  end.  It  is  not  a 
malignant  force :  — 

Kin  Theil  von  jener  Kraft 
Die  BteU  das  B^ae  will,  und  stets  das  Gute  schafft,* 

mt  a  wholly  indifferent  amoral  or  anethical  force,  a  force  devoid  of 
ill  moral  quality.  The  victims  who  are  sacrificed  to  it  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  r61e  they  are  playing  in  the  grand  scheme.  The 
teleological  or  theological  view  point  assumes  that  there  is  an  Intelli- 
l^iice  tliat  comprehends  it  all,  plans  it  all,  executes  it  all,  but  which 
ia  raised  so  far  above  the  capacities  of  even  the  wisest  of  men  that 
they  can  form  no  concei)tion  of  the  scheme.  Professor  James  has 
given  the  liest  illustration  of  this  that  has  thus  far  been  supplied 
in  com|)aring  man  to  a  dog  on  the  vivisection  table :  — 

He  lies  Ktrapped  on  a  board  and  shrieking  at  his  executioners,  and  to 
hb  own  dark  consciousness  is  literally  in  a  sort  of  hell.  lb*  cannot  Ht»e  a 
■Ingle  rtfdeeining  ray  in  the  whole  business;  and  yet  all  thesi»  dial)olical- 
leeoiing  events  are  usually  controlled  by  human  intentions  with  which,  if  his 
ftoor  benighted  mind  could  only  l>e  nia<le  to  catch  a  j;linii>se  of  them,  all  that 
i»  heroic  in  him  would  rvligiously  acquiesce.  Healing  truth,  relief  to  future 
•ulferings  of  lieast  and  man  are  to  1>e  bought  by  them.  It  is  genuinely  a 
procefi»<>f  redemption.  Lying  on  his  back  on  tin*  lH)ard  there  he  is  iM'rform- 
itiga  function  incalculably  higher  than  any  prosittTous  canine  life  admits  of  : 
ind  y«*t,  of  the  whole  performance,  this  function  is  the  one  jKjrtion  that 
nu«t  remain  ahsoluti'ly  beyond  his  ken.* 

The  main  difference  is  that  the  dog  is  incapable  of  faith,  while  man, 
tiowever  inserutable  may  l>e  the  ends  that  he  is  serving,  is  disposed 
to  belief*^  that  they  are  goo<l.  And  right  here  is  a  curious  paradox, 
namely,  that  the  most  religious,  i.e.,  those  who  are  the  most  certain  that 

I  "Horfal  8tatl«ii/'  abrldRe*!  and  rtvised,  etc.,  NVw  York.  1H1»2,  pp.  1»40-->4I. 

« **  AnUinipoloi^flche  BeitriKe."  von  Gt»<»rK  OtTlund,  Halli*  a.S,  187.").  Vol.  I,  p.  21. 

•Goethe:    ••Faa.Ht;"    der    Trag<Mlie    ernUT    Thril,    Sf<Mi«    III,    Stiidi«>rziininer 

« International  Journal  qf  Ethics,  Vol.  VI,  October.  18«J,  pp.  20-21. 
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they  are  ^'  pushed  by  unseen  hands,''  mr  as  Adam  Smiih 
it  '<  led  by  an  inyisible  hand,''  believe  most  implidtly  in  flieir  owm 
individual  freedom,  and  hold  the  doctrine  of  free  will  to  be  neenntiil 
to  the  religious  spirit  For  whether  we  take  the  theological  or  the 
scientific  view,  this  sense  of  a  power  beyond  our  control  or  compre- 
hension is  one  of  the  surest  indications  that  we  do  not  cootrol  our 
own  acts,  and  that  do  what  we  may  Iqr  whatever  motive^  we  are 
contributing  to  the  accomplishment  of  results  of  which  we  do  not 
dream. 

But  clear  as  all  this  may  be  in  the  domain  of  social  action,  it  is 
in  biol(^  that  the  naiura  naiura$i8  works  out  its  moat  myatmoos 
results.  All  life  is  a  gtea,t  illusion,  and  things  are  never  what  they 
seem.  In  biology  there  seems  to  be  a  purpose,  but  this  is  alao  an 
illusion.  Yet  everything  in  nature  has  a  meaning,  and  luology 
teaches  the  profounder  meaning  of  things.  All  of  our  impnlaea  and 
instincts  possess  a  deep  significance.  And  tliere  is  no  depait- 
ment  of  biology  in  which  these  occult  principles  are  more  active  and 
potent  than  in  all  that  relates  to  reproduction  and  to  sex.  The 
mystery  of  reproduction  is  also  deepened  by  social  taboo  of  tiie 
subject,  and  its  treatment  is  delicate  and  difficult  It  is  hafaitoaDy 
avoided  except  by  special  investigators,  and  the  general  public  is 
almost  completely  cut  off  from  all  sources  of  information.  But  as 
Bacon  said:  "Whatever  is  worth  being  is  worth  knowing,"*  and 
there  can  be  no  more  vital  or  fundamental  field  of  truth  than  that  of 
reproduction  upon  which  depends  the  existence  not  merely  of  the 
individual  but  of  the  species,  race,  or  ethnic  group  of  men. 

Reproduction,  —  In  Chapter  XI  it  was  shown  that  reproduction  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  sexuality,  and  in  the  last  chapter  its  prac- 
ticiil  identity  with  nutrition  was  set  forth.  Both  of  these  truths  are 
wholly  contrary  to  current  beliefs,  and  both  will  be  further  elucidated 
in  the  attempt  to  explain  in  what  reproduction  really  consists. 
Lamarck  came  very  close  to  perceiving  the  latter  of  these  truths. 
He  said :  — 

When  by  the  aid  of  circumstances  and  the  proper  means  nature  has 
succeeded  in  setting  up  movements  in  a  body  which  constitute  life,  the  suo- 
cession  of  these  movements  develops  organization  and  gives  rise  to  nutritiomt 
the  first  of  the  faculties  of  life,  and  from  this  there  arises  the  second  of  the 

1  •*  Novum  Orjfanum."  Lib.  I,  Aph.  cxx,  ("  Works/'  Vol.  I.  New  York,  ISflS.  p.3»). 
*'  Quicquid  essentia  dignum  est,  id  etiam  scieiitia  di^um,  qius  est  eMentlts  Imafo.*' 
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Tital  fmeulties,  riz.,  the  growth  of  the  body.  The  superabundance  of  nutri- 
tion in  giving  rise  to  the  growth  of  this  Inxly  prepares  the  materials  for  a 
w*  w  being  which  organization  places  in  position  to  resemble  this  same  1)od y, 
and  thereby  famishes  it  with  the  means  of  reproducing  itself,  whence  arise 
Uie  Uiird  of  the  faculties  of  life.^ 

Schopenhauer  stnick  the  truth  more  squarely  when  he  said  that 
nutritiou  differs  only  in  degree  from  reproduction,^  but  this  may  pass 
for  a  prophetic  idea.  It  remained  for  Haeckel  in  1866 '  to  give  a 
clear  scientitic  expression  to  it  in  the  form  that  *'  reproduction  is  a 
nutrition  and  a  growth  of  the  organism  beyond  its  individual  mass, 
which  erects  a  part  of  it  into  a  whole."  We  may  therefore  start  from 
this  conception  in  the  further  study  of  reproduction.  Hearing  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  reproduction  and  sexuality  are  two  distinct 
things  we  find  the  word  "  asexual "  sui)erfluous  and  oven  misleading, 
as  tending  to  confound  these  two  things.  The  j)roblem  was  how  to 
secure  this  continuous  nutrition  and  keep  the  organism  growing 
beyond  the  point  where  the  original  plastic  structure  tended  to  break 
down.  This  was  not  always  effected  in  the  same  way,  and  there 
aruse  a  number  of  different  moiles  of  rei)roducti(m.  A  careful  study 
of  these  has  shown  that  in  a  general  way,  with  some  ai)i»arent, 
and  i»robably  some  real  exceptions,  the  different  modes  of  reproduc- 
tion constitute  a  sort  of  ascending  series  from  the  j)oint  of  view  of 
Complexity  and  adaptation  to  increasing  development  of  structure  — 
*  series  of  steps  from  the  more  simple  to  the  more  c<jmi)lex. 
ftiologistB  have  workeil  out  these  steps  from  the  actual  study  of 
liriug  organisms,  and  a  few  authors  have  attempted  to  set  forth  their 
l*>gical  succession. 

The  simidest  form  of  reproduction  is  undoubtedly  that  by  division 
^r  fission,  in  which  the  overgrown  Am<ebji,  moiier,  or  protist,  consist- 
ing of  an  ap|>arently  almost  homogeneous  mass  of  living  protoplasm, 
^alls  a|jart  and  resolves  itself  into  two  nearly  ccpial  i)ortions,  each  of 
>rhich  continues  to  grow  as  before  and  again  divides,  and  so  on  indeti- 
nitely.  The  gn)wth  of  any  of  the  higher  organisms  is  a  priK-ess 
very  similar  to  this,  only  here  eadi  cell  must  be  regarded  as  an 
individual.     The  cells  incn»ase  in  size  and  then  diviilc,  each  half  in 

>  ••  PhtbMophie  ZiioloKiqiii.."  ISOO.     E.lit!oii  of  1H73.  Vol.  II.  pp.  (IMU. 
« ••  WHt  all  WHIe  und  Vomfi-lliinir."  'M  e«lltloii.  I>»ip/i>c.  1>4.V.».  Vol.  I.  p.  .•««;. 
•  *M;c>D^rrll«  MorpholoKie  der  Orgauisineu/'    von   ErnHt  liaci-kel,   Berlin,  ISUHp 
Vol.  II.  p.  16. 
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turn  inoreasing  and  again  diyiding,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  Ham  em- 

stituting  the  growth  of  the  whole  organism. 

The  second  step  in  the  development  of  the  reptodnctiTe  proeew  ii 
called  gemmation,  i.e.,  budding.     The  onicellular  organism,  instead 
.of  dividing  into  two  practically  equal  parts,  divides,  as  we  may  say^ 
into  two  very  unequal  parts.    A  small  portion  of  its  snhrtanoe  firsk 
protrudes  a  little  and  is  then  separated  from  the  mother-<)eU  by  aeoK»* 
striction  that  grows  deeper  and  deeper  until  the  bod  beoomes  whoHy 
detached.     This  small  bud  then  grows  imtil  it  attains  the 
of  the  parent  cell,  and  at  the  proper  time  it  in  torn  develops, 
bud  that  has  the  same  simple  life  history.    This  mode  of  reptodi 
tion  is  not  confined  to  unicellular  organisms  but  takes  j^aoe  in  ■ 
bryozoans,  worms,  and  ascidians.    In  plants,  as  everybody  ] 
is  the  principal  form,  the  true  bud  being  its  type,  but  through  ii  *»    Tm 
are  produced  rootstocks,  runners,  stolons,  etc. 

The  third  step  has  been  called  germinal  budding^  or  polyspocQgocaJt 
Within  an  individual  composed  of  many  cells  a  small  group  of  Ofldb 
separates  from  the  surrounding  ones  and  gradually  developa  into  m, 
independent  individual  similar  to  the  parent,  and  sooner-  or  latsc 
finds  its  way  out  of  the  mother.    This  process  of  repzodiiotioa  i^^ 
met  with  in  some  zoophytes  and  worms,  and  especially  in  tbe  Tiubi    ^^ 
todes.      These  young  cell  groups  of  course  soon  attain  matoiity 
and  go  through  the  same  process  as  the  parent  group. 

The  fourth  step  is  strictly  intermediate  between  this  last  and  the 
simplest  forms  of  bisexuality.  It  is  called  germ  cell  formation  or 
spore  formation  (monosporogonia,  or  simply  sporogonia).  In  this  a 
single  cell  instead  of  a  group  of  cells  becomes  detached  from  the 
interior  of  the  organism,  but  does  not  further  develop  until  it  has 
escaped  from  the  latter.  It  then  increases  by  division  and  forms  a 
multicellular  organism  like  its  parent.  This  form  of  reproduction 
is  common  among  certain  low  types  of  vegetation. 

We  have  to  consider  still  a  fifth  form  of  asexual  reproduction, 
which,  however,  is  not  usually  classed  as  another  step  in  the  series, 
but  rather  as  a  backward  step  from  a  more  advanced  form.  This  is 
parthenogenesis  or  virgin  reproduction.  Here  germ  cells  similar  to 
all  appearances  to  eggs,  are  capable  of  developing  into  new  beings 
without  the  aid  of  any  fertilizing  agent.  The  same  cells  may  also 
be  fertilized,  and  upon  the  fact  of  fertilization  or  non-fertilization 
usually  depends  the  sex  of  the  resulting  creature.     Among  bees,  as 
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*  ^w^ll  known,  the  unfertilized  eggs  produce  only  males,  while  the 
**^ili2ed  eggs  produced  females.  This  therefore  would  not  consti- 
*^^  reproduction  in  the  full  sense,  since  without  fertilization  the 
<"*!*  would  be  quickly  cut  off.     But  in  certain  plant  lice  the  reverse 

'this  had  been  observed,  the  unfertilized  eggs  proilucing  females, 
^l^ble  at  maturity  of  rei)eating  the  process.     Here  then  is  a  form 

^jarthenogenesis  which  constitutes  complete  reproiluction,  although 
^  not  usually  depended  ujK)n,  and  might  perhaps  fail  from  gradual 
^^cshne  in  life  energy. 

Jt  is  not  probable  that  the  above  are  all  the  steps  that  have  actually 
^^Nen  taken  by  nature  in  the  development  of  the  principle  of  life  renewal 
^  this  iK)int.  There  have  probably  been  intermediate  stej)s  between 
^606,  perlia]>s  many  such,  but  the  forms  in  which  they  ocrcur  either  have 
^ot  persisted  or  have  not  yet  been  studied.  Those  that  are  known, 
owever,  are  sufKcientto  show  that  the  reproiluctive  process  has  been  a 
eriai  development  from  simpler  to  more  com]>licate(l  modes.  In  fact, 
A  we  ought  to  exjiect,  and  as  Lamarck  said,*  reprotluction  at  these  early 
tages  is  nothing  but  the  continuation  of  the  process  by  which  life 
ras  originally  created,  and  which  could  not  have  been  realized  as 
i  permanent  fact  without  it.  The  origination  of  life  (archi(jonia, 
^emeraiio  sjiffnianea)f  the  preservation  of  life  (nutrition,  growth),  and 
iie  continuation  of  life  {tocogonia,  gene  ratio  iKirentalis,  reproduction), 
tfe  all  one  fact,  and  the  observed  differences  are  only  matters  of 
iletail  —  the  different  modes  corresponding  to  different  conditions. 

FertiliziUion.  —  Reproduction  has  for  its  sole  object  to  peri)etu{ite 
life.  To  enable  the  individual  to  attain  its  maximum  size,  to  live 
oat  its  normal  jieriotl  of  existence,  to  carry  itself  on  into  new  l^eings 
that  will  do  the  same,  and  to  producv  as  large  a  number  as  possible 
of  such  beings  —  these  are  the  primary  ends  of  nature  in  the  or- 
ginie  world.     The  several  forms  of  reproduction  al>ove  dt*scril)ed  go 

1"  Plin<HK>phie  Zoologlqiu»/*  PariM,  1873,  V<»l.  II,  pp.  7<>-77.    Tlie  following:  pawajje 

•  p^rtlriiUrly  •atrji^Mtive  :  **  Or,  ne  p<iiivant  tloiiiirr  a  ws  preinii-rfs  prtMliictions  la 
arult^  df  »••  miihiplier  par  rihmiii  Mysti'me  iror^anen  |>artirii1ii-r,  olU;  [la  nature] 
«nriBt  A  leaf  dnotier  la  meme  faciiltt*  f*n  clonnant  a  cellc  de  s'uvi'ntHrv,  i{\\\  vnt  t'Otii- 
BMkP  ii  tfiiM  les  vntr\ii%  qui  jouiHM'iit  dc  la  vio,  la  facultc'  frunicner  dcs  fM'i.v»uins, 
rahonl  du  forp*  enti«T  ft  eiitiuite  de  certaiiuM  |K>rtioiiM  en  siiillii*  ib*  <•••  mrps:  il«*  lit. 
M  ipraimea  eX  1«  different*  rorp«  n»pn»diu*tifM  (pii  ne  fM>nt  qn**  tl»*s  |iartieft  qui 
r^tflndopt.  lesepAretit  et  conthioent  de  vivre  api<*!4  leur  Mqiaration.  *'t  qui.  n'ayant 
rzifftf  aurune  feoiDdationp  net'onntituant  aurun  eniWryon,  r(>  di'veloppunt  san«  drVtiir*- 
prot  d*aiu*un«  enve1oi>pe,  r<*H>emblf'nt  re|)eii«Iant,  aprcs  leur  a4Tri>i<»sein«-nt,  aux 
atfTidos  doBt  ib  provienneDt  "  (pp.  I'b^iai)). 
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no  farther  than  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends.  Any  further 
steps  require  a  new  principle.  But  this  purely  quantitative  develop- 
ment was  not  all  that  the  life  force  accomplished.  There  was  added 
to  it  a  qualitative  development  Here  as  elsewhere,  however,  qual- 
ity is  readily  reducible  to  quantity.  Quantity  remained  the  end 
and  quality  served  primarily  as  a  means.  We  saw  in  Chapter  VII 
that  the  end  of  nature  seems  to  have  been  the  increase  of  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  transferred  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic  state. 
Anything  additional  to  this  is  to  be  classed  among  the  incidental, 
extra-normal,  and  "unintended"  results.  That  these  became  at 
times  highly  important  does  not  alter  the  principle.  But  this  much 
at  least  is  true,  that  no  collateral  process  could  be  inaugurated  that 
did  not  conduce  to  the  primary  end.  With  the  life  force  pushing  in 
all  conceivable  directions,  as  from  the  center  toward  every  point  on 
the  surface  of  a  sphere,  every  possible  process  must  have  been  tried. 
If  an  advantageous  one  existed  it  would  prove  successful  throngh 
the  operation  of  the  principle  of  advantage. 

It  turned  out  that  there  was  one  advantageous  process,  viz.,  the  pro- 
cess or  principle  of  fertilization.     All  fertilization  is  cross  fertiliar 
tion,  and  we  saw  in  Chapter  XI  that  this  was  one  of  the  great  dynamic 
principles  of  nature,  calculated  to  keep  up  a  difference  of  potentia-^ 
and  prevent  stagnation.    We  also  saw  that  mere  function  —  nutritio"^^ 
(assimilation,    metabolism,   growth),   and   reproduction   (re|)etitio'«^"^' 
ultra-nutrition,  iiiultii)lication)  —  is  essentially  stati(\     Simple  rvy»r  "^^ 
duct  ion  by  any  of  tlie  modes  thus  far  desci'il)ed  is  mere  funotin^^^'^ 
It  simply  continues  the  type  unchanged.     To  get  beyond  this  ar"      ^^' 
secure  any  advantageous  change  in  the  types  of  structun*  a  dynani      --•^'" 
j)rinciple  must  Ije    introduced.      The   dynamic   princii>le    which  t'       ^' 
fact  was  introduced  was  that  of  crossing  the  hereditary  strains  ^        ^* 
stirps  throuj^'h  what  I  prefer  to  designate  fertilization.     The  variuf"    '*'"'^'- 
niodes  by  which  this  was  accomplished  is  what  we  are  next  to  c*.^*^  — '^^* 
sider.     In  any  of  the  advanced  stages  of  this  process  we  have  t!"    ^*^* 
phenomena  of  sex,  but  the  use  of  this  term  for  the  earlier  stages,     — ^  •  ^ 
correct  at  all,  is  at  least  misleading.     It  is  so  difficult  to  divest  t     J^*'^ 
mind  of  the  idea  which  the  term  sex  gives  rise  to,  based  on  the  u'    -^»i" 
versal  familiarity  with  organisms  that  have  two  distinct  sexes  callff^  '^'^'^ 
male  and  female,  cou]>led  with  the  almost  equally  universal  lack    —  ^^ 
ac(piaintance  with  organisms  that  either  have  no  sex  at  all,  such  ^^ 

those  considered  in  the  last  section,  and  which,  nevertheless,  ( on- 


\ 
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ititate  numerically  far  more  than  half  of  all  organic  beings,  or  that 
lare  this  dual  character  in  an  exceedingly  undeveloped  state,  such  as 
rould  not  be  recognized  as  the  same  that  is  proj^rly  known  as  sex. 

Still,  it  may  be  a^lvantageous  to  use  the  term  sex  in  sucli  a  gen- 
eric sense,  and  biologists  regularly  do  so,  clearly  perceiving  that 
Mit  of  these  mere  primordial  sketches  all  the  develoi)ed  forms  of 
Mfiuality  have  proi*eeded  by  a  natural  seiies  of  ascending  steps, 
much  as  in  the  case  of  asexual  reproduction  which  we  have  already 
Hinsitlered.  Taking  this  view  we  may  say  that  sex  constitutes  a 
dynamic  principle  in  biology,  that  it  arose  in  this  gradual  way  from 
tbe  advantage  it  afforded  in  securing  th"  commingling  of  the  ances- 
tral elements  of  heredity,  and  that  its  value  as  a  device  for  main- 
Uining  a  difference  of  potential  is  nu^asured  by  the  degree  of 
completeness  that  it  attains.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  sex, 
rhich  is  not  at  all  that  of  securing  or  perfecting  rei)roduction,  but 
be  secondary  effect  of  securing  variation  and  through  variation  the 
»roduetion  of  better  and  higher  types  of  organic  structure  —  in  a 
rord,  organic  evolution. 

The  vitalizing  or  rejuvenating  effc»ct  of  crossing  has  always  been 
eco^ized,  Imt  it  is  usually  stated  simply  as  a  fact,  and  just  how  it 
leoomes  true  is  not  only  not  stated,  but  it  has  s()inetim«»s  been  put 
lown  as  among  the  mysteries,  or  at  least  i)robh'ms  of  biology.  Thus 
[>r.  Gray  says:  "  How  and  why  the  union  of  two  organisms,  or  gen- 
erally of  two  very  minute  portions  of  them,  should  reen force  vitality, 
ire  do  not  know,  and  can  hardly  conjecture.  But  this  must  be  the 
meaning  of  sexual  rej^roiluction."  *  Professor  W.  K.  Hrooks  hassai<l 
that  **  the  essential  f uncticm  of  the  male  elenn^nt  is  not  the  vitalizii- 
tion  of  the  germ  .  .  .  the  male  element  is  the  vehicle  by  which  new 
lunations  are  added."  *  It  would  Im»  easy  to  quote  a  srore  of  competent 
tidlern  biologists  to  the  same  effect,  but  the  best  summing  up  of  the 
Ubjet't  is  jierhaps  that  of  Professor  Kii'hard  Hertwig  in  an  address 
elivere<l  Ni>v  7,  ISIK),  before  the  Gesellscliaft  fUr  Morplioh>gie  und 
^hyiiiologie  in  Munchen,  and  jmblished  in  its  j^roeeedings.'^      Pro- 

1  **  DArwiniana  :  Emuiys  and  RcviewH  {tertjiiiiin^  to  Ihirwini.Hiiip"  by  A^a  <>rny.  New 
"ofk,  IKH.  pp.  m\-M'. 

«  Papular  Srienct  Monthly,  Vol.  XV,  May,  1K79,  pp.  149,  l.'jO.  Cf.  Science,  Vol. 
V.  Iter.  12.  IMM,  p.  MI. 

•"Hit  w#»l«'lM»m  Rwht  anti^nwhHdet  man  K^nrhlwhtlirlH*  und  uni;«'jfchl«M'htliche 
'^ortpAaiizun^?'*  Sitzh.  d.  (ir».  (ht  Morpholut/if  und  Phyxiohnjle  in  Munrhen,  Vol. 
CV.  Xma,  Heft  III,  Miiucbcu.  11H»,  pp.  UJ-I.Vt. 
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Wintefftan  C.  Ciuiis  hss  donft  Bngftih  mdon  ft  good 
in  mnBrnmnnng  HdBwddnm  and  pifwnling  ttia  molteui 
fdnn,  and  I  give  a  few  eztiacte  bom  kis 


Feitifiadoa  and  leprodnetion  an  pfaraomena  wlueh  wmj  be  foaad  li^* 
gelber,  but  which  in  Aeireawnee  hare  no  connection  with  one  i 

U  we  now  atfeempt  an  aeeniafee  itatement  of  Um  kinds  of 
the  plant  and  animal  Idngdoaui^  the  old  eoneeption  of  aaznal  and  i 
lepiodnction  nuut  be  gifen  np  cntiieif  and  leplaeed  hj  the 


AH  organisms  eflfeet  their  repiodnetion  in  a  oommon  waj  bgr 
siiq^  eells  which  haTs  snaen  bj  edl-diTiskin.    In  singleeellBd 
etciy  edl-<yTision  is  an  act  of  reprodoction  and  lesoHi  in  the 
another  phTwdogicaDj  sdf-snetainiog  indiridnaL    In  nmltiesllakr 
most  of  the  cdtdirieions  lead  to  the  growth  of  the  nmlticeUakr  i 
and  only  eertun  of  them  serre  for  repit     letion.    Fertilisation  goes  oa 
by  ade  with  reprodoction,  becanae  the  oiganisn  cannot  attain  its 
derdopment  without  the  nnion  of  two  indindnalitieB  bj  nuclear 

Feitilisation  in  iU  esKnee  has  i     Ung  to  do  wiOi  ieprad»Btnn.> 


QmJMQoiioH, — To  the  general  feet  of  the  union  of  two  i 
repiodaction  Haeckd  has  given  the  name  ampkigonia,  and  this 
quite  near  to  Weismann's  amjphiwmia.    Bat  it  begins  with  conji 
tion  or  zygosis.    It  might  almost  be  said  to  consist  in  this,  since  I 
chief  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  Protozoa  and  the  Me 
zoa  is  that  in  the  latter  the  conjugating  cells  are  taken  from 
bodies  of  manv-celled  organisms,  while  in  the  former  they  constitu     — te 
two  single-celleil  organisms.     To  avoid  the  use  of  the  term  "  sex  '•         as 
inapplicable  to  the  lowest  organisms,  we  may  call  all  forms  of  rep^^mo- 
duction  which  takes  place  through  the  union  of  two  elements  a> 
pound   reproduction   in  contradistinction  to  the   various  forms 
simple  reproduction  that  have  been  described.     We  may  then 
that  in  all  compound  reproduction  conjugation  takes  place.     In 
Protozoa  the  whole  organism  is  involved,  while  in  the  3^[etazoa  oi 
the  cells  si>ecialized  and  separated  off  for  reproductive  purposes 
involved.     But  in   both  there  are  always  two  cells  that  unite  ^dnd 
coalesce  to  form  the  new  being.     When  conjugation  was  first       ob- 
served, and  for  a  long  time  afterward,  it  was  supposed  that  the    ^•cfo 
conjugating   cells   simply  coalesced  and  that  their  entire  cont^^ntJ 
were   converted   into  a  new  cell  at  first  to  all   appearances  homo- 
geneous, but  later  differentiating  and  forming  the  rudiments  o'T  an 

1  Science,  N.  S.,  Vol.  XII,  Dec.  21, 1900,  pp.  913,  M5. 
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^Vjrya  In  this  there  was  seen  an  analogy  to  nutrition,  and  the 
■^Xb  were  sometimes  spoken  of  as  mutually  devouring  each  other, 
^^j^  process  is  now  known  to  be  much  more  complicated  than  this, 
^"k  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  extra-nuclear  parts  of  the  cells  are 
^'Jwopriated  as  nourishment.  But  it  is  the  nuclei  that  contain  the 
^^editary  elements,  and  the  fusion  of  these  is  a  somewhat  pro- 
*^ged  process  called  karyokinesis,  which  has  now  been  exhaust- 
"«ly  studied  by  a  large  corps  of  investigators.  Weismann  has 
^mmed  up  the  results*  in  somewhat  convenient  form  in  his  bio- 
^cal  essays,  where  references  will  be  found  to  the  original 
Durces. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  go  over  this  ground,  and  that 
ras  not  the  pur^wse  of  this  section,  but  it  is  well  to  emphasize  the 
ict  that  while  conjugation  is  the  universal  mode  of  procuring  the 
nioQ  of  different  hereditary  elements  in  the  production  of  variation 
od  conse^juent  progressive  development  of  living  forms,  it  does  not 
riioarily  or  necessarily  imply  any  such  difference  in  the  uniting 
tils  as  is  implied  by  the  term  sex.  The  biologists  sometimes 
xpress  this  ]»y  saying  that  the  sexes  were  originally  alike,  or  that 
rimarily  the  sexes  were  not  differentiated.  The  cases  are  abun- 
aat  in  which  no  difference  is  perceptible  between  the  cells  that 
onjugate.  They  are  different  only  in  the  sense  that  they  are  dual. 
rhere  must  be  differences  in  all  cells,  but  these  differences  are 
iqrond  human  power  to  distinguish  with  the  ])est  appliances. 
rhey  exist  in  those  primordial  hereditary  elements  that  have  l)t»en 
died  by  so  many  different  names  —  gemniules,  biophores,  stirps, 
licellof,  physiological  units,  etc.  —  by  different  investigators;  ele- 
lents  so  minute  as  to  l)e  practically  molecular. 

It  is  true  that  these  conjugating  cells,  whether  constituting  the 
hole  of  the  organism  or  only  germ  and  si>erm  cells  of  many-celled 
rganisni.s,  are,  as  usually  seen,  more  or  less  differentiated  and 
alike,  one  being  commonly  larger  and  motionless,  and  the  other 
nailer  and  active,  and  this  differentiation  may  i  loperly  lie  called 
»xual.  The  8jK)ntaneous  union  of  two  cells  must  Ik*  s(»mething 
lore  than  accidental  to  l)ecome  at  all  general.  There  must  1k»  some 
sason  inherent  in  the  cells  themselves  for  the  act  of  uniting.  In 
ther  word,  there   must   exist  an  innate  interest  in  so  doing,  and 

*  *'Es>kMiy«»  ti|Kiii  Ilfrt'<1ity  and  Kiiuinil  I>iu1«i;jir:il  Problniis,"  by  August  WeiMniinn, 
oL  II,  Oxford.  1SU2.    See  csixM-ially  the  twelfth  essay. 
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this  property  was  developed  according  to  the  principles  »et  forth  in 
Chapter  V.     The  law  of  parsimony  would  naturally  restrict  this 
interest  chiefly  to  one  of  the  cells  and  leave  the  other  passive.    The 
same  causes  created  the  other  differences,  including  those  of  size. 
The  result   is   that  what  is  called  the  male  cell  or  sperm  cell  is 
usually  a  relatively  minute  cell  possessing  a  form  approaching  that 
of  a  body  of  least  resistance,  is  provided  with  locomotive  appen- 
dages, and  endowed  with  an  appetitive  faculty  by  which  it  actively 
seeks  the  female  cell  and  buries  itself  in  its  substance.    Conjuga- 
tion thus  becomes  true  sexual  union.    Needless  to  say  that  betweea 
the  simple  mutual  coalescence  and  absorption  of  two  equal  cells  and 
the  fully  developed  union  of  sperm  cell  and  germ  cell  there  ar^^ 
in  nature  all  intermediate  conditions. 

But  if  these  cells  are  called  sexual,  and   the  latest  stages  o-  ^^ 
conjugation  are  regarded  as   sexual  unions,  there  may  be  said  t^s^^ 
exist  two  kinds  of  sexuality,  a  sexuality  of  cells  and  a  sexuaht^p^^^ 
of  organisms.     This,   it  is  true,  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  th^^^"*^ 
difference  in  the  sexuality  of  protozoic  and  metazoic  life,  sinct-^'*** 
the  sperm  cells  and  germ  cells  may  be  regarded  as  independent'  -^ 
unicellular  organisms ;   still  the  term   sex  is   generally  applied  tc^*"^ 
organisms  as  a  whole  possessing  sex,  and  when  used  of  the  Metazofc-*^^ 
and   ^letaphyta  it   is  the  whole  organism  that  is  meant  and  no^*""^ 
the  reproductive  cells.     We  may  therefore  now  leave  the  subject  oE^    ^ 
celluhir  differentiation,  which  goes  no  farther  than  this,  and  contiue:^=*^ 
our  attention  to  the  other  as[)ect  of  the  sex  question. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  note  that  fertilization,  whether  as  tht====*=^ 
conju^^ition  of  similar  cells  or  as  the  union  of  sperm  and  germ  cells  "  - 
was  only  <^raduallj  resorted  to.  Asexual  generation  not  only  [)er-  ^ 
mits  no  change  or  development  but  it  also  seems  ultimately  tc:^ — -^ 
exhaust  itself.  It  is  therefore  found  as  the  sole  and  j)ermanen^'^*^ 
condition  in  only  a  few  organisms.     Much  more  frequently  is  therfc===^ 

found  that  modification  of  it  whic^h  is  called  altematfffti  of  iftuenr^ 

tiousj   in   which   after  a  long   series    of   asexual   reproductions   th^^*^ 
creature   becomes    cnysted    and   goes    through   a   resting    j>rtK-es- ^r^^ 
followed   by  conjugation   or  some   other  form  of   fertilization,  th.^ 
resultant  progeny  again  reproducing  asexually,  and  so  on.     Takiii.iT 
into   account   the   entire  history  of   sexual    development,  although 
it  varies  so  widely  in  different  forms,  we  may   say  in  ijreneral  tli;ir 
these  alternations  gradually  grow  more  and  more  frequent  until  the 
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jwriod  of  asexual  reproduction  is  ultimately  eliminated  entirely. 
Bat  even  then  it  must  be  conceived  as  possible.  From  this  to  the 
itage  in  which  fertilization  becomes  essential  to  reproduction  is 
I  long  step  and  this  stage  is  only  brought  al)out  through  adaptation. 
Pertilization,  as  we  have  seen^  has  nothing  to  do  with  reproduction, 
tnd  that  it  should  ever  become  a  necessary  condition  to  it  can  only 
«  accounted  for  by  the  great  advantage  that  it  has  for  the  species, 
irst  bringing  it  about  that  every  act  of  reproduction  is  in  fact 
ireceded  by  fertilization,  and  then,  through  this  uniform  coupling  of 
he  two  acts,  at  last  rendering  such  coupling  a  prerequisite  to  rei)ro- 
lnction«  It  is  this  fact  that  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  view  that 
fertilization  is  a  necessarj'  part  of  reproduction.  This  accounts  for 
ill  the  forms  of  hermaphroditism  and  parthenogenesis,  presently  to 
be  considered,  which  are  so  many  intermediate  stages  in  the  process. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  temjwrary  and  transition  forms.  Asexual 
reproduction  and  the  alternation  of  generations  are  also  com  para- 
tivelj  transient  stages,  although  the  former  is  the  only  mode  in 
lome  animals  and  the  latter  is  universal  in  plants.  But  complete 
tability  is  not  attained  until  the  stage  not  only  of  sexuality  but 
>f  unisexuality  is  reached. 

Origin  of  the  3/fi/f  Sex.  —  Although  reproduction  and  sex  are  two 
istinct  things,  and  although  a  creature  that  rei»roduees  without  sex 
annot  properly  be  called  either  male  or  female,  still,  so  comph»tely 
lave  these  conceptions  bcK'ome  blended  in  the  popular  mind  that 
I  creature  which  actually  brings  forth  offspring  out  of  its  own  body 
8  instinctively  classed  as  female.  The  female  is  the  fertile  sex,  and 
irhatever  is  fertile  is  looked  ujwn  as  female.  Assuredly  it  would  be 
ibsiiid  to  look  upon  an  organism  propagating  asexually  as  male. 
Biologists  have  proceeded  from  this  i)opular  standpoint,  and 
regularly  speak  of  ^  mother-cells  '*  and  "  daughter-cells."  It  there- 
fore does  no  violence  to  language  or  to  science  to  say  that  life  begins 
rith  the  female  organism  and  is  carried  on  a  long  distiince  by 
Deans  of  females  alone.  In  all  the  different  forms  of  asexual 
reproduction,  from  fission  to  parthenogenesis,  the  female  may  in 
iiis  sense  be  said  to  exist  alone  and  perform  all  the  functions  of 
ife  including  reproduction.     In  a  word,  life  l)egins  as  female. 

The  further  development  of  life  serves  to  strenj^htm  this 
yniBcocentric  jwint  of  view.  It  consists,  as  we  mi<,'ht  say,  exclu- 
irely    in    the   history  of   the   subsequent  origin  and  developnuMit 
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of  the  male  sex.  Tlie  female  sex,  which  existed  from  the  begioDing, 
continues  unchanged,  but  the  male  sex,  which  did  not  exist  at 
the  beginning,  makes  its  appearance  at  a  certain  stage,  and  has 
a  certain  history  and  development,  but  never  became  universal, 
so  but  that,  as  already  remarked,  there  are  probably  many  more  liv- 
ing beings  without  it  than  with  it,  even  in  the  present  life  of  the 
globe.  The  female  is  not  only  the  primary  and  original  sex  but 
continues  throughout  as  the  main  trunk,  while  to  it  a  male  element 
is  afterward  added  for  the  purposes  above  explained.  The  male 
is  therefore,  as  it  were,  a  mere  afterthought  of  nature.  Moreover, 
the  male  sex  was  at  first  and  for  a  long  period,  and  still  throughout 
many  of  the  lower  orders  of  beings,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
function  for  which  it  was  created,  viz.,  that  of  fertilization.  Among 
millions  of  humble  creatures  the  male  is  simply  and  solely  a  fertilizer. 
The  simplest  type  of  sexuality  consists  in  the  normal  continuance 
of  the  original  female  form  with  the  addition  of  an  insignificant  and 
inconsj)icuous  male  fertilizer,  incapable  of  any  other  function.  In 
sexual  cells  there  is  no  character  in  which  the  differentiation  goes  so 
far  as  in  that  of  size.  The  female  or  germ  cell  is  always  much 
larger  than  the  male  or  sperm  cell.  In  the  human  species,  for 
example,  an  ovum  is  about  3000  times  as  large  as  a  spermatozoon.  * 
In  the  parasitic  S2)Iif^nilaria  Bombi,  the  female  is  a  thousand  or 
many  thousand  times  the  size  of  tlie  male.-  The  Cirripedia  pre<;oiit 
reinarkal)le  examples  of  female  superiority,  or  ratlier  of  the  exi.>teii«*e 
of  minute  male  fertilizers  in  eonneetiou  with  normal  develnpmi'iit 
in  the  female.  Darwin  was  ])erliaps  tlie  first  to  call  attention  to 
this  fact  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  dated  Sept.  14,  184'J.  in 
which  lie  said  :  — 

'J'lip  othor  (lay  I  i^ot  a  curious  case  of  a  unisexual,  instoinl  of  Ii«'rnia]»li- 
ro(lit«*  cirripcflc,  iu  wliich  tho  ffinale  had  the  comnion  cirriiHMlial  c'hara«'t»^r. 
and  in  two  valves  of  her  sh(»ll  had  two  little  jMu-kcts,  in  enrh  of  whieh  >hf 
k<'j)t  a  little  hu.^hand;  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  case  N\hen^  a  ffinalf 
invariahly  has  two  hu,>l>ands.  1  liavc  oin;  still  odd»_'r  fact,  coinnu»u  t(»  -.ve:.!! 
s|MM'i«'s,  namely,  that  lliou^h  they  ;ire  hernia]>hro(litt\  they  havr  >ina.'. 
additional,  or  as  I  >hall  (*all  them,  complemeutal  males,  one  sp«*ciinen.  it-^If 
liennaphrodite,  liad  no  le<>;  tlian  nmv  n  of  tlii's«»  eoini^lemental  inah-s  at- 
taehe<l  to  it.     Truly  the  schemes  and  wonders  of  Xatun»are  illiniitahlo.* 

1  John  A.  l?y.ler  in  Snmcr,  X.  S..  Vol.  I.  May  31.  180ri.  p.  003. 

-  HerlM-rt  Spcnror.  "  I'rinciiJlcsof  IJiolojjy."  New  Verk,  1873.  Vol.  II.  p.  417  (§;^J). 
^  " 'I'lie    Life   ami    I^'ttrrs   of    Charles   Darwin,"    iiirliulini:   an    aut«»l)io'jr:ipliicaI 
chapter.  .-.JinMl  hy  his  s<»n  Francis  Darwin,  New  York,  18^8,  Vol.  I,  p.  ;>45. 
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Darwin's  observations  have  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  later 
investigators.  Huxley  asserts  the  parasitic  nature  of  the  male  in 
certain  cases,  the  wale  being  attached  to  the  female  and  living  at 
her  expense.  *  Van  Beneden,  to  practically  the  siuue  effect,  remarks 
that  "  the  whole  family  of  the  Abdominal ia  [eirripedes]  have  the 
sexes  separate;  and  the  males,  comparatively  very  small,  are 
attached  to  the  body  of  each  female/'  ^ 

The  phenomenon  of  minute  parasitic  males  is  not  rare  among  the 
lower  forms,  and  that  their  sole  office  is  fertilization  may  be  clearly 
seen  from  the  following  statement  of  Milne  Edwards:  "  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  some  of  these  parasites  [Ex.  Dijpfozoon  jKiradoxum,  a 
nematode]  the  entire  visceral  cavity  was  occ  iipied  by  the  U»sticles, 
and  that  Mr.  Darwin  could  not  discover  in  it  any  trace  of  digestive 
organs.**  *  Van  Ikneden  also  says  that  the  males  are  reduced  to  the 
rftle  of  sj^ermatophores :  "The  male  of  the  Syngami  (nematodes) 
is  so  far  effaced  that  it  is  no  longer  anything  but  a  testicle  living  on 
the  female.'**  These  of  course  are  extreme  cases,  and  the  difference 
is  less  in  most  of  the  animal  world,  the  reason  for  which  will  be 
shown  later  on.  But  the  examples  cited  serve  to  show  how  sexuality 
began.  Female  superiority,  however,  of  a  more  or  less  marked 
degree  still  prevails  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  invertebrates. 
It  i.s  i»erhaps  greatest  among  the  Arachnidiu  or  spider  family.  Tlie 
courtships  of  spiders  are  so  often  described  in  i)opular  works  that 
allusion  to  them  almost  calls  for  an  ajwlogy."^  They  are  always 
regarde<l  as  astonishing  anomalies  in  the  animal  world.  While  the 
behavior  of  the  relatively  gigantic  female  in  seizing  and  devouring 
the  tiny  male  fertilizer  when  he  is  only  seeking  to  do  the  only  duty 
that  he  exists  for,  may  s<»em  remarkable  and  even  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  nature,  the  fact  of  the  enormous  difference  l)etween  the 
female  and  the  male,  is,  according  to  the  gynieo(xientric  hy])othesis, 
not  anomalous  at  all,  but  perfectly  natural  and  normal/ 

*  **  A  MAnnal  of  the  Anatomy  of  InvertcliratiHl  AniinalH,"  by  Thomas  H.  Huxley, 
Kew  York,  1H7«.  pp.  a;i-a?2. 

*  •*  Anlfii.ll  Parafiit4>s  and  Messmates,*'  by  P.  J.  Van  Hencdon,  »oron<l  edition, 
London.  l«7i».  pp.  M-.W. 

***ljHutn*i  HUT  la  Phyniolojfio  ot  I'.Vnatomio  eompnr<'»»  do  I'llomme  et  des 
Animanx."  p^r  H.  Milne  FMwards.  Vol.  IX.  Pari'*.  IMTo.  p.  Ut;?. 

«  ffp.  rif.,  p.  *X\,  of  the  French  edltitin.  This  stat«'ini'iit  does  not  neera  to  <K»cnr 
In  tb«»  Enirlish  edition. 

»Cf.  r>arwin,  "  U^JMvnt  of  Man."  Vol.  I.  p.  :?*». 

*  Profemvirs  Ge<ldH4i  and  Tliomp«on  in  tlieir  u-i-fal  work  on  the  Evoliitirm  of  S«'X 
hare  brrm[fht  together  a  larjre  numlw^r  of  examples  in  varioui  departments  of  the 
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In  the  mantis  or  praying  insect  there  is  much  less  difference  in 
size  than  in  most  spiders,  but  female  superiority  shows  itself  in  the 
ferocity  of  the  female,  while  the  paramount  importance  of  the  act 
of  fertilization  is  clear  from  the  terrible  risks  that  the  male  takes 
in  securing  it,  usually  resulting  in  his  destruction.  I  give  an 
example  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  best  known  entomologists:— 

A  few  days  since  I  brought  a  male  of  Mantis  Carolina  to  a  friend  who 
had  been  keeping  a  solitary  female  as  a  pet.  Placing  them  in  the  same  jar, 
the  male,  in  alarm,  endeavored  to  escape.  In  a  few  minutes  the  female 
succeeded  in  grasping  him.  She  first  bit  off  his  left  front  tarsus,  and  con- 
sumed the  tibia  and  femur.  Next  slie  gnawed  out  his  left  eye.  At  this  the 
male  seemed  to  realize  his  proximity  to  one  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  began 
vain  endeavors  to  mate.  The  female  next  ate  up  his  right  front  leg,  and 
then  entirely  decapitated  him,  devouring  his  head  and  gnawing  into  his 
thorax.  Not  until  she  had  eaten  all  of  his  thorax  except  about  three  milli- 
meters did  she  stop  to  rest.  All  this  while  the  male  had  continued  liis  vain  at- 
tempts to  obtain  entrance  at  the  valvules,  and  he  now  succeeded,  as  she  volun- 
tarily spread  the  parts  open,  and  union  took  place.  She  remained  quiet  for 
four  hours,  and  the  remnant  of  the  male  gave  occasional  signs  of  life  by  a  move- 
ment of  one  of  his  remaining  tarsi  for  three  hours.  The  next  morning  she 
had  entirely  rid  herself  of  her  spouse,  and  nothing  but  his  wings  remained. 

The  extraordinary  vitality  of  the  species  which  permits  a  fragment  of 
the  male  to  perform  the  act  of  impregnation  is  necessary  on  account  of  the 
rapacity  of  the  female,  and  it  seems  to  be  only  by  accident  that  a  male  ever 
escapes  alive  from  the  embraces  of  his  partner. 

Riley  in  his  first  monthly  report,  p.  151,  says  :  "The  female  l>einQ^  the 
stroni^est  and  most  voracious,  tlie  male,  in  making  Iiis  advances,  has  to  ri>k 
his  life  many  times,  and  only  succeeds  in  gi*asping  her  by  slyly  and  su«l(lenlv 
surprising  her;  and  even  then  he  frequently  gets  remorselessly  devoured."* 

In  insects  generally  the  males  are  smaller  than  the  females,  espe- 
cially in  the  imago  state.  It  applies  to  the  larvie  to  a  less  extent, 
but  it  is  often  marked  even  in  the  cocoons,  as,  for  example,  of  the 
silk  worm.-     There  are  many  species,  and  even  genera,  belonging  to 

animal  kin^^doni.  many  of  wliich  have  been  recorded  since  Darwin's  time.  Set*  the 
editi«)n  of  V.^)\,  \^\^.  17  fY.,  82.  Tliis  work  is  a  vnlujible  compilation  of  facts  of  all 
kinds  b<"arin^  «ui  sex  an<l  was  much  needed.  Wiiile  it  is  perva«ie<l  with  the  an«ir*v 
centric  sjnrit,  the  *'  thesis  "  of  it  that  the  f<'male  is  anabolic  and  the  male  catalxdic 
is  a  lonj;  step  in  the  direction  (if  the  j:yna'cocentric  the(»ry,  forced  or  wrestc*!,  as  ii 
were,  fn»m  nnwillin;?  minds  by  tin'  mass  of  evidence.  It  is  correct  as  far  a**  it  p«>«-. 
biit  it  is  oidy  one  of  the  many  surface  facts  resultin^x  from  the  fundamental  principle 
now  luider  discussion. 

1  Dr.  L.  O.  Howanl  in  a  letter  to  Scipncr,  dated  Sept.  27,  1H8<).  Science,  Vcd.  VIII. 
Oct.  H,  IHSt],  p.  .'VJ(i. 

'-^  **  An  Intrudueti(»n  to  Entomology:  or  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Insects."  by  "William  Kirby  and  William  Speuce,  London,  1H21),  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  2».»'.MT. 
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different  orders,  in  which  the  male,  usually  smaller  and  more  slen- 
der, is  either  not  provided  with  any  functional  organs  for  eating,  or 
luis  these  so  imi>erfectly  developed  that  it  seems  improbable  that  it 
sacceeds  in  sustaining  life  beyond  the  period  that  the  nourisliment 
stored  uj)  in  the  larval  state  will  continue  it.  This  clearly  shows  that 
the  sole  function  of  such  males  is  fertilization.  Some  of  these  cases 
come  very  close  home  to  us,  for  example,  the  mosquito.  Dr.  Howard 
says ;  — 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  adult  male  mosquito  does  not  necessarily 
take  nourirthmeiit  and  that  the  adult  female  does  not  necessarily  rely  on 
the  blood  of  warm-blooded  animals.  The  mouth  parts  of  the  male  are 
so  difTereiit  from  those  of  the  female  that  it  is  probable  that  if  it  feeds  at 
all  it  obtains  its  food  in  a  quite  different  manner  from  the  female.  They 
are  often  olwerved  sipping  at  drops  of  water,  and  in  one  instance  a  fondness 
for  molasses  has  been  recorded.^ 

Bees  constitute  another  familiar  example,  the  males  being  what 
are  popularly  known  as  the  drones.  Fertilization,  as  is  well  known, 
is  sdmost  their  only  role,  and  if  they  become  at  all  numerous  they 
are  killed  off  by  the  workers  (neutral  females),  and  the  hive  is  rid 
of  them.  But  great  differences  between  the  sexes,  always  involving 
some  form  of  female  superiority,  occur  also  in  the  Neuroptera,  Lej)i- 
doptera,  Orthoptera,  and  Coleoptera.  In  the  other  gr(\at  types  of 
invertebrates  this  is  also  true,  but  only  the  specialists  are  acquainU'd 
with  the  facts.  Even  in  the  lower  vertcibrates  there  are  cases  of 
female  suiieriority.  The  smallest  known  vertebrate,  Ileterandria 
ft^rm'Mn  Agassiz,  has  the  females  alx)ut  twenty-five  j)er  cent  larger 
than  the  males.*  Male  fishes  are  commonly  smaller  than  female. 
In  trout  this  is  well  known,  and  trout  fishermen  sometimes  throw 
the  little  males  or  "  studs,"  as  they  call  them,  back  into  the  stream, 
as  not  worth  taking.  Even  in  birds,  which  are  the  mainstay  of  the 
androcentric  theory,  there  are  some  large  families,  as,  for  example, 
the  hawks,  in  which  male  suix^riority  is  rare,  and  the  f«Mnale  is 
usually  the  larger  and  finer  bird.  There  are  even  some  mammals 
in  which  the  sexes  do  not  difF«*r  appre(*iably  in  size  or  strength,  and 
very  little,  or  not  at  all,  in  coloration  and  adornment.  Such  is  the 
case  with  nearly  all  of  the  great  family  of  rodents.     It  is  also  the 

I  *•  NotiMi  (to  tho  MoflquitocH  of  the  Unite*!  Station,"  by  L.  O.  Howanl.  Hiilh-tiii  No. 
25,  New  SerJe*,  U.S.  Depiirtiiient  of  Ajjrioulture,  IHvUioii  of  Kiituiiiolo}:y,  Washing- 
ton. 1<«I0.  p.  12. 

«  Scitnct,  N.  8..  Vul.  XV,  Jan.  3,  iy02,  p.  30. 
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case  with  the  Erinaceidse,  at  least  with  its  typical  subfamily  d 
hedgehogs. 

All  that  was  said  of  the  Protozoa  applies  equally  to  the  Proto- 
phyta,  and  indeed  in  those  unicellular  forms  the  distinction  between 
plant  and  animal  is  very  obscure,  Haeckel  making  a  third  king- 
dom of  nature,  the  Protista,  which  is  neither  plant  nor  animal. 
But  the  evolution  of  the  male  sex  in  multicellular  plants  is  some- 
what different  from  that  of  the   Metazoa.     In  dealing  with  such 
plants  much  depends  on  what  we  regard  as  constituting  an  individ- 
ual.    If  we  take  the  growing  branch  or  phyton  as  the  unit  of  indi- 
viduality, it  may  perhaps  be  truly  said  that  sexual  differentiation  is 
universal  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.     But  if  we  make  the  individual 
include  all   that  proceeds  from  the  same  root  and  coheres  in  one 
organic  system  —  the  whole  plant  —  then  we  have  the   following 
grades  of  sexuality :  1,  hermaphroditism,  in  which  both  male  and 
female  organs  occur  in  the  same  flower ;  2,  monoecism,  in  which  the 
flowers  are  either  male  or  female,  but  both  sexes  occur  on  the  same 
plant ;  and  3,  dioecism,  in  which  every  plant  is  either  wholly  male 
or  wholly  female.     In   the  flowerless  plants — thallophytes,  bryo- 
phytes,  pteridophytes,  formerly  known  as  cryptogams  —  the  sexual 
cells  are  borne  in  a  variety  of  ways,  usually  separated  some  distance 
from  each  other,  often  on  different  plants,  but  here  there  occurs  in 
most  oases  a  oompouiul  generation,  consisting  of  a  short-lived  pr-*-    - 
tliiilliuin    stage  —  the    true    sexual    stage  —  succeeded    by    ;i    sjH>re-    - 
bearing    stage    constituting   the    principal  life  of   the  plant.     This 
peculiarity  has  no  important  bearing  on  the  theory  under  consid»*ra — 
tion,  and  being  too  comi)licat(Hl  to  l)e  explained  ^yithout   extensive 
illustration,  it  need  not  be  d\yelt  ii})on  here.     An  ac(|uaintance  witli. 
it  belongs  to  a  ju'oper  understanding  of  botany  such  as  the  student 
of  sociology  should  haye. 

Confining  our  attention,  then,  to  the  flowering  ]»lants,  ^ye  have  t() 
note  first  that  the  Cycadaceai  and  Oinkgoaccie  form  t\yo  api>arcntly 
difTcrcnt  transitions  from  the  flowerless  to  the  flowering  plants,  in 
tliat  they  are  both  fertilized  by  means  of  spermatozoids  —  a<^tive  cil- 
iatecl  s})(M-m  cells — as  in  the  case  of  flowerless  ]>lants  generally, 
while  all  the  other  families  of  flowt^-ing  plants,  so  far  as  no\y  kn(^wn, 
haye  the  entire  prothallium  stage  effaced,  abridged,  <u"  theoretically 
condensed  into  the  deyeloi)ment  of  the  oyule  and  pollen  grain.  The 
discoyery  of  this  important   distinction,  ^yhich   has    revolutionizni 
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the  classification  of  the  vegetable  kiDgdom^  dates  back  only  to  1896, 
and  was  made  primarily  by  two  Japanese  botanists.^ 

We  have  next  to  remark  that  hennaphroditism  in  plants  is  not 
the  anomalous  and  almost  pathologic  condition  known  by  that 
name  in  the  animal  world.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  common 
initial  state  in  flowering  plants,  and  deviations  from  it  seem  to  be 
the  result  of  the  universal  struggle  of  nature  to  prevent  self  or  close 
fertilization  and  to  secure  the  widest  possible  separation  of  the 
sexes.  This  is,  however,  nothing  but  the  continuation  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  jirinciple  by  which  sex  itself  was  introduced.  But 
if  the  other  more  scientific  and  correct  view  is  taken  as  to  what 
constitutes  an  individual,  this  is  not  hermaphroditism  at  all.  It  is 
simply  the  bringing  of  the  sexes  together  in  compact  and  somewhat 
symmetrically  ordered  groups,  which,  before  the  a<lvent  of  nectar- 
luring  winged  insects,  was  almost  the  only  way  in  which  fertilization 
oould  be  brought  about.  Still,  long  strides  were  taken  in  this  direo- 
ti(m  among  the  Gymnosperms,  in  which  no  showy  flowers  have  ever 
been  develope<l,  and  cycads  and  conifers  are  either  monoecious  or 
dicecious.  The  maidenhair-tree  which  has  the  longest  known  geo- 
logical history,  is  dicecious,  and  most  of  the  trees  whose  fossil 
remains  show  them  to  have  had  a  hm^  history  are  di(;linous.  Thus 
the  willows  and  poplars  are  dia»cious  and  the  oaks  and  plane  trees 
are  monofcious.  All  this  points  to  the  law  that  the  Ioniser  a  type 
has  lived  the  wider  is  the  separation  of  tli(5  sexes,  and  as  the  flowers 
of  plants  are  rarely  preserved  in  the  fossil  state  we  have  no  warrant 
for  assuming  that  the  ancestral  forms  that  we  know  were  the  same 
in  past  ages  as  now  in  respect  of  their  sexual  relations. 

We  have  alreaily  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  showy 
flowers  with  nectar  glands  and  jiec^tar-loving  insects  developed 
pari  pasitti  in  the  history  of  the  world  (sre  sujtrciy  p.  2'M).  It  is 
now  to  Ix*  notwl  that  the  influmco  of  cross  fertilization  throu.i;h 
insect  agency  is  chiefly  u|>on  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers. 
On  the  scientific  theory  of  leaf  metaniorpliosis  each  stanu'U  and 
pistil  of  a  flower  is  a  transformed  leaf,  and  therefore  a  flower  is 
only  a  cluster  of  leaves,  some  of  whidi  have  been  specialized  into 

I  *•  On  th-?  Spemiatozoid  of  Ginkgo  biloha,"  by  8.  Iliraw.  Hot.  }f>i'f.,  Tokyo.  Vol. 
X.  CX-t.  'jn.  1HI«,  p.  :fcJ.'»  (Japjiiiese).  "Thf  SiK»rmato/.oi.l  of  Cyias  n'voluta,"  by 
S.  Ikrno.  ibi'l.,  Nov.  3).  IHlUi,  p.  .TIm  (Japan ♦••*«•).  Otiier  pap<Ts  in  (Ji'rnuin  and 
Freocb  toon  followed  theme  preliminary  announconientH. 
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stamens,  others  into  pistils^  others  Into  pet&H  and  oibfln  ioloti^ 
ments  of  the  calyx*  The  flower  nmy  th^teiam  he  looked  upoti  u 
a  little  colony.  If  the  ovary  is  compound  it  is  not  the  whole  pistil 
bat  each  lobe  or  cell  of  tlie  ovary  with  its  separate  sttyli^  and  ixUgftt 
that  constitutes  the  individual.  In  such  a  eolouj  ih«  oonditicsis 
become  too  uniform  for  vigorous  development,  and  thcri?  hm  1je«i 
an  obvious  struggle  to  escape  these  uaiTow  bonds  and  secure  a  wid«r 
separation  of  the  sexes.  The  mutual  intoraetioti  of  the  law  of 
natural  selection  and  the  fact  of  insect  agency  has  wrought  the 
most  extensiye  changes  in  this  direction,  some  of  wldch  have  hbm 
pointed  out. 

If  we  regard  stamens  and  pistils  as  Individ uals^  it  becomes 
obvious  that  in  the  higher  plants  generally,  and  to  a  ipuch  giH»ati?r 
extent  than  in  animals,  the  ixiale  is  simply  a  fertilizer^  while  the 
female  goes  on  and  develops  and  matures  the  fruit  Btametia  alwa^ 
wither  as  soon  as  the  anthers  Lave  shed  their  pollen,  Thay  hate  no 
other  function.  If  ve  take  the  other  and  more  popular  view  of 
individuality,  and  lock  upon  the  whole  plant  as  the  vital  uAit^  iht 
only  comparisons  between  the  sexes  that  can  be  tnstitut«*d  are  IIkiW 
of  dioecious  plants.  Here  of  course  we  usually  find  the  seses  prac- 
tically equal.  This  we  should  expect^  since  sesLual  diirereDtiatiou 
has  alone  brought  about  this  state  from  a  former  state  of  hermapb- 
roditism.  If  any  cases  could  be  found  of  either  male  or  female 
superiority  they  could  only  be  accounted  for  either  by  special  over- 
development of  the  superior  or  by  degeneracy  of  the  inferior  sex. 
In  point  of  fact  there  are  such  cases,  but  only  those  of  female 
superiority.  An  examination  of  them  clearly  shows  that  they  ar^ 
due  to  a  loss  on  the  part  of  the  male  of  the  powers  once  possessed. 
Again,  there  are  found  to  be  cases  in  which  this  decline  does  not 
take  place  until  after  the  function  of  fertilization  has  been  per- 
formed. 

The  best  known  example  is  that  of  the  hemp  plant,  Cannabis 
sativa.  It  has  long  been  known  that  when  hemp  is  sown  in  a  field 
the  sexes  cannot  at  first  be  distinguished,  and  this  condition  of 
equality  persists  until  the  plants  of  both  sexes  reach  the  period  of 
fertility.  The  male  plants  then  shed  their  pollen  and  the  female 
plants  are  fertilized  thereby.  Soon  thereafter,  however,  the 
male  plants  cease  to  grow,  begin  to  turn  yellow  and  sere,  and  in 
a  short  time  they  droop,  wither,  die,  and  disappear.     The  fertilized 
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female  plants  are  then  found  not  to  have  as  yet  reached  their  maxi- 
mum development.  They  continue  to  grow  taller  and  more  robust, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  fruit  is  forming,  swelling,  and  ripening, 
which  requires  the  remainder  of  the  season.  It  is  only  from  these 
tall,  healthy,  robust  female  stalks  that  tlie  hemp  fiber  is  obtained. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  this  collapse  of  the  male  plant  only 
occurs  in  thickly  sown  fields,  where,  after  it  has  performed  its  fimc- 
tion  it  is  only  a  cumberer  of  the  ground.  Certain  it  is  that  it 
amounts  to  an  effective  weeding  of  the  field.  I  have,  however,  care- 
fully watched  the  sexes  when  growing  as  weeds  in  waste  grounds, 
and  where  there  were  not  enough  plants  to  crowd  one  another  in  the 
least,  and  found  that  the  male  plants  ceased  to  grow  taller  and 
thicker  after  shedding  their  pollen,  as  did  the  female  plants  after 
being  pollenized,  but  here  the  males  did  not  perish  at  once,  but  con- 
tinned  to  live  to  near  the  end  of  the  season. 

Before  I  had  made  any  observations  on  the  hemp  plant  or  had 
beard  of  the  peculiarity  above  described  I  had  l)een  for  a  number  of 
years  taking  notes  on  a  somewhat  similar  habit  in  certain  native 
plants  of  the  United  States.  In  my  Guide  to  the  Flora  of  Washington 
and  Vicinity,  published  in  1881,  as  Hulletiu  No.  22,  U.  S.  National 
Museum,  which  consists  chiefly  of  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  growing 
in  the  region  named,  and  in  which  I  occasionally  made  a  brief  note 
of  some  si)ecial  peculiarity  in  a  plant  not  mentioned  in  any  other 
work,  I  find  the  following  note  api)ende<l  to  Ambrosia  artemisiw/olia 
(p.  90) :  "  Tends  to  become  dia^cious,  and  the  fruiting  plants  crowd 
out  the  staminate  ones."  Subsequently  I  found  this  toln'  even  more 
true  of  the  large  species,  A.  trifida,  esi)ecially  farther  south  where  it 
often  covers  large  areas  of  abandoned  land.  At  Antenna ria  lAantOr 
ginifidia  (p.  89;,  this  remark  occurs :  "  Female  plants  much  larger 
than  the  male,  often  half  a  meter  in  height,  and  lx)th  varying 
widely.''  What  I  regarded  as  one  specit^s  hiis  since  lK»en  found  to 
represent  several,  and  all  of  them  possess  this  pecruliarity.  They 
tend  to  g^w  in  little  patches  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  and  all 
the  plants  in  the  same  patch  are  of  the  same  sex,  either  all  ni:ile  or 
all  female,  and  in  these  patches  the  plants  are  densely  crowded  to- 
gether. The  male  patches  form  a  mat  or  carpet  (m  the  ground, 
the  flowering  stems  only  rising  a  few  inches  above  the  radical 
leaves.  The  female  patches  are  less  dense,  and  the  flow(»r-lK»ar- 
ing  stems  after  fertilization  grow  a  foot  or  two  high.     Male  infe- 
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riority  was  also  noted  in  TJialictrum  dioicum  and  many  other  dioe- 
cious herbs.  If  carefully  looked  for  it  would  probably  be  found  to 
be  general. 

All  these  facts  from  both  kingdoms,  and  the  number  that  might 
be  added  is  unlimited,  combine  to  show  that  the  female  constitutes 
the  main  trunk,  descending  unchanged  from  the  asexual,  or  presex- 
ual,  condition ;  that  the  male  element  was  added  at  a  certain  stage 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  a  crossing  of  ancestral  strains,  and 
the  consequent  variation  and  higher  development ;  that  it  began  as 
a  simple  fertilizer,  assuming  a  variety  of  forms ;  that  for  reasons 
hereafter  to  be  considered,  the  male  in  most  organisms  gradually 
assumed  more  importance,  and  ultimately  came  to  approach  the  size 
and  general  nature  of  the  female;  but  that  throughout  nearly  or 
quite  the  whole  of  the  invertebrates,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
among  the  vertebrates,  the  male  has  remained  an  inferior  creature, 
and  has  continued  to  devote  its  existence  chiefly  to  the  one  function 
for  which  it  was  created.  The  change,  or  progress,  as  it  may  be 
called,  has  been  wholly  in  the  male,  the  female  remaining  unchanged. 
This  is  why  it  is  so  often  said  that  the  female  represents  heredity 
and  the  male  variation.  "  The  ovum  is  the  material  medium  through 
which  the  law  of  heredity  manifests  itself,  while  the  male  element 
is  the  vehicle  by  which  new  variations  are  added.  .  .  .  The  greater 
varial)ility  of  the  male  is  also  shown  by  a  com]>arison  of  the  adult 
male  and  female  with  tlie  immature  birds  of  both  sexes.'^  ^ 

The  last  faet  is  the  one  usually  adduced  in  support  of  the  theory 
that  in  birds  and  mammals  where  the  male  is  sui)erior  the  female 
is  an  example  of  "arrested  development."  Such  is,  however,  prol>- 
al)ly  not  the  case,  and  the  female  sinq^y  represents  the  normal  con- 
dition, while  the  condition  of  the  male  is  abnormal  due  to  his  threat 
])o\vers  of  variability.  That  the  female  should  resemble  the  young 
is  (piite  natural,  but  the  statement  is  an  inverted  one,  due  to  the 
androcentric  bias.  The  least  unbiased  consideration  would  make  it 
clear  that  the  cok)rs  of  such  male  birds  as  Professor  l*»rcH>ks  had  in 
]nind  are  not  the  normal  colors  of  tin;  species,  but  are  due  to  some 
abnormal  or  supra-normal  causes.  The  normal  color  is  that  of  tiie 
youni,'  and  the  female,  and  the  color  of  the  male  is  the  result  of  his 
excessive  variability.  Females  cannot  thus  vary.  They  represent 
the  center    of    gravity    of    the    biolo'^'ical    system.     They   are    that 

1  W.  K.  P»rooks  in  Pnpuhir  Srirnrr  }f  ,n(',Ii/,  Vol.  XV,  June,  187l»,  pp.  luO,  1:^2. 
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'ttobbom  power  of  permanency"  of  whicli  Goethe  speaks.  The 
emale  not  only  typifies  the  race  but,  metaphor  aside,  she  is  the 
ice. 

Sexual  Selection. — The  fact  that  requires  to  be  explained  is  that, 
B  we  have  seen,  the  male,  primarily  and  normally  an  inconspicuous 
od  insignificant  afterthought  of  nature,  has  in  most  existing 
rganisms  attained  a  higher  stage  of  development  and  somewhat 
pproached  the  form  and  stature  of  the  primary  trunk  form  which 
I  now  called  the  female.  That  which  might  naturally  surprise  the 
philosophical  ol>server  is  not  that  the  female  is  usually  sui>erior  to 
he  male,  but  that  the  male  should  have  advanced  at  all  l)eyond  its 
mmitive  esUitt*  as  either  a  fertilizing  organ  attached  to  the  female, 
)r  at  most  a  minute  organism  detached  from  her  but  devoted  exclu- 
lively  to  tlie  same  purix>8e.  In  other  words,  while  female  superiority 
s  a  perfectly  natural  condition,  nmle  development  requii-es  explana- 
tion. We  have  explaineil  the  origin  of  the  male  as  a  provision  of 
Bitare  for  keeping  up  the  difference  of  potential  among  biotic 
forces.  This  we  found  in  Chapter  XI  to  be  one  of  the  lea<ling 
lynamic  jirinciples.  But  this  principle  does  not  explain  the  first 
rtep  nor  any  subsequent  step  made  by  the  male  toward  equality  with 
he  female.      For  this  an  entirely  different  principle  must  be  found. 

We  saw  at  the  outset  that  in  order  to  fulfill  his  mission  the  male 
mist  be  endowed  with  an  innate  interest  iu  performing  his  work. 
rhis  was  supplied  on  the  principle  laid  down  in  Chapter  V,  viz., 
ippetition.  This  attribute  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success 
if  the  scheme,  and  throughout  all  nature  we  find  the  male  always 
ictive  and  eager  seeking  the  female  and  exerting  his  utmost  powers 
JO  infuse  into  her  the  new  hereditary  Anlnfjen  that  often  make  up  the 
fjr^ier  part  of  his  material  substance.  This  intense  interest  in  his 
rork  is  the  nntum  natttmns^  the  voice  of  nature  8])eaking  through 
bim  and  commanding  him,  in  srason  and  out  of  st>ason,  always  and 
UDd<*r  all  cirrumstances,  to  do  his  duty,  ami  never  on  any  ])retext  to 
illow  an  opiK>rtunity  to  escajK}  to  infuse  into  the  oM  hereditary 
trunk  of  his  s[>erirH  the  new  life  that  is  in  him.  This  duty  ho 
ilways  [Mfrformeil,  not  only  making  extraordinary  efforts  but  incur- 
ring enormous  risks,  often  actually  sacrificing  his  life  an<l  perishing 
9U  his  {)ost. 

The  sfxriological  application  of  this  is  that  the  sexual  irregularities 
of    human   society  are   chiefly   due  to    this   same   principle.     All 
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attempts  on  the  part  of  society  to  regulate  the  relations  of  the  sexes, 
necessary  though  they  may  be  to  the  maintenance  of  the  social 
order,  interfere  with  the  biologic  principle  of  crossing  strains  and 
securing  the  maximum  variation^  development,  and  vigor  of  the 
stock.  The  violation  of  human  laws  relating  to  this  class  of  con- 
duet  is  usually  in  obedience  to  that  higher  law  of  nature  commanding 
such  conduct.     As  Havelock  Ellis  says :  — 

A  cosniic  conservatism  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  social  conserratisin- 
The  wisdom  of  Man,  working  through  a  few  centuries  or  in  one  corner  ol 
the  earth,  by  no  means  necessarily  corresponds  to  the  wisdom  of  Nature  -• 
and  may  be  in  flat  opposition  to  it.     This  is  especially  the  case  when  tlm^^ 
wisdom  of  Man  merely  means,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  experience  of  om^^ 
ancestors  gained  under  other  conditions,  or  merely  the  opinions  of  one  cla^^ 
or  one  sex.     Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  matter,  it  seems  difficult  to  avoi^^ 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  safer  to  trust  to  the  conservatism  of  Nature  than  t*^-^ 
the  conservatism  of  Man.      We  are  not  at  liberty  to  introduce  any  artificii^^ 
sexual  barrier  into  social  concerns.  * 

Such  violations  of  the  social  code  are  called  crimes  and  are  therc^ 
by  made  such,  but  they  are  artificial  crimes.  Those  who  commit 
them  may  even  think  they  are  doing  "  wrong,''  because  they  hav' — 
been  taught  so ;  nevertheless  they  continue  to  commit  them  and  tak.:: 
the  risks  of  punishment.  They  obey  the  biological  imperative  ir 
the  face  of  all  danger  in  perfect  analogy  with  the  action  of  th— j 
male  spider  or  mantis. 

This  part  of  the  scheme  was  thus  effectively  carried  out,  and  s».  -« 
far  it  was  a  complete  success,  and  ample  variation  and  consequei^/" 
diversity  and  progress    were  secured    in   the   organic   world.     The 
sacrifice  of  males  was  a  matter  of  complete  indifference,  as  much  so 
as  is  the  sacrifice  of  germs,  because  the  supply  was  inexhaustible, 
and  in  fact,  throughout  the  lower  orders  an  excess  of  males  over 
females   is  the  normal  condition,  and  often  the    number  of   males 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  females.      That  a  hundred  males  should 
live  and  die  without  once  exercising  their  normal  faculty  is  of  less 
C(msequence  than  that  one  female  should  go  unfecundated.     l^ioloi^ic 
economy  consists  in  unlimited  resources  cou})led  with  the  multiplica- 
tion of  chances.-     Success  in  accomplishing  the  main  purpose  is  the 
paramount  consideration.      The  cost  in  effort,  sacrifice,  and  life  is  a 
comparatively  unimjjortant  element. 

1  "  Man  ami  Woman,"  3<1  o<lition,  Ix>ndon,  11X)*J,  p.  3'r7. 

2  •*  I'syobic  Factors  of  Civilization,"  liostou,  IHIKS,  p.  250. 
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But  it  is  obvious  that  the  interest  of  the  male  is  wholly  unlike 
be  interest  of  the  female.  That  the  female  has  an  interest  there  is 
0  doabt.  She  also  has  to  a  limited  extent  the  appetent  interest  of 
16  maley  but  this  is  not  usually  strong  enough  to  cause  her  even  to 
kOire  from  her  place,  much  less  to  seek  the  male.  From  this  point 
f  Tiew  she  is  comparatively  indifferent,  and  is,  as  is  so  commonly 
id,  the  passive  sex.  But  the  female  has  another  and  wholly 
iffeient  interest  and  one  which  is  wanting  in  the  male.  Through 
Br  nature  secures  another  end  which  is  second  only  to  the  two  great 
ads  thus  far  considered,  viz.,  reproduction  and  fertilization.  The 
lale  element  is  in  a  high  degree  centrifugal.  Unlimited  variation 
'oald  be  dangerous  if  not  destructive.  Mere  difference  is  not 
II  that  is  required  by  evolution.  Quality  is  an  element  as  im- 
ortant  as  degree.  The  female  is  the  guardian  of  hereditary 
oalities.  Variation  may  be  retrogressive  as  well  as  progressive.  It 
nay  be  excessive  and  lead  to  abnormalities.  It  requires  regulation. 
rhe  female  is  the  balance  wheel  of  the  whole  machinery.  As  the 
irimary,  ancestral  trunk  she  stands  unmoved  amid  the  heated  strife 
>t  rivals  and  holds  the  scales  that  decide  their  relative  worth  to  the 
aoe.  "While  the  voice  of  nature  speaking  to  the  male  in  the  form 
>f  an  intense  appetitive  interest,  says  to  him  :  fecundate !  it  gives 
0  the  female  a  different  command,  and  says :  discriminate !  The 
^er  to  the  male  is :  cross  the  strains !  that  to  the  female  is :  choose 
he  best !  Here  the  value  of  a  plurality  of  males  is  apparent.  In 
uch  a  plurality  there  are  always  differences.  The  female  recog- 
ixes  these  differences,  and  instinctively  selects  the  one  that  has  the 
ighest  value  for  the  race.     This  quality  must  of  course  coincide  with 

subjective  feeling  of  preference,  a  coincidence  which  is  brought 
boat  by  the  action  of  the  well-known  laws  of  organic  adaptation. 

This  subjective  feeling  it  is  which  constitutes  the  distinctive  in- 
crest  of  the  female.  It  is  clearly  quite  other  than  the  interest  of 
be  male.  It  is  wanting  in  the  plant  and  in  the  lowest  animals,  but 
evertheless  makes  its  appearance  at  a  very  early  stage  in  the 
istory  of  sentient  beings.  In  considering  it  we  have  to  do  with  a 
eychic  attribute  a  grade  higher  than  that  of  pure  a])petenoy.  In 
ict  it  represents  the  dawn  of  the  esthetic  faculty.  We  have 
Iready  seen  in  Chapter  VII  how  the  advent  of  mind  gave  the  world 
new  dispensation  and  seemed  to  reverse  the  whole  policy  of  nature. 
Ve  are  now  about  to   witness  another    profound   transformation 
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wTougbt  by  a  special  psychic  feusoltj,  tIz^  the  faculty  of  taste. 
This  transformation  is  nothing  less  than  the  work  of  raising  tiiat 
miniature  speck  of  existence,  the  primordial  fertilizing  agent,  to  the 
rank  of  a  fully  developed  animal  organism,  approaching  in  vaiyiiig 
degrees,  and  actually  reaching  in  a  few  instances^  the  status  of  tha 
original  specific  trunk,  then  called  the  female. 

The  foundation  of  the  whole  process  is  the  fundamental  lav 
of  heredity,  that  offspring  inherit  the  qualities  of  both  their  parents. 
The  qualities  of  the  mother,  being  those  of  the  species  in  general, 
are  of  course  inherited  and  do  not  concern  the  transformation.  This 
comes  through  the  qualities  of  the  male.  The  incipient  esthetifi 
tastes  of  the  female  cause  her  to  select  the  qualities  from  among  her 
suitors  that  she  prefers,  and  to  reject  all  males  that  do  not  come 
up  to  her  standard.  The  qualities  selected  are  transmitted  to  the 
offspring  and  the  new  generation  again  selects  and  again  transmits. 
As  all  females  may  be  supposed  to  have  substantially  the  same 
preferences  the  effect  is  cumulative,  and  however  slowly  the  trans- 
formation may  go  on,  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  repetitions 
a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  secure  any  required  result.  The 
particular  characters  thus  selected  are  called  secondary  sexual  cluff- 
aeters;  they  are  chiefly  seen  in  the  male  because  the  female  already 
has  the  normal  development.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  cases, 
like  spiders,  where  the  males  are  so  exceedingly  small,  one  of  th^ 
])reffrred  qualities  is  a  respectable  stature  and  bulk,  and  that 
throughout  the  lower  onlers  the  chief  selecting  has  been  that  of  li\rger 
and  larger  males,  until  the  observed  present  state  of  partial  sex 
e(iuality  was  attaiue<l.  This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  facts  that  would 
be  overlooked  by  the  average  investigator,  attention  l^eing  conceii- 
tnited  on  certain  more  striking  and  apparently  abnormal  facts,  such 
as  brilliant  coloration,  j)eculiar  markings,  special  ornamental  organs. 
weaj)ons  of  destruction,  etc.  These  latter,  under  the  joint  actiou  of 
the  principle  of  selection  and  the  law  of  parsimony,  are  often  not 
only  confined  to  the  male,  but  do  not  appear  until  the  age  of 
maturity,  at  which  time  they  can  alone  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  selected  and  created,  viz.,  to  attract  the  female  and  lead 
to  the  continued  selwtion  of  those  males  in  which  they  are  best 
develo})ed.  It  is  u]><)n  these  that  biological  writers  cliietly 
dwell.  They  point  to  a  certain  degree  of  development  in  the  tastes 
of  the  females  which  lies  beyond  the  simply  useful. 
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To  Hie  the  langas^e  of  figoie  based  on  fact,  it  is  small  wonder 
that  the  female  should  be  ashamed  of  her  puny  and  diminutive 
suitors  and  should  always  choose  the  largest  and  finest  specimen 
among  them.  If  her  selection  were  mainly  confined  to  tliis  quality 
during  all  the  early  history  of  every  species  the  naturalist  without 
the  gyn«KX)centnc  theory  to  guide  his  observations  would  never 
diecorer  it.  He  would  simply  notice  that  the  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  sexes  differs  widely  in  different  species  and  families  and  set 
it  down  as  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  but  without  significance. 
He  would  be  specially  attracted  by  the  superficial  differences, 
pertienlarly  in  the  matter  of  ornamentation  in  the  male.  These  are 
eertainly  remariuibley  and  a  vast  array  of  examples  has  been 
warshaled  by  Darwin  and  his  coadjutors  and  successors.  Darwin 
toQnd  eomparatively  little  evidence  of  sexual  selection  among  the 
invertebrates.  In  the  MoUuaca  hermaphroditism  prevails,  which 
■Mens  that  the  fertilizer  is  simply  an  organ  and  not  an  independent 
organism;  but  here,  as  in  hermaphrodite  plants,  the  tendency 
toward  sex  separation  is  generaL  In  the  Arthropoda,  and  especially 
in  the  Arachnidae,  there  occur  those  enormous  differences  in  the  size 
of  the  sexes  that  we  have  been  considering.  But  this  varies  even 
here  in  nearly  all  degrees,  which  shows  that  selection  in  the  quality 
of  size  has  always  been  going  on,  and  in  some  species  has  resulteil 
in  something  like  sex  equality.  BlackwalK  l)e  Geer,  Vinson, 
Westring,  and  Kirby  and  Spence  had  already  recorded  many  facets, 
and  many  more  hare  since  been  added.  In  insects  the  eriualizing 
process  had  gone  mnch  farther,  and  still  Darwin  was  obli^eil  to 
admit  tliat  '^with  insects  of  all  kinds  the  males  are  commonly 
snaller  than  the  females.*'  ^  In  most  of  them,  however,  the  other 
more  striking  characters  of  the  males  attract  the  chief  atten- 
tion. Darwin  takes  up  each  class  and  group  of  animals  in  the 
ascending  order  of  development  all  the  way  to  man,  and  makes 
out  an  nnanswerable  case  in  favor  of  his  principle  of  sexual 
selection.  IjUer  writers  have  multiplie<l  f<u*ts  in  its  su])}K)rt  \nitil 
it  is  to-day  as  firmly  established  as  that  of  natural  selt'ction.  Only 
certain  extreme  "Neo-I>arwinians/'  as  tht^y  <-all  themselves,  who 
defend  th«*  ** all-sufficiency  of  natural  selection,"  se(»k  to  Wlittle  or 
even  deny  this  principle,  but  this  is  done  with  such  an  obvious  j^trfi 
pris  that  its  scientific  value  is  slight.  Hven  Professor  Poulton,  who 
» ••  Dew!ent  of  >Un.*'  Vol.  1.,  NVw  York,  1H71.  p.  .Ctt. 
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the  principal  tenftlatof  of  Weismann^s  ^^Essajs/*  and  is  a& 
especially  competent  judge,  insists  in  his  leettires,  ooe  of  which  I 
have  heard,  upon  the  uiKlemable  truth  of  sezual  aalectioo^  and 
pieaente  a  large  mass  of  fresh  and  striking  evidence  in  its  aupport. 

JealonqTy  the  ^gieen^yed  monster  which  doth  mc>ck  tli^  mt»al  It 
feeds  on,'*  here  showed  its  usefulness,  for  it  coopenit**ii  with  the 
esthetic  faculty  of  the  female  and  led  to  all  those  inten:^  aeti^4tt«9 
of  the  rival  males  that  developed  the  eharaeters  t]mt  the  females 
preferred.    Success  in  these  struggles  for  favor,  due  in  turn  t&  the 
qualities  that  insured  success,  was  the  sure  passport  to  favor,  and 
female  favor  meant  parenthood  of  the  race>    Size  and  strengtbt 
even  more  than  Hie   aoeompanying  organic  weapons^  were    tbt    i 
elements  of  success,  and  in  this  way  the  respectable  stature  and 
compact  build  of  the  males  q£  developed  apecies  gradually  replaced  J 
the  diminutiveness  Mid  structural  frailty  of  the  primitive  males.  J 
All  these  influences  have  been  at  work  in  all  the  ty|»es  of  animaLH 
life  since  the  dawn  of  the  psychic  faculty,  and  the  effects,  a*  ne^ 
should  naturally  expect,  have  been  roughly  proportioned  to 
length  of  the  phylum.    There  are  of  course  exceptions  to  this  rule 
due  to  othier  collateral  and  partially  neutralizing  influences^  often  o^ 
a  very  obscure  and  complex  nature^  but  upon  the  whole  thk  ha« 
been  the  result,  and  consequently  we  find  that  it  is  in  the  Uids  and 
mammals,  the  two  latest  classes,  and  the  two  that  possess  the 
longest   phylogenetic  ancestry,  that  the  effects  of  sexual  selectioD 
are  the  most  marked.     Here  the  struggle  for  size,  strength,  courage, 
and  beauty  reaches  its  maximum  intensity,  and  begins  in  a  sort  of 
geometrical  progression  to  augment  and  multiply  all  the  secondaiy 
sexual  characters  of  the  male  and  to  threaten  the  overthrow,  at  least 
for  a  time,  of  the  long  prevailing  gynsecarchy  of  the  animal  world. 

Male  Efflorescence.  —  We  have  presided  at  the  birth  of  the  male 
being;  long  subsequent  to  that  of  the  true  organism,  in  the  tonn  of 
a  minute  sperm-plasm  to  supplement  the  much  older  germ-plasm, 
not  as  an  aid  to  reproduction,  but  simply  as  a  medium  of  variation 
and  a  condition  to  higher  development.  We  have  watched  the  prog- 
ress of  this  accessory  element  subjected  to  the  esthetic  choice  of  the 
organism  or  real  animal,  until,  through  the  inheritance  of  the  quali* 
ties  thus  chosen  it  slowly  rose  in  form  and  volume  into  somewhat 
the  image  of  its  creator  and  became  a  true  animal  organism  resem- 
bling the  original  organism,  on  account  of  which  naturalists  call  it 
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the  male  and  the  other  the  female  of  the  same  species.  Seeing  these 
two  8<miewhat  similar  forms  habitually  together,  the  one  still  per- 
forming the  office  of  fertilizer  and  the  other  the  work  of  reproduc- 
tion,  thej  class  them  alike,  and  until  recently  regarded  fertilization 
as  an  essential  part  of  reproduction.  But  the  deeper  meaning  of  it 
all  has  generally  escaped  observation. 

The  esthetic  sense  of  the  females  has  produced  many  beautiful 
objects  in  the  form  of  male  decoration  in  the  invertebrate  and  lower 
vertebrate  classes,  but  with  the  advent  of  bird  life  this  sense  became 
more  acute,  and  having  such  decorative  materials  as  feathers  to  work 
with,  it  soon  surpassed  all  its  previous  achievements  and  wrought 
gorgeous  products  on  the  most  ornamental  patterns.  The  following 
it  Wallace's  description  of  the  bird  of  paradise  from  personal  obser- 
vation in  New  Guinea,  and  will  serve  for  a  general  example, 
ilthough  it  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  one:  — 

Mont  celebrated  of  all  are  the  birds  of  paradise,  forming  a  distinct 
{ami] J,  containing  more  than  twenty-five  different  s^iecies,  all  confined  to 
this  island  and  the  immediately  surrounding  lands.  These  singular  birds 
are  really  allied  to  our  crows  and  magpies,  but  are  remarkable  for  their 
special  and  varied  developments  of  plumage.  In  most  cases  tiifta  of  feath- 
en  spring  from  the  sides  of  the  body  or  breast,  forming  fans,  or  shields,  or 
trains  of  extreme  beauty.  Others  have  glossy  mantles  or  archiMl  plumes 
over  the  back,  strange  crests  on  the  head,  or  long  and  wire-like  tail-ft^athers. 
These  varied  appendages  exhibit  corresponding  varieties  of  color.  The  long 
ttmins  of  waving  plumes  are  golden  yellow  or  rich  crimson,  the  breast- 
shields,  man  ties,  and  crests  are  often  of  the  most  intense  metallic  blue  or 
green,  while  the  general  body  plumage  is  either  a  rich  chocolate  brown  or 
deep  velvety  black.  All  these  binls  are  exceedingly  active  and  vivacious, 
the  males  meeting  together  in  rivalry  to  display  their  gorgeous  plumage, 
while  in  every  case  the  female  birds  are  unornamented,  and  are  usually  plain 
or  positively  dingy  in  their  coloring.* 

From  this  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  esthetic  tastes  of  female 
birds.  As  was  remarked  of  the  tastes  of  insects  in  virtually  creat- 
ing the  world  of  flowers  (see  supra,  p.  234),  so  we  may  now  say  of 
birds,  the  similarity  of  their  tastes  to  those  of  men,  even  of  the  men 
of  the  highest  culture,  is  proved  by  tlie  universal  admiration  of  man- 
kind for  the  objects  of  their  esthetic  selection  and  creation.  From 
a  certain  point  of  view,  therefore  the  standard  of  taste  is  universal 
among  sentient  and  psychic  beings,  and  the  beautiful  colors,  mark- 

i**New  Oainea  and  its  Inhabitants."  by  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  Contemporary 
Meviev,  Vol.  XXXIV,  February,  1S79,  p.  424. 
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ings,  and  forms  of  butterflies,  moths,  and  beetles,  of  ostrich  feathers 
and  peacocks'  tails,  speak  for  an  esthetic  unity  throughout  all  the 
grades  and  orders  of  life.  It  is  the  same  standard  of  taste,  too,  that 
again  comes  out  in  the  highest  class  of  animals,  the  mammals,  and 
that  produces  such  universally  admired  objects  as  the  antlers  of  the 
stag,  which  are  the  type  of  a  true  secondary  sexual  character.  It  is 
through  such  influences  that  the  males  of  so  many  birds  and  mam- 
mals have  attained  their  extraordinary  development  in  the  direction 
of  size,  strength,  activity,  courage,  beauty,  and  brilliancy. 

The  faculty  exercised  by  the  female  in  sexual  selection  may  in  a 
broad  sense  be  called  esthetic,  but  many  other  qualities  than  those 
that  are  popularly  classed  as  beauty  are  preferred  and  created. 
Some  of  these  may  be  called  moral  qualities,  such  as  coiirage.  This 
is  a  special  element  of  success,  and  its  development  leads  to  the 
universal  rivalry  in  the  animal  world  for  mates.  It  is  not  that  the 
rivals  decimate  and  destroy  one  another  leaving  only  the  final 
victor.  As  has  been  remarked,^  the  battles  of  the  males,  however^ 
fierce,  rarely  result  fatally,  and  they  often  take  the  form  of  quasi 
mock  battles  in  which  some  do,  indeed,  "  get  hurt,"  but  it  rarely 
happens  that  any  get  killed.  Still  less  is  it  true  that  the  strongest 
and  ablest  males  use  their  powers  to  coerce  the  female  into  submis- 
sion. The  female,  even  when  greatly  suri)assed  in  size  and  strength 
by  the  male,  still  asserts  her  supremacy  and  exercises  her  preroga- 
tive of  discrimination  as  sternly  and  pitilessly  as  when  she  far 
surpassed  the  male  in  these  qualities.  This  is  why  I  reject  the 
usual  expression  ^'  male  superiority  "  for  those  relatively  few  cases 
in  which  the  male  has  acquired  superior  size  and  streni^th  along 
with  the  various  ornaments  with  which  the  female  has  decked  him 
out.  And  nothing  is  more  false  than  the  oft-rej^eated  statement 
inspired  by  the  androcentric  world  view,  that  the  so-called  **sui>e- 
rior"  males  devote  that  new-gained  strength  to  the  work  of 
protecting  and  feeding  the  female  and  the  young.  Those  birds  and 
mammals  in  which  the  process  of  male  differentiation  has  gone 
farthest,  such  as  peacocks,  pheasants,  turkeys,  and  barnyard  fowls, 
among  birds,  and  lions,  buffaloes,  stags,  and  sheep,  among  mammals, 
do  practically  nothing  for  their  families.  It  is  the  mother  and  she 
alone  that  cares  for  the  young,  feeds  them,  defends  them,  and  if 
necessary  liglits  for  them.  It  is  she  that  has  the  real  courage  — 
1  Espiiias,  '*  Societcs  Animales,"  2*  ed.,  Paris,  1878,  pp.  324,  327. 
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eovimge  to  attack  the  enemies  of  the  species.  Many  wild  animals 
will  flee  from  man,  the  only  exception  being  the  female  with 
bar  young.  She  alone  is  dangerous.  Even  the  male  lion  is  really 
somewhat  of  a  coward,  but  the  hunter  learns  to  beware  of  the 
lioiiess.  The  doe  goes  off  into  a  lonely  spot  to  bring  forth  and  nurse 
her  fawn.  It  is  the  same  with  the  female  buffalo  and  the  domestic 
eow.  How  much  does  the  bull  or  the  cock  care  for  its  mate  or 
its  offspring  ?  Approach  the  brood  with  hostile  intent  and  it  is  the 
old  hen  that  ruffles  up  her  feathers  so  as  to  look  formidable  and 
darea  to  attack  you.  The  cock  is  never  with  her.  His  business 
is  with  other  hens  that  have  no  chickens  to  distract  their  attention 
from  him. 

The  formidable  weapons  of  the  males  of  many  animals  acquired 
through  sexual  selection  are  employed  exclusively  in  fighting  other 
males,  and  never  in  the  serious  work  of  fighting  enemies.  The 
female  simply  looks  on  and  admires  the  victorious  rival,  and  selects 
him  to  continue  the  species,  thus  at  each  selection  emphasizing 
the  qualities  selected  and  causing  these  qualities  to  tower  up  into 
greater  and  greater  prominence.  The  whole  phenomenon  of  so- 
ealled  male  superiority  l)ears  a  certain  stamp  of  spuriousness  and 
aham.  It  is  to  natural  history  what  chivalry  was  to  human  history. 
It  it  pretentious,  meretricious,  quixotic;  a  sort  of  make-l>olieve,  play, 
or  sport  of  nature  of  an  airy  unsubstantial  character.  The  male  side 
of  nature  shot  up  and  blossomed  out  in  an  unnatural,  fantastic  way, 
cutting  loose  from  the  real  business  of  life  and  attracting  a  share  of 
attention  wholly  disproportionate  to  its  real  im{>ortance.  I  call 
it  male  ejfforescence.  It  certainly  is  not  male  supremacy,  for 
throughout  the  animal  world  below  man,  in  all  the  serious  and 
eaaential  affairs  of  life,  the  female  is  still  supreme.  There  is  no 
male  hegemony  or  andrarchy.  Nevertheless  it  rejiresents  organic 
trdution  of  which  both  sexes  have  partaken.  Its  chief  value  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  lifting  tlie  male  from  nothing  to  his  present 
aatate  it  has  elevated  all  species  and  all  life  and  placed  the  organic 
world  on  a  higher  plane.  The  apparent  male  superiority  in  some 
birds  and  mammals  instead  of  indicating  arrested  development 
in  the  female  indicates  over-development  in  the  male.  Male 
efflorescence  is  an  epiphenomenon.  But  in  all  this  surplus  life 
infused  into  the  male  a  certain  quantity  has  found  its  way  into  the 
stock  ami  caused  an  advance.     It  has  been  shown  that  even  the 
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typical  secondaiiy  sexual  characters  crop  out  to  a  limited  extent  hImi 
in  the  females.  This  was  perceived  by  Darwin,  ^  and  has  r«K!eptljr 
been  established  on  paleontological  evidence*^  But  it  i^  i!»pi!etalljr 
the  more  solid  and  osdEal  characters  that  have  thus  adranoed. 

Primitive  Woman. — To  the  intoIHgent  aud  s}'mpatlicttc  reoderno 
apology  is  needed  for  having  dwelt  so  long  on  the  prehuman  et^^ln 
the  exposition  of  so  niifamiliar  a  subject  as  the  gynaeeocoilrie 
theory.  It  mnst  be  perfe<jtly  apparent  to  him  that  this  could  be 
done  in  no  other  way.  Loiig  before  we  reach  the  human  stage  wfk 
find  all  the  all^;ed  evid«ice  of  the  androcentric  theorj%  and  withoal 
such  a  study  of  origins  as  we  have  been  making  tbert^  wotild  lie  no 
connter-eyidence,  and  in  fact  no  data  for  understand iiig  the  real 
meaning  of  this  all^;ed  evidence.  AVc  are  now  in  jiositicm  al  Itasl 
to  understand  it  and  to  weigh  it,  and  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  €bsT& 
will  be  differences  in  the  amount  of  weight  given  to  aU  the  faots 
depending  upon  the  diffei^nces  in  the  constitution  of  individual 
minds,  and  if  the  facts  can  be  placed  before  all  minds  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  them  may  be  safely  left  to  take  e^re  of  tliem* 
selves.  But  it  so  hai^pens  tliat  while  the  facts  depended  upon  to 
support  the  androcentric  theory  are  patent  to  all,  those  that  aupp^i 
the  gynaecocentric  theory  are  latent  and  known  to  very  few.  But  in 
this  it  does  not  differ  at  all  from  any  of  the  great  truths  of  aeienee. 
The  facts  supposed  to  prove  the  apparent  are  on  the  surface  while 
those  that  prove  the  real,  which  is  usually  the  reverse  of  the 
apparent,  lie  hidden  and  only  come  forth  after  prolonged  investiga- 
tion and  reflection.  The  androcentric  world  view  will  probably  be 
as  slow  to  give  way  as  was  the  geocentric,  or  as  is  still  the 
anthropocentric. 

In  the  larger  apes  that  most  resemble  man  male  efflorescence  is 
tolerably  well  marked,  though  not  so  extreme  as  in  some  other 
animals.  The  comparison  is  usually  with  so-called  anthropoid  or 
tailless  apes,  but  there  are  apes  with  tails  that  have  a  physiognomy 
more  like  that  of  man  than  is  that  of  any  of  the  anthropoids. 
Certain  mandrils  that  I  have  seen  have  strong  Hibernian  features. 
The  white-nosed  seacat,  Cercopithecus  petaurista,  has  decided  African 
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1  "  Descent  of  Man/'  New  York,  1871,  Vol.  I,  pp.  270,  271. 

3  •'  On  the  evidence  of  the  Transference  of  Secondary  Sexnal  Characters  of  1 
mals    from  Males  to  Females,"    by   G.    I.  Forsyth   Major,  Otological  Magazine, 
N.  S.,  London,  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  VUI,  No.  6,  June,  1901,  pp.  241-245. 
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mnd  even  Garibaldian  traits,  while  the  nose-ape,  Semnopithecua 
uaneuM^  has  an  almost  English  face.  This  strikingly  human  ap- 
pearance in  these  apes  is  in  part  due  to  the  large  facial  angle,  but 
it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  distribution  of  the  hair  on  the  face,  which  is 
practically  the  same  as  in  a  man.  The  parts  above  the  mouth  are 
hairless  as  in  man  while  the  sides  of  the  face  and  the  chin  are  pro- 
vided with  much  longer  hair  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  In 
other  words  these  apes  have  a  true  beard  like  that  of  man.  The 
beard  is  the  most  prominent  and  typical  secondary  sexual  character 
of  man,  and  we  see  that  it  was  developed  far  back  in  the  phylo- 
genetic  line.  I  am  not  informed  how  the  females  differ  from  the 
males  in  these  species  of  ape,  but  in  the  orang,  gorilla,  chimpanzee, 
and  gibbon,  the  males  are  much  larger  and  stronger,  and  the  male 
gr)rilla  at  least  has  much  more  powerful  jaws  and  teeth,  the  canines 
having  almost  the  character  of  tusks. 

Nothing  is  of  course  known  of  the  differences  in  the  sexes  of 
Pithecanthropus  (ape-man),  of  which  only  part  of  one  skeleton  has 
been  found,  but  it  is  a  fair  assum])tion  that  the  males  were  larger 
and  stronger  than  the  females,  and  ]K)ssessed  other  distinctively 
male  characters.  The  somewhat  hyjwthetical  Euroi)ean  Tertiary 
creature  called  Homosimius  by  CJabriel  and  Adrien  de  Mortillet* 
would  seem  to  connect  the  Pithecanthropus  of  Java  with  the  man  of 
Neanderthal,  whi<-h  King*  first  enacted  into  a  distinct  sj>ccie.s  and 
named  Jlotno  Xeaudpiihaletms  (which  view  has  Ix^en  accepted  by 
Coj>e*  and  Schwalbe*)  and  later  in  the  same  year*  declared  in  favor 
of  its  generic  distinctness. 

Unfortunately  Homosimius  is  thus  far  known  only  by  his  works, 
no  part  of  his  skeleton  having  \M'vn  found.  Still  these  authors 
name  three  sp^Kiies  of  this  genus,  viz.,  //.  JifmrfjpoiHii,  for  the  man  of 

1  ••  L^  PrtfbiHtoriqae.  Ori^ine  et  Antiquitc  <le  rHoiiiiiie,"  par  (T.'tbricl  et  Adrien 
d«  M<»riiIIet.  .>  etl..  PariN,  VM),  pp.  *X>-Un. 

s  '*On  the  Neamlerthal  SkuU,  or  KeaMins  for  )N*licviii^  it  IwIoii^imI  to  tli<*  (My<Iian 
P«»ri«id,  ami  U*  a  Hpeolw*  difTereiit  fn>in  that  n*pn's««iii«Hi  by  Man."  by  Professor  W. 
KioK,  Briti^Ji  A.Ht40i*lation  Ri'|>nrt,  .'ltd  nn^f'tin^,  Nfwcajttle-uptin-Tyne.  IKik't,  I^uidon, 
im^.  Part  II.  NotU'es  and  .\l»?«tra4-tH,  jip.  81-h-J. 

•  "On  the  iienealofOT  "'  Man,"  by  E.  I).  Cojw,  Atufrican  yatnnilist.  Vol.  XXVII, 

April.  iM!n.  pp.  32i-:ns  (mh*  p.  x\\), 

*  ••  IVher  die  tpeciflsfhen  Merkinale  des  NVand«'rtbal!*chadelH,"  von  (i.  S<'bwall»e, 
Atuttt»9$%iarh^r  Ani^itj^r,  VrrhawH.  d.  Anat.  G^i.,  XV.  Versannnl.,  ll<»nn,  liir-'jy  .Mai, 
PJril.  Jfoa.  V.m,  pp.  44-<U. 

***The  Reputed  FoAKil  Man  of  the  Xeanderthal."  by  Professor  William  King, 
Quart^ri^  Journal  qf  Science,  Vol.  I,  January,  WA,  pp.  8S-*J7. 
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Ta^zjlj  .  K.  R  '>fi>#4,  for  uiar  of  Otta ;  and  J91  ISflunetUy  for  that  ol 
?^7-*.uur3.7.  Xhej  riaixa  lo  bave  positive  proof  that  the  fiist 
oc  -Lies*;  i^f«ti  ire  2.  hmkiii^  diats^  The  other  two  broke  them  hj 
:3«r*!u<.i^«  a.  TJuese  acta  AMoe  voold  make  them  men,  t.e^  latiooal 
x'ji.;^.  ::iza^2Lrr  'A  TgjJTTin^  the  ftjRes  of  nature  to  their  own  adTin- 
^L£«.  y :  -znyi  Anmai  ad  I  have  soecessfall  j  maintained,  attains  to 
liiis  jir^L'^-tial  scjse    see  imfra^  p.  514). 

tV  -jiji  ^—zlrj^L^jo.  ihieorT  we  aze  obliged  to  assume  that  the  tiansi- 
-oa  ir:ni  iii*»  ^:mlj  an^mai  ancestor  of  man  to  the  truly  human  being 
TOs  c J  ;k  ser:je<  of  impereepcibie  steps*  and  therefore  the  exact  line 
Qt>m««:i  i--»"tta:  ami  siaa  cannot  of  coarse  be  drawn  and  could  not 
be  li  ^  '^  5ce^  were  represented  in  the  paleontological  and 
ar:IsjB':L;?ct*-nil  rwociL  Bat  it  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  discorer 
;i2*i  ^rotM  :«i^  iz.  b.cri  these  sciences  as  many  steps  as  possible  in  the 
5«rr'--f <  It iiizc  13  t-:  rxifrin^  iran.  From  now  on  we  are  to  deal  with 
^An  JL5  we  aiCTTLiIIy  know  him,  and  to  consider  the  relations  between 
n;^r  iiid  w:i::aii.  physically  and  socially.  In  all  known  human 
ncx^s  "^^^-^  IS  focnd  to  be  larger  and  stronger  tlian  woman,  and  to 
bjLTi?  o^rsiiz.  of  the  typical  secondary  sexual  characters,  but  these 
Lirter  lifer  ia  different  races  and  have  no  special  value  for  our 
sub;e*;t. 

A  >.::- rv  cf  t.i:s  neld  soon  shows  that  we  are  on  a  new  plane  of 
e:t:^:  :.  -:-  ''»Vr  Lavv  reach-:^!  another  of  those  turns  in  the  lane  of 
T  "  -  .:.  ::  ..:  "l.: /„  a  i.-^t  e.a  c»rz:i.5.  It  is  one  of  those  eosmical 
jrif-rs  *„-r:.:.-::r'i  ::i  '.  :.a-  ter  V.  in  which  a  new  and  at  first  uiii>er- 
,-. .  -  .  /  .  .  •  ::.:::  '.- :..-:.:  -  : '/i- :;ly  assumes  vast  prop<>rtions 
ui:  I  /-  >-:->  A  •  ---'  -'-'^  ciiAnce  of  f r -nt  in  the  march  of  events.  We 
La  '•  »-:  .::.:■:-- i  -- vorAl  <  :ch.  The  ri>e  of  the  estlietic  faculty 
wh:  h  '.-■I  *^  <- xv.al  s-^^^lvoti^n,  evoivet^i  the  male  sex,  ami  carried  it 
•;•  -  ...  J.  ;  ;■-  h-  _-!.:-,  >::'^'iM  ;:AVt'  l-rm  s».'t  dt>wn  as  one  of  th«*se 
•litY-:-:.*:..'  a"::'  .:o>  ::  -r'.'::.^  uniut^-nded  t'tl\'cts,  which  in  this 
S'ifiise  Aiv,  ::  n..-:  al-r.-rinal.  at  h-iist  extra-normal,  ultra-normal,  ami 
>:'.r\-::"T:::;il.  < ^r.  the  h'.v.nan  pla!ic  wo  cnrounter  another  such  an 
ch  ::.-:;t.  !i  •:  ::i  !•  t-'l  <'!io  that  lias  btvn  overkx^tHl,  but  one  that  pro- 
d'Uf'd  a  hircre  numher  of  deviations  from  the  norm,  some  of  whi<'li 
liav('  \)('v\\  considered,  i>thers  uf  which  will  l>e  considered  later  on. 
and  one  of  which  now  confronts  us  in  our  attempts  to  explain  the 
I'-latiniis  of  the  s«'Xcs.  This  new  element  is  none  other  than  tlu^ 
])n's«'nc.-  in  man  of  a  rational  faculty.     We  saw  in  Chapter  X  how 
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this  l^ulty  alone  gaTe  man  the  dominion  of  the  earth.  We  may 
now  see  how  the  same  faculty  gave  to  man  in  the  narrower  sense  the 
dominion  of  woman.  We  hare  seen  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
shining  qualities  with  which  female  taste  endowed  the  males  of  cer- 
tain of  the  higher  types  of  animals,  including  the  immediate  ancestors 
of  man,  there  is  not  and  never  can  be  in  any  of  these  types  any  true 
male  hegemony,  and  that  everywhere  and  always,  regardless  of  rela- 
tive size,  strength,  beauty,  or  courage,  the  mothers  of  the  race  have 
held  the  rein  and  held  the  male  aspirants  to  a  strict  accountability. 
In  a  non-rational  world  there  could  be  no  other  economy,  since  to 
l^ace  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  "  fickle  and  changeable  "  sex  ^  would 
bring  s|)eedy  and  certain  ruin  to  any  animal  species. 

But  the  term  *^  rational,"  as  here  employed,  is  misleading  to  the 
average  mind.  The  popular  idea  that  it  conveys  is  akin  to  that  im- 
plied in  the  word  reasoitable,  A  rational  being  is  supposed  to  be 
incapable  of  an  irrational  act,  and  from  this  idea  the  word  is  some 
way  connected  with  right  or  moral  action.  But  applied  to  primitive 
man  it  should  be  divested  of  all  these  implications.  It  simply 
means  a  being  capable  of  reasoning  about  the  simplest  and  most 
material  things.  The  rational  faculty  began  as  a  purely  egoistic 
8er\'ant  of  the  will  in  better  securing  the  objects  of  desire.  Its  chief 
role  was  to  supplant  instinct  To  do  this  it  must  attain  a  certain 
strength.  It  is  a  preeminently  centrifugal  faculty,  and  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  it  must  be  under  the  ix)wer  of  instinct.  It  is  instinct 
which,  throughout  the  animal  kingdom  l)elow  man,  maintains  female 
supremacy  and  prevents  the  destruction  of  animal  races.  But  with 
man  reason  begins  to  gain  the  ascendant  over  instinct.  This  means 
that  it  is  strong  enough  to  break  over  the  restraints  of  instinct  and 
still  avert  danger.  Until  it  reaches  this  ]»oint  it  is  self-destructive, 
since  natural  selection  eliminates  the  wayward. 

Increased  brain  mass  became  a  secondary  sexual  character.  It 
has  been  already  noted  that  the  chief  stress  has  been  laid  on  thost* 
comparatively  imimportant  characters,  such  as  horns,  spurs,  bright 
colors,  and  musical  powers,  as  the  products  of  sexual  selection, 
while  increased  bulk  and  strength,  and  the  assimilation  of  form  to 
that  of  the  primary  organism  or  female,  are  characters  rarely  men- 
tioned in  that  connection,  although  these  are  by  far  the  most  inipor- 

1  TiM  **  VATlan  «t  naUbile  Moper  femlna  "  of  Viixil  CBook  IV,  lines  66&-S70)  U  a 
tjplcal  androceotric  neminMnt,  and  Uie  praciM  reTerte  of  Uie  truUi. 
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taut.  It  is  the  same  with  brain  derelopment  Becanse  hrain  Is 
common  to  both  sexes  its  increase  as  the  result  of  female  pref^reoee 
is  not  notioed.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  saeoe^  in  riraiiy 
for  female  favor  became  more  and  more  dependent  upon  sagaettr, 
and  that  this  led  to  brain  development.  It  also  seems  certain  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  size  of  body^  so  iu  that  of  size  of  brain^  a  disp^op<l^ 
tionate  share  ot  the  iiicrement  a^equtred  went  to  the  male.  Bol 
thronghont  the  later,  geologic  periods^  and  to  some  ateni  bi  lO 
periods,  the  brain  gained  upon  the  body  ^  as  shown  by  the  phenameni 
of  cephalization,  whereby  the  head,  and  espedally  the  eoeaphaloD, 
has  been  growing  larger  in  proportion  to  the  body  in  all  the  gfeit 
phylogenetic  lines.  Katural  selection  might  bring  this  aboat  to  egne 
extent,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  h  probably  attributable  to  msmi 
selection,  and  the  male  brain  has  thus  gradually  gained  u|»on  ihatci 
the  female,  until  we  hare  the  present  state  of  things. 

Now  this  male  brain  de?e]opmetit  It  is  that  has  brought  \ 
great  change,  and  has  constituted  man  a  being  apart  from 
of  creation,  enabling  him  with  increasitig  safefy  to 
irestraints  of  instinct  and  inaugurate  a  regime  wholly  i 
that  of  the  animal  world  out  of  wl^ich  h^  h^^  4pv«lA(|naf|  T7#jfej^ 
become  larger  and  physically  stronger  uian  woman,  am  egoisne  i 
son,  unfettered  by  any  such  sentiment  as  sympathy,  and  therefots 
wholly  devoid  of  moral  conceptions  of  any  kind,  naturally  led  him 
to  employ  his  superior  strength  in  exacting  from  woman  whateTer 
satisfaction  she  could  yield  him.  The  first  blow  that  he  struck  in 
this  direction  wrought  the  whole  transformation.  The  s^j^is  and 
palladium  of  the  female  sex  had  been  from  the  beginning  her  power 
of  choice.  This  rational  man  early  set  about  wresting  from  woman, 
and  although,  as  we  shall  see,  this  was  not  accomplished  all  at  once, 
still  it  was  accomplished  very  early,  and  for  the  mother  of  mankind 
all  was  lost. 

Gynoecocracy.  —  In  a  broad  general  sense  the  relations  of  the  sexes 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  as  above  described,  might  be  charac- 
terized as  a  gynsecocracy,  or  female  rule,  for  which  the  form  (^yiue- 
carchy,  already  employed  (supra,  p.  328),  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred. 
But  I  propose  to  restrict  the  term,  as  did  Bachof en,^  to  the  human  race, 

^  "  Das  Matterrecht.  Eine  Unteranchang  iiber  die  Gynaikokratie  der  alton  Wall 
nach  ihrer  reUgiosen  and  rechtlichen  Natur,"  yon  J.  J.  Bacbofen,  8taUcart»  ISO; 
Zweite  unyerluiderte  Aaflage,  Basel,  1897,  A"^,  pp.  XL,  440. 
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and  to  a  phase  of  the  early  history  of  man,  which,  though  almost  un- 
known prior  to  the  astonishingly  erudite  and  exhaustive  researches 
of  Bachofen,  is  now  known  always  to  have  existed  and  still  .to  exist 
at  the  proper  status  of  culture  or  stage  of  man's  history.  Making 
all  due  allowance  for  the  unreliability  of  the  accounts  of  travelers, 
and  the  disposition  to  exaggerate  everything  that  is  opposed  to 
civilized  customs,  there  still  remains  far  too  large  a  volume  of  facts 
bearing  on  this  state  to  be  passed  over  as  meaningless  or  worthless. 
In  fact  this  tendency  to  exaggerate  them  is  doubtless  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  influence  of  the  androcentric  world  view  in 
causing  them  to  be  overlooked.  Ethnographers  constantly  lean 
toward  their  rejection  or  the  minimizing  of  their  significance.  They 
are  in  their  way  in  working  out  a  complete  androcentric  system  of 
ethnology. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  true  beginnings  of  man  are  not 
known  in  the  sense  that  races  exist  i*epresenting  such  beginnings. 
The  lowest  races  known  are  relatively  fiir  advanced  and  belong  to 
old  stocks.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  at  much  lower  stages  than 
any  of  these  represent,  woman,  almost  to  the  same  extent  as  among 
the  female  anthropoids,  possessed  absolute  power  of  choice  and 
rejection,  and  in  this  most  vital  respect,  was  the  ruling  sex.  Sexual 
selection  may  have  been  still  in  action,  still  further  nuKlifying  the 
attributes  of  men.  Mr.  Spencer  gives  one  ease  that  ]X)ints  in  this 
direction  even  among  existing  races :  "  Tuckey,  speaking  of  certain 
Congo  people  who  make  scars,  says  that  this  is  '  ])rinci])ally  done 
with  the  idea  of  rendering  themselves  agreeable  to  the  women : '  a 
motive  which  is  intelligible  if  such  sears  originally  ])a.ssed  for  scars 
got  in  war,  and  implying  bravery." '  There  are  many  indications 
that  woman  was  slow  to  surrender  her  scepter,  and  that  the  gradual 
loss  of  her  power  of  rejection  and  selection  t(H>k  i)lace  with  all  the 
irregularity  that  characterizes  all  natural  i)henoniena.  Circum- 
stances of  every  kind  imi)eded  or  favon^d  it,  and  the  scattered 
hordes  exerted  no  influence  on  one  another  to  produce  uniformity  in 
this  respect.  Nothing  is  more  varied  than  the  nOatioiis  of  the  sexes 
among  existing  races  of  men.  Almost  every  conceivable  form  of 
marriage,  or  union,  has  been  found.  While  most  ])ersc»ns  supi>ose 
that  nothing  is  so  certainly  fixed  by  nature,  and  even  by  divine 
decree,  as  the  particular  form  of  marriage  tliat  hap|)ens  to  prevail 

» ••  PrinciplM  of  Sociology,"  Vol.  U.  New  York,  ISIiC,  p.  75  (§  :*65). 
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kick  aeD  and  women 


«*  -c  tac^  oLzm-wixx,  x  saczxzi^  uie  nice. 

aai.  frna  agwfcfol  lo  manliood 
ir°si  c-^Ksii^saoIv  larger  and 
ftpeiled  the  males 
CX20O  of  seleetico 
cij-ient  rationalitr 
^.*zr^-  ac  aiiAijftr  aoK  lacK  122s  ^plast  nxed  conditioa 
r  r^  zirrt  jaL  zzssza-^tf.    .Li  ^■ctTwa^TT  v^s  aeqaiied  by  boch 
riiis  UBBTBL  3«gr^sc5.  if   it  was  to 


HE^  j:at  sz.  'zi  r  imnag^  i»  ictht  ->:j-m^jaees  must  decide,  it 
j^f^  SI  r=:=^  i-'r-i  sitPiui  xe  ^ait  iiooziaa:  wr.     As  the  female  sex 

A>  -— Jr  z->-  ^T-.--5  -~^!r:!--ri  >r:irtn:;h7-  zi  tbe  —  i-at  viral  matten, 
t:  irr-  k  Fir7«ss!ei.  -sac  ^pqnBBL  w^ssai  Lit  vie  tbe  dominant  sex  in 
■t:: — =*  TiTTr"*.     r!iac  ^ais  wai  xi*  orsiaal  r^niokCT  and  logic  of 


-•^xci  2=  :  amfamny  lotf^vx  r^  13C  ssrTraLs  of  ix  IMS  we  find,  and 

r.ijc  rz<c  izii  3XI2K  ic'nrg  rarai  ^  er^^eace  potniingr  this  way 
-i:^^iCs  ZI  1  iLi^as  ±  rjirs  tue  msr  be  2r««cly  grouped  under  the 
'-csz^L.  jjtjii  :■:  oiixsM-jw.  ^3ckj:^  ^jct  sbov  nc^  only  widely 
-jf-r-zLT  iir-rrr— ?  z  iii-i  idT^.  zcz  L**:-  a  creas  vxrlery  of  forms  cf 
7  _  -r--  LT-  :^1  Lts:"  :^L  iz.  il-f  zi— •frr'cs  ^taisdani  works  ia 
_-  _  '  _r  :^.~r  1.-" --  T-rci  "_  "•  r.'.^if.  ■  :■:•;.  i-T-U  iZ:-l  >3.joe  cki».'>  n«.ti 
■-■•_--_--     :---     :"   -^- r  tz  jn-fr-r.-Z.     1:  if -l::^-'::  :o  :.« :e  ihat 

--*_-"..       ;    '-L.  -     -_^r.    f~~Z.'".'fZT  T,"   51  fT  .\    ZTV'.iTrr    vT    .rS>    i.vJIVe 

:   :-  -_-  r_    :*:  _:  ~   i'-~r    ►r-z  . .  se:  ~tl  :z  j.r  l-f-^.-*  a  sO'Ct*  f-t  r:irf<. 
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:. -.    az  .   >  .*s.     I:    V.  .4^   1:   '.;»■..-.-   v.cll-'jijli    uiiivcrsiil.  i:.  •!..• 
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tense  thftt  each  race  has  passed  through  that  stage,  although 
different  raees  doubtless  passed  out  of  it  not  only  at  different  times, 
tmt  at  different  relative  points  in  their  history  or  development. 

The  other  principal  group  of  facts  tliat  support  the  claim  for  a 
primitiTe  stage  of  gymecocracy  is  that  relating  to  what  is  variously 
called  matriarchy,  motherright,  the  matriarchate,  and  the  metronymic 
&niily.  Bachofen  greatly  disturbed  the  smooth  androcentric  current 
that  had  thus  far  been  flowing,  when  in  1861  he  announced  that  the 
ancient  laws  and  records,  both  written  and  hieroglyphic,  indicated  a 
widespread  system  of  descent  and  inheritance  in  the  female  line 
aaoog  both  Aryan  and  Semitic  peoples,  and  from  data  in  his  possession 
be  woriLcd  out  an  entirely  new  theory  of  the  early  relations  of  the 
tezfls.  He  concluded  that  the  original  state  was  one  similar  to  the 
hfllairism  of  the  early  Greeks,  and  that  this  passed  into  a  form  of 
female  rule  which  he  called  ^  demetric  gymecoeracy.''  ^  Soon  after 
lleJ.<enDan  independently  discovereil  that  a  large  number  of  existing 
iBciTilixed  races  still  reckon  through  the  female  line  and  actually 
kftTe  a  more  or  less  complete  system  of  motherright.  Morgan  in 
ttndying  the  North  American  Indians  found  a  similar  condition  of 
things  complicated  by  a  sort  of  group  marriage.  Since  then  ethnolo- 
prti  have  studied  the  marriage  relations  of  large  numbers  of  tribes, 
finding  of  course  great  differences  and  nearly  all  gradations  from  the 
matriarchal  to  the  patriarchal  condition.  Tho  literature  has  become 
▼olnminous  and  is  largely  controversial,  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  one 
seeking  simply  the  truth  to  disengage  any  cloar  princii)les.  The 
obrioos  »al  on  the  part  of  many  to  prote<'t  the  human  race  from  the 
rapposed  disgrace  of  having  ever  had  sexual  relations  that  their  age 
and  country  condemns  is  a  large  element  of  untrustworthiness  in  the 
diaeussiona. 

While  the  animal  origin  of  man  is  now  almost  universally  admitted 

by  anthropologists  and  by  well-informed  pi^rsons  generally,  there  is 

iBanifi*st  a  very  tardy  recognition  of  its  full  mcanin<;.     No  blame 

ever  attaches  to  the  sexual  relations  of  animals.     They  are  usually  or 

always  such  as  best  subserve  the  neeils  of  different  species;  at  least 

Ibej  are  such  as  the  conditions  actually  produce<l.     It  w.ls  the  same 

with  man  when  he  emcrj^e<l  from  tin*  animal  state,  and,  projK*rly 

Tiewed^  they  have  always  l^een  such  since  that  date.     The  multi- 

tudiiioas  forms  of  marriage  have  all  been  the  pnxlucts  of  the  con- 

i  **  Du  Mutt«rrei*ht,"  Introduction,  p.  XIX. 
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dflgiM  of  TCI  WWII  ng  pow  tluifc  cimWnil  piuufcm  man  to  ] 
that  the  fertiliaUiin  of  tlie  male  «n  a  BeeoMHiy  eoDd^ 
doetkn  was  attained  until  long  after  tiie  fnH  hmaan  eatate  had  bam 
leadied  and  man  had  advaneed  &r  intothe  pwitoaorial  atage.  Thi 
€aet  that  laees  atiU  eadst  ineapaUe  of  peiftuming  audi  an  aetoC 
ratiocination  prores  that  the  inability  to  perlbrm  it  moat  hsfe  oaoe 
been  generaL 

In  sach  a  state  it  was  natural  and  necessaiy  that  eretylhing 
should  be  traced  to  the  mother.  The  father  was  unknown  and  un- 
thought  of.  The  idea  of  paternity  did  not  exist  Maternity  was 
everything.  Fertilization  and  reproduction  were  as  completely  sep- 
arated in  thought  as  they  have  been  shown  to  be  in  essence.  That 
under  such  circumstances  mother-rule  and  mother-right  should  pre- 
vail is  among  the  necessities  of  existence.  Amazonism,  matriarchy, 
and  all  the  forms  of  gynsecocracy  that  are  found  among  primitive 
peoples,  instead  of  being  anomalies  or  curiosities,  are  simply  survi- 
vals of  this  early  and  probably  very  long  stage  in  the  history  of  man 
and  society  of  which  no  other  evidence  now  exists,  but  which  is  the 
logical  and  inevitable  conclusion  that  must  follow  the  admission  of 
the  animal  origin  of  man. 

That  the  sexual  relations  of  our  most  remote  ancestors  under  such 
circumstances  should  be  what  would  now  be  called  lax,  or  even  pro- 
miscuous, is  nothing  more  than  we  should  expect,  and  notwithstand- 
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kg  the  laadable  efforts  of  certain  ethnologists  to  prove  the  contrary, 
r  mt  least  to  pc  liate  the  supposed  humiliation  involved  in  such  a 
ate  of  things,  the  facts  we  have,  even  among  the  relatively  advanced 
dsting  races,  abundantly  establish  inductively  the  conclusion  that 
m  alone  be  reached  deductively.  I  could  easily  fill  a  chapter  with 
le  bare  enumeration  of  these  facts,  but  they  would  be  distasteful 
iading  and  may  all  be  found  in  the  great  storehouses  of  facts  that 
are  been  accumulated  through  the  indefatigable  labors  of  ethnog- 
kphers.  Only  the  general  conclusion  from  all  these  facts  can  be 
tated  here,  and  I  prefer  to  state  it  in  the  words  of  one  who  labored 
Nig  and  faithfully  in  this  field  and  who  was  not  afraid  of  any  real 
rath  to  which  the  facts  lead :  — 

Id  the  lower  gnules  of  civilization,  in  the  most  primitive  human  hordes, 
bere  u  nothing  yet  that  deserves  the  name  of  marriage.  It  is  by  the  hazard 
f  seoMsity  that  sexual  unions,  or  rather,  couplings,  take  place,  and  one 
iigle  law  governs  them  :  the  law  of  the  strongest.^ 

But  even  here  Letoumeau  had  in  mind  a  later  stage  than  the  one 
e  are  now  considering.  This  is  a  stage  in  which  *'  the  law  of  the 
TODgest"  a]>plies  only  in  the  sense  that  the  strongest  rival  wins 
le  prize.  It  is  the  strongest  man,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
*lative  strength  of  man  and  woman.  So  long  as  woman  retains  her 
L>wer  to  select  and  reject,  relative  male  strength  is  an  element,  but 
aly  one  element  among  many.  Woman's  idea  of  male  beauty  still 
rants  in  the  balance,  and  such  moral  qualities  as  courage,  persis- 
mce,  and  powers  of  persuasion  do  their  share.  Finally,  already, 
ertain  mental  qualities  begin  to  tell,  especially  cunning  in  outwit- 
mg,  circumventing,  and  thereby  overcoming  rivals.  %^^  > 

Andrrjcrary,  —  At  some  point  quite  early  in  the  protosocial  stage  it        v*"^' 
egan  slowly  to  dawn  ui>on  the   growing  intellect  of  man   that  a  vv  5 

uisal   connection    existe<l  between  these   couplings   of  men   and  ;^^ 

romen  and  the  birth  of  children.     It  was  this  simple  act  of  ratio-  }^^ 

ination  that  literally  reverseil  the  whole  s^xial  system.     For  the  ^ 

rst  time  the  man  began  to  perceive  that  he,  too,  had  a  part  in  the 
ontinuance  of  the  race,  that  the  children  wore  in  part  his,  and  not 
rholly  the  woman's.  The  idea,  however,  was  very  slow  to  take 
exit.  The  <mly  absolutely  certain  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  a 
liild  was  the  |>arturition  of  the  mother.     That  the  child  came  from 

*  -  Im  .Suciolfigle  d'apres  rEthDographie,"  par  Charles  I^^touriieau,  3*  M.,  PuHh, 
HC,  p.  375. 
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±mz  iboGt  vhich  there  could  be  no  doubt  That  it 
r-.ar.r.er  from  him  was  highly  problematical  to  the 
fL     In  order  that  a  child  be  born  the  mother  must 


ra.ss  liricri.  the  throes  of  child-birth,  must  suffer  pangs,  must  re- 
T  v^  f:r  a  greater  or  less  period  prostrate  and  helpless,  as  if  the 
Tifdzi  cf    iisi^aseL     This  temporary  illness  having  always  without 
eisi^icioc  ieo:£ipaiiied  the  birth  of  a  child  through  the  entire  his- 
rcrr  of  .iziT  ^kiTcde  or  race,  became  indissolubly  associated  iKith  it^  so 
tLa:  zhe  rvo  co&stinxted  a  single  compound  conception  in  the  savage 
zzzn-L     I*  siLiT  seem  strange  to  the  civilized  mind  that  two  such  dif- 
ferent faiLts  eiKiId  not  be  separated  in  thought,  but  it  is  proved  that 
tLey  c-irili  -ot,  and  I  know  of  no  better  illustration  of  the  feeble 
r-cwer  of  ibcstrdction  in  the  dawning  intellect  than  is  furnished  by 
thi<  tact.    The  uie  of  fictions  by  savages  is  often  referred  to  as  an 
ill'istration  of  their  ingenuity.    Correctly  analyzed  it  simply  proves 
tleir  incapacity  to  separate  ideas  that  habitually  occur  together. 
Faet^  tL*t  are  habitually  associated  cannot  be  thought  of  apart  and 
independently.     When  their  separation  is  forced  upon  them  they 
invent  some  fiction  which  really  avoids  the  necessity  of  separating 
them  and  still  holds  them  together.     Illness  and  child-birth  were 
two  facts  that  had  always  been  associated,  that  in  fact  always  had 
gone  together.     The  existence  of  a  child  must  presuppose  the  tem- 
T-:r;vry  illness  of  the  j:»ersou  that  ha^  the  child.     If  any  one  should 
^v\y  :.j  :i  :::l\::.  ::..i:  cl.ild  is  partly  yours,  he  may  be  imagined  to  n?- 
I'W,  Hv'.v  so  ■.'     I  :.:\vc  not  Iven  ill.    But  when  the  causal  connect i.)n 
r:..il^y  ■.•^\i:::e  -rri.erally  rtvognized,  and  the  parental  relation  of  the 
f.i::.':r  j.  :::.:: :t-vl.  Le  was  naturally  disposed  to  claim  his  title  tu  the 
oris:::::.:.     lu  cuuiplete  promiscuity  where  any  one  of  a  large  nuin- 
Ix-r  of  :ii..:i  i::i-:;.t  lh?  the  father  of  a  child,  no  such  claim  could  bo  sot -_^ 
up  t  Veil  if  tiie  causal  connection  referred  to  was  believed  to  cxi^r- 
IJut  i:  may  le  sr.pposed  that  even  in  the  nu:>st  primitive  hordes,  a—  . 
amung  s-.»uie  of  the  anthropoid  apes   and  many  animals  less  hi.:;:il*^ 
deveh'ped,  a  certain    amount  of    monogamic  or    i)olygynic    pairiii    -^ 
would  take  plare.  so  that  the  father  could  be  certain  that  no  uihr-.:^. 
man  could  have  had  a  share  in  the  creation  of  the  children  of  nn»"'  <     ■■ 
several  women   with  whom  he    lived.     In  such  cases  the  claim  i 

paternity  would  aiul  no  doubt  did  naturally  arise.  But  so  tu'iii  ;i 
did  the  ideas  of  tomjuirary  illness  and  child-birth  cohere  in  the  mi  r  .,! 
that  it  was  not   considen-d  an  adecpuite  claim  to  any  proprieUi.  rr 
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title  to  the  child  until  this  illness  had  actually  been  gone  through 
with.  But  as  the  father  was  not  really  made  ill  by  the  birth  of  the 
child  it  was  adjudged  essential  that  he  should  feign  such  illness 
and  take  to  his  bed  for  the  prescribed  period.  Absurd  as  all  this 
may  seem,  it  is  what  actually  takes  place  even  to-day  among  a  large 
number  of  primitive  i)eoj)les  in  widely  different  parts  of  the  world. 
During  these  periods  the  man  actually  takes  tlie  kind  of  medicine 
that  is  given  the  woman,  asafcetida,  etc  This  is  characterized  by 
Tjloras  "the  world-wide  custom  of  the  'couvade/  where  at  child- 
birth the  husband  undergoes  medical  treatment,  in  many  cases  being 
put  to  bed  for  days."  *  The  couvade  has  been  so  generally  treated 
by  ethnographers  and  writers  on  uncivilized  races  that  it  need  not 
be  discussed  here  further  than  to  {>oint  out  its  social  significance. 
Bachofen '  came  quite  as  near  its  correct  interpretation  as  have  his 
Clitics  and  later  writers.  Sir  John  Lubbock'*  (Ix)rd  Avebuiy)  gives 
the  views  of  a  number  of  authors,  most  of  which  are  highly  improb- 
able, inclining  himself  to  connect  it  in  some  way  with  the  doctrine 
of  lignatures.  It  certainly  represents  one  of  Tylor's  "  ethnograi)hic 
parallels,*'  but  he  denies  that  he  regards  it  as  "  evidence  that  the 
races  by  whom  it  is  practised  belong  to  one  variety  of  the  human 
species,**  *  and  finally  admits  that  "  it  may  have  come  to  serve  in 
something  like  the  way  suggested  by  I^achofen,  as  a  symbol  belong- 
ing to  the  rule  of  male  kinship."  *  The  fact  is  that  wherever  now 
met  with  it  exists  chiefly  as  a  survival  from  a  remote  and  forgotten 
past,  and  like  everything  else  it  has  during  this  long  history  sur- 
rounded itself  with  a  mass  of  absurd  pra<>tice.s,  gross  superstitions, 
and  extraneous  asscx^iations,  and  these  have  come  to  take  the  first 
place  in  the  savage  mind,  while  the  real  reason  for  the  existence  of 
•ach  a  custom  has  lK»en  wholly  lost  from  view.  Those  who  practice 
it  are  therefore  the  last  persons  in  the  world  from  whom  to  expect 
a  correct  explanation  of  it.  Letourneau,  who  went  carefully  over 
the  whole  field  of  the  status  of  primitive  woman,  said  in  his  con- 
cluding lecture :  — 

For  a  long  tiiii«  it  wa«  not  HU!«iH.»cte<l  tliat  th«»  man  had   anythini;  to  do 
with  th«*  i»r»*giiaiirv  of  th«»  woman.     WIhti  it  In'^an  to  b«'  su>|MM*t«'d  tli<' 

1  ••  Primitive  Ciilturr."  I»y  Edwanl  B.  Tylor,  London,  1871,  Vol.  I,  p.  7«J. 
«  "Itsin  Mutteriy<>lit,"  Ktuttuart,  IHIJI.  pp.  17,  li.V.,  1»». 
•  •*  Ori::iri  of  rivllization.*"  Niw  York    1M71.  p.  12. 

«  ••  Rcaeanrbes  Into  tbe  Early  lli8t<>r>'  of  Mankiml."  N.w  York.  1K7K,  p.  :ifV»  (foot- 
■i»te).  *  /'"•'/..  p.  ir-.w. 
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ridiculous  ceremonies  of  the  couTade  were  iuTented  by  which  the  man,  m 
recognizing  his  pAtemity,  song^t  also  to  draw  upon  himself,  in  part  at  least, 
the  maleTolence  of  the  eril  spirits  who  watched  the  mother  during  and 
after  the  labor  of  parturition.  The  couvade  has  been  discovered  in  a  nf- 
ficient  number  of  races  and  sufficiently  often  to  justify  the  belief  that  the 
state  of  mind  that  it  reveals  was  common  to  all  peoples  at  a  certain  stage 
of  their  evolution.* 

He  had  previously  said  that  in  Africa  "  the  husband  sometimes 
submits  to  the  ceremony  of  the  couvade  in  order  to  reinforce  the 
bonds  of  parentage  with  the  children  of  his  wife.  ...  In  many 
[South  American]  tribes  the  practice  of  the  couvade  is  observed, 
which  seems  to  be  an  effort  to  create  paternal  filiation."  * 

One  of  the  objections  to  this  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
couvade  was  that  a  certain  tribe,  the  Mancusis,  who  practice  it,  "  so 
far  from  reckoning  the  parentage  as  having  been  transferred  to  the 
father  by  the  couvade,  are  actually  among  the  tribes  who  do  not 
reckon  kinship  on  the  father's  side,  the  child  belonging  to  the 
mother's  clan." '  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  couvade  would 
produce  a  sudden  reversal  of  what  had  been  the  order  of  nature 
throughout  all  past  time.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  father 
expected  by  it  to  demonstrate  his  exclusive  right  to  the  ownership 
of  the  child.  It  is  forgotten  that  prior  to  the  couvade  the  father 
had  not  suspected  that  he  had  contributed  in  the  least  to  the 
creation  of  the  child.  The  object  of  the  couvade  was  solely  to 
establish  by  a  fiction  the  fact  of  paternity  or  joint  action  with  the 
mother  in  bringing  the  child  into  existence.  The  question  of  domi- 
nation or  supremacy  was  an  after  consideration.  The  couvade 
was  the  first  step  toward  fatherright  and  the  patriarchate.  Certain 
it  was  that  the  latter  could  never  have  been  attained  so  long  as 
chilli n^n  were  believed  to  be  the  exclusive  creation  of  women.  So 
long  as  that  view  obtained  gyniaecocracy  was  the  only  condition 
possible. 

lUit  the  idea  once  firmly  established  that  the  family  was  a  joint 
proiluct  of  the  woman  and  the  man,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  imj)ortant 
results  that  would  naturally  follow.     The  same  strengthening  of  the 

1  "  I^i  ft'inme  a  travers  l<?s  a^^es.  Iv«^<;on  de  cluture  d'un  cours  snr  la  condition  ih-s 
fj'ininrs  dans  les  divcrscs  races,"  par  Charles  lA'tourucau,  Ji^vuc  de  V^i^fl"  d' An- 
(hro},(,lofji^  de  Ptiris,  onzieine  annee,  Vol.  IX,  septembre,  V,k)\,  pp.  27^l--J^O.  St-e 
p.  'JHO. 

*  **  I.a  S<Hi()l()<rie  d'apres  rEthnograpliie,"  3^  ed.,  Paris,  181»2,  pp.  2^,  2;J5. 

■■'  Tylur,  lor.  at.,  p.  2t)S. 
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reasoning  powers  that  made  the  discovery  of  paternity  possible 
worked  in  all  other  directions.  Paternity  implied  power  over 
the  child,  which  was  now  exercised  by  the  father  as  well  as  by 
the  mother.  But  it  went  much  farther.  Equal  authority  with  the 
mother  soon  lead  to  a  comparison  of  physical  strength  between  the 
sexes,  which  had  never  been  made  before  for  precisely  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  lion  never  compares  strength  with  the  lioness,  the  hart 
with  the  hind,  the  bull  with  the  cow,  or  the  cock  with  the  hen. 
Physical  strength  never  comes  in  question  in  the  gymecocratic 
state.  The  female  dispenses  her  favors  according  to  her  choice,  and 
the  males  acquiesce  after  venting  their  jealousy  on  one  another. 
The  idea  of  coercing  the  female  or  extorting  hor  favor  never  so 
much  as  occurs  to  the  male  mind.  The  virtue  of  the  female  animal 
is  absolute,  for  virtue  does  not  consist,  as  many  suj)pose,  in  rt'fusal, 
but  in  selection.  It  is  refusal  of  the  unfit  and  of  ull  at  improi>er 
times  and  places.  This  definition  of  virtue  applies  to  human  beings, 
even  the  most  civilized,  as  well  as  to  animals.  The  female  animal 
or  the  human  female  in  the  gyna»cocratic  state  would  perish  before 
the  would  surrender  her  virtue. 

The  passage  from  the  gyna?cocratic  to  tlie  androcratic;  state  was 
characterized  on  the  part  of  man  by  the  loss  of  his  normal  chivalry 
and  resjiect  for  the  preferences  of  woman,  an<l  on  the  part  of 
woman  by  the  loss  of  her  virtue.  Both  the  timi'-honoriMl  assertion 
of  authority  by  woman  and  submission  to  it  by  man  were  abrogated. 
Id  discovering  his  paternity  and  accompanying  authority  man  aLso 
discovered  his  power,  which  at  that  stage  meant  simply  j)hy8ical 
strength.  He  lH»gan  to  learn  the  iK^onoinic  value  of  woman  and  to 
exert  his  sujierior  i>ower  in  the  direction  of  exacting  not  only  favors 
but  service  fn>m  her.  The  gynaMJoeratic  regime  once  broken  over 
the  st^'ps  were  short  and  rapid  to  complete  andriKTacy.  The  patri- 
archate or  luitriarchal  system,  in  which  the  man  assumed  complete 
su[»remacy,  was  the  natural  sequel  to  the  pnM-ess  that  hatl  lK»gun. 
It  was  all  the  product  of  the  stn»ngthening  intellect  which  refi.sed 
longer  to  be  Ixmnd  by  the  Ixmds  of  animal  instinct  and  broke  away 
from  the  functional  restraints  that  .adaptation  ha<l  imposiMl  upon 
the  sexes.  The  man  saw  that  he  was  the  master  creature,  that 
woman  was  smaller,  weaker,  less  shrewd  and  cu!ining  than  he,  and 
at  the  same  time  could  l>e  made  to  contribute  to  his  j^leasure  and  his 
wants,  and  he  proceeded  to  appropriate  her  accordingly. 
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0f  Woman.— When  John  Sluait  Mill  umA  ttit 

tike  titile  for  Us  book  lie  Itmd  otdy  tho  phtloiO|ilKri 

a  gr    -^  *T^iih.    Be  liad  eatPjaraUip^J^^  figbt 

yAj  auj  fratn  biology.    Us  Ixbb  memiiifc 

>  oC  the  hiBtis;  of  man,  aa  fiomaUiiii^  tmpoMUe 

fwt  in  tli6  Msboff  of  banan 
;  it  tte  &c£  tbstt  tlie  zmtwml  faiciiltsr  so  £&r  oitistri|ipiA 
This  la  ttaHj  because  motml  ieatameali 
nqpnie  radk  a  lii|^  degree  o£  leasoiuiig  pover.  The  mtrntiTG  ri^ 
MB,  which  it  jmaij  ^gotitie^  is  tlmot^  tbe  etriieat  manifeslaikm  of 
tiwdimtimtgafcar'  -  7?  '  :;  -^  r  f  -  '  -  ^ 
ifMwuing  BiitajS9tliqrni9«nx<nikpo(W«raf  po^^ 
tiw  place  of  anoilwi^  of  Mprotantiag  to  adf  die  peisa  of 
Whentbia  powor  ia  aequiied  it  eanaea  a  teOoLoi  tfie 
paintoad^aiidliiia  leAeeled  pain  felt  tajtlie 
it  becomes  mote  and  mcBS  aeato  and  nnendnzaUe  aa  tim 
tion  beoomea  moie  TiTid  and  as  tiie  goimal  oigenifatifln. 
more  delieate  and  refined.  Thia  Id^  degree  ma  fv  Ikoai 
attained  b j  man  at  the  early  stage  witii  which  we  are  now  dealing: 
Vast  ages  must  elapse  before  it  is  reached  even  in  its  simplest  form. 
And  yet  the  men  of  that  time  knew  their  own  wants  and  possessed 
much  intelligence  of  ways  of  satisfying  them.  We  need  not  go 
back  to  savage  times  to  find  this  difference  between  egoistic  and 
altruistic  reason.  We  see  it  constantly  in  members  of  civilized 
society  who  are  capable  of  murdering  innocent  persons  for  a  few 
dollars  with  which  they  expect  to  gratify  a  passion  or  satisfy  some 
personal  want.  It  is  true  in  this  sense  that  the  criminal  is  a  sur- 
vival from  savagery.  Civilization  may,  indeed,  be  measured  by  the 
capacity  of  men  for  suffering  representative  pain  and  their  efforts  to 
relieve  it. 

In  our  long  and  somewhat  dreary  journey  down  the  stream  of 
time  we  have  now  reached  the  darkest  spot,  and  fain  would  I 
omit  its  description  were  this  not  to  leave  a  blank  in  the  story  and 
to  drop  out  an  essential  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  for  the  gynaeoo- 
centric  theory.  But  in  recording  this  history  I  prefer  in  the  main 
to  let  others  speak.  And  first  let  us  hear  Herbert  Spencer.  This  is 
what  he  savs :  — 
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In  the  history  of  hamanity  as  written,  tho  saddest  part  coucems  the 
treatment  of  women ;  and  had  we  before  us  its  unwritten  history  we  should 
find  this  part  still  sadder.  I  say  the  saddest  part  because,  though  tiiere 
have  lieen  many  things  more  conspicuoasly  dreadful  —  cannabalisni,  the 
torturings  of  prisoners,  the  sacrificiiigs  of  victims  to  ghosts  and  gods  — 
these  have  been  but  occasional;  whereas  the  brutal  treatment  of  woman 
has  l)een  universal  and  coastant.  If,  looking  first  at  their  state  of  subjec- 
tion among  tlie  semi-civilized,  we  pass  to  the  uncivilized,  and  observe  the 
lives  of  hardship  borne  by  nearly  all  of  them  —  if  we  tlien  think  what  must 
haTe  gone  on  among  those  still  ruder  peoples  who,  for  so  many  thousands  of 
Tears,  roamed  over  the  uncultivated  Earth ;  we  shall  infer  that  the  amount 
of  suffering  which  has  been,  and  is,  borne  by  women,  is  utterly  beyond 
imagination.  .  .  .  Utter  al)sence  of  sympathy  made  it  inevitable  that 
women  should  suffer  from  the  egoism  of  men,  without  any  limit  save  their 
ability  to  bear  the  entailed  hardshijis.  Passing  this  limit,  the  ill-treatment, 
by  remiering  the  women  incapable  of  rearing  a  due  numl>er  of  children, 
brought  about  disappearance  of  the  tril)e  ;  and  we  may  safely  assume  that 
multitudes  of  tribes  disappeared  from  this  cause:  leaving  behind  those  in 
which  the  ill-treatment  was  less  extreme.* 

The  general  fidelity  of  this  picture  cannot  be  questioned,  but,  in 
the  light  of  all  that  has  been  said  thus  far,  I  must  protest  against 
the  term  "brutal"  as  characterizing  the  treatment  of  woman  by 
man.  Far  too  many  human  sins  are  attributed  to  the  brute  that 
still  lurks  in  man,  but  in  tliis  case  it  is  flagrantly  unjust  to  do  this, 
since,  as  has  been  seen,  no  male  brute  maltreats  the  female,  and  the 
abuse  of  females  by  males  is  an  exclusively  luinian  virtue. 

In  the  second  place,  I  think  Spencer's  picture  a  little  too  dark  in 
assuming  that  this  state  of  things  must  have  been  progressively 
worse  as  we  recede  from  the  present  toward  the  jKist.  It  may  have 
been  worse  in  some  races  at  an  earlier  dati%  and  no  doubt  in  all  it 
has  l)een  bad  for  a  very  long  period,  but  if  any  race  could  be  tmced 
back  far  enough  we  should  find  it  in  its  gynji'i'cK'ratie  stage  when  the 
women  were  not  only  well  treated,  but  themselves  meted  out  justice 
to  the  men.  All  the  cases  enumerate<l  in  the  last  section  are  more 
or  less  modified  survivals  of  thjit  stage. 

That  the  abuse  of  women  by  men  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  feeble  de- 
relopment  of  sympathy  is  well  stated  by  Spencer  in  an  earlier  work :  — 

The  status  of  women  among  any  j^eople,  and  the  habitual  iK-havior  to 
them,  indicate  with  approximate  truth,  the  nvfrnrje  ]H)wer  of  the  altniiMic 
vntiments:  and  the  indication  thus  yipldtnl  tHls  ai,'ainst  the  charart4'r  of 
the  primitive  man.     Often  the  actions  of  tlu»  stront^er  s«»x  to  the  ui'akor 

I  «'  Principles  of  Ethics,"  New  York,  IKiia.  Vol.  II.  |>p.  ,i:w,  aaji  (§  428). 
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hzsiJtLx  loe  xi'!i TilzEeii  ftF»  brsfi*! :  genenSlj  the  weaker  are  treated  as  mere 
''^y.c:Z^z%,  wrait'Asn  acT  regard  for  Aeir  personal  claims;  and  even  at  ht^t 
tb^  'TccLii^i:^  icw^rdi  Ubem  is  gnsympalhelic  Thai  this  slavery,  often 
;*:LZiifi  -wizh  craei.TT.  uai  ahlwaji  with  indignitr,  should  be  the  normal  condi- 
lui'.ti  Azi«:cx  iarifc^^ft.  .hce^pced  a»  right  doc  by  men  only  but  by  women  theui- 
ielT»:&  pri^-'s  ic;u  wha&eTsr  occasional  displays  of  altruism  there  may  be, 
zh^  iriiz-iry  Aitt  ■:•£  ilmLiaCDC  feeling  is  smalL^ 

To  praeti'i^allT  ^iie  same  effect  Letoomeau  remarks :  — 
1:1  zhrt  r-Tt-^,m'T  brain,  idea^  of  right  and  justice,  the  sentiment  of  respect 
fortius  vrak.  ap*  fmits  •:•£  a  high  cnhore:.  unknown  to  primitive  civilizations 
IS.  wiirh.  Tuxr:.  r«aliri:.y  certain  cooo^^cions  of  Greek  mythologj',  is  still  more 
than  bal:  r^k«^  Xott.  chroughoat  the  world  woman  has  the  misfortune  to 
be  ie:*.*  *rr>::z  laia  b*r  companion :  we  mu5t  then  expect  to  find  her  lot 
harder  in  r-r?pi:'r:i'>a  a*  the  Mciety  of  which  she  forms  a  part  is  more  rudi- 
mec^ATT.  Tfi.*r  oor^iion  of  women  may  even  furnish  a  good  criterion  of  the 
degree  o:  drrT^lor^nient  of  a  pec^le.* 

The  srrear  len^h  that  this  chapter  is  assuming  will  almost  compel 
me  to  limir  myself  to  giving  a  few  of  these  general  statements,  but 
they  ar>?  foini  either  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  long  recitals  of 
facts  observed  and  recorded  of  great  numbers  of  tribes  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Any  attempt  to  enumerate  these  facts  would  carry 
me  much  t«xi  far.  I  will,  therefore,  offer  only  a  few  of  the  briefer 
a<?c-:::iit>.  wLich  may  be  taken  as  illustrating  the  subjection  of 
woman  in  :Le  >:aje  of  aiidroeraey,  which  is  that  in  which  we  now 
nn-l  ::.  ■-:  «■:  :L-  !•  v.  ^r  sava-res.  Thus  LubiHx-k  says,  <juotini:  in 
par:  i:-:..  Kym- : — 

Ir.  Ai-T.i'.:  1  ••*.:::!•?  r--,t'.  anrotion  exi<t>  Wtween  hus}»an<l'<  and  \vivf>5,  aii«l 
y  •::.^'  ::.■■:.  v..'.  ;^  a  'a  i:-  prinoii'a'.iy  i\>r  her  .-^iTvioes  a>  a  slavt' ;   in  fact,  wh^-ji 
'  '      V  art-  .i:.x:  ■;i>  tv»  ui'taiii   wives,  tiicir  usual   ivply  is,  tliat  tii^.'y 

'AaVr.  a'.'l  :""»'l  i..r  tht-rn.  and  carry  \vhatcv«»r  |>n>i>ertv  th-v 
'."-:•:<•::  ni  \v. lyn-^n  in  Australia  s^^ni^  inde*-*!  to  U*  \\p»t*^he<l 
Tii-'v  are  tr^-aN*-!  with  the  utnio>t  hrutality.  U-aten  a!.«l 
linil"-  <'!i  tiie  ni"^l  trivial  ]>rov(vation.  *•  F»*w  women,"  <av<5t 
Kyi".  ••\\i!'.  h'-  iOiikI,  ii|'«»n  examination,  to  he  fr»'e  f  iMin  frii^litful  scars  u{">n 
til'*  h'M'l,  (.r  tliH  maik-  d*  s}«»'ar-woun<ls  ahout  tin*  h«Mly.  I  have  se^*n  a 
yotin^^  \\<'Mi;in  uli'>.  fifm  th»'  numht*r  of  these  marks,  a|>]>»-are«l  to  liav.*  In^eu 
ahnn^t  r:.M;.-.l  with  >i-ar  woun<l>."  If  at  all  gocxMnoking  their  j>osition  :> 
if  j'o<-il.l.-.  .-vfu  Worse  tlian  ()th»M-wi>e.^ 

1  "  I'rin.ii.l.^  of  S.Mi..l..-y."  Vol.  I.  Now  York,  1S77.  p.  7S  (§  ."^T). 

'  "  Iji  S..<if.l..-i,.  .l":ipri-s  l"Ktliii<'i:r;iiihi»'."  :>  M.,  V:\r\>,  \s\f2,  ]>.  ir»S. 

•^  ••  Ori-iii  of  Civili/atioii."'  N.-w  Y..rk,  ISTl,  p.  .VJ.     (f.  E.lwani  John  Kyre.  "  .Tour- 
iKi!<  of  i;\|.r.iitiMiiv;  ,,f  Di^.'overv  into  (Vntral  Australia  and  Ov.Tlan<i  fmni  A-i.-lii'l** 
to   Kin-   (Mor-.\   Soun.l,  in   the  Vi-ars  1840-1."      l^»n<loii.  1S4."».      Two  vnlnuu*^,  •^ 
Vol.II.pp.;;ji.:;22. 
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Da  ChaiUu  describes  two  distressing  cases  of  the  apparently  wanton 
torture  of  women  in  Central  Africa,'  one  of  which  he  succeeded  in 
relieving.  He  intimates  that  this  practice  of  torturing  women  was 
eonnected  with  some  detestable  superstition  among  the  natives  by 
which  women  were  suspected  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  But  how 
much  lietter  were  the  people  of  Europe,  and  even  of  America,  in  this 
respect,  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  ? 

"Among  the  Kaffirs,"  says  Spencer,  quoting  Shooter,  "besides 
her  domestic  duties,  the  woman  has  to  perform  all  the  hard  work ; 
she  is  her  husband's  ox,  as  a  Kaffir  once  said  to  me,  —  she  had  been 
bought,  he  argued,  and  must  therefore  labor." ' 

The  complete  slavery  of  woman  to  man  is  sho^n-n  by  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Of  a  Malagasy  chief  l>rury  says  — '  ho  had  scarcely  seated 
himself  at  his  door,  when  his  wife  came  out  crawling  on  her  hands 
and  knees  till  she  came  to  him,  and  then  licki^d  his  feet  ...  all  the 
women  in  the  town  saluted  their  husbands  in  the  same  manner.'  '* ' 
"  Almost  everywhere  in  Africa,"  says  Lctourneau,  "  woman  is  the 
pro|>erty  (rhose)  of  her  huslwind,  who  has  the  right  to  use  her  as  a 
beast  of  burden,  and  almost  always  makes  her  work  as  he  does  his 
oxen."  *  "  In  certain  Himalayan  regions  near  the  sources  of  the 
Djemnah  in  NejMiul,  etc.,  the  Aryan  Hindoos  have  adopted  Thi- 
betan |>olyaudry.  The  women  are  for  them  a  veritable  men-handise 
which  they  buy  and  sell.  At  the  time  of  which  Fniser  writes  a 
woman  among  the  {M^asants  cost  from  10  to  12  rupees,  a  sum  which 
it  was  pleasant  to  receive  but  painful  to  exiM'iid.  They  also  freely 
sold  their  daughters,  and  the  brothers  of  oath  family  bought  a  com- 
mon wife,  whom  they  rented  without  hesitation  to  strangers."* 

That  the  subjection  of  woman  was  due  entirely  to  her  physical  in- 
feriority to  man,  or  rather  to  that  suin^rior  size  and  strength  which 
men  hail  acquired  in  common  with  most  of  the  other  higher  animals 
through  female  selei'tion,  sei*ms  lx*yonil  controversy,  the  tendency  to 
deny  and  escai)e  it  being  inspired  wholly  by  shame  at  admitting  it. 
I  find  the  following  noble  sentiment  in  the  fragments  of  Condorcet : 

*  ••  AilvMiturwi  ill  the  Or«*at  Foivjit  of  t^ipiutoriiil  Afrlra  an«l  the  r.unitry  of  th«» 
Dwarf*/'  »»y  Paul  iHi  ('haiUii,  lioiKhm.  IKtU.  ClijipUr  X,  p.  1-»*J  ;  Chaptir  XII,  pp. 
IJT-l.'iH. 

«  ••  Prinrlplea  of  S^K-Iolcvy."  V.il.  I.  p.  <W7  (§  :»«). 

*  Op.  rit.  Vol.  II,  pp.  124-12.'  (§  :Wi\). 

*  **  Ia  .Soi*tolo|pie  d'aprt'H  rKthiiot^niphii',"  p.  '3:Vi. 

*  Op.  cu.,  p.  ams. 
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Among  the  advances  of  the  human  mind  most  important  for  the  general 
welfare,  we  should  number  the  entire  destruction  of  the  prejudices  which 
have  produced  between  the  sexes  an  inequality  of  rights  injurious  even  to 
the  favored  sex.  In  vain  is  it  sought  to  justify  it  by  differences  in  their 
physical  organization,  in  the  strength  of  their  intellects,  in  their  moral  sen- 
sibilities. This  inequality  has  had  no  other  origin  than  the  abuse  of  power, 
and  it  is  in  vain  that  men  have  since  sought  to  excuse  it  by  sophisms.^ 

Darwin  says:  "^lan  is  more  powerful  in  body  and  mind  than 
woman,  and  in  the  savage  state  he  keeps  her  in  a  far  more  abject  state 
of  bondage  than  does  the  male  of  any  other  animal ; "  *  and  Spencer  re- 
marks :  "  Without  implying  that  sa^^age  men  are  morally  inferior  to 
savage  women  (the  last  show  just  as  much  cruelty  as  the  first  where 
opportunity  allows),  it  is  clear  that  among  people  who  are  selfish  in 
extreme  degrees  the  stronger  will  ill-treat  the  weaker ;  and  that  be- 
sides other  forms  of  ill-treatment  will  be  that  of  imposing  on  them 
all  the  disagreeable  tasks  they  are  able  to  perform."  '  In  New  Zea- 
land, according  to  Moerenhant,  a  father  or  brother,  in  giving  his 
daughter  or  his  sister  to  her  future  husband,  would  say,  "  If  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  her,  sell  her,  kill  her,  eat  her,  you  are 
absolute  master  of  her."  *  "  Almost  at  the  origin  of  human  society 
woman  was  subjugated  by  her  companion ;  we  have  seen  her  become 
in  succession,  beast  of  burden,  slave,  minor,  subject,  held  aloof  from 
a  free  and  active  life,  often  maltreated,  oppressed,  punished  with 
furv  for  acts  that  her  male  owner  woiikl  commit  with  impunity 
l)ef<jre  her  eyes.''* 

The  whole  (lifhculty  in  understanding  these  abuses  lies  in  the  fact 
that  civilized  men  cannot  conceive  of  a  state  in  which  no  moral  sen- 
timents exist,  no  sympathy  for  pain,  no  sense  of  justice.  Antl  yet 
every  day,  in  every  civilized  country  of  the  world,  the  public  p^\^s 
informs  us  of  wife  beatings  that  are  scarcely  less  horrid  than  those 
of  savages,  and  these  would  of  conrse  be  far  more  common  and 
shocking  l)ut  for  the  restraints  of  law  and  police  regulation.  At  the 
stage  in  the  history  of  any  race  at  which  the  transition  from  gvii.r*- 

1  "Tiiltlf'.in  Historiquo  dcs  Pro^ros  de  I'Esprit  Humain."  BiblitJtht-que  r«>siti\i>io. 
Paris.  l!iei>.  pp.  l.s(>-isi. 

'^  "  DrscMit  of  Man,"  Vol.  II.  p.  .T).'',. 

«  "  Priii.-iplrs  (.f  S.u-i.)lo-y,"  Vol.  Ill,  p.  ^43  (§  730). 

*  '■  Vnyai;«'^  anx  i>l»s  dii  (Jrand  Oct-an."  par.T.  A.  Mocreiih.iut .  Paris,  l.S,T7,  VkI.  II. 
]).  i\[).  Thc^o  arc  tin*  closiii;,'  words  <)(  a  set  sjwech  dtdiverinjj  the  woman  to  xhv  man. 
which  iMMV  not  Ix*  varied,  and  whieh  corresponds  to  that  of  a  mcHiem  marriii:^ 
ceremony. 

^  Letonrneau,  AV  r.  Ecok  d'A/dhrop.  ch:  Ptiris,  Vol.  IX,  p.  288. 
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cocracj  to  androcracy  took  place,  and  for  a  long  period  afterward,  all 
men  were  morally  below  the  level  of  the  basest  wife-beater  of  modern 
society,  at  a  state  in  which  the  first  spark  of  sympathy  for  suffering 
in  others  had  not  yet  been  kindled.  It  was  this  manner  of  man, 
just  coming  to  consciousness  through  the  dawn  of  a  purely  egoistic 
intellect,  who,  suddenly  as  it  were,  discovered  that  the  physically 
inferior  being  who  had,  without  his  knowledge,  endowed  him  with 
his  superiority,  was  in  his  power  and  could  be  made  to  serve  him. 
Hence  the  subjection  of  woman. 

The  Family,  —  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  family  with  the 
most  unreserN'cd  respect.  Comte,  who  knew  scarce  anything  of 
primitive  man,  find  whose  own  family  affairs  were  wretched  in  the 
extreme,  made  it  the  unit  and  the  bulwark  of  society.  In  this  he 
has  been  followed  by  many  sociologists,  and  most  of  those  who  pre- 
fer some  other  social  unit  still  hold  the  family  to  be  an  essential  if 
not  a  sacred  institution.  But  Comte  was  aware  that  the  word  family 
originally  meant  the  servants  or  slaves.'  The  philologists  have 
traced  it  back  to  the  Oscan  word /awe/  from  which  the  Latin /amw- 
/lui,  jrfaiv,  also  proceeds,  but  whether  all  these  terms  have  the  same 
rout  as/ai/i#»jf,  hunger,  signifying  de[)endence  for  subsistence,  is  not 
certain.  It  is  true,  however,  that  familia  was  only  rarely  and  not 
classically  used  by  the  Romans  in  the  sense  of  the  modern  word 
family,  i.^.,  as  including  parents  and  children.  For  this  (lomtta  was 
usually  employed.  But  jHirhaps  etymology  signifies  little  in  the 
present  case. 

The  imiKjrtaut  thing  is  to  gain  something  like  a  just  conception  of 
what  the  primitive  family  was.  Under  the  regime  of  gynjecocracy 
tberf*  could  of  course*  be  no  proi)er  family.  The  father  was  unknown 
and  the  mother  cared  for  her  children  in  obedienct*  to  an  instinct 
common  errtainly  to  all  mammals  and  birds  and  ])robably  to  many 
lower  vertebrates.  With  the  beginning  of  the  regime  of  androonu^y 
the  women  were  enslaved  and  both  women  and  children  l)ecanie  the 
chattels  of  the  men.  The  men  still  continued  to  light  for  the 
women,  but  instead  of  thereby  seeking  to  secure  their  favor  and 
to  !)ecome  the  chosen  ones,  they  fought  for  their  possessicm  and 
seized  each  as  many  women  as  possible.  The  weaker  men  were,  as 
before,  condemned  to  celibacy,  and  the  women  were  subject  to  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  strong.     This  ]K)lygamous  life  made  paternity  practi- 

1  ••  PoUtlque  Positive."  Vol.  II.  p.  301. 
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callv  certain,  and  Jed  direct  to  the  patriarchate  or  patriarchal  family. 
Brain  development,  among  its  other  effects,  led  to  the  invention  of 
artifices  and  devices  for  catching  game  and  fish,  and  of  weapons  for 
more  effectnallv  combating  rivals,  who  were  now  often  killed  and 
eaten,  the  distinction  between  war  and  the  chase  having  as  yet 
scarcely  arisen.  The  primitive  androcratic  society  was  thus  formed 
of  patriarchal  polygamous  families  and  celibate  men,  the  weaker  of 
whom  may  have  been  also  made  slaves.  All  women  were  abject 
slaves,  and  the  children  were  compelled  to  do  any  service  of  which 
they  were  capable.  The  patriarchs  had  absolute  power  over  the  per- 
sons of  all  within  their  families.  Lippert^  holds  that  the  invention 
of  the  first  implements  and  weapons  produced  a  true  revolution. 
The  cliase  becomes  possible,  but  only  for  man  ;  woman,  embarrassed 
by  her  child,  cannot  take  part  in  it.  Man  begins  to  have  need  of  her 
to  carry  his  simple  baggage :  he  must  therefore  maintain  her  and 
the  children.  Marriage  is  from  the  beginning  an  association  dictated 
by  economic  needs.  Man,  devoting  himself  to  the  chase,  becomes 
little  by  little  physically  superior  to  woman,  and  so  becomes  her 
master.  Of  course  Lippert  had  no  idea  of  the  real  causes  that  pro- 
duced man's  physical  superiority  to  woman,  but  this  passage  is  as 
clear  a  picture  of  the  actual  transition  as  I  find  in  the  writings  of 
aiithroix>logists,  most  of  whom,  strange  to  say,  have  scarcely  any 
bi<jloL:i'--;il  e4iiipinent  for  their  work. 

Katzenln.>fer  portrays  the  primitive  family  in  the  following  term-: 

T\u^  Ti'^ed  of  authority  in  this  group  nuikes  the  father  its  head,  ami  fr«'!ii 
thi>  uri.-t's  a  new  >«Kial  phenuui«_*uon,  the /<///<//y.  as  the  unit)ii  of  K>lh  >ex»> 
with  liiL'ir  chil«lr».*u  un>h'r  the  leadership  of  one  part,  with  the  moral  duty  vi 
mutual  ]>r«)t»nti<)U  and  sustentation.  The  head>]up  of  the  father  (»*xo*[- 
tionally  iu  a  W\v  ]>»^oples  of  the  mother)  is  the  fundatnental  condition  of  th*» 
family.  Althouudi  in  the  horde  with  ]>eaceful  relations  hetwetMi  man  ar.  1 
wit'»'  a  >«>rt  (if  marital  relation  may  have  existed,  still  this  only  acquir^-d  ]»tT- 
mau'MK*'  thnniL^'h  doinini«Mi  and  subjection  in  the  family;  onlv  throu;:h 
th»*^*  was  an  iudissiJuMe  marriage  made  to  conform  to  the  innatt^  inter^^^t-* 
of  me:i.  Hut  as  the  family  hon  I  of  tlie  community  has  an  econojnir  hasi-* 
(]''  rau!'i.<<>ii,f/)  it  lowers  (>rrsr/t!(rhff^rt)  iu  general  the  i>osition  of  woui^n 
anrl  childr-Mi.  >-'>m»'tiiu^s  also  that  of  the  ]K\rents:  the  stroncr^r  father  n^duc^s 
wif«'  and  chil.lren  to  tlie  condition  of  workers  for  him,  while  he  i-*  sup^w^rte.! 
and  eventually  devote-;  him-;elf  only  to  the  chase  or  to  comhatini:  wild  ani- 
mals.    It  may  he  said  that  this  condition  of  wife  an«i  chiMren  is  the  most 

^  "  Kjiloirirevrhichte  .lor  Meiisclihcit  in  ihn'in  ori^anist^hen  Aiin)au."  von  Jaliu** 
LipiMTt.  SiiUtic.irr.  Is.sT.     Zwt'i  r.ilii<i»\  Uand  I,  pp.  r»4  flf. 
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widespread  of  social  phenomena.  Not  only  do  all  culture  peoples  who 
liaTe  developed  the  famUy  from  the  community  or  the  tribe  show  from  that 
time  to  the  present  this  economic  state  of  things,  but  primitive  tribes  have 
gradually  brought  about  the  enslavement  of  woman,  and  without  the  aid  of 
oiher  social  influences,  have  transferred  the  labor  to  the  wife.  Not  only  the 
wife  of  the  negro,  the  Hindu,  and  the  Kirghis,  but  also  the  wife  of  the  pres- 
ent Slav  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  of  Russia,  is  the  misused  slave  of  her 
husband,  and  an  the  result  of  the  effort  to  escape  labor,  we  see  the  unwhole- 
aome  interchange  of  wife  and  child  labor  in  the  West  European  factories, 
which  would  make  greater  gains  from  the  laborer  at  the  expense  of  wife  and 
chlldf  while  at  the  same  time  they  lower  their  wages.^ 

And  in  another  place  he  remarks :  — 

Wbetlier  a  man  subjects  one  or  several  women  to  himself  and  treats  the 
children  as  an  addition  to  their  working  capacity,  or  whether  a  patriarchal 
community  under  the  leadership  of  the  oldest  father  devours  itself  to  similar 
economic  endn,  or  whether  several  men  appropriate  one  woman  with  a  com- 
moa  economic  object,  or  whether  finally  the  monogainic  family  prevails 
through  the  honored  relation  of  one  man  to  one  woman  —  it  remains  the 
tame,  the  family  is  in  all  it«  forms  an  economic  arrangement  on  the  basis  of 
the  sex  relation.* 

It  thus  appears  that,  whatever  the  family  may  be  to-day  in  civilized 
lands,  in  its  origin  it  was  simply  an  institution  for  the  more  com- 
plete subjugatioa  and  enslavement  of  women  and  children,  for  the 
subversion  of  nature's  method  in  which  the  mother  is  the  queen, 
dictates  who  shall  be  fathers,  and  guards  her  offspring  by  the  instinct 
of  maternal  affection  planted  in  her  for  that  express  purpose.  The  prim- 
itive family  was  an  unnatural  androcratic  excrescence  upon  society. 

Marrifvje.,  —  We  have  now  to  invade  another  "sanctuary  "  only  to 
find  it,  like  the  last,  a  "  whitened  sepulcher.'*  It  may  look  like  a 
strange  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  things  to  place  marriage 
after  the  family,  but  if  the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes  that 
characterized  the  gj'uajcocratic  stage  cannot  be  i>roperly  called  mar- 
riage, scarcely  more  can  that  stage  be  so  called  in  which  the  men 
forcibly  seize  the  women  and  make  them  their  slaves  and  concubines 
without  ceremony  or  pretence  of  consulting  their  will.  The  ori^'inal 
patriarchal  family  implies  marriage  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  im- 
plied in  a  harem  of  seals  on  a  rookery  under  the  dominion  of  an 
old  bull.  Less  so,  in  fact,  for,  although  we  are  told  that  the  bull 
does  sometimes  gently  bite  his  refractory  cows,  he  never  abuses  (►r 

1  *•  Die  RocioloffiHche  Erkenntnls,"  pp.  142-143. 
«i^iU,pp.  tK»-2:u. 
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^  kOk  and  eals  tiiem.    TbiU  f ujtctSob  it  ft^ 
f  cmaaaxm/*  tbe  onlj  beuig  endowed  irit&  a 
m  tW  image  of  his  Creator/*  and  often  aflfr 
L  \jj  Ids  deaiaendajits  into  m  god.     ludeed,  mtal  pdi 
L^r^fiited  with  tlieae  s^uUlime  uLLritidtes  I 
mmt<t-*'r    in  the  English  languagt^  biui  three  mtm- 
lyfte  il  Tiiltiatarj  miJan  erf  u  nian  anil  a  vro^ac; 

3^  fte  ad  cf  vdikl  of  a  man  to  s  wopiui«  or  of  a  woman  to  &  iDiUi 
j^  tke  caoMBg  of  -  -nan  to  nntta  with  a  man.  Tbe  Iksi  of  Hhm 
is  a  BHdber  or  "■  '  wuse^  and  the  corr^pondbg  verb  is  r«A«0> 

tite  ia  mott  ottwr  la&i;imgea>  The  oUuer  two  meaiiiag»  are  aetir^ 
fte  aaeond  hmm^  an  entii^lr  dIJfifreot  rerb  in  t]ie  Koinaeiciii  laai* 
goagea  (^povaer,  ^t^i.).  The  third  is  artire  and  tran^tirei  aii4  is 
fitlla  naedy  haog  mora  oommonl  j  expressed  hj  tlie  phraea  **  giTtng 
Hven  this  is  now  n»ore  or  lass  a  msttter  of  form, 
\  of  tltt  word  mama§e  tepreseot  an  eToIution^  and  the  diat 
tike  last  to  be  developed^  and  represents  the  greofteat 
matualitj  and  e  y  of  the  marrjing  parties  tliat  has  been  $Su^ 

lained.    The  ueekJivA  ai  first  chiefly  applied  to  the  maa  who  maniMl 
die  woMan  witboul  implying  her  consent,  and  has  imly  in  compam- 
tiTelj  recent  times  carried  with  it  the  idea  of  a  woman  marrrinf  a  ^ 
man.    The  third,  and  now  neaiij  obsolete  meaning,  was  the  ontjr  one 
that  tbe  word  possessed  thronghoat  all  the  early  ag»  of  human 
development     The  patriarch  who  owned  all  the  women  disposed 
of  them  as  he  saw  fit.      They  were  looked  upon  by  him  as  so  much 
value,  and  if  the  oxen,  spears,  boats,  or  other  merchandise  offered 
for  a  woman  were  worth  more  to  him  than  the  woman,  he  sold 
her  for  a  price,  and  marriage  consisted  in  nothing  more  than  the 
ratification,  by  whatever  ceremony  might  prevail,  of  the  bargain 
thus  made.     In  selling  a  woman  to  a  man  her  owner  is  said  to  marry 
her  to  him,  and  such  was  primitive  marriage.     In  later  stages  and 
in  different  tribes  of  course  variations  arose  in  the  nature  of  the 
ceremonies,  and  a  great  variety  of  so-called  forms  of  marriage  has 
been  described,  but  all  of  them  wholly  ignore  the  wishes  of  the 
woman  and  constitute  so  many  different  ways  of  transferring  and 
holding  property  in  women. 

When  the  protosocial  stage  was  passed  and  wars,  conquests,  and 
social  assimilation  had  begun,  the  women  of  the  conquered  races  be- 
came the  slaves  of  the  conquerors,  and  ultimately  the  warriors  also 
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md  many  of  the  other  men.  Then  commenced  the  period  of  univer- 
ml  slavery  with  the  qualifications  set  forth  in  Chapter  X.  The 
(jstem  of  caste  was  no  doubt  favorable  to  woman,  since  those  of  the 
loble  classes,  whatever  their  relations  to  the  men  of  those  classes, 
irere  on  a  higher  plane  than  those  of  the  lower  classes.  The  })atri. 
urchal  system  was  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  by  social' 
tfsimilationy  and  the  principal  effect  it  had  upon  marriage  was 
to  diversify  forms  and,  along  with  its  other  socializing  influences, 
somewhat  to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  woman  slavery.  Polygamy  pre- 
railed,  and  with  the  establishment  of  a  leisure  class  it  was  greatly 
ttrengthenedy  the  nobility  and  ruling  class  being  secureil  in  the  pos- 
MBsion  of  as  many  wives  as  they  desired.  The  enslavement  of  men 
ras  some  relief  to  women  from  drudgery,  and  harems  were  estab- 
ished  in  which  the  handsomest  women  were  kept  without  labor  and 
dways  fresh  for  breeding  purposes  and  to  satisfy  men's  lusts. 

Among  the  lower  classes,  and  especially  in  the  large  middle  class 
hat  were  neither  slaves  nor  nobles,  which  carried  on  the  principal 
ndustrial  operations  of  the  now  developing  state  and  pe<>])le,  mar- 
iage  took  more  rational  forms,  becoming,  from  considerations  of 
enforced  justice,  more  frequently  monogamic,  and,  as  was  shown, 
resulting  in  the  complete  mixture  of  the  blood  of  the  tw6  races. 
iVith  the  origin  of  the  state  and  the  establishment  of  more  and  more 
complete  codes  of  law,  marriage  was  legalized  and  regulated  and 
)ecame  more  and  more  a  human  institution.  lUit  when  we  see  how 
itUe  advanced  marriage  was  in  Greece  and  Rome  during  what  we 
all  **  antiquity,"  we  may  easily  imagine  what  it  must  have  U*en  at 
in  earlier  date  and  among  more  backward  races.  In  Ilonicr's  day 
he  distinction  between  the  first  or  real  wife,  presumably  the  one 
rho  belonged  to  the  noble  caste,  and  the  concubines,  probably  for  the 
oust  part  from  the  lower  caste,  was  clearly  drawn. 

Tli^  characteristic  feature  of  IIoiiu$ric  marriaj;<»-pr»»liiniimries,  in  i>erfert 
otMonaiioe  with  the  patriarchal  mode,  is  wife-iMircliafw*.  »' Women,"  iV., 
oiicubin'«.  had  values  set  n|K)U  thcin,  were  given  as  pri/^^s  and  bon^ht  lik** 
attle;  thfV  w<Te  mere  Hlavrs  and  tn»aU'd  as  such.  A  wife,  on  th«'  oth«T 
>and,  ^a«  r»*j;iilarly  Ronglit  with  gifts,  tliat  is.  was  !>oni;ht  in  a  innn*  fnrnial 
ml  distinctivp  way.  .  .  .  The  father's  power  was  very  ^n^at  :  to  him  tlie 
Isoghier  bt»lon'^'p«l,  and  he  promised  ami  married  her  with  no  th<>uj;ht  <»f  her 
vn  feeling  in  the  matter.^ 

» ••  H«»ni^ric  S«»ciety.  A  S<K-iolo",ri(»al  Study  of  the  Iliad  an<l  Olysney/'hy  Albert 
•n<iwmy  KeUer,  New  York.  1102.  i»i>.  JrJ.JH. 
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umber  of  ways.  In  the  protosocial  stage  this  was  accomplished 
lieflj  through  exogamy,  which,  as  is  well  known,  widely  prevails, 
id  although  showing  considerable  variation,  consists  essentially  in 
le  crossing  of  clans.  In  many  tribes  marriage  within  the  clan  is 
STerely  punished,  often  with  death.  The  era  of  war,  conquest,  and 
loe  amalgamation  inaugurated  a  system  of  cross  fertilization  on  a 
irge  scale,  and  this  was  adequately  treated  in  Chapter  XI.  But  one 
f  the  principal  consequences  that  followed  was  the  introduction  of 

system  of  marriage  by  rape,  in  which  whole  rac*es  engaged,  and 
romen  were  sought  in  war  as  trophies,  and  were  captured  for  wives, 
has  effectively  crossing  the  different  stocks,  and  greatly  strengthen- 
Bg  the  physical  and  mental  constitution  of  the  races  involved.  Mar- 
iage  by  capture  thus  became  a  system  and  was  real  for  ages  and 
rer  large  parts  of  the  earth.  But  with  the  increase  and  spread  of 
[ipulation  and  the  formation  of  states  and  i)eoples  it  gradually  lost 
B  serious  character  and  was  reduced  to  a  mass  of  fictions  and 
»DTentional  symbolizations.  Survivals  of  it  persisted  far  down 
ito  the  historic  period,  and  some  still  exist.  There  seems  no 
[mbt  that  the  '^  wedding  tour"  is  a  survival  of  the  marriage  flight 
illowing  wife-capture,  made  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  wife's 
^latiTes,  while  the  charivari  or  ''  horning ''  typifies  the  attack  of 
le  members  of  the  wife's  clan  upon  the  pair,  who  seek  to  conceal 
lemselves. 

Ethnographers  and  historians  all  tell  us  that  polygamy,  meaning 
olygyny,  or  a  plurality  of  wives,  prevails  and  has  pn» vailed  in 
early  all  parts  of  the  world  and  throughout  all  time.     No  doubt  it 

15  been  tlie  accepted  form,  but  the  substantial  numerical  equality 
f  the  sexes  requires  the  assumption  of  a  large  amount  of  ac*x;om- 
anying  male  celibacy.  Wherever  the  facts  have  been  ascertained 
»  prevalent  form  of  marriage  has  Ihhjii  able  to  prevent  the  coi'xist- 
ice  with  it  of  a  widespread  system  of  promiscuity.  In  civilized 
niotries  this  is  called  prostitution,  and  by  making  it  illegal  without 
iing  able  to  suppress  it,  it  has  been  rendered  Ikisc  and  dangerous  to 

16  public  health.  But  if  all  countries  are  studicil  it  is  found  that 
om  this  quasi-criminal  character  it  shades  off  more  and  more  into 
recognized  form,  if  not  of  marriage  at  least  of  sexual  union,  and 
lat  it  becomes  natural  and  harmless  in  proportion  as  it  is  more 
illy  tolerated  and  recognized.  It  is  certain  tliat  monogamy  does 
it  lead  to  its  abolition,  and  polygamists  insist  that  their  system  is 
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less  favorable  to  it  than  monogamy.^  As  in  civili/^  eoimtxie»  iJm 
form  of  marriage  is  not  allowed  to  result  in  propagation  it  beoiott 
a  case  of  the  complete  triumph  of  feeling  over  funciioiit  ajid  in  whjcb 
feeling  is  the  sole  end^  and  is  sought  for  its  own  sake.  Htp  hgh 
group  morality,  expressing  itself  largely  through  religiotu  Uieretoe 
condemns  it.  If  function  were  the  sole  end,  and  feeUog  h«l  lur 
right  to  exist  as  an  end,  this  coudonmatioti  would  be  altogether  jitsl 
But  even  this  sterile  form  of  marriage  majj  from  a  wider  siaudpeiisi, 
be  compared  with  the  wholesale  deatniction  of  geriu^  goiag  oa  iii 
nature.  The  phylc^netio  forces  ^  Btich  are  Irritpressible,  but  tbit 
must  be  a  limit  to  multiplication,  and  this  may  he  looked  tiiM^ti » 
one  of  the  ways  of  preventing  undue  multiplication  while  at  fti 
same  time  permitting  the  action  of  the  repmduetiv«  f  orces* 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  marriage  lias  a^^complisbed  its  |»firpetc, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  exclusively  the  producing;  i\ ;  ^  ::jaf 
of  offspring  and  consequent  continuation  of  the  race,  althoogktids  ol 
course  is  its  chief  function,  but  which  is  alsoy  to  a  large  eztont  quali- 
tative, and  secures  a  degree  of  variation,  crossing,  and  miziiig^  eon* 
patible  with  the  prevention  of  stagnation  and  d^^neracj  andiridi 
the  maintenance  and  increase  of  race  vigor  and  of  tibnoae  plgr sieal 
and  psychic  qualities  that  have  contributed  to  make  the  human  nee 
what  we  find  it  at  its  best. 

We  have  seen  that  at  a  certain  stage  rape  was  a  form  of  marriage, 
and  that  it  was  based  on  the  unconscious  but  universal  sense  of  the 
advantage  of  crossing  strains,  which  is  reen forced  by  the  charm  of 
sexual  novelty,  both  of  which  motives  are  equally  products  of  the 
biological  imperative.  It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  the  influence 
of  these  early  principles  into  later  stages  of  society  where  rape  has 
become  a  crime.  The  philosophy  of  rape  as  an  ethnological  phe- 
nomenon may  be  briefly  summed  up  under  the  following  heads:  — 

1  In  Utah  it  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  "  gentiles."  In  aU  conntries  it  l«  aliiirtrt 
wholly  due  to  the  economic  dependence  of  women.  Wiuiarsky  justly  remarks  {Revm 
PhUosophique,  25«  Anne'e,  mars,  1900,  p.  276)  that  "  in  regard  to  prostitution  we  h»T« 
to  do  with  a  regular  market,  recognized  for  the  most  part  by  states,  in  which  the 
supply  of  and  demand  for  virtue  exist  and  in  which  prices  fix  themselves  aocordinf 
to  the  laws  of  economic  mechanics."  Wliat  would  happen  if  women  should  acquire 
economic  independence  it  may  be  difficult  to  predict,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  pros- 
titution would  practically  cease.  It  would  seem  that  there  would  then  exist  a  demand 
without  a  supply,  but  in  practice  there  would  only  remain  the  general  fact  that  the 
sexes  demand  each  other,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  find  ways  of 
supplying  this  mutual  demand.  It  could  scarcely  fail  to  produce  a  profound  revolo- 
tion  in  marriage  Institutions. 
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1.  The  women  of  any  race  will  freely  accept  the  men  of  a  race 
which  they  regard  as  higher  than  their  own. 

2.  The  women  of  any  race  will  vehemently  reject  the  men  of  a 
nee  which  they  regard  as  lower  than  their  own. 

3.  The  men  of  any  race  will  greatly  prefer  the  women  of  a  race 
which  they  regard  as  higher  than  their  own. 

These  are  fundamental  and  universal  principles  of  ethnology,  and 
when  closely  analyzed  they  will  be  seen  to  be  all  the  result  of  the 
more  general  principle  which  makes  for  race  im])rovement.  When 
%  woman  of  an  inferior  race  yields  to  a  man  of  a  superior  race  there 
is  a  sulK'onseious  motive  i>robably  more  powerful  than  j>hysi('al  ])as- 
lion,  which  is,  indeed,  the  ins])irer  of  the  physical  passion  itself  — 
the  command  of  nature  to  elevate  her  race.  When  a  woman  of  a 
saperior  rai'e  rejects  and  spurns  the  man  of  an  inferior  race  it  is 
from  a  i»r<)found  though  unreasoned  feeling  that  to  accept  him 
would  do  something  more  than  to  disgrace  her,  that  it  would  to  that 
extent  lower  the  race  to  which  she  belongs.  And  when  the  man  of 
an  inferior  race  strives  to  perpetuate  his  existence  through  a  woman 
of  a  superior  race,  it  is  something  more  than  mere  bestial  lust  that 
drives  him  to  such  a  dangerous  act.  It  is  the  same  unheard  but 
imperious  voice  of  nature  commanding  him"  at  the  risk  of  **  lynch 
Uw  "  to  raise  his  race  to  a  little  higher  level. 

In  this  last  case,  therefore,  the  philoso])liical  student  of  races, 
llowever  much  he  may  deplore  anything  that  tends  to  lower  a  higher 
lace,  sees  reasons  for  partially  excusing  the  "crime,"  since,  although 
the  peq>otrator  does  not  know  it,  it  is  committed  in  large  measun* 
under  the  influence  of  the  biological  imj)erative.  It  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  brave  conduct  of  the  male  mantis  or  male  spider  in  his 
Eeal  to  |ierpetuate  his  race.  On  the  other  hand,  the  indignation  and 
fury  of  the  community  in  which  such  an  act  is  performed  is  to  he 
excnsed  in  a  measure  for  the  same  reason.  Although  the  enraged 
citizens  who  pursue,  capture,  and  "  lynch  "  the  offender  do  not  know 
any  more  than  their  victim  that  they  are  imjjelh*  1  to  do  so  by  the 
biological  law  of  race  preservation,  still  it  is  thi^  '  .;(onscious  im])era- 
tive,  far  more  than  the  supposed  sense  of  outraged  decency,  that 
impels  them  to  the  performance  of  a  much  greater  and  more  savage 
"crime"  than  the  poor  wretch  has  committed. 

The  terrible  |>enalty  attached  to  the  attempt  to  raise  a  lower  race 
bjr  lowering  a  higher  one  renders  this  form  of  race  mixture  very 
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rare.    Fortunately  perhaps  for  the  human  apeoiM  at  laige^tiunli 
a  fourth  law,  which  may  be  stated  as  followB : — 

4.  The  men  of  any  race,  in  default  of  women  of  a  higher  nm^ 
will  be  content  with  women  of  a  lower  race. 

The  necessary  corollary  to  all  these  laws  is  that  in  the  miztanof 
races  the  fathers  of  the  mixed  race  almost  always  belong  to  thi 
higher  and  the  mothers  to  the  lower  component  race.    What  the 
effect  of  this  is  upon  mankind  at  large  is  matter  for  speculation. 
Whether  the  opposite  would  produce  a  better  or  a  poorer  mixtnis  ii 
not  known.    That  it  would  be  a  very  different  one  there  is  litth 
doubt    The  difference  might  be  compared  to  that  between  a  nmlo 
and  a  hinny.    At  all  evente  the  process  of  race  mixture  that  hai 
always  gone  on  and  is  still  going  on  through  the  nnioa  of  man  of 
superior  with  women  of  inferior  races  is  at  least  in  the  nature  at  a 
leveling  upy  and  not  a  leveling  down. 

Male  Sexual  SeleUion.  — With  the  earliest  forms  of  social  aariai- 
lation  through  conquest  the  lowest  point  seems  to  have  been  reachad 
in  the  moral  diegradation  of  man.  From  this  point  on  the  ethical  as 
well  as  the  intellectual  curre  gradually  rises,  and  the  horron  of 
sayageiy  become  by  degrees  mitigated.  The  esthetie  sense  through 
which  the  female  mind  had  created  the  male  being,  including  man 
as  we  find  him,  was  not  extinguished,  it  was  simply  orerwhelmed 
by  the  power  of  the  new-born  egoistic  reason  of  man,  using  the 
strength  acquired  through  female  selection  in  the  subjugation  and 
domination  of  the  innocent  and  unconscious  authoress  of  these  gifts. 
Nor  was  this  esthetic  sense  an  exclusively  female  attribute.  It  ia 
an  invariable  concomitant  of  brain  development.  Beauty  is  that 
which  is  agreeable  to  sense,  and  its  effect  is  measured  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  senses  and  sensory  tracts  of  the  brain.  But  the  esthetic 
sense  is  not  intense.  It  constitutes  an  interest  of  mild  type.  By 
the  side  of  the  sexual  interest  of  the  male  in  animals  and  earliest 
man  it  is  so  feeble  as  scarcely  to  make  itself  felt  The  male  there- 
fore did  not  select  or  exercise  any  choice.  All  females  were  alike 
for  the  male  animal  and  savage.  The  only  selection  that  took  place 
down  to  the  close  of  the  protosocial  stage  was  female  selection.  The 
females  alone  were  sufficiently  free  from  the  violence  of  passion  to 
compare,  deliberate,  and  discriminate.  This  they  did,  and  we  have 
seen  the  result. 

But  with  the  advent  of  the  metasocial  stage  due  to  conquest  and 
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subjugatioiiy  inaugurating  the  system  of  caste  and  establishing  a 
leisure  class,  brain  development  was  greatly  accelerated  by  cross 
fertilization,  and  for  the  higher  classes  the  primary  sexual  wants 
were  more  than  satisfied  by  universal  polygamy  in  those  classes.  It 
in  a  sociological  law  that  as  the  lower,  more  physical  wants  are  sat- 
isfied the  higher  spiritual  wants  arise.  With  an  unlimited  supply 
>f  women  men  began  to  compare  them,  and  their  esthetic  sense  was 
iharpened  to  stimulate  their  sated  physical  sense.  Female  sexual 
lelection,  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  precision  may  l)e  called 
^yneclexhy  had  long  ceased.  The  advent  of  androcracy  and  the 
subjection  of  woman  had  terminated  its  long  and  fruitful  reign,  and 
throughout  the  entire  protosocial  stage  of  man  physical  passion  was 
supreme.  But  now  there  comes  a  calm  in  the  long  stormy  career  of 
man,  and  a  small  number  are  placed  in  a  position  to  allow  the  spirit- 
ual forces  free  play.  In  this  way  male  sexual  selection,  which  may 
be  called  amlrecJexin,^  arose,  and  this  has  since  played  a  considerable 
r51e  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

Darwin  did  not  overlook  the  phenomenon  of  male  sexual  selection. 
He  even  observed  cases  in  the  higher  animals,  and  called  special 
attention  to  the  ease  of  man.  The  following  is  his  princii)al  allusion 
to  the  subject :  — 

There  are,  however,  exceptional  canes  in  which  the  males,  instead  of  hav- 
ing been  the  selected,  have  Invn  the  selectors.  We  recoj^nize  such  cases  by 
the  females  having  l>een  rendered  more  highly  ornamented  than  the  males 
—  their  ornamental  characters  having  l>oen  transmitted  exclusively  or  chiefly 
to  their  female  offspring.  One  such  case  has  l>een  descrilM»d  in  the  onler  to 
which  man  lielongs,  namely,  with  the  Rhesus  monkey.  Man  is  more  jwwer- 
fnl  In  body  and  mind  than  woman,  .  .  .  therefore  it  is  not  8ur]>rising  that 
be  thoald  have  gained  the  power  of  selection.  Women  are  everywhere  con- 
Kioiuof  the  value  of  their  In^auty;  and  when  they  have  the  means,  they 

iThe  rarious  khwls  of  selection  play  such  an  important  role  in  nio<lom  dyriAniie 
^^^ogy  that  tbey  seem  to  demand  a  KiMH'ial  t4*rniinolo)^.  Ttic  phrases  **  natural 
nlecti€Mi,"  ** artificial  (wdeetion/*  "sexual  whN-tion,"  ctx*.,  iM^sidps iM^in^ t<M>  lon^  for 
DOBTftileiit  DM-,  are  not  all  fn^e  fn>m  ambiguity.  For  example,  wxual  scUs'tlon  d(H*H 
■ot  Indicmte  whii-h  sex  does  tbo  Hck*<*tinK.  hut  it  is  );eiierally  undcrsttNMl  that  by  it 
ooljr  female  selection  Ih  meant.  To  exprt'Hs  tbc  opfMisit*.*  it  \h  lUH'vHmxry  to  say,  male 
•enal  section.  It  should  l»e  p<»SHibl**  to  designate  cacli  difTt'rent  kind  of  M*bH>ti(in 
hy  a  iiingle  word,  and  I  tbon>forc  pni|M>sc  tbe  foll«>winf;  tenns  dcrivtMl  from  tlie 
Hrerk  wnnl  fiXc^tt,  selection,  and  an  appropriat«»  lir?*!  comixuifMit  expressing  tbe 
UimI  of  selection :  — 

On^e/^xif,  natural  sebn-tion;  Ul^rlrxiM,  artifirial  (intentional)  seb*ctlon;  vf/n- 
*eteTiM,  frniale  Hcxual  s«'bM*ti«»n :  amlnrlerh,  male  s«'xual  H<'l«*«ti»»n ;  ampfiecltxi*, 
DOtoal  Mrzual  selection,  at  cxplain*'d  liciow  (|).  :{*«;). 
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to  their  ofEspHu^  tA  T>olh  mtm; 
in  oi  each  race  of  ihe  Tnor«  attrio- 
ol  taste,  would  tt*iid  t<*  TDodify  111 
b  sexes  belonging  to  Ui#  nii?eJ 


In  the  undeveloped  state  of  male  tastes  the  qualities  preferred  h? 
mien  are  apt  to  be  mere  monstrosities,  a^  in  the  steatopjgy  of  the 
Hottentot  women,*  but  even  here  it  proves  the  possibility  of  prodnfu 
ing  secondary  sexual  characters  in  the  female  as  i^ell  as  In  the  main 
by  sexual  selection.  De  Candolle  is  the  only  atithor  I  have  ootiKl 
who  has  signalized  the  value  of  polygj  ny  in  securiog  fomalo  bi^xity, 
'  He  says:  — 

Polygamy  —  which  ahould  be  called  |xilyg>ny  —  is  a  natural  ^mimqmua^ 
of  the  abuse  of  power.  Along  with  many  hail  effects  it  ha$  thb  advifitifi 
that  the  population  of  the  wealthy  class  is  pliy?iicidly  ituprnvi^l  by  a  cvitiliQ^ 
ual  choice  of  women  endowed  with  beauty  and  with  health.'* 

Although  this  effect  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  leisure  class,  the 

nobility,  and  the  priesthood  where  this  last  is  not  celibate,  and  in 
more  advanced  and  somewhat  industrial  societies,  to  the  wealthy 
classes  generally,  still  in  polygamous  countries  it  must  be  very  great. 
Especially  the  large  seraglios  of  Oriental  Semitic  and  Aryan  peoples 
were  and  still  are  stirpicultural  nurseries  of  female  beauty.  Kings 
and  high  dignitaries  canvass  the  surrounding  countries  for  the  most 
])erfectly  developed  women  to  stock  these  seraglios.  Circassian  and 
Caucasian  girls  having  the  pure  white  complexion,  small  hands,  feet, 
and  limbs,  and  perfect  pelvic  and  thoracic  development,  are  among 
those  of  whom  Ave  read  as  constituting  the  favored  inmates  of  these 
establishments.  If  we  reflect  tliat  this  process  had  been  going  on 
for  untold  ages,  before  the  time  of  Greek  sculpture,  we  can  readily 
understand  how  the  models  for   the  most  celebrated   statues  may 

1  "  Descent  of  Man  and  Selection  in  Relation  to  Sex/*  New  York,  1871,  Vol.  II, 
p.  Xm. 

^Ibid.,  p.  :i20. 

'^  *'  liistoire  des  Sciences  et  des  Savauts,"  2*  6d.,  1885,  p.  129. 
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actually  existed  in  that  epoch,  requiring  scarcely  any  exercise 
e  sculptor's  imagination  to  reproduce  them  in  marble. 
e  fact  that  this  andreclexis  was  so  long  confined  to  a  numeri- 
small  class  of  mankind  accounts  for  the  great  differences  in  the 
ty  of  women ;  and  the  fact  that  this  beauty  is  a  secondary  sex- 
baracter  renders  it  somewhat  ephemeral,  so  that  the  same  women 
were  beautiful  during  their  reproductive  period  are  apt  to  be- 

ngly  during  the  latter  i>art  of  their  lives.  As  it  is  purely 
ical,  and  mind  plays  no  part  in  its  production,  this  element  of 
t>ility  is  also  wanting,  and  the  quality  is  in  a  high  degree  super- 
.  In  fact  there  is  some  resemblance  between  the  effects  of  male 
of  female  sexual  selection,  as  the  former  was  described  a  few 
s  back.  There  is  a  certain  unreality,  artificiality,  and  spurious- 
about  female  as  well  as  about  male  secondary  sexual  characters. 
two  processes  differ,  however,  in  many  respects.  Man,  for 
iple,  does  not  desire  women  to  be  larger  and  stronger,  but  pre- 
frailty  and  a  certain  diminutiveness.  He  does  not  want  cun- 
nor  courage,  nor  any  sterling  mental  or  moral  qualities,  and 
fore  woman  does  not  advance  in  these  directions.  Even  fecun- 
and  the  physical  development  necessary  to  render  it  successful 
lot  specially  selected,  and  under  this  influence  woman  grows 

sterile  rather  than  more  fertile.  In  short,  almost  the  only 
ty  selected  is  bodily  symmetry  with  the  color  and  complexion 
best  conform  to  it.  The  result  is  that  if  this  were  to  go  on  a 
lent  length  of  time  without  the  neutralizing  and  compensating 
;  of  other  more  normal  influences,  woman  might  ultimately  be 
^  to  a  helpless  parasite  upim  society,  comparable  to  the  condi-- 
of  tlie  primitive  male  eltMuent,  and  the  cych*  might  l)e  completed 
le  production  of  complemental  females  corre8i)onding  to  I)ar- 
\  coroplemental  males  in  the  cirripeds.  Tlnne  are  certain  women 
in  what  is  regarded  as  high  stMMoty  who  are  even  less  useful, 
thoy  contribute  nothing  to  the  quantity  or  (puility  of  the  human 
es.  They  represent  what  Mr.  Veblen  calls  **  vicarious  leisure'' 
**  vicarious  consumption,'*  devoting  their  lives  to  **  reputable 
ty."  In  fact  most  leisure  class  ideas  ttMid  in  the  direction  (»f 
ng  the  women  of  that  class  as  useless  as  possible.  In  Cliina,  as 
11  known,  the  itleal  of  female  beauty  consists  in  small  feet,  and 
atisfied  with  the  .slow  procfsst's  of  selrction  an«l  heriMlity,  arti- 

elam(>s  are  jiut  on  at  an  early  aLje  to  pn-vent  the  feet   from 
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growing^  and  so  far  is 
are  unable  to  walk. 

Notwithstandiugall  these  capricious  and  lintiatural  t^n den cie«|  mile 
sexual  selection  has  been  perhaps  upon  the  whole  beneBeial  in  mtm^ 
ing  increased  physical  perfection  of  the  race,  primarilj-  of  woineu, 
a  sort  of  female  efflorescence,  but  also  in  sotne  degree  of  men.  ^^ 

Wommi  in  Mistory.  —  The  aeries  of  infliieticea  which  we  have  1ie«4| 
describing  had  the  effect  to  tasbean  upon  the  hanuai  mind  tiie  liabil 
of  thought  which  I  call  the  androeentiio  wotUL  Tiew,  mad  tiua  has 
persistently  dung  to  the  race  until  it  lonns  to-day  Hie  snbelnteiB  oi 
all  thought  and  action.  So  universal  is  this  attitode  fbat  m  ] 
tion  of  the  real  and  fundamental  xelati<m  of  the  sexes  is 
new  to  those  who  are  able  to  see  it^  and  something  ^qpoatetoos  to 
those  who  are  not  The  idea  that  the  female  is  nutomll^  and  tmBj 
the  superior  sex  seems  incredible^  and  only  tlie  moal  Hbeial  mH 
emancipated  minds,  possessed  ot  a  large  skxe  of  biologiQal  inforia^ 
tion,  are  capable  of  realizing  it.  At  tiie  beginning  of  tiie  Kfetw^ml 
period  woman  was  under  complete  subjection  to  man.  Sm  bad  so 
long  been  a  mere  slave  and  drudge  that  she  Iiad  ket  all  tbe  lii|^bir 
attributes  that  she  originally  possessed,  and  in  cider  to  fosnisli  an 
excuse  for  degrading  and  abusing  her  men  had  imputed  to  lier  a 
great  array  of  false  evil  qualities  that  tended  to  make  her  despise 
herself.  All  Oriental  literature,  all  the  ancient  sacred  books  and 
books  of  law,  all  the  traditional  epics,  all  the  literature  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquity,  and  in  fact  all  that  was  written  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  much  of  the  literature  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  teem  with  epithets,  slurs,  flings,  and  open 
condemnations  of  women  as  beings  in  some  manner  vile  and  hateful, 
often  malicious  and  evil  disposed,  and  usually  etidowed  with  some 
superstitious  power  for  evil.  The  horrors  of  witchcraft  were  noth- 
ing but  the  normal  fruit  of  this  prevailing  spirit  in  the  hands  of 
superstitious  priests  of  a  miracle-based  cult.  Near  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  a  certain  book  appeared  entitled,  "The  Witch 
Hammer,"  which  received  the  sanction  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII,  and 
formed  the  companion  to  a  bull  against  witches  issued  by  him.  The 
following  is  a  sample  passage  from  this  book :  — 

The  holy  fathers  have  often  said  that  there  are  three  things  that  have  no 
moderation  in  good  or  evil  —  the  tougue^  a  priest,  and  a  woman.  Concerning 
woman  this  is  evident.     All  ages  have  made  complaints  against  her.      The 
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viae  Solomon,  who  was  himself  tempted  to  idolatry  by  woman,  has  often  in 
kU  writings  g^venthe  feminine  sex  a  sad  but  true  tA.*stinionial ;  and  the  holy 
Chiyaostom  says:  ^What  is  woman  but  an  enemy  of  friendship,  an  un- 
aToidmble  punishment,  a  necessary  evil,  a  natural  temptation,  a  desirable 
alBiction,  a  constantly  flowing  source  of  tears,  a  wicked  work  of  nature 
covered  with  a  shining  varnish?*'  Already  had  the  first  woman  entered 
into  a  sort  of  comi»act  with  the  devil;  should  not,  then,  her  daughters  do  it 
aluo?  The  very  word/<rminrt  (woman)  means  one  wanting  in  faith;  for  fe 
means  **  faith  '*  and  minwt  **  less/*  Since  she  was  formed  of  a  crooked  rib, 
her  entire  spiritual  nature  has  lH*en  distorted  and  incline<l  more  toward  sin 
thAn  virtue.  If  we  here  comiwire  the  words  of  Sent»ca,  **  Woman  either 
lores  or  hates ;  there  is  no  tliird  itossibility,**  it  is  easy  to  see  that  when  she 
does  not  love  Go<l  she  must  resort  to  the  opposite  extreme  aud  hate  him. 
It  19  thus  clear  why  women  especially  are  addicted  to  the  practice  of  sorcery. 
The  crime  of  witches  exceeds  all  others.  They  are  worse  than  the  devil,  for 
he  has  fallen  once  for  all,  and  Christ  has  not  suffenni  for  him.  The  devil 
•ins,  therefore,  only  against  the  Creator,  but  the  witch  both  against  the 
Creator  and  Itetleemer.* 

The  Hebrew  Bible  myth  of  the  rib  luus  l)een  made  a  i)Otent  instru- 
ment for  the  subjection  of  woman.  Bossuet  in  his  "  l5l^vations  sur 
les  Myst^ros,"  uttered  the  following  classical  note  which  has  since 
been  hurled  at  woman  on  every  possible  occasion :  — 

Let  women  ctmsider  their  origin  and  not  lK)ast  too  much  of  their 
d*licai*y ;  let  them  rememlwr  tlmt  they  are  afU»r  all  only  a  suiJernumerary 
bone,  in  which  there  is  no  Iwauty  but  that  which  (Jod  wishe<l  to  i)ut  into  it.* 

Among  these  characteristic  fables  we  give  the  first  pla<*e  to  the  one  that 
has  l»een  pn»m»r>'f»d  for  us  by  the  Bible,  and  at'conliiig  to  which  woman  was 
a  »condary  cn*ation  of  God :  she  was  formed  out  of  a  rib  of  man  which 
joAtifles  her  domination  by  him.  That  Is  pnjbably  one  of  the  most  ancient 
examples  pn)ving  that  a  tie  facto  domination  is  never enibamisse<]  in  proving 
iU  "  right.** » 

iTbe  ooly  ropy  of  this  work  that  I  have  Keen  is  as  old  as  14X7.  and  althou);h  it  has 
ao  Utle  pagv*.  fdaceor  date  of  puhliratioii.  it  beunith<^  name  "  MalleuA  MaleHrarum  " 
ao  the  ba4*k  of  the  cover,  and  pmperly  l>eKinH  witli  the  heading  :  "  Aiiolo^ia  aurtoriii 
la  malleuni  nialeficaruin."  Thts  is  pretrvib^i  liy  the  text  of  the  ))ull  of  Pojm*  InntN-ent 
VIII,  **««l%-er«iiw  heresim."  ThejiaKesare  not  nuniliertHl  and  pasMij^os  «'an  <»nly  !m» 
died  by  the  ni^fnature  marks  at  the  l>ottom.  which  consist  of  IcttiTs  in  alphalH*tieal 
orrler  anHimpaniad  hy  Araliir  nunilMTs  f^ir  the  ^enoml  hearts  or  nil>rirs.  The  al>ove 
pmmmt^f  or«*uni  ander  the  nil»rif  :  "  S^^uitur  <|iio  ad  ipsas  maleflras  demonil>UH  Re 
Hlbjicieoiihii*!/'  which  is  in  nii^nature  C  and  is  No.  4.  It  need  not  Ih'  qiiotiNl  in  full 
in  the  Ijitin  text,  lint  the  part  relatini;  to  the  ctyniolotry  of  the  wonl  fi'miun. 
Woman,  reads  thus  :  "  Dicitur  enini  fcmina  fe.  et  niinus.  quia  scniiH-r  minon'nihalM«t 
pl  iwniat  fidem."  Tlie  authorship  of  the  work  is  ascrilxMl  to  llciiirich  IiiHtitor  and 
Jafiith  Spreriip'r. 

•  **  f^terationn  sur  !»•*»  My»itcrcH."  V  S«'niainc.  II'  I^li'\ation.  \a  Creation  du 
•enind  •n'Xi*.    fKuvre<>«  dc  Hus^nct.  T<inic  qnatrieme.  Paris,  IMI,  p.  fiTtJ. 

sitaiiipl<»«ic/.,  ••  PrtH'isde  SiHinlM>:ic,**  p.  ls*j. 
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The  literature  and  thought  of  India  is  thoroughly  hostile  \a 
woman.      A   large    number  of    proverbs  attest    this    vidasjrntjui 
misogyny.    "Woman  m  like  a  slipper  made  to  order;  weatr  it  if 
it  fits  you,  throw  it  away  if  it  does  not'*      ^^  You  ciiti  JK*ver  be  sale 
from  the  cunning  aitifices  of  woman/*     ^MVoman  iss  Uk«  a  stmkt, 
charming  as    well    as    venomous/'      Hebrew    literature    bteatki 
the  same  spirit,  and  the  reading  of  the  Biliie  often  brings  tiie  etSm 
to  the  cheeks  of  a  liberal-minded  peraon  of  either  b€x.    A»l»taa 
magic  is  even  worse  in  this  respect,  and  is  so  erotic  that  it  is  utxt 
to  impossible  to  obtain  an  unexpurgated  text  of  the  Ai-abian  KigUtji 
Entertainments,  about  75  per  cent  of   the  matter  l^eing  expnii|^d 
from  all  current  editions.     The  androcentric  world  view  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  its  headquarters  in  India.      The  *^  Coda  ol  Manu  ^ 
reflects  it  throughout.     Aeeordiug  to  it ''  Woman  depends  daring  hir 
childhood  upon  her  father;  during  her  youth  upon  her  htubotid;  h 
her  widowhood  upon  her  sons  or  her  male  relativi«,*i ;  m  ii«£iidt 
of  these,  upon  the  sovereign.*^     "She  should   always  W  iu  gocid 
humor  and  revere  her  husbaudj  even  though  unfaithful,  iiM  a  gwL" 
"  If  a  widow  she  must  not  even  prou ounce  the  name  of  im other  tiion 
than  her  deceased    husband/'^     The    husband   always   adclraased 
his  wife  as  servant  or  slave^  while  she  nutst  addn?sg  him  as  matfti? 
or  lord.    The  same  code  declares  that  "  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
feminine  sex  to  seek  to  corrupt  men,"  and  forbids  any  man  to  remain 
in  any  place  alone  with  his  sister,  his  mother,  or  his  daughter. 
Even   at   the   present  day  in  India  free  choice,  especially  of  the 
woman,  has  nothing  to  do  with  marriage,  and  parents  and  families 
arbitrarily  dispose  of  the  girls,  often  at  a  very  tender  age. 

^lodern  countries  differ  somewhat  in  the  prevailing  ideas  about 
w^omen.  No  statement  is  more  frequently  rei)eated  than  that  in  any 
country  the  treatment  of  women  is  a  true  measure  of  the  degree  of 
civilization.  It  may  now  be  added  to  this  that  the  treatment  of 
women  is  a  true  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  androcentric  senti- 
ment prevailing  in  any  country.  It  might  be  invidious  to  attempt 
to  classify  modern  nations  on  this  basis,  especially  as  individuals  in 
any  country  differ  so  widely  in  this  respect.  It  is  a  measure  of  civ- 
ilization or  civility  in  individuals  as  well  as  in  nations,  and  in  every 
nation  there  are  thoroughly  liberal  and  fully  civilized  individuals. 
Xeither  can  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  claim  them  all, 
1  "Code  of  Mauu,"  Book  V,  Ordiuances,  Nos.  148,  154, 157. 
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18  we  have  seen  in  the  noble  sayings  of  Condorcet,  who  was  probably 
he  most  civilized  man  of  his  time,  far  more  so  than  Comte  who 
oade  him  his  spiritual  father  but  did  not  share  his  liberality.  In 
dacing  Germany  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  in  this  kisis  of  classifi- 
ation,  therefore,  numberless  shining  exceptions  must  be  made,  and 
ccount  taken  only  of  the  general  spirit  or  public  opinion  relative  to 
romen  in  that  country.  The  German  attitude  toward  women  was 
lerhaps  typified  by  the  father  of  Frederick  the  Great,  of  whom  it  is 
elated  as  among  his  sterling  qualities,  that  when  he  met  a  woman 
n  the  street  he  would  walk  up  to  her  with  his  cane  raised,  saying : 
'  Go  liack  into  the  house !  an  honest  woman  should  keep  indoors." 
Spencer  says :  — 

Concerning  the  claims  of  women,  as  domestically  associated  with  men, 
\  luay  add  that  here  in  England,  and  still  more  in  America,  the  need  for 
irging  th«'ni  is  nut  pressing,  in  some  cases,  indet^d,  there  is  a  converse  need. 
Jut  there  are  other  civilizeil  societies  in  which  their  claims  are  very  inade- 
luately  rt»cognize<l :  instance  Germany. 

To  which  he  ap{)end8  the  following  footnote :  — 

With  other  reasrms  prompting  this  remark,  Is  joined  the  remembrance  of 
I  eonrersation  )>etween  two  (Termans  in  which,  withcontcMnptuoiLs  laughter, 
.bry  wen*  describing  how,  in  England,  they  ha<l  often  seen  on  a  Sumiay  or 
)ther  holiday,  an  artizan  relieving  his  wife  by  carrying  the  rhihi  they  had 
iriththem.  Their  sneers  produced  in  me  a  fc»'liug  of  shame  —  but  nut  for 
he  artizan.^ 

Germans  as  a  rule  detest  American  women  for  their  initiative  and 
K>ldness,  daring  to  act  and  think  independently  of  their  husbands 
md  of  men  generally,  and  they  apply  to  them  the  strongest  term  of 
x>ntempt  that  they  have  in  their  language  in  characterizing  them 
IS  emannjfirt.  Woman  is  much  more  respected  in  France,  but  under 
S^ai>oleon  and  his  code  there  was  a  n^coil  toward  barbarism.  Napo- 
eon  said  to  the  Council  of  State  that  *^  a  husband  should  have  alwo- 
ute  power  over  the  actions  of  his  wife."  In  the  »»  Memorial  de 
•iaint4>-Helene '*  he  is  quoted  to  the  followini^  elTect :  — 

Woman  U  jriven  to  man  to  hrinj;  forth  chiMnMi.  Woman  is  nur  j»ro|KMty  ; 
wp  are  not  hers;  for  sh«*  ^iv«»H  us  chiMnMi  and  iiiun  thn-s  not  Ljiv«-  any  to  lirr. 

^Hm  is  th«T«'fori*  his  j»n>j»Tty,  as  thf  tm*  is  that  of  tin*  «^Mr«liiHT V 

in^U*  woman  cannot  sulFin'  for  a  man  for  that  puriK)-***.     Sh»*  cannot  !»«•  his 
riff  when  slie  w  hick.     Slu»  c^.ts^'s  to  b«*  his  wifi'  whrn  sh»'  can  no  lon^^rr 

UiutJce  (  •  rrhiclpltM  of  Kthics."  Vol.  II),  pp.  HL»-H>t  {§  Si»). 
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glie  Um  ddyi^u^    H&iy*  wbdcn  oaitare  does  not  srreMi  t^itlier  by  afv  orbj 
«if  ol  ttwe  iiicioiit%iitciieEit  fitxmld  therefore  have  fleTetmt  wives.' 

Qnty^  »  p»rt  of  the  oppressive  laws  of  the  €:odo  Napolfon  bare 
been  repealed,  bat  pabSic  opinicia  in  France  ib  far  in  advance  4  iu 
laws,  and  judgiiig  from  oatwatd  mdicatioiLg,  I  BliouJd  be  liidi!i«4 
to  ;^aee  diat  I'tmntrr,  next  lo  the  United  Statas^  m  the  mvA 
iufjtdj  elfilizied  nation  of  the  globa  In  this  I  am  only  uiti'nuj^' 
the  Tiew  long  ag^  put  forth  with  large  doetiioeritary  t;u])pi^rt  b} 
Gniiol. 

Tliioiii^iit  the  historic  period  woman  has  suffered  from  a  wo-' 
aistBU^  ijstematic,  and  tintversal  discnmi nation  in  the  laws  of  all 
eoonftriea.    In  all  the  earlj  codes  she  was  herself  a  hereditament, 
and  whea  she  c^ised  to  be  a  chattel  she  was  not  allowed  to  iuli«m 
property,  or  was  cut  down  to  a  very  small  share  in  the  e»Ut«.    Ia 
this  and  many  other  ways  her  economic  dependence  hae  botn  mtit 
more  or  lees  complete^     Letonmeau '  has  enumerated  many  of  Uicw 
diaeriminating  laws^  and  we  have  only  to  Uirn  th<^  pagres  of  the  h^ 
books  to  find  them  everywhere.     When  a  student  of  law  I  tfcludnled 
scores  of  themr  and  eould  fill  a  dozen  pages  with  a  bare  enumi'iauao 
of  sachash'''^  '•';-'*■';.'  ri.f^ijjtiJii  I:iw  of  Ktii:l:ui(l     '■  :nt 

to  law  classes  even  in  the  United  States.  All  this  is  simply  the  em- 
bodiment in  the  jurisprudence  of  nations  of  the  universal  androcen- 
tric world  view,  and  it  has  been  unquestioningly  acquiesced  in  by 
all  mankind,  including  the  women  themselves. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  word  woman  reflects  this  world  view,  showing 
that  it  is  older  than  the  stock  of  languages  from  which  this  word  is 
derived.  For  although  it  is  no  longer  believed  by  philologists  that 
the  first  syllable  of  this  word  has  anything  to  do  with  womb,  still  it 
is  certain  that  the  last  syllable  is  the  same  as  the  German  Jfaitn, 
not  Menschj  and  that  the  rest  signifies  wife  or  female,  as  though 
man  were  the  original  and  woman  only  a  secondary  creation.  As 
regards  the  Latin /e/w/wa,  while  of  course  it  has  no  connection  with 
faith  or  minuSy  as  stated  in  the  <*  Witch  Hammer,"  still  the  syllable 
fe  is  the  hypothetical  root  from  which /ecwndi/y  comes,  and  the  word 
signifies  the  fertile  sex.     Primarily  no  such  conceptions  as  beauty, 

i"M(?morial  de  Sainte-Hcfl^ne,"  Journal  de  la  vie  priv<$e  et  les  conyersations  de 
rEinperiMir  Napol^)n  k  Sainte-Helone,  par  le  Comte  de  Las  Cases,  Londres,  183S, 
Tome  n,  Quatri^me  partie,  juin,  1816,  pp.  117-118. 

2"  La  Sociologie  d'apr^s  rEtbnographie,"  pp.  180  flf. 
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grace,  delicacj,  and  attractiveness  are  associated  with  woman,  and 
ill  notions  of  dignity,  honor,  and  worth  are  equally  wanting  from 
the  conception  of  the  female  sex.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  many 
terms  of  reproach,  such  as  tcench,  hajg,  etc.,  for  which  there  are  no 
corresponding  ones  applicable  to  man. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  vast  network  of  bonds  that  have  been 
ccHitrived  for  holding  woman  down,  it  is  peculiar  and  significant  that 
ererywhere  and  always  she  has  been  tacitly  credited  with  a  certain 
mysterious  power  in  which  the  world  has,  as  it  were,  stood  in  awe 
and  fear.  While  perpetually  proclaiming  her  inferiority,  insignifi- 
cance, and  weakness,  it  has  by  its  precautions  virtually  recognized 
her  potential  importance  and  real  strength.  She  is  the  cause  of 
wars  and  race  hostilities.  There  are  always  i)owerful  female  deities. 
Minerva  is  even  made  the  goddess  of  wisdom.  Ever  and  anon  a 
great  female  personage,  real  or  fictitious,  appears,  a  Semiramis,  a 
Cleopatra,  a  Joan  of  Arc,  a  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  a  Queen  Victoria ; 
Scheherazade  with  her  thousand  and  one  tales,  Sibyls  with  their 
divinations  and  oracles.  Furies,  and  Gorgons;  and  finally  the 
witches  with  all  their  powers  for  evil.  Although  woman  is  usually 
pictured  as  bad,  still  there  is  no  uncertainty  about  the  supposed 
possession  by  her  of  some  occult  power^  and  the  impression  is  con- 
stantly conveyed  that  she  must  be  strenuously  kept  down,  lest 
should  she  by  any  accident  or  remissness  chance  to  <'  get  loose,"  she 
would  certainly  do  something  dreadful. 

One  of  the  arguments  most  relied  u[)on  for  the  justification  of  the 
continued  subjection  of  woman  is  that,  in  addition  to  being  physi- 
cally inferior  to  man,  the  differences  between  the  sexes  have  been 
widening  during  past  ages  and  are  greater  in  civilized  than  in  sav- 
age peoples.  The  investigations  of  Professor  Le  Bon  have  been 
widely  quoted  by  all  writers  on  the  general  subject.  He  found  that 
the  difference  between  the  respective  weight  of  the  brain  in  man 
and  woman  constantly  goes  on  increasing  as  we  rise  in  the  scale  of 
civilization,  so  that  as  regards  the  mass  of  the  brain,  and  conse- 
quently the  intelligence,  woman  becomes  more  and  more  differ- 
entiated from  man.  The  difference  which  exists  l>etwoen  the  mean 
of  the  crania  of  contemporary  Parisian  men  and  that  of  contempo- 
rary Parisian  women  is  almost  double  the  difference  which  existed 
in  ancient  Egypt.  Topinard  finds  the  same  to  Ik*  true  of  the  fossil 
crania  of  prehistoric  times.  In  certain  South  American  tril)es  the 
2b 
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sexe:5  scarcely  differ  except  in  sex  itaelL^    Ajccorelitig  to  MftnoyiTtiMf 
tbe  eraiiial  capacity  of  wameTi  has  tlirainisliffl  from  IVJ2  tuhicrentj* 
meters  in  the  stone  age  to  13ii3  cubic  centimeters  at  the  pnmeat  daj.* 
Accepting  these  st^tementa  aa  in  all  probubility  correct,  wiua  if 
the  leascm  tlmt  should  really  be  drawn  from  them?    Leu>iinn*ikii^ 
argues  that  the  difference  l>etweeu  the  Ufa  that  wom^eii  must  lr;wl  i 
roving  hordes  and  bands,  doing  most  of  the  work  U>  reliere  th^j  md 
for  hunting   and   war,   necessitated   stronger   bcKlit*s  tluui 
civilized  life  requires  for  women*     This  is  also  tl(mbi1i<sa  tTiie,aii3- 
civilized  woman  would  quiekly  succumb  to  such  Imrdsbips,    But  i^^ 
this  an  adequate  explanation  f    I  think  not.    We  mwst  tem^mhs!^^ 
how  mnch  nearer  Barage  man  is  to  tlie  gynt^coc ratio  stage,  in  wlikbi^ 
tliere  is  every  reason  to  believe  woman  was  neaiiy  tsqnal  in  gtren^Ui^ 
to  man.    If  the  prehuman  or  animal  stage  saw  the  excessire  develop  ' 
mtjnt  of  the  male,  the  eai^liest  human  stage  found  wonian  unchattged 
and  in  the  full  vigor  of  her  natural  strength,  still  choosing  her  mates 
and  governing  the  life  of  the  horde.    But  with  the  adveat  of  tb& 
andi^ocratic  stage,  while  woman  lost  lier  power  of  selection,  so  thai 
man  could  develop  no  farther,  the  abuses  to  which  he  subjetii^l  b«r 
soon  began  to  tell  upon  her  and  produce  degenentcj.   In  Chapt^^r  X 
we  considered  the  effect  of  adverse  conditions  upon  man  in  gvnrral, 
and  saw  how  the  status  of  a  class  might  be  lowered  by  insuffiojeni 
nourishment  and  undue  toil  and  exposure,  which  accounts  foT  tb© 
superiority  of  the  ruling  and  leisure  classes.    Now  in  the  androcratic 
regime  woman  dropped  into  the  condition  of  a  subject  class  and  was 
denied  much  that  was  necessary  to  maintain  her  normal  existence. 
It  is  well  known  that  savage  women  are  usually  underfed,  that  they 
are  allowed  no  luxuries,  made  to  subsist  on  the  leavings  of  the  men 
at  whose  table  they  are  never  permitted  to  sit,  often  have  no  meat 
or  fish  when  the  men  have  these  articles,  that  they  have  little  rest, 
must  carry  wood  and  water,  drag  lodge  poles,  and  care  for  the  chil- 
dren, besides  preparing  the  meals  for  all,  that  they  are  insufficiently 
clothed  in  countries  where  clothing  is  needed,  and  that  they  are  dur- 
ing their  entire  lives  subjected  to  perpetual  hardships  and  priva- 
tions.    Of  course,  as  they  bear  the  children  all  this  reacts  upon  both 
sexes,  but  in  the  long  run  it  affects  the  women  more  than  the  men 

1  References  to  the  works  and  memoirs  in  which  those  statements  occur,  as  well  M 
numerous  others  to  the  same  general  effect,  are  given  by  Durkheim,  *'  De  laDivisHMi 
du  Travail  Social,"  Paris,  1893,  pp.  68,  59. 

*  Revue  International  de  Sociologies  1899,  p.  005. 
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who  have  ways  of  offsetting  it,  and  in  the  course  of  generations  it 
arrests  female  development  and  stunts  the  growth  of  women. 

When  we  come  to  the  historic  period  we  have  seen  how  universal 

mnd  systematic  has  always  been  the  suppression  of  woman  and  her 

legal  and  social  exclusion  and  ostracism  from  everything  that  tends 

to  build  up  either  Ixnly  or  mind.    When  I  reflect  upon  it  the  wonder 

to  me  is  rather  that  woman  has  accomplished  anything  at  all.     The 

small  amount  that  she  has  been  allowed  to  use  her  mind  has  almost 

caused  it  to  be  atrophied.    This  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  all 

the  facts  enumerated  above  as  supporting  the  androcentric  theory, 

80  f ar  as  the  intellectual  achievements  of  women  are  concerned.     M. 

Jacques  Lourbet  in  his  "  Probl^me  des  Sexes  ''  (Paris,  1900)  says  :  — 

Let  no  one  insLst  longer  on  the  modest  contribution  of  woman  to  the 
creative  work  of  art  and  science.  She  suffers  to  this  day  from  the  ostracism 
of  centuries  that  man  has  imposed  ui»on  her,  from  the  network  of  exclusions 
and  prohibitions  of  every  kind  in  which  she  has  been  enveloped,  and  which 
bare  ended  in  ]>roducing  that  apjtarent  inferiority,  which  is  not  natural  but 
purely  hereditary. 

Professor  Huxley  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Times  relative  to  the 
failure  of  a  certain  lady  in  her  examination,  remarked :  — 

Without  seeing  any  reason  to  believe  that  women  are,  on  the  average,  so 
itroug  physieally,  intellectually,  or  morally,  as  men,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  obvious  fact  that  many  women  are  much  bett<*r  endowed  in  all  these 
re«f>ecttf  than  many  men,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  on  what  grounds 
of  jastice  or  [»ublic  i»ol icy  a  career  which  is  open  to  the  weakest  and  most 
foolish  of  the  male  sex  should  lie  forcibly  cK>.«m1  to  w<>m»*n  of  vijjor  and 
capacity.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lat<*ly  alH)ut  the  physical  disabilities 
of  women.  Some  of  these  alleged  imp(»diments,  no  doul»t,  are  n»ally  inher- 
eoi  iu  their  organization,  but  nine-tenths  of  them  are  artificial  —  the  pro- 
duct of  their  mo<le  of  life.  I  believe  that  nothing  would  tend  so  effectually 
to  get  rid  of  these  creations  of  idleness,  weariness,  and  that  **  over-stimula- 
tion of  the  emotions,*'  which,  in  plainer-sj^oken  days,  used  to  In*  called  wan- 
lODDem,  than  a  fair  share  of  healthy  work,  din»cte<i  toward  a  definite  object, 
combined  with  an  equally  fair  share  of  healthy  play,  during  the  years  of 
adolescence ;  and  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  th<»  ac<iuin»ments  of 
an  average  medical  practitioner,  will  find  it  hardest  to  believe  that  the  attempt 
to  reach  that  standard  is  likely  to  prove  exhausting  to  an  ordinarily  intelli- 
gent and  well-educated  young  woman. ^ 

It  would  seem  that  the  treatment  that  woman  has  received  and 
•till  receives  under  the  operation  of  the  androcentric  world  view  is 

» Popular  Science  Monthly,  Vol.  V,  October,  1874,  p.  764. 
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amply  suflBlcieiit  of  itself  to  account  for  all  the  olMief ved  difTtieMei 
between  the  sexes  }>hy3ically  and  mentally,  and  tli^t  ilie  wideiijDgdf 
those  differences  during  the  historic  period  is  abtinUaotlj  aeeountid 
for  by  the  &ot  that  the  gynE^octratie  stage  persisted  f^ar  into  tte 
human  period^  during  which  wom^i  weie  the  eqtuib  of  mmt 
in  respect  of  certain  embellidinientB  attending  male 
to  prolonged  female  sexual  selection  i»  gyn^tada.    WImi  tiib  w» 
withdrawn  man  ceased  to  advance  and  WQiaian  began  to  deifiaa 
under  the  depressing  effects  of  male  abuse.    But  tiieie  was  amillHr 
element  that  contributed  in  the  main  to  the  same  reaottb    Tlua  was 
male  sexual  selection  or  andredexisi  which,  as  we  haire  seen^  was 
confined  to  physical  charactersy  and  while  it  has  giTsn  to  woman  sH 
the  beauiy  and  grace  that  she  possesses,  it  tended  raUier  to  dwarf  hsr 
stature,  sap  her  strength,  contract  her  brain,  and  enferido  her 
In  these  two  principles,  the  first  dating  from  the  ois|^  oC  Hm 
archate  during  the  protosocial  stage,  and  the  otheir  dating  fram 
origin  of  the  leisure  class  early  in  the  metasooial  stagey  and 
therefore  in  operation  at  least  twice  as  long,  j^obabfy  nmny 
as  long,  as  the  entire  hi^ric  period,  we  certainly  haTO  n  smqplna 
iufluence  bearing  on  the  deterioration  of  woman,  and  n  more 
adequate  cause  for  all  inferiority  ever  claimed  or  alleged  bj  &^m 
supporters  of  the  androcentric  theory.    Indeed,  as  we  contemidalme 
these  factors  the  wonder  grows  why  woman  did  not  sink  still  Iowct^ 
The  only  possible  reason  is  that,  despite  all,  she  is  and  remains  tha 
human  race. 

Tlie  Future  of  Woman,  —  This  topic  does  not  of  course  properly 
belong  to  pure  sociology  except  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  reduced  to  i^ 
scientific  prediction.  This  can  be  made  by  any  one,  and  no  one 
would  care  to  venture  into  its  details.  But  such  a  survey  as  has 
been  made  of  the  great  field  of  sex  development,  biological,  physio- 
logical, zoological,  anthropological,  and  sociological,  can  scarcely" 
fail  to  suggest  to  the  enlightened  mind  the  prolongation  of  the  con- 
nected series  of  processes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  past  and  the 
representation  of  the  condition  that  is  likely  to  ensue  as  the  neces- 
sary result  of  such  prolongation.  A  single  glance  at  the  last  two 
centuries  of  the  historic  period  compared  with  the  centuries  that 
preceded  them  shows  such  an  immense  change  in  woman's  condition 
as  to  suggest  that  the  vast  downward  curve  has  more  than  reached 
the  lowest  point,  and  that  the  ordinates  have  begun  to  shorten.    Wc 
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^d  ouraelves  confronted  by  a  great "  ricorso,"  and  the  cyclic  form 
•^^'eady  clearly  impresses  itself  upon  the  mind.  Not  only  this,  but 
^  closer  scrutiny  reveals  the  fact  that  the  curve  does  not  lie  wholly 
'^  the  same  plane,  and  that  the  figure  has  three  dimensions.  In 
^^ler  words,  it  is  not  a  cycle  or  circle,  but  a  spiral,  and  the  ends 
^ill  never  meet  and  restore  a  true  gynaecocracy.  With  the  comple- 
^tm  of  a  revolution  both  man  and  woman  will  find  themselves  on  a 
'^r  higher  plane,  and  in  a  stage  that,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  may 
l>e  called  gynandrocratic^  a  stage  in  which  both  man  and  woman 
^hall  be  free  to  rule  themselves. 

But  all  this  is  after  all  an  anticipation,  since  the  rapid  upward 
<lirection  of  the  curve  late  in  the  historic  period  is  wholly  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  sociogenetic  forces  to  l)e  considered  in  the  next  chap- 
ter, and  the  full  nature  of  this  influence  cannot  be  clearly  perceived 
until  these  forces  have  been  studied  and  analyzed.  We  are  here 
only  concerned  with  the  phylogenetic  forces,  and  it  is  their  influence 
that  we  have  thus  far  sought  to  explain. 

Recapitulation,  —  It  may  be  advantageous  briefly  to  recapitulate 
Ibis  necessarily  prolonged  survey  of  the  gynaecocentric  theory. 
Many  of  the  heads  are,  it  is  true,  sufficiently  self-explaining,  and 
1  glance  at  them  in  their  order  will  recall  the  steps  in  the  chain 
of  events,  but  others  are  more  obscure,  and  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
^hole  field,  though  needless  for  some,  will  l)e  useful  to  others. 

First  of  all,  it  was  found  that  all  organisius,  whether  unicellular 
Or  multicellular,  are  capable  not  only  of  supplying  the  waste  of  their 
^iilMtanoe  through  nutrition  proper,  but  also  of  that  form  of  nutri- 
tion which  goes  beyond  the  individual  (ultra-nutrition)  and  carries  the 
{irocess  into  another  individual  (ultro-nutrition),  and  this  is  calh*d 
^rjfroduction. 

In  the  second  place,  the  manifest  advantage  of  crossing  strains  and 
infusing  into  life  elements  that  come  from  outside  the  organism,  or 
'^ven  from  a  Sjjecialized  organ  of  the  same  organism,  was  seized 
upon  by  natural  selection,  and  a  prwoss  was  inaugurated  that  is 
called  fed ilizftt ion y  first  through  an  organ  belonging  to  the  organism 
itself  (hermajthrwlitism),  and  then  by  the  detachment  of  this  organ 
and  its  erection  into  an  independent,  but  miniature  organism  wholly 
unlike  the  primary  one.  This  la.st  was  at  first  parasiti(^  upon  the 
primary  organism,  then  complemental  to  it  and  carried  about  in 
a  sac  pro%'ided  for  the  purpose.     Its  sin4»lest  form  was  a  s;uj  filh*d 
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with  gpernmtozoa  in  a  liquid  or  gelatinoud  mediniQ.  Lftte?  ii  «ii 
endowed  with  an  ephemt^ral  independent  exiatene*?^  and  m  ftdjuitfd 
that  its  contained  sperm  cella  were  at  the  proper  tiio«  tmm^it  mta 
contact  with  the  germ  cells  of  the  orgaaimn  profvtsr.  Thti  fnftOiiing 
organ  or  miniature  sperm  sac  was  the  primitive  form  of  wlat  iti!^ 
sequeutly  developed  into  the  male  sex,  the  femali)  sex  being  tk 
tirgauisTn  proper,  which  remained  practifjially  imcbangrd,  Tk 
remaining  steps  in  the  entire  process  coumted  tber^foro  i&  tht  ml^ 
aeqnent  modification  and  creation,  a&  it  were,  of  the  male  oi^c^^i^ 

The  development  of  a  male  organism  out  of  this  formk^t  *pefm 
saci  or  testiclei  was  accomplished  through  the  eontinuous  «el«ttioii 
by  the  organism  proper,  ultimately  called  the  ftsmale^  of  siidi  tsnOk 
among  many  varying  forms  of  the  fertilizing  age^ni  &$  hmt&xuioimti. 
to  the  tastes  or  vaguely-felt  preferences  of  the  orgaotaiB,  and  ^ 
exclusion  of  all  other  forms  from  a!iy  jjart  in  the  process  ol  feitiliii* 
tion.     The  peculiarities  of  form  thus  selM*ted  are  traasmitt^  bj 
heredity  and,  while  they  do  not  affect  the  female,  they  transfotoi 
the  male  in  harmony  with  these  preferences  of  the  female  or  orgstn- 
ism  proper.     As  the  male  fertilizer  is  a  product  of  reprodndion  If 
the  organism,  it  naturally  inherits   the  general   qualities  of  tiiA 
organism.    The  preferences  of  the  organism  are  also  likely  to  bi 
a  form  similar  tn  itself.     The  organism,  or  female,  therefore,  Ut«r- 
nllv  fn^^ti'^  ilij>  iikJiTs'  Hi  if>i  ttww  ]}n'.'vj(\.  rind  fruTu   ',\   ■^hriTif'T.^^'i  i^'^o  n 
gradually  assumes  a  definite  form  agreeing  in  general  characteristics 
with  that  of  the  original  organism.     There  is  no  other  reason  why 
the  male  should  in  the  least  resemble  the  female,  and  but  for  these 
causes  a  male  animal  might  belong  to  an  entirely  different  type  from 
the  female.     Even  as  it  is  the  resemblance  is  often  not  close  and  the 
sexes  differ  enormously. 

The  introduction  of  fertilization  in  connection  with  reproduction 
was  gradual  and  was  not  at  first  at  all  necessary  to  it.  It  came  in 
at  the  outset  as  an  occasional  resort  for  infusing  new  elements  after 
a  long  series  of  generations  through  normal  reproduction.  This 
occasional  fertilization  is  called  the  alternation  of  generations.  It 
is  common  to  many  of  the  lower  organisms  and  to  all  plants,  repro- 
duction by  buds  being  the  normal  form,  and  that  by  seeds  being  the 
result  of  fertilization.  So  great  was  the  advantage  of  fertilization 
that  in  the  animal  kingdom  it  first  came  to  accompany  each  separate 
act  of  reproduction,  and  finally  became  a  condition  to  reproduction 
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itself.  From  the  fact  that  such  is  the  case  in  all  the  higher  animals^ 
which  are  the  ones  best  known  to  all,  the  error  arose  that  fertiliza- 
tion is  an  essential  part  of  reproduction,  and  that  sex  is  necessary 
to  reproduction,  an  error  difficult  to  dislodge. 

The  male  having  been  thus  created  at  a  comparatively  late  period 
in  the  history  of  organic  life,  it  soon  advanced  under  the  influences 
described  and  began  to  assume  more  or  less  the  form  and  character 
of  the  primary  organism,  which  is  then  called  the  female.  It  lost 
its  character  of  a  formless  mass  of  sperm  cells  and  assumed  definite 
shape.  For  a  long  time  it  did  not  exist  for  itself,  but  simply  for  its 
function,  and  was  exceedingly  small,  frail,  and  ephemeral,  often  }>os- 
sessing  no  organs  of  nutrition  or  powers  of  self-preservation,  and 
perishing  as  soon  as  it  liad  performed  its  function,  or  without  ]>er- 
forming  it,  if  not  selected  from  among  a  multitude  of  males.  This 
•election  of  the  best  examples  and  rejection  of  the  inferior  ones 
caused  the  male  to  rise  in  the  scale  and  resemble  more  and  more  the 
primary  organism,  or  female.  But  other  qualities  were  also  selected 
than  those  that  the  female  possessed  This  was  due  to  the  early 
development  of  the  esthetic  faculty  in  the  female,  and  these  qualities 
were  in  the  nature  of  embellishments.  The  male,  therefore,  while 
approaching  the  form  and  stature  of  the  female,  l>egiin  to  differ  from 
her  in  these  esthetic  qualities.  The  result  was  that  in  the  two  high- 
est classes  of  animals,  birds  and  uiamiiials,  the  male  Ix'canie  in  many 
cases,  but  not  in  all,  highly  ornamental,  and  endowed  with  numerous 
peculiar  organs,  called  seconchiry  sexual  charactcTs.  To  further 
selection  a  plurality  of  males  often  occurred,  and  these  lK»canie  rivals 
for  female  favor.  This  led  to  kittles  amonj^  the  males,  which  further 
develojied  the  latter,  especially  in  the  direction  of  size,  strength, 
weapons  of  offense,  and  general  ti^htinj^  ca[)aeity.  These  qualities 
were  never  used  to  force  the  female  into  submission,  but  always  and 
solely  to  gain  her  favor  an<l  insure  the  selection  of  the  successful 
rivals.  In  many  birds  and  mammals  thes(»  qualities  thus  U'came 
greatly  over-develoj)ed,  resulting  in  what  I  have  called  male  elH«>- 
rescence.  To  a  considerable  extent,  but  less  than  in  many  <»ther 
species,  the  immediate  ancestors  of  man  ])Ossesse(l  tliis  over-(lcvch»|>- 
ment  of  the  male,  an<l  in  most  j)rimate8  the  male  is  larger,  .stn»nj,'«T, 
and  more  highly  ornamented  than  the  fenuile. 

Wht^n  the  human  race  finally  appearetl  thron^'h  ^aadual  emer- 
gence from  the  great  simian  stock,  this  ditTerence  in  the  sexes  ex- 
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istedy  and  sexual  selection  was  still  gt>ing  on,  FrimtiiTe 
though  somewhat  smaller,  pbjsicallj  weaker,  and  «sthaticaJlj 
plainer  than  man^  still  possessed  the  power  of  selection,  and  wns 
mistress  of  the  kinship  group.  Neither  sex  bad  any  mom  idea  of 
the  connection  between  fertilization  and  reproduction  than  do  aui^ 
mals,  and  therefore  the  mother  alone  claimed  and  cared  for  thir  ofp 
spring,  as  is  done  tl^ranghout  the  animal  kingdom  below  man.  So 
long  as  this  state  of  things  endured  the  race  remained  In  the  stig« 
called  gynsBCOcracj,  or  female  rule.  That  this  was  a  veiy  lot|^ 
stage  is  attested  by  a  great  number  of  facts,  many  of  which  hare 
been  considered. 

As  it  was  bndn  development  which  alone  made  man  out  of  ai 
animal  by  enabling  him  to  break  oTcr  faiinal  barriera  and  ovfi^ 
spread  the  globe,  bo  it  was  brain  development  that  tinally  BUgj^Mel 
the  causal  nexus  between  fertilization  and  reproduction,  and  ]«d  to 
the  recognition  by  man  of  his  paternity  and  joint  proprielonlitp 
with  woman  in  the  offspring  of  their  loins.  This  produced  a  pt^ 
found  social  resolution,  overthrew  the  authority  of  womaUf  d^ 
stroyed  her  power  of  selection,  and  finally  reduced  her  to  the 
condition  of  a  mere  slave  of  the  stronger  sex,  alt  bun  eh  that  htrt  nut!t 
had  been  conferred  by  her.  The  stag^  of  gynwoooTBcy  was  sod- 
ceeded  by  the  stage  of  androcracy,  and  the  subjection  of  woman 
was  rendered  complete. 

The  patriarchate,  or  patriarchal  family,  prevailed  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  protosocial  ^stage,  woman  being  reduced  to  a  mere 
chattel,  bought  and  sold,  enslaved,  and  abused  beyond  any  power 
of  description.  With  the  metasocial  stage,  brought  about  by  the 
collision  of  primitive  hordes  and  by  a  general  system  of  wars 
and  conquests  resulting  in  race  amalgamation,  forms  of  marriage 
more  or  less  ceremonial  arose,  which,  though  all  in  the  nature  of 
the  transfer  of  women  for  a  consideration,  still  somewhat  mitigated 
the  horrors  of  earlier  periods,  and  resulted  in  a  general  state  of 
polygyny  among  the  upper  classes.  The  powerful  effect  of  this 
race  mixture  in  hastening  brain  development,  coupled  with  its  other 
effect  in  creating  a  leisure  class  in  which  the  physical  wants,  includ- 
ing the  sexual,  were  fully  supplied,  resulted  in  a  high  esthetic  sense 
in  man,  and  led  to  a  widespread  system  pf  male  sexual  selection,  or 
andreclexis,  through  which  the  physical  nature  of  woman  began  to 
\¥^  modified.  .  Although  this  could  affect  only  a  comparatively  small 
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percentage  of  all  women,  it  was  sufficient  to  produce  types  of  female 
beaaty,  and  it  is  chiefly  to  this  cause  that  woman  has  acquired  the 
quality  of  a  "  fair  sex,"  in  so  far  as  this  term  is  applicable.  The 
general  effect  of  male  sexual  selection,  however,  was  rather  to 
diminish  than  to  increase  her  real  value,  and  to  lower  than  to  raise 
her  general  status.  It  increased  her  dependence  upon  man  while  at 
the  same  time  reducing  her  power  to  labor  or  in  any  way  protect  or 
preserve  herself. 

Throughout  all  human  history  woman  has  been  powerfully  dis- 
criminated against  and  held  down  by  custom,  law,  literature,  and 
public  opinion.  All  opportunity  has  been  denied  her  to  make  any 
trial  of  her  powers  in  any  direction.  In  savagery  she  was  underfed, 
overworked,  unduly  exposed,  and  mercilessly  abused,  so  that  in  so 
far  as  these  influences  could  be  confined  to  one  sex,  they  tended  to 
stant  her  physical  and  mental  powers.  During  later  ages  her  social 
oetracism  has  been  so  universal  and  complete  that,  whatever  powers 
she  may  have  had,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  make  any  use  of 
them,  and  they  have  naturally  atrophied  and  shriveled.  Only  dur- 
ing the  last  two  centuries  and  in  the  most  advanced  nations,  under 
the  growing  power  of  the  sociogenetic  energies  of  society,  has  some 
slight  relief  from  her  long  thraldom  l)een  grudgingly  and  reluctantly 
vouchsafed.  What  a  continued  and  increasing  tendency  in  this 
direction  will  accomplish  it  is  difficult  to  presage,  but  all  signs  are 
at  present  hopeful. 

Clahsificatiox  of  the  Phvlookxetic  Forcf-s 

Just  as  the  ontogenetic  forces  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word 
kungefy  so  the  phylogenetic  forces  may  be  summed  u])  in  the  word 
love.  All  social  forces  are  appetites,  and  the  two  primary  appetites 
are  the  appetite  for  food  and  the  app«»tite  for  sex.  We  have  seen 
how  the  latter  originated.  Reprwluction,  Inking  only  altro-nutrition, 
embodies  no  new  principle  until  the  stage  of  fertilization  is  reached, 
but  in  order  to  seeure  fertilization  a  new  and  8i>ecial  interest  had  to 
be  developed  strong  enough  to  imi)el  the  active  male  eh*inont  to 
seek  the  passive  female  organism.  This  interest  constitutes  the 
sexual  appetite,  primarily  confininl  chiefly  to  the  male,  but  filially 
common  to  both  sexes,  though  always  more  intense  and  aggressive 
in  the  male.  This  api»etite  is  properly  called  love,  and  is  the  origi- 
nal form  of  all  love  i*xcept  such  forms  as,  through  pure  ambiguity 
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o£  the  lirfliigiDrtie  fon^i  mosl  tlifntf art  ooft* 

iQi^  tfe  fOffOtt  fif  tbis  priemrj  mppotittTo  foroe  md 

itv  difentittatiuii  mml  apmalialiua,  mid  after  i£  ]iii 

:  lis  dmvaliTe  bruicliea.  Wa  imve  j 
foDovid  cMt  ti»p  pnnrtpol  cTtoU  t0  wliick  die  ]ibjlof^eU£  fontei 
gmr^  me  in  ^le  JiutB.il  wntU,  in  tli0  laeeBfeon  of  amn,  in  piisttl 
am,  mad  la  socne  exicac  m  ptevwiily  failj  »ocklf  and  hkbm  i 
list  am  sketdi  dxwed  ftliBast  bifofe  the  ongin  of  tlte  prittci]iil 
l)T^i^|ii^iT  ai  t&e  ntuo  tniok  bail  lieefi  g^ron  off,  aod  aome  nf  tbe 
l»|ioftiiit  «u!j  r«mifimiiOi&3  wer«  onlj  toiiiDhed  Q|ioa  liflilljr  ui 
€«l#r  to  ftToid  braJdiK^  the  main  thread  of  the  dlaeqatitan,  Wt 
thaJl  Qoir  pimeeed  mora  ^mthitimUj  and  look  at  tba  itibj^eS  tt\m 
abot#  dfwtiiiatd,  taktaf  maa  »  we  frnd  Mm  wiih  Uie  dlflSeremkbim 
in  its  picMffll  idvaiioed  wtiig^  and  &1ian  endt^aTtir  lo  reoogoiaB  tlw 
cnatire  i^rodiMTls  of  the  pliyto|ceiifitie  forcifi  and  arrange  them  m 
their  lo^eal  lalher  than  theif  aarial  onkn 

Am  a  ImsiM  for  their  sT^emalia  tr^imsnt  they  may  therafi^^  Ib 
named  atid  arranged,  and  each  prodofft  or  group  of  forced  tr^tml  m 
the  urdifr  ailoptpit,  so  that  nothi&g  esscDtud  maj  \m  OTerlookd 
or  omitted.  As  the  phylogenetic  forces  must  consist  in  different 
mcxles  of  manifestation  of  the  one  general  force,  love,  the  classifica- 
tion becomes  that  of  the  different  kinds  of  love,  in  so  far  as  that 
sentiment,  or  psychic  unit,  has  undergone  differentiation.  Thus 
viewed,  tliere  are  five  kinds  of  love  that  are  sufficiently  distinct  to 
be  separately  treated,  but  all  of  which  are  genetically  connected, 
and  all  but  one,  or  two  at  the  most,  are  derivative.  As  they  are  all 
trunks  or  branches  there  can  be  no  serial  or  lineal  order  of  arrange- 
ment, and  the  order  adopted  is  rather  convenient  than  either  genetic 
or  chronological.  The  special  reasons  for  preferring  this  order  will 
appear  as  we  proceed. 

The  s(X'iologist  recognizes  the  five  following  modes  of  manifesta- 
tion of  the  phylogenetic  forces,  or  forms  of  love :  — 

1.  Natural  love.  4.    Maternal  love. 

2.  Romantic  love.  5.   Consanguineal  love. 

3.  Conjugal  love. 

These  will  be  treated  in  the  above  order. 
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Xaiund  Love.  —  Natural  love  is  the  innate  interest  created  by  the 
principle  of  advantage  and  implanted,  i)riniarily  in  the  male,  to 
secure  fertilization  and  the  crossing  of  strains  and  thus  to  keep  up 
a  difference  of  potential  in  the  organic  world.  It  is  therefore  a 
typical  dynamic  principle,  such  as  those  dealt  with  in  Chapter  XL 
It  is  the  original  form  of  all  love,  and  all  other  forms  are  deriva- 
tives of  it  It  is  the  main  trunk  of  which  the  rest  are  branches,  a 
trunk  that  may  be  called  monoiXKlial  (see  siipraj  p.  72),  since  no 
one  nor  all  the  branches  together  tend  to  draw  ofT  appreciably  from 
its  vigor,  and  it  is  still  found  in  full  strength  even  in  those  individ- 
uals, mces,  and  jKJoples  who  possess  the  derivative  forms  in  their 
highest  development.  This  is  because  the  derivative  forms  alone 
are  powerless  to  secure  the  primary  ends  of  reproduction  and  varia- 
tion, and  however  much  a  refined  sentiment  may  deprecate  the 
necessity  it  remains,  and  seems  likely  to  remain,  a  necessity. 

The  fundamental  reason  why  natural  love  is  deprecated  by 
developed  minds  is  that  it  involves  a  mwhanical  adjustment. 
I>uring  the  second  or  metaphysical  stage  of  development  of  human 
thought  matter  was  held  to  be  vile  and  only  the  spiritual,  including 
mind,  was  considered  pure.  This  conception  prevailed  far  into  the 
positive  stage;  but  science,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  positive 
world  view,  teaches  the  8i)irituality  of  matter,  and  is  fast  disi^'lling 
the  false  metaphysical  attitude  with  regard  to  it.  It  is  tln^refore 
probable  that  the  purity  of  natural  love  and  of  all  the  adjustnuMits 
necessary  to  fertilization  will  ultimatt'ly  l>e  recognized  by  all  en- 
lightenwl  minds. 

Nev«*rth»dess,  most  philosophers  have  regarded  it  Jis  a  duty  to 
condf*mn  the  only  aet  by  which  the  race  can  l)e  preserved.  Kant 
says,  **In  this  a<'t  a  man  makes  hiniself  a  thing;  which  contradicts 
the  right  of  man  to  his  own  iM»rson."  *  Schop<'nhauer  explains  it  by 
the  a.ssumption  that  when  the  ** young,  innocent,  human  intellect*' 
first  learned  of  this  great  secret  of  the  universe  it  "  shuddered  at 
its  enormity."-  Tolstoi  wouhl  have  an  end  of  all  sexual  relations 
and  let  th«*  c<msequences  take  care  of  themselves!  lie  insists  with 
considerable  truth  that  this  is  true  Christian   dcx'trine,  an<l  says: 

J  ••  III  •li«»'*eni  Akt  ina<*ht  iiirh  eln  Mi»n»ch  fielhst  zur  Sache.  welchoM  dom  R«><*htp<ler 
Mtnschheit  an  Miner  eUfneii  IVnuHi  wiilerHtr«it«t/'  **  .Mptapliynik  diT  Sitt«-n,"  Ernter 
Then.  §  'r».  Siimmtlirhe  Werke,  Uipzij?.  1838.  neunU-r  Tln-il,  p.  HI  ;  IHiW.  Vol.  VII, 
p.  77. 

«••  Die  Welt  aU  Wille  iind  VorntcUunK'."  3.1 1'dition.  LcipziK,  U»l»,  Vol.  II.  p.  6X1 
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Ldt  w  MfpHB  iSiat  prrlMt  cfautttv.  tiimt  Clirisfcaii  iilnl,  b»  i 

I  kipfca^    We  aiioald  find  omaelig*  wapljr  m  ftaeoni  wHh 

i  •€  ^km  *iagi^  ol  whxh  m  th»t  tine?  vorid  is  Id  h&f  e  ftn  i£t>il, 

■      '  '  ^  ttiat  Hk  mm  is  gndiiAUj  losag  U«  1 

t  i  tht:  ttXtiMlioil  of  Hie  hontttti  rmaw> 


.  WTiteTt  Dr.  Geoff«  JC  Goold^  fieems  Ici  talia 
Tiev  wben  be  speaks  ol  ^tlb^  tmiTersU  fig4sif; 
tmA  seerecr;  the  mleni  eonteniiA  of  Am  mU 
fiorfiif  Klf;  Ike  , ;:^t  of  floul  al  soise;  tine  emiuiiiii^led  loMthin^ 
and  yefc  Saaig — sodi  spontuieoizs  emotiims  pohit  lo  the  fmeit  thttl 
God  also  €d^  Ofti  v^  J  too.'' ' 

OnBlc^  ahlwwgb  tbe  founder  of  the  pomtiTe  philoaopliy  d^tiiiai 
to  diipd  an  ttnt  mmatiir^  Qlost^m^  t^latfre  to  ths  M^etrtM  tnffl^ 
tade  of  an  iclatioBs,  kad  Mii  Uaadf  adlidfl^^ 
Belapliysieal  stage  to  free  kiaadf  from  their  intueoee^  and  lie  pfo- 
poeedaaofaitiODof  hkownof  OeTezedpiolileiB.  Hie  Giaad  Jkln^ 
Haaiaiiitj,  araat  not  he  leDdnted  iMVtal  hj  n^eei  of  x1^fodlMS*ioi^ 
hot  tills  mnsi  he  aeeoBBiptiahed  in  a  maimer  eoosislent  with  peileet 
chastity.  HeDeehii«hQldhjpaliiesi8»''<ofkeDer  eaUed^iHopa,''* 
of  the  Yirgin-lf oOer,  arwJing  to  wUdi  procieatiaa  ia  to  beeonw  a 
fanetioii  "exefaisiTdj  feminiDc^"  a  anrt  of  Tolmitaiy  parBimogeiiesii 
which  will  reconcile  mateniiij  wiUi  Tirginity.  Notwithstandii^  the 
namber  of  times  he  returns  to  the  subject,  not  only  in  this  volume, 
but  also  in  his  Testament^  and  the  somewhat  extended  discussions 
of  it,  after  reading  it  all  with  special  care,  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  precise  process  that  he  proposes  to  adopt.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  primarily  one  of  artificial  self  fertilization  with  the 
cooperation  of  man  at  least  at  first ;  but  he  seems  to  suppose  that  in 
the  course  of  time,  woman,  by  concentrating  her  attention  upon  it, 
may  ultimately  succeed  in  restoring  the  long-lost  power  possessed 
by  the  lower  forms  of  life,  not  only  of  parthenogenesis,  or  lucina 
sine  concnhitn,  but  of  complete  asexual  reproduction.  Needless  to 
say,  Comte  had  no  biological  training  for  such  a  task,  and  the 
"  Utopia  ''  is  wholly  wild  and  unscientific.  Still  less  did  he  realize 
the  effect  that  continuous  self  fertilization  would  have  on  human 

1  "  Df'S  relations  entre  les  sexes."     Plaisirs  vicieux,  p.  129. 

2  ••  Tlie  Meaning  and  the  Method  of  Life.    A  Search  for  Religion  in  Biology,"  bf 
George  M.  Gould.  New  York  and  London,  1893,  p.  169. 

«  "  Politique  Positive,"  Vol.  IV,  p.  68. 
*  Ibid.,  pp.  241,  276,  304, etc. 
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progress.  It  would  be  a  return  to  the  protosocial  if  not  to  the 
protozoan  stage.  Surely  it  is  better  to  trust  to  the  natura  naturans 
than  to  the  erratic  dreamings  of  philosophers  who  are  guided  by 
pure  reason.  The  deeper  we  penetrate  the  secrets  of  nature  the 
less  do  the  mechanical,  material,  and  physical  processes  seem  to 
differ  from  psychic  and  spiritual  processes,  and  all  will  ultimately 
prove  to  be  the  same. 

The  same  metaphysical  state  of  mind  that  has  led  to  all  these 
absurd  attempts  to  nullify  the  phylogenetic  forces  and  to  invent 
artificial  schemes  to  avoid  nature's  waj's  of  securing  the  continuance 
of  the  race,  is  res|)onsible  also  for  the  general  tendency  to  under- 
rate and  belittle  sexiuil  matters  in  society,  to  keep  them  jx^riK^tually 
in  the  background,  and  to  maintain  the  utmost  possible  ignorance 
of  them  on  the  part  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  The  reason  why 
this  method  fails  and  leads  to  such  unhappy  results  as  it  is  now 
known  to  do  is  that  it  puts  forward  a  falsehood,  viz.,  that  such 
matters  are  imimportant,  when  in  fact  they  are  the  most  vital  of 
all  the  subjects  of  human  contemplation.    As  Scho|>enhauer  says :  — 

When  we  consider  the  important  rdle  that  sexual  love  in  all  its  grades 
and  shades  plays,  not  only  in  drama  and  fiction  but  also  in  the  real  world, 
where,  next  to  the  love  of  life,  it  shows  itself  the  most  active  of  all  impulses, 
oonstantly  absorbs  half  of  the  powers  and  thouj^hts  of  the  more  youthful 
portion  of  mankind,  is  the  final  goal  of  almost  every  human  effort,  exerts  a 
fatal  influence  upon  the  most  im{M)rtant  events,  interru{>ts  the  most  serious 
occupations  at  every  hour,  sometimes  drives  the  gn»at^st  heads  for  a  time 
iato  delirium,  does  not  hesitate  to  disturb  the  transactions  of  statesmen  and 
the  investigations  of  savant^i  by  hrin^in^  in  itj4  love  letters  and  locks  of  hair 
and  slipping  them  into  ministerial  {lortfdlios  and  philosophical  manuscripts, 
pk>ts  daily  the  most  involved  and  wicked  intrigues,  dissolves  the  most 
worthy  relations,  rends  the  strongest  lN)n<lH,  sacrifices  to  itself  sometimes 
life  or  health,  sometimes  wealth,  rank,  and  happiness,  nay,  even,  makes  the 
honorable  conscienceless,  the  faithful  traitors,  and  Incomes  a  fi(*n(lish  demon 
seeking  to  per^'ert,  ccmfound,  and  overthn)w  all  things:  —  we  are  naturally 
moved  to  cry  out:  Why  all  this  fuss?  What  mean;!  this  rush  and  roar, 
this  anguish  and  despair?  The  simple  nif^aning  'is  that  every  Jack  hiis  his 
Jill.  But  why  should  such  a  trifl**  {>lay  so  great  a  rdle  and  continually  bring 
dbturbance  and  confiLsion  into  the  well-regulated  life  of  man?  But  to  the 
•erious  inquirer  the  mind  gradually  reveals  the  tnie  answer  :  It  i*«  not  a 
trifle  with  which  we  are  dealing  here;  it  is  a  matter  whose  iin|H)rtaiice  is 
fully  commensurate  with  the  z«miI  and  eagerness  with  which  it  is  pursued. 
The  ultimate  puqose  of  every  love  affair,  whether  it  be  playe<l  in  sock  or 
buskin,  is  more  important  than  any  other  purix)se   in   human   life,  and 
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ther^fora  mkogcther  worthy  of  tii6  pfofound  seriatiMiaaa  with  wbidi  it  h 
pr<]fiecuiod<^ 

The  power  of  natural  love  can  scarcely  be  eicagg^rataiL 

To  Uste  amoixjtis  pieasure?  [says  Letounjean]  wa.?  the  gTTL*At  pneenifMi* 
tioa  and  the  great  joy  of  the  isIaDdera  of  Tahiti  txud  iha  Society  h\m  To 
vairtlmr  eujoymeat  they  wauld  often  travi^l  irotu  one  Ulauid  to  «no4li0', 
and  ihvy  <5oneeivt?d  the  famoiia  society  of  the  Areoiis  of  wliicii  »  few  minli 
tuu^t  now  l^  sftid*  Ariiou^  tho  ancient  Mejcic^iD^  lite  Tety  «nci«fii  cab^ 
those  of  the  eleventh  Ct?iitury,  there  es:ist*?d  a  stt!t  fijilled  the  [xetiiiisi3i«%  llw 
members  of  wbich^  in  a  roimtry  where  tJie  women  w*?n?  nererthnli^  fiqiiiiv^ 
to  eat  apart^  fe&MeU  and  ilniiik  together  withont  distinction  of  mi%  wi4  ivid 
In  a  state  of  promitfcuity.  The  members  of  thie  st*ct  constantly  gafr  tlirjii* 
mktm  up  to  orgies  and  obscene  practicea^  tnlDgHijg  it  all  with  mliginxta  otsn' 
uouied  and  iriacriiiciHg  hnman  ytetlma.  This  i^i  I'Suictly  >^h^t  Ihv  Att^ii  di<d. 
aad  this  aikakigj  i^  an  arguiaent  to  be  iQToked  in  favor  af  th«  A&ii^can 
origin  of  a  peirl  of  tite  Polynesians. 

In  Tahlt]*  in  tlie  Marquesas^  etc,,  the  association  of  the  Af^oll  iMd  a  nB- 
giotui  eoJor.  In  many  eoun tries  and  among  many  rae«^  nmn  hm  tbtis  plwttj 
his  pl«ftMiros  aud  his  pa^btis  under  the  guardianj^bip  of  h^a^Tcii.  Tha  pod* 
ely  of  the  Arecus  was  a  fr^iimsoiiry  at  once  my^'^tic  aitd  la^iriotii  fli 
nitder  lh«  palnmag^  of  the  god  Oro,  son  of  Taarua.  thi*  Polyoeman  J{ 
No  otift  was  admitted  into  the  frateruity  without  dillieulty-  Afi**r  a 
noridaie,  llie  candidal©,  paint<?d  red  and  yellow,  mn^t  first  haTe,  in  th* 
Ciiee  of  Ills  future  colleaguos,  an  attack  of  religiou.^  dtjlirium.  In  a 
trial,  succeeding  the  first,  after  long  months  or  even  years,  he  would  aolemoly 
swear  to  put  to  death  all  the  children  that  he  should  have.  From  this  mo- 
ment he  belonged  to  the  seventh  and  last  class  of  the  society ;  here  he  learned 
souiT*,  dancess  sacred  mimics,  which  formed  the  ritual  of  the  Areois.  No 
one  oould  rise  through  the  grades  of  the  fraternity  except  at  the  price  of 
tests  and  new  ceremonies,  and  a  special  mode  of  tattooing  distinguished  each 
gnxde  i>f  membership. 

The  object  of  the  religious  association  of  which  we  are  speaking  was  the 
satisfaction,  without  rein  or  limit,  of  amorous  wants,  and  for  all  the  mem- 
Ihm-s  infant ioitle  was  a  duty.  Among  the  members  of  the  society,  all  the 
women  Iviiig  common  to  all  the  men,  the  cohabitation  of  each  couple  scarcely 
lastoii  num*  than  two  or  three  days.  Life  was  thus  spent  in  perpetual  feasts. 
They  celebrated,  they  wrestled,  they  sang;  the  women  danced  the  amorous 
Timoroiiif.  The  first  duty  of  every  female  member  was  to  strangle  her  chil- 
li ivn  at  the  moment  of  their  birth;  if,  however,  a  new^-born  child  should  live 
even  a  half-hour,  it  was  saved.  To  gain  the  right  to  keep  her  child  a  woman 
niu>i  timl  among  the  meml>ers  a  father  of  adoption;  but  she  was  driven  out 
of  the  assiH^ation  and  stigmatized  with  the  name  of  "child-maker."  * 

1   *  Pio  Writ  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung,*'  3d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1850,  Vol.  n.  pp.  608-609. 

«  "  1.1  S«HMt»loi;io."  etc.,  pp.  .W-58.  Given  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Moerenhant, 
•*  Voy;^^^'^»  aux  lies  dii  Gmnd  Oi^ean,"  1837,  Vol.  I,  pp.  481-^503.  Letonmean  omits 
certain  imiH^rtant  qualitications  that  Moerenhaut  makes  to  the  above. 
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There  is  no  accounting  for  what  the  untutored  reason  of  man  will 
do  if  given  free  rein,  and  the  above  is  an  example  of  the  complete 
triumph  of  feeling  over  function  aided  even  by  religious  sanction. 
And  although  it  has  usually  been  the  mission  of  religion  to  counter- 
act such  race-destroying  tendencies,  the  Polynesians  are  by  no  means 
the  only  peoples  whose  religion  has  tended  in  the  contrary  direction. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  than  to  mention  the  widespread 
institution  of  a  celibate  priesthood,  which  has  robbed  the  world  of  a 
large  share  of  the  advantage  that  it  would  naturally  derive  from  the 
existence  of  a  leisure  class.  Although  not  confined  to  Christianity, 
that  sect  has  extensively  practiced  this  anti-social  cult,  and  this  at  a 
time  and  place  in  the  history  of  mankind  when  it  produced  its  most 
pernicious  effects.  M.  de  Candolle,*  and  also  Mr.  Galton,^  have  suf- 
ficiently emphasized  this  truth. 

Another  indication  of  the  jwwer  of  the  phylogonetic  forces  is  the 
great  prevalence  among  uncivilized  i)eoples  of  the  worship  of  the 
emblems  of  fecundity.  Here  natural  love  connects  itself  sjKmtane- 
ously  with  religion  and  forms  an  integi-al  i>art  of  the  giH»at  volume  of 
religious  ferling.  This  subject  of  ])hallic  worship  or  phallicism, 
often  extending  to  ]  dial  1  ok  ten  ism,  has  a  voluminous  literature,  and 
in  many  i»arts  of  the  world  symlx>ls  in  stone,  in  bronze,  and  even  in 
g*)ld,  have  been  found,  some  of  which  have  found  their  way  into 
archoKilogical  museums.  Japanese  relics  of  this  cult,  now  abandoned 
in  that  country,  are  very  abundant,  and  Dr.  Edmund  lUicklcy  not 
long  since  compiled  a  somewhat  complete  list  of  them  and  i)rej)ared 
a  m«>st  interesting  and  instructive  paper  on  the  subject.^  It  is  cpiite 
uune<*essiiry  to  enter  into  this  literature  or  to  di.scuss  the  general 
subjei't  hen*.  It  only  concerns  us  to  jKjint  out  its  significance  as  a 
normal  fai-t  in  the  hi. story  of  the  race. 

It  is  difficult  for  civilized  i)eople  to  place  themselves  in  a  ]K)sition 
to  see  how  such  a  cult  naturally  arose.  The  irresistible  tendency  is 
to  l<K>k  at  it  as  something  abnormal.  'With  most  ])ersons  the  al)- 
nonnal  is  that  which  differs  from  existing;  an<l  familiar  things.  I»ut 
it  should  not  require  a  very  .strong  reasoning  ]K)\ver  to  ]K*rceive  that 
so  jwwerful  a  motor  as  natural  love  in  a  race  that  had  not  yet  ac- 

i  ••  HiAtoIre  t\en  fti  i*'iu-#»s  ft  di's  Savants,"  2«  «^l.,  ISHT.,  pp.  Uti  ff. 

s  '*  II«rciditary  0<»nius,"  pp.  'M:\  if. 

*  '*  PhaUicium  in  Japan,"  a  IHiwertation  preH«*nt<vl  to  the  F:uMilty  of  .\rtH,  Litcra- 
torv,  aofl  .Sc'ienrr,  of  the  L'niv«T«»lty  of  ('hica;;«»,  !>y  I-^ImiuikI  Itiirkli'V,  Chu'a»;«».  !>*'».'. 
Printed  bj  the  University  of  Chicago  Preas. 
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quiied  any  cxf  the  conyeiitional  ideas  that  now  prevail  with  z«f&nl 
to  it^  most  result  in  institutioos  in  some  degree  eommeusurate  with 
it  in  importance.  Wh^t  they  would  be  might  be  hard  lo  jMnfdki 
a  priarif  but  iv  hen  we  find  an  almost  umversa!  cult  based  oii  U$M  fftct 
it  is  not  more  than  we  should  naturally  expect.  At  that  stug^  eretj- 
ihing  tends  to  assume  a  religious  form,  and  there  is  uotliing  mem 
natural  than  that  this  should  do  so,  Neitlier  is  it  just  or  correct  lo 
call  such  a  cult  base  and  sensuaL  While  feeling,  no  doubt,  wm  a 
prime  mover,  men  had  not  yet  learned  to  regard  this  particular  form 
of  feeling  as  lower  or  less  wortliy  than  otber  forms.  But  all  tliai4 
phallic  cults  must  have  arisen  long  after  it  liad  become  tini  mentally 
known  that  these  orgatis  are  the  seat  of  fecundity,  and  th«r  gnjup 
consciousness  of  race  preservation  naturally  and  justly  olothed  ihen 
with  all  the  dignity  that  belongs  to  whatever  preserves  and  strea^Jim 
the  race.  We  can  imagine  their  ceremonies  as  largely  reflecting  this 
high  functional  sentiment  and  as  often  wholly  devoid  of  any  otlier 
feeling.  In  fact  there  are  none  of  the  Tnore  advanced  religious  tlut 
do  not  embody  survivals  of  primitive  phalHeism,  Se3t  Is  in  aoiM 
way  always  interwoven  into  all  mythologies,  theogonieSj  cosmogonies^ 
and  religions.  Where  is  there  one  without  it  ?  It  in  now  generally 
admitted  by  scholars  that  in  the  Hebrew  cosmogony  the  **  fall  of 
man  "  simply  typifies  the  sexual  act,  the  '^  forbidden  fruit."  Thai 
cosmogony  was  just  above  the  point  at  which  the  sense  of  shame  had 
come  to  form  a  part  of  the  psychic  constitution  of  man.  Adam  and 
Eve  were  naked  and  were  not  ashamed,  but  the  partaking  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  brought  shame  into  the  world. 

Buddhistic  and  Christian  asceticism,  aud,  whether  religious,  philosophic 
or  sensualistic,  pessimism  generally,  has  represented  the  beauty  of  woman  and 
sexual  love  as  the  baiting  of  the  devil's  hook.  With  unexampled  clearness 
and  splendid  analysis  the  great  Schopenhauer  has  set  forth  this  view,  and  if 
he  had  but  put  God  in  the  place  of  his  diabolic  will  (blind,  and  yet,  illogi- 
cally  enough,  superbly,  even  fiendishly,  cunning)  the  exposition  would  have 
stood  as  a  marvel  of  physiologico-philosophic  reasoning  and  description.^ 

Haeckel,  more  rationally,  and  from  the  highest  scientific  stand- 
point, takes  us  entirely  across  the  whole  field  of  organic  life  and 
eloquently  shows  that  the  sexual  passion,  everywhere  and  always, 
has  been  the  great  life-tonic  of  the  world,  the  sublimest  and  most 
exalted  as  well  as  the  purest  and  noblest  of  impulses :  — 

1  "  The  Meaning  and  the  Method  of  Life,"  by  George  M.  QooM,  1898,  p.  161. 
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If  we  once  reflect  what  an  extraordinarily  important  rdle  the  relation  of 
the  two  sexes  has  played  everywhere  in  organic  nature,  in  the  kingdom  of 
plants,  in  animal  and  human  life  ;  how  that  mutual  affection  and  attraction 
of  both  sexes,  love,  is  the  moving  cause  .of  the  most  manifold  and  remarka- 
ble {irooesses,  nay,  one  of  the  most  important  mechanical  causes  of  the  high- 
est differentiation  of  life,  we  shall  not  be  able  too  highly  to  appreciate  this 
reference  of  love  to  its  original  source,  to  the  attractive  ix)wer  of  two  differ- 
ent cells.  Everywhere  in  living  nature  there  flow  the  greatest  effects  from 
this  small  cause.  Think  only  of  the  rdle  that  the  flowers,  the  sexual  organs 
of  flowering  plants,  play  in  nature ;  or  think  of  the  array  of  won<hTful  phe- 
nomena that  sexual  selection  produces  in  the  animal  world;  think,  finally, 
of  tlie  weighty  significance  that  love  poMses.s<*s  for  human  life :  in  every  case 
the  single,  original,  impelling  motive  is  the  union  of  two  cells;  everywhere 
it  is  this  simple  process  that  is  exerting  so  great  an  influence  u{X)n  the  devel- 
opment of  the  most  manifold  relations.  We  may  indeed  asHei*t  that  no  other 
orgmiiic  process  will  liear  the  most  remote  com]>arLson  with  this  in  the  extent 
Aod  intensity  of  its  differentiating  effect.  For,  is  not  the  Semitic  myth  of 
E*-e,  who  tempte<i  Adam  to  partake  of  **know]e<lge,*'  and  is  not  the  old  Greek 
legend  of  Paris  and  Helen,  and  are  not  so  many  other  cla<«sic  fictions,  merely 
the  |>oetic  expressions  of  the  immeasurable  influence  which  love  and  sexual 
•election,  which  depends  upon  it,  have,  since  the  differentiation  of  the  two 
•exes,  exerted  u]x>n  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  world?  All  other 
I^Aiiuns  that  surge  through  the  human  breast  are  far  less  |>otent  in  their 
combined  effect  than  the  passion  of  love  which  inflames  the  senses  and 
mocks  tlie  intelh'ct  On  the  one  hand  we  should  gratefully  honor  love  as 
the  source  of  the  most  glorious  works  of  art,  the  loftiest  creations  of  ]K)etry, 
of  sculpture,  {minting,  and  music;  we  should  reeogiiize  in  it  the  most  )»ower- 
ful  factor  in  human  morals,  the  basis  of  family  life  and  of  the  development 
of  the  state.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  to  fear  in  it  the  devouring  tlame 
which  driv<*s  the  unfortunate  to  destruction,  and  whieh  h:is  cuusimI  more  sor> 
row,  vice,  and  crime  than  all  the  other  evils  of  the  human  race  combined. 
So  wonderful  is  h)ve  and  so  infinitely  ini|>ortant  is  its  influence  u|M>n  the 
soul  life,  Q|M»n  the  most  varied  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  that  here, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  the  "supernatural  "  etTt*cts  seem  to  baffle  all  natu- 
ral explanati<m.  And  yet,  despite  all,  comparative  biology  and  the  history 
of  organic  development  clearly  and  une<iuiviK'ally  lea<l  us  back  to  the  sim- 
plest source  of  love,  to  the  ajjinitifn  of  (tro  dilfennt  ctlh :  sperm  cell  (it\d 
g^rm  ceU.^ 

rommenting  upon  this  remarkable  i».'issa;;o  in  H;u*ckors  "  Antbro- 
j>ogeiiie"  at  the  timo  that  the  first  (Jerniaii  edition  api»oared,  and 
lortially  paraphrasing  parts  of  it  in  a  review  of  the  work,  I  said:  — 

1  **  Anthroptif^enie,  otler  Eiitirii'kehin'^Si:«"4<'liir!itr  «h«s  MiMi«i«lH>n.'*  von  KrnHt 
flaivk«-l  I>*ipzig,  1K74.  pp.  r^VV-iriT.  Vl»Tt«»,  uinciMrlwitt^ti*  uii«l  v«'rm»'hrt«»  Aiiriaue, 
Lpipzitf.  1H<)1  pp.  lVtl-VX\.  Wry  Hlitflitly  chaiiirtHi  in  the  fourtli  (M|iti<in.  The  la^t 
lliii?s  in  iipaced  letters  here  r»»a«l.  **  ir.i/i/#vnrii/i#/M«'/ni/r  ztr»>i*r  vern'hicd*ntr  tro* 
ttMch^r  Z^iUn:  Spenmellf  um/  KizcU*'  {ErutUfwhir  ChetnotrvpijitmiJt) ." 
2c 
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From  another  point  of  view,  this  union  and  literal  bkodijig  «f  (lit  wak 
and  female  prineipks  Is  not  ooly  t>i  tht}  hi^hej^t  liitiMlijCtUiLl  Lnt«i«Bt,  W  » 
cakttlttttid  to  awakea  the  most  lively  esthetic  sientimtfiiU*  NotiiiAg  matt 
poetic  or  romantic  tias  ever  heen  prtsented  to  the  huniau  fancy  hy  at!  Uie 
ficliDos  of  the  wotli  thao  the  umi-velloaa  reahty  of  ihlm  couitAhip  i>f  oelli! 
Th^  very  fountaiii-hcad  of  lovt  {Vrqmlit  der  Lieht)  in  nm^hiyd  in  %ht*  aflki- 
ti«8  of  two  celb  !  The  ruiiug  pass^ion  of  all  agiP9  ha^  ils  ultim^T  b)i»b<  k 
this  new-found  physsiolo^ical  iwcU  When  tlie  march  of  seicnc;c»  #haJl  tmv« 
^Xfiosed  the  fahie  basis  upon  which  the  present  ariLfici;iI  code  of  iodjj  itfrt 
reatHf  and  when  the  fears  of  those  who  can  imagirte  nothing  better  aluiil 
have  been  di.^ftelled,  then  let  the  future  Homer  of  Mcietice  eii^  ndl  tUm 
illicit  loves  of  Paris  and  Uelen^  which  whtjlm  great  natiotta  in  tiiitttiirif 
nun,  but  the  iawf  nl  wooings  and  the  heroic  Kienfices  of  th©  8|ien»^«ll  ^ksi 
the  germ-cell  &s  they  rush  into  that  embrace  which  %nnihilat«a  both  Usat  i 
great  and  advancing  rac«  may  tiot  jmrisU  frotn  tlie  earth  <  And  ber«  Ib^ra 
is  no  fiction^  there  m  not  even  sftectilatlon.  Both  the  idoiatiU  the  detail*  iii 
this  tale  belong  to  the  domain  of  catablbhed  fact,  and  rof^t  ii|iQe  Urn  W^ 
thorough  iicientLfie  Lnv^estigation.^ 

The  purity  and  nobility  of  natural  love  have  bwu  porct^ivwl  !ry  all 
truly  great  iniiids,  but  few  have  had.  the  courage  to  speak  a  word  m 
favor  of  its  redemptioTi  from  the  false  and  h  viK>critical  ckdiom  tiiat  ik 
phariaaieal  world  seeks  to  cast  upon  it  All  the  uiore,  then^  »!io!tld 
we  prize  such  sentiments  as  the  following  from  the  nobl^  soul  of 
Condorcet  i  — 

Wonld  nature  Jiave  lavished  upon  man  »o  many  charms,  would  ih»  hift 
enriched  him  with  so  many  sources  of  delight,  only  to  couple  with  them  dis- 
gust, shame,  and  remorse?  These  desires  which  plunge  us  into  a  volupta- 
ous  intoxication,  even  while  they  agitate  and  torment  us,  are  still  pleasures 
to  which  those  of  no  other  senses  can  be  compared;  those  enjoyments  that 
infuse  into  all  the  organs  of  sense  separately  or  all  at  once  more  and  more 
delicious  sensations,  lead  by  degrees  to  that  instant  of  delirium  in  which  all 
our  faculties  are  absorbed  in  one  single  faculty,  that  of  tasting  pleasure; 
those  pleasures  that  often  even  exceed  our  physical  powers  of  experienciDg 
happiness,  unite  again  in  all  that  moral  sensibility  can  create  of  delight 
in  tlie  union  of  two  souls  abandoned  to  each  other,  all  whose  movements  are 
mutually  communicated  to  each  other,  all  sentiments  blended  and  all 
joys  doubled  in  being  shared;  finally,  what  seems  to  exceed  all  bounds 
of  felicity,  each  enjoys,  in  addition  to  his  own  and  her  own  happiness, 
the  thought  that  the  being  loved  is  experiencing  the  same  happiness,  and 

1  Ilaeckel's  "  Genesis  of  Man,  or  History  of  the  Development  of  the  Haman  Race," 
The  Penn  Monthly,  Philadelphia,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  88,  April,  1877,  pp.  266-2&I  ;  No.  89, 
May,  1877,  pp.  348-3(i7  ;  No.  91,  July,  1877,  pp.  528-^48.  Also  revised,  combined,  and 
published  under  the  same  title  as  a  pamphlet,  with  a  preface,  Philadelphia,  1879,64 
pages,  8°.  The  passage  above  quoted  occurs  on  pp.  35JV-35(>  of  the  Penn  ifoaM/y 
for  May,  1877,  and  on  pp.  31-32  of  the  pamphlet  referred  to. 
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thfti  this  is  his  own  and  her  own  work  1  Thus  nature  has  united  for  man,  at 
one  and  the  same  instant,  to  the  delirious  pleasure  of  sense  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  delighted  soul,  and  has  lavished  upon  him  at  once  all  tliat  the  most 
diTene  sources  of  enjoyment  can  yield  that  is  most  intimate,  most  sweet,  and 
most  rapturous. 

But  a  calmer  joy  succeeds  this  delirium,  mingles  with  all  the  f eel ing.s  with 
all  ideaa»  and  spreaiis  over  the  entire  life.  A  tender,  sole,  ahandonnl  love, 
for  which  there  can  no  longer  exist  a  sacrifice,  arises,  feeds  on  the  memory 
of  moments  of  delight,  on  the  hope  of  their  renewal,  on  the  sweet  thought 
of  mutually  owing  this  happiness  to  each  other,  of  being  ca{>aMe  at  any 
moment  of  being  the  cause  the  one  for  the  other  of  pleasures  continually  re- 
newed ;  a  charm  which  no  other  form  of  bond  is  capable  of  calling  forth.^ 

That  such  a  tremendous  power  in  society  should  require  regulation 
goes  without  saying,  but  what  are  all  marriage  systems  hut  modes  of 
regulating  this  ]X)wer?  And  here,  more  than  an}- where  else,  is 
Bacon's  aphorism  true  that  "  we  can  only  conquer  Nature  by  obey- 
ing her."*  It  can  of  course  be  controlled  according  to  the  principles 
•et  forth  in  Chapter  IX,  but  cannot,  any  more  than  any  other  natural 
fdoe,  be  destroyed  or  suppressetL  It  can  only  l>e  directed.  But  it 
may  be  wrongly  as  well  as  rightly  directed.  It  may  \yo  made  to 
flow  in  dangerous  as  well  as  in  safe  channels.  In  general  it  may  be 
said  that  man  has  succeeded  fairly  well  in  his  attcMupts  to  direct  the 
phylogenetic  forces,  chiefly  through  marriage  systcMus,  which  liave 
usually  grown  out  of  manifest  necessities,  l^ut  the  higher  flights  of 
the  reason,  glided  largely  by  the  fact  above  noted  that  in  the  meta- 
physical stage  the  sexual  act  shocks  the  j)ure  intellect,  on  lucount  of 
its  ignorance  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  matter,  have  chiefly  aimed 
to  direct  these  forces  into  injurious  channels.  All  denials  of  their 
legitimate  claims,  and  all  schemes  for  eliminating  them  from  six'iety, 
all  measures  that  tend  to  stigmatize  them  and  render  them  criminal 
in  human  law,  simply  make  them  evil  in  their  effects,  while  in  and 
of  themselves  they  are  good. 

The  phylogenetic  forces  are  somewhat  exceptional  in  that  they  are 
to  some  extent  subjivt  to  the  individual  will.  Unlike  Xhv  onto- 
genetic forces,  their  supprt»ssion  in  the  case  c»f  any  ]>arti<ular 
individual  does  not  result  in  death.      From  this  has  arisen  the  false 

1  "Tableau,"  etc.,  pp.  3iMKl»h4. 

s  *' N<-qii«*  natiira  alit*>r  qiiaiii  i>an'n«lo  vhicitur."  Novum  Or.;ftnuin.  IMstriha- 
tioOperitf.  "  Works,"  Vol.  I,  Ni«w  Vi»rk.  1HIK»,  p.iLT.  ••Natiira  .  .  .  non  nisi  {lan'iKlo 
Tiocitor.*'  Aphorism  III,  ibhl.,  p.  241.  '*  Naturn  .  .  .  uon  imiicratur.  ultti  pjir«?ndo." 
Ibid,,  Apb(»rUm  CXXIX,  p.  337. 
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when,  therefore,  the  means  of  its  grmlificatioQ  eotirelj  fail^  and  when  there 
h  no  rkarioas  outlet  for  its  energy,  the  whole  system  feels  the  effects,  and 
exhibits  them  in  restkssne»  and  irritabilitr,  in  a  morhid self-feeling  taking 
a  rarietv  of  forms.* 

The  niost  common  of  these  abnormal  forms  that  the  permanent 
suppression  of  the  phvlogenetie  forces  assumes  is  that  of  mysticism, 
which  is  a  sort  of  disease  due  to  sexual  cerebration.  Krafft-Ebing' 
and  Tarnowskv  *  have  studied  this  question  and  find  that  mystics 
habitually  dream  of  a  sort  of  sexual  duality,  with  God  as  the  male 
and  the  soul  as  the  female  element,  or  with  Christ  and  the  church 

1  "  Principles  of  Ethics,"  Vol- 1,  pp.  531-^535  (§  231). 

2  •*  The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  BUod/'  by  Henry  Maadaley,  London, 
1867,  pp.  203-3(M. 

^  "  Psychopathia  sexualis,"  Ton  R  t.  Rrafrt-En>ing.  I  have  only  seen  the  English 
translation  by  Charles  Gilbert  Chaddock  of  the  seventh  Qennan  edition,  Philadelpliia 
and  London,  WJi2.    Of  this  cf.  pp.  9  ff. 

*  "The  Sexaal  Instinct  and  its  Morbid  Manifestations  from  the  double  standpoint 
of  Medical  Jarisprudence  and  Psychiatry,*'  by  B.  Tamowsky.  Done  into  En^ish 
now  for  the  first  time  by  W.  G.  CosteUo  and  Alfred  Allinaon,  Paris. 
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siiiiiUrly  related,  and  that  they  continually  emphasize  these  rela- 
tions. Winiarsky  sums  up  the  conclusions  of  these  authors  and  of 
kU  own  studies  of  the  same  subject  as  follows :  — 

Sexual  waiit  unsatisfied  and  arrested  is  transformed  into  a  whole  series 
of  psychic,  often  morbid  phenomena,  called  love.  This  takes  place  not  only 
■mong  individuals,  but  in  entire  societies.  An  unhap{>y  love  affair  in  cer- 
tain individuals  is  transformed  into  affection  for  their  fellow-lnMngs :  thus 
it  b  that  certain  women  become  sisters  of  charity ;  in  others  it  is  trans- 
formed into  poetry  —  it  is  thus  that  certain  poets  have  revealetl  themselves  ; 
—  in  others,  finally,  it  becomes  mysticism:  this  the  history  of  the  saints 
■tteiiU.1 

But  whatever  may  be  the  power  of  particular  individuals  under 
the  influence  of  religious  or  philosophical  ideas  to  suppress  by  the 
exercise  of  the  will  the  spontaneous  demands  of  their  nature,  this 
must  always  be  confined  to  a  very  small  frat;tion  of  the  human  race, 
and  for  the  great  mass  of  mankind  no  such  considerations  can  have 
weight  or  check  the  perennial  flow  of  the  great  stream  of  passion 
that  surges  through  society.     As  Scho|)enliauer  says :  — 

From  these  considerations  it  is  made  clear  why  the  sexual  appetite  has 
a  character  very  different  from  every  other ;  it  is  not  only  the  strongest  but 
also  specifically  of  a  more  powerful  class  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  everywhere 
tacitly  recognized  as  necessary  and  inevitable,  and  is  not,  like  other  desires, 
a  matter  of  taste  and  of  caprice.  For  it  is  the  desire  which  itself  constitutes 
the  essence  of  man.* 

We  must  therefore  distinguish  l>etween  individual  necessity  and 
jortci/  necessity.  Sexual  siitisf action  is  a  social  necessity.  The  indi- 
ridual  may  U^mporarily,  or  even  for  his  entire  life,  by  the  jwwer  of 
his  will  under  one  or  other  delusion  of  the  intellect,  forego  it,  or  he 
may  \ie  forcibly  prevented  for  greater  or  less  jK^riods  from  exjK'ri- 
encing  it,  but  these  are  but  eddies  iu  an  ocean  whose  waves  swt»ep 
daily  and  forever  from  shore  to  shore.  The  phylogenetic  forces  are 
as  irresistible  as  the  winds  that  cause  these  waves  or  as  the  tides 
that  |>eriodically,  i)erpetually,  and  irrepressibly  wash  the  shores. 

Not  only  is  the  sexual  instinct  the  i>owerful  social  stimulus  that 
has  been  described,  but  it  is  also  an  essentially  social  lx>nd.  The 
primary  association  is  necessarily  sexual.  Society  must  lH»giii  with 
the  propagating  couple,  and  as  this  primary  asscnnation  lunessarily 
increases  the  membership  of  the  group,  it  is  clear  that  th<>  kisis  of 

1  LAm  Winiarsky  In  Rente  Phihnophiqne,  avrll,  IHiW.  p.  .^1. 

s  *'  Die  Welt  aU  WiUe  uod  VorstellaDK."  Leipzig,  1S59.  Vol.  H,  p.  58S. 
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moft  b«  scxB&L  R  tfl  ihef^fare  obYtuas  that  tbt  sodologiil 
t  wmh  Tttftl  ooosidoftliopfl^  but  mtist  deal  iritli  Gexid 
i  viik  oUier  eoml  ptt^maiena.  It  m  am  tuAiiiUijitt! 
liisi  tiieic  hfti  heea  m&j  dispostttcm  cku  the  part  of  M^ciologtila  U» 
otedooiL  tlie  facia  el  pdnutiw  Sroo|i  lifi».  TL«99  are  tbfi  vtatidl 
phenon^fta  llttt  alirays  reeeiTe  ftdequace  attentiun.  WKat  Iiaa  Ivn 
oiedookiedf  ignoc^d,  or  eren  pttrpoGdy  aroided^  is  Uw  dynamic  sii«f 
of  flie  subject.  Kinship  groups  hordes,  clans,  genleSf  triboa,  sta^ 
and  natioii^  ve  simplj  «SjBcts*  They  should  not  absorb  all  attei* 
tioii  to  tbfi  exeltasion  of  the  camses  that  haTe  produced  tbeoL    Xbeie 

are  the  social  forces^  and  the  special  causes  of  thia  daaiof 
lare  the  phjiogeoetie  ibtoes  that  form  the  aubjeet  of  thi^  di3f^ 
Ux.  Tht  ortgm  and  der^Iopmeat  m  society  aceotding  to  nolmtl 
laws  that  c^Mk  be  explaineid  &cleutificallyf  of  the  tfi«sitiiiieii^  csllad 
modnty,  haj  ltd  to  the  syatemalic  avoidance  of  so  Tiial  a  aubject  m 
HdSy  aiLii  has  coaseqaently  Ml  the  atory  of  the  world  only  half  tdL 
In  fact,  haniati  hi&tory  and  sodoto^gj  as  tbey  uivir  exi&t  are  only  et-* 
pugaled  editions^  stale  and  lifeless  from  the  oEnissioii  of  the  main 
springs  thai  have  ever  lixipelled  the  machinery  of  soolety. 

Bamantic  Loce^  —  All  social  f OIt^e3  are  psychic,  atul  in  that  M||^^ 
spiritdal.  The  appUcatioa  to  any  of  them  of  tli^  ti^nn  jiJtjmflP^ 
is  theiefoie  not  strictly  ooneet,  bat  if  it  is  done  not  to  stigmatise 
them,  but  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  some  from  others,  it  may 
be  justified  and  even  useful.  All  feeling  is  psychic,  but  feelings 
differ  in  many  ways,  and  among  others  in  a  certain  greater  or  less 
remoteness  from  their  physical  seat,  or  vagueness  and  indefiniteness 
with  regard  to  the  location  of  the  nerve  plexuses,  by  the  molecular 
activities  within  which  the  feelings  are  occasioned.  Another  differ- 
ence consists  in  the  degree  in  which  the  feeling  is  external  or  internal, 
and  still  another  is  that  of  the  relative  intensity  and  durability  of 
feelings.  All  these  differences  are  more  or  less  correlated,  and  in 
general  those  feelings  which  are  most  vague  and  least  definitely 
located  in  the  body,  those  that  are  most  internal,  and  those  that  are 
least  intense  and  most  durable,  are  classed  as  more  spiritual,  more 
elevated,  and  more  refined.  And  in  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
general  correctness  of  this  popular  view,  and,  as  has  already  been 
said,  the  true  reason  why  this  latter  class  of  feelings  is  regarded  as 
superior  is  that  they  yield  a  larger  aggregate  amount  of  satisfaction. 
Though  lower  from  the  standpoint  of  necessity^  since  they  are  not 
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easential  to  life,  they  are  liigher  from  the  standpoint  of  utility,  i.e., 
they  are  worth  more  —  more  worthy. 

But  these  feelings  are  derivative,  and  are  the  consequences  of  a 
qualitative  development  of  the  physical  organization  of  man.  For 
it  b  uot  the  brain  of  man  alone  that  has  developed.  The  brain  is 
only  one  of  the  many  nerve  plexuses  of  the  body,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  only  one  that  has  undergone  struc- 
tural refinement.  The  brain  has  now  been  studied  and  the  chief 
causes  of  mental  superiority  have  been  discovered.  Primaril}'  brain 
mass  is  the  cause  of  intelligence,  and  until  the  process  of  cephaliza- 
tion  had  far  advanced  and  the  relatively  large  hemispheres  had  been 
superposed  upon  the  original  ganglionic  nucleus,  there  could  be  no 
advance  sufficient  to  constitute  rational  beings.  And  this  attained, 
other  things  equal,  increase  of  brain  mass  represents  increased  intel- 
ligence. But  this  is  far  from  being  the  whole.  There  took  place 
qualitative  changes,  and  brains  came  to  differ  in  kind  as  well  as  in 
size.  Since  the  i)eriod  of  social  assimilation  this  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  principal  advance  that  has  been  made.  The  cross  fertiliza- 
tion of  cultures  worked  directly  upon  these  qualitative  characters, 
rendering  the  most  thoroughly  mixed  races,  like  the  Greeks  and  the 
English,  highly  intelligent.  The  physiological  or  histological  cause 
of  this  improved  brain  structure  is  now  known  in  its  general  as]»ects. 
Brain  sui)eriority  is  measured  chiefly,  first,  by  the  number  of  neurons 
in  a  cubic  millimeter  of  the  brain  substance,  and  second,  by  the  de- 
gree of  extension  and  ramification  of  the  plumose  panicles  that  pro- 
ceed from  the  summit  of  these  pyramidal  cells,  and  by  the  character 
of  the  axis  cylinder  at  their  bases. 

Now,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  higher  brain  develop- 
ment vitally  influences  all  the  other  nerve  plexuses  of  the  Ixxly, 
since  every  conscious  feeling  must  be  referre<l  to  the  brain,  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  a  process  of  qualitative  improvement  has  also 
and  at  the  same  time  been  taking  place  in  the  entire  nervous  system, 
and  eHj»erially  in  the  great  centers  of  emotion,  :ind  if  the  serious 
study  of  these  j)lexuses  could  be  prosecuted,  as  1  s  been  that  of  the 
brain,  differences  would  in  all  probability  be  detected  ca]>able  of 
being  descrilicd,  as  this  has  l)een  done  for  the  brain.  In  otluT 
words,  the  development  of  the  human  race  has  not  consist4»d  exclu- 
sively in  brain  devidopment,  but  has  been  a  general  advance  in  all 
the  great  centers  of  spiritual  activity. 
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It  is  this  psychophysiological  progress  going  on  in  mil  moee  ihax 
liave  undergone  repeated  and  compound  social  assi]iiilftti0n  tbit  hu 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  appearance  in  the  most  adyaneed  tao^ef 
a  derivative  form  of  natural  lore  which  lb  known  bs  roniaBtie  lott. 
It  is  a  comparatively  modem  product,  and  is  not  universal  aniciij 
h^^y  aB&iniUated  races.  In  fact,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  |»racti^ 
cally  eOD fined  to  what  is  generally  understood  asthti  Aryan  ntcu,  nr, 
at  most^  to  the  so-called  EuroijeanSj  whether  ajt-tually  in  Etinipe  ur 
whether  in  Australia,  America,  India,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Fnriher,  it  did  not  appear  in  a  perceptible  form  ev«^n  io  thai  el 
stock  until  some  time  during  the  Middle  Ages,  Although  I  have  | 
held  this  opinion  much  longer,  I  first  expres-secl  it  in  XH9*V  It  b 
curious  that  since  that  time  two  books  have  api^eared  devoted  in 
whole  or  in  part  to  sustaining  this  view.'  There  la  certaliily  no  mpk 
of  the  derivative  sentiment  among  savages*  Hon teiro^  speaking  of 
the  polygamous  peoples  of  Western  Africa,  says  :  — 

The  negro  knows  not  love»  affection,  or  jealousy.  ...  In  all  the  long 
yeais  I  have  been  in  Africa  I  have  ti€ver  m^u  %  negro  niaiiil«Bt  tlit*  \e»i^ 
tendemem  for  or  to  a  negrt^ss.  ...  I  have  never  seen  a  iiegTi>  put  hln  %m\ 
round  a  woman's  waist,  or  give  or  twieiv^  any  c^t^resA  what^vfr  that  wc^ld 
indicate  the  sligliti\st  loviof^j^  ivj^unl  ,  .r  ...;.,.,..  ,l  ,  i  . 
no  words  or  expressions  in  their  language  indicative  of  affection  orlove.* 

Lichtenstein  *  says  of  the  Koossas :  "  To  the  feeling  of  a  chaste 
tender  passion,  founded  on  reciprocal  esteem,  and  an  union  of  heart 
and  sentiment,  they  seem  entire  strangers."  Eyre  reports  the 
same  general  condition  of  things  among  the  natives  of  Australia,' 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  statements  to  the  same  effect 
relative  to  savage  and  barbaric  races  in  all  countries  where  they  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  critical  study.  Certainly  all  the  romances 
of  such  races  that  have  been  written  do  but  reflect  the  sentiments  of 
their  writers,  and  are  worthless  from  any  scientific  point  of  view. 
This  is  probably  also  the  case  for  stories  whose  plot  is  laid  in  Asia, 

1  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Vol.  VI,  July,  1896,  p.  453. 

2  "  Antimachus  of  Colophon  and  the  Position  of  Women  in  Greek  Poetry,"  by  E. 
F.  M.  Benecke,  London,  1896.  "Primitive  Love  and  Love  Stories,"  by  Heniy  T. 
Finck,  New  York,  1899. 

«  "Angola  and  the  River  Congo,"  by  Joachim  John  Monteiro.  In  two  volumes. 
London,  1875,  Vol.  I,  pp.  242-243. 

*  "Travels  in  Southern  Africa,"  in  the  years  1803,  1804,  1805,  and  1806,  by  Henry 
Lichtenstein,  English  translation,  Dublin,  1812,  p.  261. 

*  Journals f  etc.,  Vol.  II,  p.  321. 
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even  in  India,  and  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  seem  to  have  none  of 
the  romantic  ideas  of  the  West;  otherwise  female  virtue  would  not 
lie  a  relative  term,  as  it  is  in  those  countries.  This  much  will  prol)- 
ably  be  admitted  by  all  who  understand  what  I  mean  by  romantic 
love.  The  point  of  dispute  is  therefore  apparently  narrowed  down 
to  the  question  whether  the  Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  had  devel- 
oped this  sentiment.  I  would  maintain  the  negative  of  this  ques- 
tion. If  I  have  read  my  Homer,  .^schylus,  Virgil,  and  Horace  to 
any  purpose  they  do  not  reveal  the  existence  in  Ancient  (Jreece  and 
Rome  of  the  sentiment  of  romantic  love.  If  it  be  said  that  they 
contain  the  rudiments  of  it  and  foreshadow  it  to  some  extent  I  shall 
not  di.spute  this,  but  natural  love  everywhere  dot»s  this,  and  tliat  is 
therefore  not  the  question.  The  only  jAace  where  one  finds  clear 
indic'ations  of  the  sentiment  is  in  such  books  Jis  "Quo  Vadis,'*  which 
cannot  free  themselves  from  such  anachronisms.  I  would  therefore 
adhere  to  the  statement  made  in  181)0,  when  I  said,  "  Brilliant  as 
were  the  intellectual  achievements  of  the  (1  reeks  and  Romans,  and 
refined  as  were  many  of  their  moral  and  esthetic  j^eweptions,  noth- 
ing in  their  literature  conclusively  proves  that  love  with  them  meant 
more  than  the  natural  demands  of  the  sexual  instinct  under  the  con- 
trol of  strong  character  and  high  intelligence.  The  romantic  element 
of  man*s  nature  had  not  yet  Ixjen  developetl.'' 

Tlie  (ireeks,  of  course,  distinguished  several  kin<ls  of  love,  and  by 
different  words  {tpta^,  Ayamj,  <^Xui),  but  only  one  of  these  is  sexual 
at  all.  For  cfxuc  they  oft4»n  used  \\it>f>o^iTrj.  They  also  expressed 
certain  degri^es  and  qualities  in  these  by  adjectives,  e.fj.,  wdv^fAo^. 
Some  modern  writers  place  the  adjtntive  ovpdvio^  over  against  wdySrjfio^, 
as  indicating  that  they  recognized  a  sublimated,  heavenly,  or  spiritual 
form  of  sexual  love,  but  I  have  not  found  this  in  classic  (ireek. 
Neither  do  [  find  any  other  to  the  Latin  Vt^nus  vuhjicwjn.  Hut 
whether  such  softened  expressions  fire  really  to  be  found  in  classic 
(ireek  and  I^itin  authors  or  not,  the  fact  tliat  tliey  are  so  rare  suffi- 
ciently indicates  that  the  conceptions  they  convey  could  not  have 
heen  current  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  mind,  and  must  have  been 
confined  to  a  few  rare  natures. 

Romantic  love  is  therefore  not  only  confined  to  tht»  historic  races, 
those  mentioned  in  Chapter  III  as  r<»presenting  the  accumulated  ener- 
jfies  of  all  the  past  and  the  hii^hcst  human  aihievemcnt,  but  it  is  lim- 
ited to  the  hist  nine  or  ten  centuries  of  the  history  of  those  races.     It 
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t>egaii  to  manifest  itself  somfi  time  in  th«  elevetiUi  centofj  of  tki 
Christian  era,  and  was  closely  connected  with  the  origin  of  cliifalij 
under  the  fendal  sy  stenL  Gnizot  has  given  lis  perliaps  the  best  ptm- 
entatioD  of  that  institution,^  and  from  this  it  is  easy  to  see  how  tbt* 
conditions  fav^ored  ita  development.  In  the  first  plac^  the  tsoturtam 
and  prolonged  alxsenteeisin  of  the  lords  and  knights,  oft^n  with  QnMt 
of  their  retainersj  from  the  castle  left  the  wotiiea  priM!tic3il)y  m 
charge  of  affairs  and  conferred  upon  them  a  powdr  aod  di(^ly  iwrif 
before  possessed.  In  the  second  place  the  separation  of  mo&t  of  the 
men  for  such  long  periods,  coupled  with  the  sense  of  hotior  that  iheir 
knighthood  and  military  career  gave  rise  to,  caused  them  to  assanic 
the  rSle  of  applicants  for  tlie  favor  of  the  women,  which  feh«»y  csmild 
not  always  immediately  attain  as  when  women  wero  forcibly  leittd 
by  any  one  that  chanced  to  find  them.  These  conditions  prodniMNlt 
mntiial  sense  on  the  part  of  both  sexes  of  the  noivd  of  4*msh  othtr, 
coupled  with  prolonged  deprivation  on  the  part  of  both  of  that  satisfaiv 
tion*  Tlie  men,  thus  seeking  the  women,  naturally  became  ehiralrcrus 
toward  them.  The  solitary  life  of  ivomen  of  high  rank  nuul«  them 
lomewhat  a  prey  to  the  lusts  of  men  of  low  degree,  and  tbi*  kinjchii 
assumed  the  idle  of  protecting  them  from  all  dan^er*«.  MqtxI  uxhI 
Christian  sentimentg  also  played  a  part,  and  wl*  iind  among  t!i* 
provisions  of  the  oath  that  every  chevalier  must  make  the  following 
solemn  vows :  — 

To  maintain  the  just  rights  of  the  weak,  as  of  widows,  orphans, 
and  young  women. 

If  called  upon  to  conduct  a  lady  or  a  girl  to  any  place,  to  wait 
upon  her,  to  protect  her,  and  to  save  her  from  all  danger  and  every 
offense,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

Kever  to  do  violence  to  ladies  or  young  women,  even  though  won 
by  their  arms,  without  their  will  and  consent. 

Such  an  oath,  made  a  universal  point  of  honor,  any  breach  of 
which  would  l3e  an  everlasting  disgrace,  and  be  punished  severely 
by  the  order  of  knighthood  to  which  they  belonged,  could  not  fail  to 
produce  a  powerful  civilizing  effect  upon  the  semi-barbaric  men  of 
that  age.  The  whole  proceeding  must  have  also  given  to  women  a 
far  greater  independence  and  higher  standing  than  they  had  ever 
before   enjoyed  since  the   days  of  gyna?cocracy  in  the  protosocial 

1  •'  llistoire  de  la  Civilisation  en  France  depnis  la  chute  de  TEnapire  Romab," 
par  M.  Guizot,  3«  ed.,  Vol.  Ill,  Paris,  1840,  Sixi^me  Le9on,  pp.  351-382. 
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stage.  Out  of  this  condition  of  things  there  arose  a  special  class 
of  poets  who  wrote  lyrics  wholly  different  from  the  erotic  songs  of 
antiquity  that  go  by  that  name.  These  poets  were  called  trouba- 
dours, and  some  of  them  wandered  from  place  to  place  singing  the 
praises  of  the  great  court  ladies,  and  still  further  inflaming  the  new 
passion,  which  was  relatively  pure,  and  contented  itself  with  an 
association  of  men  with  women  while  conserving  the  honor  and 
virtue  of  the  latter.  This,  of  course,  was  a  passing  phase  and  some- 
what local,  being  mainly  confined  to  southern  France  and  parts  of 
Spain.  It  degenerated,  as  did  the  whole  institution  of  chivalry, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  tliirteenth  century  nothing  was  left  of  either 
but  the  ridiculous  nonsense  that  Cervantes  found  surviving  into  his 
time,  and  which  he  so  happily  i)ortrayed  in  Don  Quixote.  But 
chivalry  had  left  its  impress  upon  the  world,  and  while  Condorcet 
and  Comte  exaggerated  certain  aspects  of  it,  no  one  has  pointed  out 
its  greatest  service  in  grafting  romantic  love  ui>on  natural  love, 
which  until  then  had  been  supreme. 

But  it  would  be  ea.sy  to  a.scril)e  too  great  a  role,  even  here,  to 
chivalry.  The  tnith  is  not  all  told  until  chivalry  is  understood  as 
an  effect  as  well  as  a  cause.  Whatever  may  l>e  said  of  the  Middle 
Ages  as  tending  to  suppress  the  natural  flow  of  intellectual  axrtivi- 
ties,  there  can  l)e  no  doubt  that  they  were  higlily  favorable  to  the 
development  of  emotional  life.  The  intense  religious  fervor  that 
bunted  in  its  cloisters  for  so  many  centuries  served  to  create  centers 
of  feeling,  and  to  increase  the  sensibility  of  all  those  nerve  plexuses 
that  constitute  the  true  organs  of  emotion.  Whatever  may  l)e  the 
phy8ioli>gical  changes  necessary  to  intensify  the  inner  feelings, 
corn*s]Mmding  to  the  multiplication  and  diver.sili(;ation  of  the  neurons 
of  tht'  brain  by  which  the  intellect  is  iK^rfocted,  such  changes  went 
on,  until  the  men  and  women  of  the  eleventh  ccMitury  found  them- 
st'lves  endowed  with  far  higher  moral  origan izat ions  than  those  of 
the  ancient  (» reeks  and  Komans.  They  had  l>een  all  this  time 
ftjtinfj  their  emoticmal  faculties  as  they  nevt»r  had  been  used  before, 
and  the  I^amarckian  principle  of  increase  throui^'h  use  is  as  true  of 
those  faculties  as  it  is  of  external  muscles  and  origans.  It  is  true  of 
the  brain,  too,  and  when  educationalists  wake  up  to  this  truth  the 
only  solid  basis  for  scientific  education  will  have  been  discovered. 
I^ut  without  a  pn»paratii»n  in  this  lal»*nt  i^iowth  (»f  the  emotional 
faculties  neither  chivalry   nor  niuiantic  h»ve  could  have  made  its 
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i  dni  primarily  to  tfae  gi««ter  eqoalitf  aod  iadep 
Slie  reaeqaixed  to  aoin^  extant  her  loQ|f4ail 
id  hagiifi  to  mpplf  to  raen  oertaiti  tests  of  1^ 
Ivftt  Attctore  m&rks  Hie  first  step  toward  tilt 
L  hf  wiNBaii  of  h^  aatoial  seepter  whiefa  fibo  jielckd  to 
^kjmaT  '  ^  of  man  at  the  beginning  of  the  mkdm- 
period.  It  IT  i  a  oertaln  dfigreo  of  female  aelecticm  or 
jjiiirJmivapdBokTigerpefwittrfiiian  toaeiaeb^  oontpeHedim 
to  aoe.  Bal  it  vent  nmeh  farther  than  this.  It  did  not  ocunplstoa 
efde  and  leaton  fnaato  jeto^wB  aa  it  eriata  in  the  amaial  vorid. 
It  alap  did  away  witik  tito  p«n  aude  aeleetum  tliat  pcenubd  t^^ 
out  the  androenitie  i^i^bml  The  great  phyahdopeal  aopakritjr  eC 
the  new  r^ime  cannot  be  too  atranglj  emphasized.  Ite  value  to  the 
race  is  incalculable.  Female  selection,  or  gyneclexis,  as  we  saw, 
created  a  fantastic  and  extravagant  male  efflorescence.  Male  selec- 
tion, or  andreclexis,  produced  a  female  etiolation,  diminutive  stature, 
beauty  without  utility.  Both  these  unnatural  effects  were  due  to 
lack  of  mutuality.  Romantic  love  is  mutual.  The  selection  is  done 
simultaneously  by  man  and  woman.  It  may  be  called  amphedexis. 
Its  most  striking  characteristic  consists  in  the  phenomenon  called 
"  falling  in  love."  It  is  not  commonly  supposed  that  this  so^alled 
"  tender  passion  • '  is  capable  of  cold  scientific  analysis.  It  is  treated 
as  something  trivial,  and  any  allusion  to  it  creates  a  smile.  Yet 
libraries  are  filled  with  books  devoted  exclusively  to  it,  and  these 
are  as  eagerly  devoured  by  philosophers  and  sages  as  by  schoolgirls. 
Such  books,  of  course,  are  not  scientific.  They  are  fictions, 
romances,  lyrics.  Yet  many  of  them  are  classic.  Such  always  con- 
tain much  truth,  and  this  is  almost  the  only  way  in  which  truth  of 

i*'Histoire  g^ndrale  de  la  Civilisation  en  Europe  depuis  la  chate  de  TEmpire 
Roinain/'  par  M.  Guizot,  4*  6d.,  Paris,  IMO,  Huitieme  Levou,  pp.  231-257. 
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this  class  is  attainable.  Serious  writers,  fight  shy  of  the  subject. 
This  emphasizes  the  idea  that  the  subject  is  not  serious.  But  as  it 
is  the  most  serious  of  all  subjects  this  naturally  creates  an  almost 
universal  hypocrisy.  My  favorite  way  of  illustrating  this  hyi)ocrisy 
is  by  contrasting  the  attitude  of  society  toward  a  couple,  say  on  the 
day  before  and  the  day  after  their  marriage.  To  heighten  the  con- 
trast let  us  suppose  first  that  one  of  the  two  dies  on  the  first  of 
these  days.  The  other  is  not  even  a  mourner  at  the  funeral.  Next 
that  one  dies  on  the  latter  of  these  days.  The  other  is  then  the 
chief  mourner!  Yet  what  real  or  natural  difference  is  there  be- 
tween the  relations  of  the  two  on  the  two  days  ?  Evidently  none 
whatever.  The  only  differences  in  their  relations  at  the  two  dates 
are  purely  artificial  and  conventional. 

Over  and  over  again  in  the  course  of  our  studies  into  the  origin 
and  nature  of  life,  mind,  man,  and  society  we  have  encountered  the 
mysterious  but  silent  power  that  unconsciously  compasses  ends  not 
drt*amed  of  by  the  agents  involved,  the  unheard  voice  of  nature,  the 
auseen  hand,  the  uiUura  natnranSy  the  future  in  the  act  of  being 
burn.  I^it  nowhere  has  there  been  found  a  more  typical  or  more 
instructive  example  of  this  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  romantic 
love.  The  end  is  nothing  less  than  perfection nit»nt  of  the  human 
race.  Whatever  individuals  may  desire,  the  demand  of  nature  is 
unmistakable.  Primarily  the  object  is  to  put  an  end  to  all  tenden- 
cies toward  extremes  and  one-sided  dt»velopment.  It  has  l)een  said 
that  this  mutual  selection  tends  toward  mediocrity.  This  is  not 
strictly  true,  but  there  can  Im  no  doubt  that  it  tends  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  mean.  That  mean  may  1x3  regarded  as  an  ideal. 
It  is  not  an  ideal  in  the  sense  of  exceptional  lK\iuty,  unusual  size, 
excessive  strength,  or  any  other  extraordinary  <|uality.  It  is  an 
ideal  in  the  sense  of  a  normal  development  of  all  qualities,  a  sym- 
metrical rounding  out  of  the  whole  physical  organism.  In  this  of 
course  c«»rtain  qualiti<*s  that  are  considered  most  valuable  fall  con- 
sidenibly  l)eh>w  the  level  attained  in  certain  individuals,  and  this  is 
why  it  has  bef*n  supjwsed  to  aim  at  mediocrity.  But  it  is  certainly 
more  imjiortant  to  have  a  symmetrical  race  than  to  have  a  one-sided, 
topheavy  race,  even  though  some  of  the  overdeveloped  «jualities  are 
qualities  of  a  high  order. 

When  a  man  and  a  woman  fall  in  love  it  means  that  the  man  has 
qualities  that  are  wanting  in  the  woman  which  she  covets  and  wishes 
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to  traasmit  to  hot  off  springy  and  also  Uiat  the  woman  \ms  qu^Ues 
not  possessed  by  Uie  man,  but  wliigh  he  rogsrds  as  bettex  Uiaa  bii 
own  and  desires  to  hand  on  to  posterity.  By  ttiia  is  not  m^mt  thai 
either  tlie  inau  or  the  woman  is  eonacious  of  any  of  tkene  tikitiR^ 
They  are  both  utterly  uaconicious  of  theiiK  All  they  know  u  that 
they  love  each  other.  Of  the  reasons  wliy  tliey  lovti  ftach  oUier  thflj 
are  profoundly  ignorant.  It  15  almost  proverbial  tlia;t  toU  iiifii 
ehoose  sliort  wives^  and  the  union  of  tall  women  with  shoit  meo  U 
only  a  little  less  common.  Thin  men  and  plnmp  girU  fall  in  iore, 
as  do  fat  nieti  and  sleuder  women.  Blonds  and  brunettes  rush  in^ 
sistibly  together.  But  besides  these  more  viisible  qualities  tiien 
are  numberless  invisible  ones  that  the  subtle  agencies  of  love  alooA 
know  hovi-'  to  detect.  All  such  unconscious  prefereneaa,  oitmi  appvai^ 
ing  absurd  or  ridiculous  to  disinterested  sjiectators,  work  in  tht 
direction  of  righting  np  the  race  and  bringing  about  an  ide«t  meu.' 

The  princiijle  works  in  the  same  way  on  mental  and  fliOfal  quali- 
ties, which  are  at  bottom  only  the  ex|n^s8ion  of  intemal  instead  of 
external  differences  in  the  anatomy  of  the  body*  Far  a  bright  mind 
is  the  result  of  the  number  and  development  of  the  brain  oeJl*,  and 
all  the  manifold  differences  in  character  are  ultimately  baa^  %m  lilt 
different  ways  in  which  the  brain,  the  nervous  ^system,  and  tbe€i>> 
tire  machinery  of  the  body  is  organized  and  adjusted.  Crenerally 
speaking  persons  of  opposite  "  temperaments,"  whatever  these  may 
be,  attract  each  other,  and  the  effect  is  a  gradual  crossing  and  mu- 
tual neutralizing  of  temperaments.  The  less  pronounced  these  so- 
called  temperaments  the  better  for  the  race.  They  are  in  the  nature 
of  extremes,  idiosyncracies,  peculiarities,  often  amounting  to  intoler- 
able and  anti-social  caprices,  and  producing  in  their  exaggerated 
forms  paranoiacs,  mattoids,  and  monomaniacs.  Love  alone  can 
"  find  the  way  "  to  eliminate  these  and  all  other  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  defects. 


I 
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1  The  reverse  is  of  course  also  true,  and  a  decided  aversion  between  a  man  and  a 
woman  moans  that  their  union  would  result  in  some  prominent  defect  or  imperfec- 
tion in  the  offspring.  The  extent  to  which  the  great  number  of  misfits  in  society,  of 
people  who  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  social  environment,  of  which  criniinaU 
only  represent  the  comparatively  rare  extreme  cases,  are  due  to  conventional  and 
compulsory  marriages,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  contracted,  and  which 
ought  to  be  annulled  as  soon  as  they  are  found  to  be  wrong,  is  little  reflected  upon. 
and  society  and  the  church  continue  to  denounce  divorces,  when  the  very  desire  for 
divorce  proves  that  such  marriages  are  violations  of  nature  and  foes  of  social  ordor 
and  race  perfection. 
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Komantic  love  is  therefore  a  great  agent  in  perfecting  and  balanc- 
ing up  the  human  race.  It  follows  as  matter  of  simple  logic  that  it 
should  be  given  full  sway  as  completely  as  comports  with  the  safety 
and  stability  of  society.  All  attempts  to  interfere  with  its  natural 
oiHTation  tend  to  (jheck  the  progress  of  perfecting  the  race.  Under 
tlie  androcratic  regime,  during  which  woman  had  no  voice  in  the 
selecting  process,  and  under  the  patriarchal  system  generally  where 
the  marrying  is  done  by  the  patriarch  and  neither  party  is  consulted, 
nature's  beneficent  aims  were  thwarted,  races  grew  this  way  and 
that,  and  mankind  acquired  all  manner  of  physical  and  mental  pecul- 
iarities. There  were  of  course  counteracting  influences,  and  natural 
love,  especially  in  the  middle  classes,  helped  to  maintain  an  equilib- 
rium, but  male  selection  dwarfed  woman  and  slavery  dwarfed  both 
sexes.  The  races  of  men  with  all  their  marked  differences  have 
doubtless  betai  in  large  part  due  to  the  want  of  mutuality  in  selec- 
tion for  purjioses  of  propagation. 

This  mutual  selection  luider  romantic  love  can  1x3  trusted  not  to 
work  the  extermination  of  the  race  from  over-fastidiousness.  It 
operat4^s  always  under  the  higher  law  of  reprcMluction  at  all  events. 
This  is  proved  by  the  universal  influence  of  i)ropinquity.  "  Great 
is  Love,  and  Propinquity  is  her  high  priest.''  If  there  lx»  but  one 
man  and  one  woman  on  any  given  circumscribed  area  tli(»v  may  be 
de{iended  upon  to  love  and  to  procreate.  Very  bashful  ])ersons  who 
shun  the  opi)Osite  sex  usually  in  the  end  marry  the  ones  with  whom 
circumstances  forcibly  bring  them  into  more  or  h'ss  ])rolonge(l  con- 
tact. The  constant  enforced  sejiaration  of  the  sexes  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  morality  causes  the  sexual  natures  of  tlios<'  thus  cut  off 
from  the  other  sex  to  Ix^come  so  hy])ertrophie(l  that  there  is  little 
cliance  for  selection,  and  unions,  too  often  illieit,  take  ]»hice  with 
little  concern  for  prefernnl  or  couipleinentary  qualities.  Contrary 
to  th»*  views  of  moral  tl^'orists  who  advoeate  such  enforced  separa- 
tion, marriajjes  are  fewer  and  (K-eur  lat'r  in  lift-  in  snri«ties  where 
the  sexes  freely  cominini^h^  and  wIhtc  there  is  tin*  l^M^t  restraint. 
It  is  aNo  in  such  soeieti»'S  that  the  closest  di^crinnnation  takes 
place  and  that  the  finest  ty])es  (»f  mm  are  ]»ro«luc«Ml. 

Where  a  reascmabli*  (b*f^ree  of  freedom  of  th»»  srxrs  exists  and 
then*  is  no  scarcity  of  men  (►r  of  women,  this  passion  of  lovf  becomes 
from  a  biologieal,  from  an  anthroiM»lo;^Meal,  and  from  a  s<K'ioloi:ical 
point  of  view,  the  highest  of  all  sant'tions.     It  is  the  voice  of  nature 
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in  unmiwtjikable  tones,  not  onlj  the  contiiixtaiice,  fagt   ^ 
abo  tibe  improrein^t  and  pt^tMummeni  oC  the  race.    In  M|i 
wlieie  ailxtiaiy  acta  iv  soeial  cmtTentioQ  m  rioTatioii  of  tliii 
maud  j^odisoe  eottjogd  infelicity  and  despair^  one  nu^bi  ewim 
Hie  foUowii^  slaiemeBt  of  Cbamfort:^ — 


Wbon  a  man  ai>d  a  iromaii  ha,vo  a  violent  pandon  for  ^ch 
ahrajs  SBema  to  ma  tiiali»  vhMe?er  ma^  be  tbe  ol^to«ke  that  s«ipaiala  tfam^ 
]iBd)aiid,paienti»  ef«.»  tlie  two  kmta  bdo^  to  me^  other  by  KaUii«  ni 
faj  dmne  ni^t  in  spile  id  bmiiaii  lavs  iJod  aonreotloaa. 

It  is  a  cmioiia  fact  t^t  them  ia  always  a  touch  of  tite  Illicit  in  aD 
Uie  lomaimea  of  great  gemoaea  —  Abelard  and  Helotse^  Dante  and 
Beatrice,  Pettaxdi  and  LaBi%1^as80  and  EI«Qti«m^  Qoethe  aiid  Cltfi^ 
lotte  Ton  Stein,  Wilhebn  rm  Humboldt  m^  Charlotte  Die^  i 
and  Clotilde  de  Vatu:  —  and  the  romantic  litemttUB  of  1 
has  for  one  of  its  chief  ol^ecta  to  emphasize  the  finot  thill  lonrt  it 
a  higher  law  that  will  and  should  prerail  orer  the  laws  of  mai  and 
the  conyentiona  of  sodetj.  In  this  it  is  in  harmociy  with  the  teaeh^ 
ings  of  biology  v^d  mth  thoee  of  a  aoond  aociolo^^ 

With  r^;ard  to  the  essential  differenca  between  fomantio  lore  aad 
natoial  love,  it  eonaiata  ehie%  intike  faet  tiiat  the  paai^ 
by  the  presence  instead  of  the  poMeMtoa  of  the  one  toward  whom  it 
goes  out.  It  seems  to  consist  of  a  continuous  series  of  ever  repeated 
nervous  thrills  which  are  connected  if  the  object  is  near,  but  inter- 
rupted and  arrested  if  the  object  is  absent.  These  thrills,  though 
exceedingly  intense,  do  not  have  an  organic  function,  but  exist,  as  it 
were,  for  their  own  sake.  That  they  are  physical  is  obvious,  and 
they  are  intensified  by  various  physical  acts,  such  as  kissing,  embrac- 
ing, caressing,  etc.  In  fact  it  is  known  that  sexuality  is  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  organs  of  sex,  but  is  diffused  throughout  the 
body.  Not  only  are  thei^e  nerves  of  sex  in  many  regions,  but  there 
is  actually  erectile  tissue  at  various  points  and  notably  in  the  lips. 
Romantic  love  gives  free  rein  to  all  these  innocent  excitements  and 
finds  its  full  satisfaction  as  romantic  love  in  these.  Anything  beyond 
this  is  a  return  to  natural  love,  but  it  is  known  that  such  a  return 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  and  permanent  happiness. 
This  is  the  great  superiority  of  romantic  love,  that  it  endures  while 
at  the  same  time  remaining  intense.  It  is  probably  this  quality 
to  which  Comte  alludes  in  the  passage  first  introduced  into  his 
dedication  of  the  "  Positive  Polity  "  to  Clotilde  de  Vaux,  and  then 
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put  as  an  epigraph  at  the  head  of  the  first  chapter :  <<  One  tires  of 
thinking  and  even  of  acting,  but  one  never  tires  of  loving." ' 

But  "true  love  never  runs  smooth/'  and  herein  lies  the  chief 
interest  of  romantic  love  for  sociology  and  its  main  influence  on 
human  progress.  Besides  its  effect  thus  far  pointed  out  in  perfect- 
ing the  physical  organization  of  man,  it  has  an  even  greater  effect 
in  perfecting  his  social  organization.  The  particular  dynamic  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  seizes  is  that  which  was  described  in  Chapter  XI 
under  the  name  of  conation.  It  was  there  shown  that  the  efficiency 
of  this  principle  is  measured  by  the  distance  in  l)oth  spjice  and  time 
that  se|>arates  a  desire  from  its  satisfaction.  It  is  the  sjK^cial  quality 
of  romantic  love  to  increase  this  distance.  Under  sexual  selection 
proper,  or  gj^neclexis,  male  desire  was  indet^d  long  separated  from 
its  satisfaction,  and  the  interval  was  filled  by  intense  activities 
which  produced  their  normal  effects  according  to  the  Lamarckian  law. 
But  these  effects,  due  to  male  rivalry,  were  purely  biological  and 
only  showed  themselves  in  modifications  in  organic  structure.  Tliey 
produced  secondary  sexual  characters  an<l  male  effiorescence.  This, 
as  we  have  se<»n,  must  have  htsted  far  into  t!ie  human  i)eri<Kl.  Dur- 
ing the  long  |>eriod  of  an<lro(!racy  that  followed  this  stage,  there  was 
no  sekvtion,  but  only  seizure,  caj>ture,  nijns  the  subjection,  enslave- 
ment, an<l  l>arter  of  woman.  There  was  no  interval  between  the 
ex|>erience  and  the  satisfaction  of  desire  on  the  }>art  of  men,  and 
very  little  effort  was  put  forth  to  obtain  women  for  this  purj>ose. 
Hence  during  the  whole  of  this  i)erio<l  neither  the  Lanuirekian  prin- 
ciple nor  the  principle  of  conation  could  j»rodueo  any  effect.  For  the 
great  majority  of  mankind  this  condition  prevailed  over  the  whole 
world,  with  greater  or  less  completeness,  down  to  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  romantic  love.  It  still  prevails  within  certain  restric>- 
tions  and  under  various  forms  and  degrees,  in  all  but  the  historic 
raises.  Under  male  sexual  selection,  or  andreclexis,  so  far  as  its 
influence  extended,  there  was  no  interval  l)etween  desire  ami  satis- 
faction, no  effort,  no  conation.  Its  effects  were  confined  to  jihysical 
modifications,  primarily  in  woman,  <lut;  to  inheritance  of  the  qualities 
•electeil  by  men. 

With  the  a<lvent  of  romantic  love,  or  aruj»heelexis.  all  this  was 
changed.     So  far   as   physical   ni^Mlification  is  eoiK-frned  the  effect 

*  'Mhi  »«»  UMe  d»»  i)enH«»r,  #»t  niefn«*  (I'aKir:  j.iiii:ii«  mi  in-  •*«»  I:ih.s<'  *r.iiiiier,**  •*Poli- 
ti(|uc  Piisitive/*  Vol.  I,  iHrdicftci*.  i».  vHi:  HimMuirs  |ireliiiiin:iiri*.  p.  1. 
2d 


to  bnth  iesefi  alik^,  ami  iESt^  of 
tl  workedy  &s  already  iliav% 
.  avenge  quaiitieB  ar  H^h. 
'  Aefidd  of  9oeml  djBMiiic^  ftad  tlie  pritai^pliii 
Sdiopenbaoer^  has  atmtrl;  p^mtiMt ! 
Jeali  witk  l^iptoeas  al^Qftil,  biit 
fo  iM^ipitMas,  witli  tbt  tmibH 
I  of  an  Imidft  IB  search  uf  k^p*- 


fiUat    TkfdA9«D 

Hj  m  "*  luptaM  of  cqttilibrftim.^   TImi  enttic 

^  la««  ^  m  hisme  lAxitggle  for  the  r^tamtHW  ol 

WhaX  does  all  tiu»  umiii  ?    It  means  inteiw 

^m  the  part  oC  peat  mathem  of  the  humaa  race  at  tbe  ift 

All  tltis  artfTitT  is  rxpended  upon  tiie  tm- 

;  maA  e^rarr  ihtm  of  the  ^mggle  traDaf0r]iu  tha 

Tbe  peater  |«t  of  this  tfmiufunuap 

to  1^  foil  extent  to  social  pofiiti>> 

Im  tfaa  ^^fy  ^^^  s^  ^  1^  opfMST  classes  the  demjuids  oC  wonaa 

tarn  bi^  aooieirlcii  txtTijl  Man  must  do  Booiettihig  liaitii%^i 
pPOTc  hit  vx^himess  hy  ar&  of  pfowess,  and  stmh  acts  iu|^| 
eren  be  o|^K»ed  to  tme  piogieaa.  Bat  tiiej  at  least  develc^  man- 
hood, courage,  honor,  and  under  the  code  of  chivalry  they  mnst  have 
a  moral  element  mast  defend  the  right,  protect  the  weak,  avenge 
dishonor,  and  uphold  virtue.  But  in  the  lower  ranks  even  then,  and 
everv where  since  the  fall  of  the  feudal  system,  woman  demanded 
supj^K3rt  and  the  comforts  of  life,  luxuries  where  possible,  and  more 
and  more  leisure  and  accomplishment.  To-day  she  demands  a  home, 
social  position,  ease,  and  economic  freedom.  More  and  more,  too, 
she  requires  of  men  that  they  possess  industry,  thrift,  virtue,  hon- 
esty, and  intelligence.  Man  must  work  for  all  this,  and  this 
struggle  for  excellence,  as  woman  understands  that  quality,  is  an 
extraordinary  stimulus,  and  leads  to  all  forms  of  achievement. 

But  man  also  selects.  Romantic  love  is  mutual.  Woman  has  as 
much  to  lose  as  man  if  it  results  in  failure.  And  man  sets  ideals 
before  woman.  She  must  be  worthy  of  him  and  she  gently  and 
naturally  bows  to  his  will  and  follows  the  course  that  he  gives  her 

1  '•  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung,"  Vol.  I.  pp.  377-378. 
«  **  La  Logique  sociale,"  par  G.  Tarde,  Paris,  1895,  p.  426. 
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to  nnderstand  is  most  grateful  to  him.  Thus  she  develops  herself 
in  the  direction  of  his  ideals  and  both  are  elevated.  She  may  also 
to  some  extent  transform  the  environment,  if  it  be  no  more  than  the 
inner  circle  of  the  family.  The  combined  effect,  even  in  an  indi- 
ridual  case,  is  considerable,  and  when  we  remember  that  in  any 
given  community,  town,  city,  state,  or  country,  the  majority  of  men 
and  women  pass  at  least  once,  sometimes  twice  or  several  times, 
through  the  phase  of  life  known  as  being  in  love,  waiting  and  work- 
ing for  the  longed-for  day  when  they  are  to  possess  each  other, 
struggling  to  prepare  themselves  for  each  other  and  for  that  happy 
event,  we  can  readily  l)elieve  that  such  a  stimulus  must  work  great 
social  results.  The  history  of  the  world  is  full  of  great  examples, 
but  the  volume  of  achievement  thus  wrought  is  made  up  of  thou- 
sandA,  nay,  millions  of  small  increments  in  all  lands  and  all  shades 
and  grades  of  life,  building  ever  higher  and  broader  the  coral  reef 
of  civilization. 

ConjiUfal  Ijove.  —  The  love  of  a  man  for  his  wife  or  of  a  woman 
for  her  husbaiul  is  an  entirely  different  sentiment  from  that  last 
considered.  In  a  certain  way  it  grows  out  of  it,  but  it  retjiins  none 
of  it,  and  it  has  other  elements  that  are  wanting  in  romantic  love. 
Lovers  imagine  that  after  marriage  they  will  continue  to  exjjerience 
the  thrills  of  love  the  same  as  before,  the  joys  of  iKjrjietual  presence 
and  those  of  possession  a<lded.  In  this  they  are  certainly  mistiiken ; 
I  will  not  say  disappoint-ed,  because,  if  all  is  as  it  should  Ix',  what 
they  g«»t  is  really  a  far  l)etter  article  than  that  which  they  must  give 
in  exchange  for  it.  For  what,  after  all,  is  this  l)eautiful  thing  railed 
love  jtttr  exct'fUncp.  but  a  wild,  violent,  tumultuous  ]>assion  that  com- 
pletely alworbs  their  being,  excludes  all  other  sentiments  and  inter- 
ests, stirs  up  their  inmost  depths,  and  nnfits  them  for  the  normal 
pursuits  of  life  ?  They  are  incapable  while  under  its  H\ieU  of  enjoy- 
ing anything  else  but  each  the  other's  i)resencc.  The  man  is  unlittefl 
for  business,  the  woman  for  social  life,  and  lx)th  for  intellectual  pur- 
suits. The  oidy  spur  that  can  make  either  party  pursue  other 
things  is  the  sense  of  doing  something  that  the  other  desin\s.  It  is 
then  done  not  from  any  intrinsic  interest  in  the  work  itself,  but 
from  the  pleasure  of  pleasing  the  other.  All  the  achievtMuent 
wrought  through  romantic  love,  and  the  quantity  is  immense,  pro- 
ceeds, at  least  at  first,  from  this  motive,  and  not  from  the  spon- 
taneous love  of  work.     Its  great  sociological  advantaijt*  arises  from 


and  lovea  who 
'Of  tike  old  ealnee  and 

kifs  I  It't^*!  -aifT*  ^^'fif  :b»  tEXCL^ 

Ti**   Tii^»:is:ciij  cf  aZ   iad$  ccnsisss   in  the   fact   that  lore    ^^^ 
■i-f^ir^  iz}l  ii»*  jai:>s^irs5ctt  ai  desire  terminates  it.     All  desire  ^^^ 
ra..""-  iz-i  iLu  I'.-n*  i*  pi£a  »  eas£hr  |Mt>Ted  br  simply  imaginiDP=-  -i^ 
i-   -irlrllj  'iiLrf::-i:Tt!d  azsi   C3iaxi$&d.     The  joy,  the   pleasure,  0-  ^ 
r-ic  :«  -Ji-*  I'.-n*.  rci   ia  H^  art  of  sinsfying  it,  and  when  tk^*^* 
jfc!*:  >r-x5e5   jkZ»i   5;id5ffc«2-0Q   1$   failT  attained,  bc^   the  love  an-^ci 
tl^  :  J.  reel  tbe  pkia  aad  the  pleasnie,  end.     Of  these  there  r^^ 
riiiiLS    -r^linz-   a=.>i    iinless   something  else,   something  difFereiif 
fr :~  r::lrr  of  :hr>e,  arises  to  take  their  place,  the  soul  finds  itself 
12.  5*:z:e  5:ich  a  dead  ejilni  as  vessels  experience  when  they  get  into 
the  Trrr  c^nt^r  of  a  ^rreat  storm  at  sea,  where  sails  and  rudders  are 
useless  and  they  can  only  lie  helpless  on  the  bosom  of  the  swell  and 
drift  at  its  mercy.     There  are  nnphilosophical  natures  for  which 
this  state  becomes  intolerable.     For  such  there  is  nothing  but  the 
pall  of  ennui,  and,  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  this  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  c<MKJugal  infelicity.     Such  natures 
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Ittve  accustomed  themselves  to  feed  on  passion,  and  when  they  find 
pMsion  irretrievably  gone  they  experience  sore  disappointment  and 
rebel  against  fate. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  subject.  This 
is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  history  of  man  as  we  have  been 
trmcing  it  The  romantic  and  the  conjugal  sentiments  are  both 
derivative  and  modern.  They  are  the  result  of  different  causes 
and  are  wholly  different.  They  are  so  different  that  both  are 
capable  of  existing  in  the  same  individual  at  the  same  time. 
Bat  they  cannot  both  go  out  toward  the  same  individual  except  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  the  latter,  where  they  may  be  likened  to 
dissolving  views.  At  least,  if  they  do  both  go  out  toward  the 
same  individual,  this  is  a  most  happy  effect  and  is  highly  bene- 
ficial to  society.  I  wish  to  speak  here  only  of  those  cases,  and 
they  are  of  constant  occurrence,  in  which  these  two  sentiments 
coexist  in  the  same  individual  but  go  out  toward  different  in- 
dividuals. Moralists  are  prone  to  deny  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing,  but  luTc,  as  in  many  other  cases,  hction  is  more  true  to 
nature  than  social  theory,  since  it  is  baseil  on  stKual  facts. 
But  fiction  only  gives  us  more  or  less  idealized  illustrations. 
For  the  naked  facts  we  must  look  to  so(*ial  life  itself.  Here  such 
facts  exist  in  vast  numbers  and  constitute  the  most  difficult 
problem  with  which  society  has  to  contend. 

This  olwtinate  social  fact  has  for  its  scitMitilic  basis  a  conflict 
between  the  biological  imi)erative  and  the  social  im|)erative.' 
The  former  has  l)een  asserting  itself  during  countless  ages.  The 
latter  has  only  just  come  forward  in  the  civilized  stat<»  of  man. 
Romantic  love,  as  we  have  seen,  as  soon  as  allowed  to  develop 
through  the  emancipation  of  woman,  becauje  a  jjowcrful  aid  to 
the  biological  inqierative  in  righting  up  the  ra<'o  that  was  grow- 
ing awry  undfr  the  influence  of  that  extra-normal  system  which 
I  have  calh'd  an«lrc>cra<*v.     The  essence  of   the    biological  iniiK»ra- 

*The  fXpre.H.Hiiiii  "mmmuI  iiii|M'rati\e  '*  wiia  tirwt  intnNluood  hj  Dr.  LiulwiK  St«'in  «>f 
dw  fnireraity  t»f  H^tii  iiii«iir  (irciiiuHtiiiiceN  which  I  hnvc  ilcHcrilHNl  in  uiiot)ii*r  \}\iic« 
(American  Jonnuil  i*f  Suri;linjij ,  Vol.  VII,  May,  I'JH,  p.  7.'7).  It  in  appHruhlc  to  aU 
■UiTM  of  a4M>lal  <l^velopm**nt.  Dr.  Stein,  no  far  as  I  am  auan>.  has  cmpiMyiMl  it  only 
lad«*linK  with  thi*  lmt4'r  iitai:oH.  Hut  I  am  sati<>tl<*<|  that  it  has  im  pMit  in  that  oamo 
prinordlAl,  bonioirpni-oiDt.  umiifTtrvntiattHl  imrhic  planin  >%hii*)i  I  liavi*  calltHl  the 
"ifroap  iM*ntinieDt  of  <«af«*ty  "  (ii**«  Mtt/int,  p.  1.(4).  (»nt  of  nhicii  thi*  inoxt  iin|Hirtant 
kanum  tniititutioim  havi*  <lrvc]o|N'd.  Iii(|«'«s|.  I  r<>^an]  thi«  nn  ih«-  ordinal  fnrin  of  tho 
•oriml  Impvrmtive  itnelf.  aii<l  1  have  ho  charactiTi/etl  it  (x»/*r«/,  p.  IhTi. 
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tire  is  change,  variety,  the  constant  crossing  of  strains.  It  is  a 
dynamic  principle  and  works  for  race  vigor  and  race  symmetry. 
Romantic  love  favors  it  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  from 
this  point  of  view.  Bnt  that  mutual  choosing  (ampheclexis)  of 
which  romantic  love  consists  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that 
unions  which  it  renders  advantageous  will  remain  permanently 
advantageous.  Ages  of  promiscuity  that  preceded  the  origin  of 
romantic  love  left  their  indelible  impress  on  the  race,  and  bat 
for  the  counter-principle  of  conjugal  love,  monogamy  would  have 
been  practicably  impossible.  Those  who  expect  that  such  a  deep- 
seat^l  race  characteristic  will  wholly  disappear  in  a  few  centuries 
of  superficial  culture  find  the  facts  wholly  opposed  to  their  ideals. 
Most  of  the  moralists  are  utterly  ignorant  of  this  real  human 
history,  and  know  no  better  than  to  condemn  and  denounce  all 
manifestations  of  the  biological  imperative  which  do  not  harmonize 
with  the  categorical  imperative  as  taught  in  their  ethical  philosophy. 
But  the  former  principle  is  infinitely  older  and  far  more  basic,  not 
to  say  more  reliable  as  a  guide  to  human  conduct. 

It  is  these  facts  that  occasion  most  of  the  sexual  irregularity  in 
society,  and  social  evils  of  this  class  are  chiefly  due  to  the  failure  of 
men  to  recognize  such  fundamental  truths,  due  in  turn  in  the  main 
to  their  ignorance  of  the  course  of  human  and  social  evolution,  and 
of  tlie  real  history  of  man  and  society. 

MonoLcaniic  life,  to  be  successful,  requires  a    certain    armuintii 
]t]iiloso[thy.     At  least  it  requires  character.     It  calls  for  qualities  of 
heart  and  head  that  lie  deep  and  that  come  out  in    their  natiir.u 
purity  and  viii^or  as  soon  as  the  storm  of  })assion  that  has  k^q^i  them 
in   al)eyance  passes  away  and  permits  them  to  reassert  theniselvt>. 
Then,  freed  from  the  thrall  of  passion,  the  cleared-up  mind  can  Ih-- 
ii^in  to  relish  other  pursuits  and  j^ain  satisfacti<">ns  of  other  and  r.iuvo 
solid  and  useful  kinds.     But  in  all  proj>erly  constituted  min«ls  tlicr*' 
renuiins   at    least  a  memory   of  the    ten(hM*   emotion   which    pn-<l>- 
])OS('S   to   the  appreciation   of    mutual    companionship    not   hiiheit" 
enjoy c(l.  and  this  sentiment,  planted  in  natural  soil,  grows  ra}>:iriy. 
and   soon  hcL^'ins  to  ovci'shadow  all    others.      ILu'cin    is    found    xh' 
most  typical  cxcmjiliHcation  of  both  the  kindred  prinei})h.*s  ;drcauy 
alluded  to  (supra,  p.  ^O*)).  and  called  resj)ectively  jn'njti)ifpiit>i  and  '/" 
Hdnrtlhi  nf  tltr  srrim'l  in'i'snii.     It  was  sliown  that  oue  of  the  hap;-:*-: 
traits  of  human  nature  consists  in  the  fact  that,  where  there  arc  h-j 
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repugnant  elements,  the  mere  personal  proximity  of  individuals 
leads  to  attachments  that  cannot  be  otherwise  explained  and  have 
no  other  basis;  to  a  degree  of  appreciation  and  mutu<al  valuation 
that  is  wholly  disproportionate  to  real  worth.  But,  as  in  so  many 
other  of  man's  vaunted  qualities,  this  one  goes  Ixick  far  into  the 

animal  world :  — 

A  mastiff  dog 
May  love  a  pnppy  cur  for  no  mon»  reason 
Than  that  the  twain  have  lK»(»n  tie<l  up  together.* 

Xay,  such  natural  enemies  as  cats  and  dogs  become  fast  friends  and 
affectionate  companions  when  raised  togt^thcr. 

Descriptions  of  conjugal  love  are  hard  to  find,  because,  as  Scho- 
penhauer says,  in  all  fiction  and  poetry,  where  romance  ends  there 
ends  the  tale,  and  tlie  marriage,  which  is  the  goal  of  it  all,  if  men- 
tiooed  at  all,  is  curtly  disposed  of  in  the  last  line  or  two  that  precede 
the  **  FTXis."  It  is  therefore  not  in  fiction  thjit  we  are  to  look  for  a 
portrayal  of  conjugal  love,  but  rather  in  works  of  philosophy,  where 
attempts  are  made  to  find  all  the  social  factors.  Scho(>enhauer  him- 
lelf  disposes  of  it  in  tlie  following  words  :  — 

However,  for  the  con  Violation  of  t(*nd«*r  and  loving  uature8,  U't  it  l)e  a<lded 
that  Moriietinic'S  to  the  passion  of  romantic  love  [^iimchUchtM'ubt' ;  h»  never 
recognizi'*)  tlie  <listinelionJ  then*  is  aKSCK'iati'd  another  of  wholly  <lifft*n'nt 
origin*  viz.,  true  frit'Ddnhip  founded  on  harmony  of  t4*niix'ranient,  whieli, 
however,  for  the  most  part  only  makes  its  apjM'arann?  when  love,  projier  had 
hef  n  quen<*lied  hy  Siitisfaction.^ 

Condorcet,  who  believed  in  the  utmost  freedom  of  divorce  with  a 
view  to  the  ultimate  jittaiumcnt  of  the  most  complete  harmony  and 
mutuality,  has  pictured  this  final  state  of  emotional  e([uilibrium  in 
the  concluding  part  of  the  passage  above  ([uutcd  (pp.  .'38G-.'>87 ),  and 
in  the  eloquent  page  that  follows,  but  he  d(x»s  not  characterize  it  as 
conjugal  love.  Comte,  who  taught  that  marriage  should  l)e  indissol- 
uble, es<«aye*l  on  several  occasions  to  portray  its  perftH't  state  :  — 

Thin  serond  e|w>ch  of  moral  e<lucation  K'^ins  with  conjugal  afT«'<'tion,  the 
mojit  fiuidaitu'ntal  of  all,  in  which  the  mutuality  and  th<>  itidiv.olul»iIity  of 
the  liond  insun*  comph'te  devotion.  Supn-ni'*  ty|>»*  of  all  sympallp-tic  in- 
ftinct.<s  it<  name  is  the  only  one  that  reipiires  no  qualification.' 

*  TeiinvHon,  **  QueiMi  Mary,'*  Art  I.  S-eiu*  4. 
«  Die  Welt."  vie.  Vol.  II.  pp.  «3»MkW. 

•  ••  PoHtlijue  PoHltlve,"  Vol.  I,  p.  90. 
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Ag&in  he  says  :  — 

Tbe  first  and  principal  of  theae  bonds  consists  in  conjagil  union,  tbr  wM 
powerful  of  M  domestic  affec^ons-  Its  pi>*emiufnce  id  t0»  well  neefnbii 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  existing  &uarchy»  to  edl  for  s^tif  oiW  ifietikliiart 
than  a  better  atmlj^is  founded  on  a  true  kiiowkdge  of  baiaaii  Millie^  lid 
ddeulat^d  io  dispel  iirevcM-iibly  all  disturbii^  sopblstTf.  Thft  «H«ftl!£Oei«f 
this  bond  eousLnt^  finit  of  all  iu  the  fact  that  it  deretops  hi  onee  tl»  ^m 
social  iiLstiiiuts^  cultivated  too  mucb  apart  in  the  tlu^c  other  doi 
tion%  no  one  of  Tvhicli,  howc^eTf  aS'onia  aa  ^resit  a  ^imiiluM  aji 
can  dci.  More  tender  than  brotberlj  love,  conjugal  mnou  inxpit^d&fiurer 
and  more  lively  veneration  than  filial  reapect^  as  a  more  active  and  drfDtod 
sentinient  than  pater £kal  protection^ 

He  sets  forth  very  clearly  tbe  relations  of  natural  love  to  coujiigil 
love  ill  the  f ollomng  passage :  — 

loon&De  my^lf  here  to  recaUlng  tbe  fact  tbat  the  ai^iual  Smpulu^  kt- 
ever  itidispen.^ble  it  may  usually  be,  especially  t«  fuale^  can  ^o  m  raore 
than  heighten  the  conjugal  affeetion,  ^hich  it  vtrould  be  incihpahle  nf  doing 
in  default  of  a  direct  inclination.  The  carnal  instinct  pnly  arou^>!S  Mjititjii 
which  often  lead  man  to  truly  appreciate  woman.  But  when  thn  Ktttfb- 
ment  has  thus  been  formed  it  persists  and  grows  by  it*  own  charm,  'w^ 
pendently  of  any  animal  aatisf action,  according  to  thv  common  law  uf  met 
cerebral  reactions.  It  even  becoinea  at  once  more  iutt?uHe  and  morf 
nent  when  It  results  from  relations  that  are  always  pure^  altiiough 
ual  impulse  Btill  remains  perceptible.' 

Dr.  Shailer  Mathews,  writing  under  a  strong  religious  bias,  re- 
marks :  — 

Between  man  and  wife  here  is  to  be  a  union  in  spirit  that  springs  from  » 
love  that  is  not  mere  passion,  but  is  volitional  and  moral.  When  physical 
surroundings  have  passed  away,  then  will  the  spiritual  union,  which  must 
have  accompanied  the  physical,  survive,  and  the  completed  family  become 
even  more  apparently  like  the  completed  society,  a  psychical  union.' 

There  can  of  course  be  no  doubt  that  conjugal  love  is  a  step 
more  "  psychical  '*  and  "  spiritual "  than  romantic  love,  just  as  the 
latter  is  a  step  more  so  than  natural  love,  and  in  precisely  tbe 
same  sense  and  no  other,  as  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
section,  and  without  implying,  any  more  than  in  that  case,  a  generic 
or  qualitative  distinction.  It  is  in  this  sense,  too,  that  I  have  char- 
acterized it  as  "  a  better  article  "  —  more  durable,  possessing  greater 
volume,  greater  utility,  more  real  worth,  and  hence  more  worthy. 

1 "  Politique  Positive,*'  Vol.  II,  pp.  18ft-187.  «  Op.  cit.,  p.  188. 

«  Ajnerican  Journal  of  Sociology,  Chicago,  Vol.  I,  January,  1896,  p.  459. 
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Thus  far  we  have  assumed  only  the  result  of  a  typical  nionogamic 
onion  following  naturally  upon  romantic  love.  It  may  be  said  that 
such  cases,  though  ideal,  are  really  rare  in  fact.  The  widespread 
existence  of  conjugal  infelicity  seems  to  favor  this  view,  and  many 
deduce  from  it  the  conclusion  that  "  marriage  is  a  faihire."  But  I 
think  the  statistics  of  marriage  from  this  point  of  view,  could  they 
be  obtained,  which  they  obviously  never  can  be  because  few  are 
willing  to  declare  their  unhappiness  in  a  public  way,  would  show  a 
slight  preponderance  of  happy  over  unhappy  marriages  in  enlight- 
ened monogamic  countries.  The  problem  of  ])ure  sociology  is  to 
explain  the  causes  of  unhappy  marriages,  while  that  of  applied  soci- 
ology is  to  show  how  they  can  be  removed.  With  the  latter  we 
have  here  nothing  to  do.  As  to  the  former  I  venture  to  offer  the 
following  suggestions :  — 

It  must  l)e  obvious  that  conjugal  love  as  here  i)ortrayed  cannot 
exist  under  polygamy.  It  is  therefore  even  more  unknown  to  all 
the  ages  during  which  j)olygamy  prevailed  than  is  romantic  love.  It 
cannot  tlien  be  older  than  romantic  love  and  must  be  confined  to 
the  same  races  and  ]>eoples.  The  forms  of  monogamy  that  preceded 
that  ejKK'h  were  chiefly  economic  in  their  purpose.  They  wore  based 
on  the  conception  of  natural  love  and  its  satisfaction  lis  an  economic 
commodity,  and  grew  out  of  the  increasing  equality  in  power  of 
individuals.  Polygamy  is  essentially  a  monopoly  of  that  commodity, 
and  as  fast  as  the  spirit  of  liberty  g«ave  p()W(>r  to  more  and  more 
men  in  society  they  revolted  against  that  monoi>oly  and  secured  as 
far  as  iK>ssible  an  equal  distributi<m  of  property  in  women.  Owing 
to  the  substantial  numerical  equality  of  the  sexes  this  could  only  be 
attained  by  limiting  every  man  to  one  wife.  Every  man  who  laid 
claim  to  more  than  one  woman  deprived  another  man  of  his  claim 
to  a  woman.  Although  it  is  diffi(Hilt  to  find  any  direct  announce- 
ment of  this  principle  as  the  kisis  of  monogamy,  still  it  is  one  of 
thoee  spontaneous,  self-executing  laws  that  oi>erate  silently  and 
perpetually  until  they  work  out  the  inevitable  solution,  an<l  the 
transformed  so<?iety  accepts  the  result  without  knowing  why  and 
crystallizes  it  into  an  institution  (monogamy),  which  is  first  gener- 
ally accepted,  then  surrounded  with  a  legal  and  religions  sanction, 
and  finally  defended  as  something  existing  in  the  nature  of  things 
or  as  "ordained  of  God,''  or  both. 

As  the  property  idea  gradually  disappeared  and  woman  came  to 
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:«^  [iZ*:kji'L  z^^m^  ziic  m  x  z^MWHifaocu  a  chattel,  a  slave,  bat  as  a  hu- 
"n:iiT  --^n;;.  L  :ii*T  jii;  ijC3*sis  becase  necessary.     So  long  as  a  wife 
TTai  nu7  *:ii^  i!r:':»^rrT  :£  iier  L^^sbaz^l  there  could  be  no  conjugal 
ziirLjLirj.     r*;rvshi5L  tiflci  risafT^  exisied  saeh  a  social  chasm  that  no 
x.or»  ±r.  !Trj:cL  Miilii  arrje  ihazi  c*rw€*t  a  man  and  his  horse.    If  she 
iiji-L-aftrei  linL  rr  r^fcaae  rvcauexrrai^  *he  was  beaten  into  submis 
fu:iL  iziiL  ijj:x^  l^tr  Tuiee  xs  a  an  pie  coctribator  to  his  wants  aud 
-  L-sLfTir^s.       t'lT   Tr2«L  witiaa  farr-e  to  be  regarded  as  a  human 
.♦-iz  r.  -f  :!•  c  -Lie  -iiral  »:t  TYarr.  2t  Lea5t  a  coagent  with  man  in  carrr- 
ZLT   :■!  "Lii*   :|:*:ra;;r:n:j*  OL  soeiecj.  all  tLis  was  changed,  and  there 
ir.<^  zhtt  -z^'.ti. rLZLJLZT  I't  a  ecadiet  of  wills.     Both  conjugal  love  aud 
!t:c;-iril  inf-jli.-rrj  ar^  ppjcaets  of  aictnalitT.     The  recognition  of  a 
!>rr"i:r,    i-^rr^**  cf  ^'^t^uttt  is  an  ess«rntial  condition  to  both    The 
r--3»r ::  izl  ir.-r~  llj  f-=r^l:-z.  ^i-Trin^  in  T<irt  out  of  the  memories  of 
rri:  n'ei  rrrroT-iLi!  Ict^  a&i  sari^ed  natoral  love,  as  Condoroet  has 
nirraf-^i  -Jicse  5encinenk3w  lod  in  port  out  of  propinquity  and  the 
er;  Tzirc-  :i  zhi^L^  to  which  men  become  accustomed,  work  upon 
cer:Ai=.  nonr^rs  in  r^ie  direct:«?n  of  forming  and  more  and  more 
cliselj  '£.-zizzii::z  tie  nbers  of  conjugal  love,  and  making  the  parties 
n.:r*  i=.i  —  :re  irjdispmsable  and  -  dear  "  to  each  other,  until  this 
b<::ii  *>?o:rzrs  ^x:eeti:nglT  ck«e,  even  indissoluble.     On  the  other 
li-i.  '..-  :.i-i:-:  vf  wills  may  ten.d  i::or>r  an-l  more  to  se|xirate  and 
---r^r  r  .  :i:  :   -ilTiziitelj  r^^'il:  Tither  in  •x>:npiete  repULOiance  and 
i--.\:  .- .  :  :'.     ':-  •  r     zi-sT  ::  :^e  '.uniiarraMe  fAU-i-y  yiv6  tliui 

1.  .:  :  -1  a:  1  -_:•  ir":/.!  ^r.ile:.:  will.  I  :Link,  a<i:uir  liiat  Uikiiis: 
::.-  .  :.:  *l.v  '  .5:  l..-:-  ry  ;\:.^,  :  r»'<r':.t  r..-inii:i.»:i  \A  tiiMSt*  j>f.'|.l»'S 
:;:..  J  - '.  :.:  z  zl?.:.'.  ■:;7.\  c .::;  u  ^1  l-.vr*  exi>T  ut  all.  l»<-:h  s<'n:.- 
:..-:.--.  1  .:  »-'--.:. lly  tLe  Ij.::-.-:.  :\r^-  «  :i  th-  iiirtMSf.  an^l  tli..t  tin- 
:.::..  :.  r  .  -r  :^  jT.'.vir..:  :.iO:-^  a:.  I  !..  -r'*  :::"in»Lrairii--.  Mon.»i;aL,y 
::.■■  I'--  .:.  ♦=•:.::. I'ls  :::•  ral  ^:r;i:::.  It  l:^  a  M-vrre  di<r:|>iinf  :i. 
:-  ..v.:  z  '••■■  '  ::-:  ii.:  La'::  •.•:  ii.wialiv  yit/MiiiLT  the  one  to  li.f 
r.-l.-  ::.  •"..••  rx-T'  :<o  •■:  :he  will.  Tl.e  iw '"  is  •irvt-l.'i'ii:^'  in  tl»:> 
fl.:-  *:  ■::  ■.:.  1  i"  ':-■  ::>  s  from  a,:*.*  *  »  a.:':'  iii«'iv  oasy  to  >"iri>-iult» r  :li«' 
■•..'..  *■>  ;-.!:  *'..*'':  v,-[']\  v.hvin  evorytliiiu'  m  lilV  i>  so  rlos./ly  Imiin.i  uy. 
'{'..*:•'■  a:-  ;.".l  -I'-jr*  »-.s  o!  <iirt'.  rein'O  in  the  aistaiK-»*  to  whirh  «iitT»  re::: 
ill  :.v:  ",  ;:r.<  1.  ive  ;i(lvaii<^-'l  i:i  t}ii<  'Mreetion,  aii-l  the  ]>rese!U  <t;itu> 
<,[  :..::::  •^•■-  -'::..;ly  i.-!!'-r*.>  ::.•--'  •:itT»T»-!ire>;.  To  some  nioiin^M:..v 
i.  .♦;;;  iiiti.hrai'le,  to  others  it  is  barely  eiuluraWe,  to  still  uthers  :• 
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is  generally  satisfactory  as  the  best  condition  attainable,  while  to  a 
considerable  nimiber  it  is  an  ideal  condition  whose  improvement 
eTen  cannot  be  conceived  of.  Finally,  as  tlie  extreme  of  develo|>- 
ment  in  this  line,  we  have  the  uxorious,  for  whom  their  partners 
represent  perfection,  even  more  complete  after  marriage  than  before. 
Such  i>ersons  are  absolutely  blind  to  all  defects,  and  see  each  other 
in  an  entirely  different  light  from  that  in  which  others  se(^  them. 
It  is  rather  common  for  a  man  to  greatly  overestimate  even  the 
intellectual  powers  of  his  wife.  Everybody  knows  such  cases,  and 
we  have  at  least  one  examjile  among  truly  eminent  men;  I  refer  to 
the  case  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  Uxoriousness,  however,  is  often  one- 
sided and  confined  to  one  of  the  parties.  In  such  cases  it  is  usually 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  jealousy,  and  often  causes  unhappiness 
by  restricting  the  natural  liberty  of  the  overratt-d  consort.  But 
uxoriousness  is  itself  a  proof  df  the  ])ossibility  of  ultimately  attain- 
ing a  state  of  complete  monogamy. 

All  these  degrees  in  the  progress  of  man  toward  a  monogamic 
state  constitute  so  many  examples  of  the  artificial  and  derivative 
character  of  civilization,  and  show  that  man  is  constantly  but  slowly 
advancing  toward  complete  sociability.  Not  naturally  social,  he  is 
becoming  social.  If  we  could  imagine  uxoriousness  to  l)ecome  first 
mntual  and  then  universal,  the  problem  of  marriage  would  at  least 
be  solved.  But  mutual  exaggeration  is  not  desirable,  and  the  i>er- 
fect  state  would  only  be  attained  by  universal  mutual  attachment 
coupled  with  just  appreciation. 

Conjugal  love  constitutes  a  tliird  step  in  the  ethical  and  esthetic 
development  of  the  race.  Wo  may  com|>are  the  effects  of  natural 
love,  romantic  love,  and  conjugal  love  with  the  somewhat  similar 
series  of  steps,  described  in  Chapter  XI II,  that  were  taken  by  man 
in  the  progress  of  the  develoiiment  of  the  ontogenetic  forces.  At 
each  step  the  sum  total  of  enjoyment  is  increased  and  civilization 
advanced.  In  the  ideal  state  of  conjugal  love  we  seem  to  reiu*h  a 
condition  of  felicity,  which,  so  far  as  it  alone  can  contribute,  admits 
of  no  im]>rovement  It  is  full  and  strong;  it  is  enduring,  only  end- 
ing with  life  ;  and  it  is  calm  and  sulHlued,  so  as  in  no  way  to  inter- 
fere with  the  other  normal  operations  of  life. 

It  remains  only  to  jioint  out  tliat  conjugal  love  is  a  scK'ial  force 
even  more  efficient  than  either  of  the  forms  of  love  thus  far  con- 
sidered.    The  principal  stimulus  is  tliat  of  provi<ling  for  the  family 
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thai  natnftllr  ^tmn  mit  of  this  tektioD.    For  tlk€  man  this  u 
quefltifloabiy  the  moet  productive  of  all  stimulL     It  li 
intense  to  caMsm  siistaiiied  effort,  and  instead  of  being  only  an 
aode  of  a  few  montks*  or  at  mtmt  jears*  duratiODy  it  is  perman^iJt 
and  eontLnues  Irom  t}i£  date  of  tlie  marriage  until  d&mh  to  impel  In 
deedSy  if  BOt  of  glorr  and  re^nown,  at  l^st  of  u3eftLlni.>->i?;  and  iodal 
YafaMu     Instead  of  Itaring  oniy  the  incentive  of  tlio  desire  to  jUcaae 
anoUier,  it  has  added  to  this  the  incentive  uf  work  for  ifca  own  take. 
Fkeed  feom  the  distractions  arising  oat  of  doubt,  tiiieettatnty,  and 
tiiefear  of  not  attaioing  the  great  end,  be  for  whom  tlxat  end  ia^ 
already  aitaiQBd  can  work  for  other  ends  and  aim  at  even  worth>e 
ideals.    In  a  word,  the  mental  conditions  atteiidiDg  amjtlgal  lore' 
axe  tiie  be5t  pos^ble  for  human  achievetnent^  and,  as  we  bav«  seeiit 
this  is  the  supreme  test  of  social  eMdency.      Of  all  the  phjrlo' 
genetic  forces,  then,  eoojugal  love  seems  to  be  the  one  that  hai^ri 
contribated  the  gr^t^t  volume  of  human  achieveicient,  and  it  iff^ 
therefore  Dot  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  ia  lu  the  Euroj*eaji  r^u'ij  «ml 
during  tlie  jmst  three  or  four  eentaries  that  the  greatest  acbl 
ments  hare  been  wiooglit  bgr  autt. 

JfotemolXove. — It  is  not  paxeiMfcai  km  wftiiiriiidi  ve 
to  deal,  bat  with  maternal  love  wbieh  is  one  of  those  attriboteSy  like 
natural  love,  that  is  oommonl j,  but  erroneoosl j,  called  an  ^  instinct'* 
The  intention  in  using  this  term  is  to  imply  that  it  is  something 
organic  and  inherent  in  the  physical  constitution,  and  in  so  far 
this  view  is  correct.  Maternal  love  is  something  that  differs  toio 
ccelo  from  paternal  love  and  parental  affection  as  distinguished  from 
the  matenial  emotion.  Yet  these  are  constantly  confounded  by  all 
popular  writers,  and  even  philosophers,  still  dominated  by  the  andro- 
centric world  view,  usually  keep  up,  and  never  clear  up,  the  confusion. 
Thus  we  find  even  so  close  a  reasoner  as  Herbert  Spencer  saying :  — 

After  this  quantitative  mental  distinction  there  come  the  qualitative 
mental  distinctions  consequent  on  the  relations  of  men  and  women  to  their 
cliildren  and  to  one  another.  Though  the  parental  instinct,  which,  consid- 
ered in  its  essential  nature,  is  a  love  of  the  helpless,  is  common  to  the  two, 
yet  it  is  obviously  not  identical  hi  the  two.  That  the  particular  form  of  it 
which  responds  to  infantile  helplessness  is  more  dominant  in  women  than 
in  men,  cannot  be  questioned.  In  man  the  instinct  is  not  so  habitually  ex- 
cited by  the  very  helpless,  but  has  a  more  generalized  relation  to  all  the  rela- 
tively weak  who  are  dependent  upon  him.^ 

1 "  Study  of  Sociology,"  pp.  374-^5. 
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Now  this  is,  to  my  mind,  a  complete  confusion  of  two,  or  even 
three,  entirely  distinct  things,  viz.,  maternal  love,  parental  (con- 
sanguineal)  love,  and  sympathy.  Neither  maternal  love  nor  consan- 
guineal  love  is  based  on  sympathy,  or  if  sympathy  enters  into  them 
it  is  as  a  distinct  and  added  element  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
ihem  primarily.  Sympathy  is  the  basis  of  man's  moral  nature,  a 
product  of  a  high  rational  power,  capable  of  not  only  representing  to 
•elf  the  painful  states  of  others,  but  of  experiencing  the  reflex  of 
snch  representation  in  sc^lf  as  a  form  of  pain.  Maternal  and  consan- 
guineal  love  are  faculties  planted  in  the  nature  of  man  through  the 
laws  of  survival  and  advantage  as  conditions  to  the  preservation  and 
continuance  of  the  race.  I  wholly  reject  his  theory  that  they  con- 
sist essentially  or  primarily  in  the  love  of  the  helpless.  This  latter 
can  only  be  experienced  by  a  highly  rational  being,  while  maternal 
love,  at  least,  is  shared  alike  by  man  and  most  of  the  animals  with 
which  most  men  are  chiefly  familiar. 

This  last-mentioned  fact  does  not  detract  from  the  beauty,  purity, 
or  worth  of  maternal  love  as  a  human  attribute.  It  is  one  of  the 
characteristic  attributes  of  the  groat  class  of  animals  calliMl  mam- 
mals to  which  man  belongs  and  is  directly  connected  with  the  lead- 
ing function  that  distinguishes  that  class  from  all  others,  viz.,  the 
suckling  of  the  young.  The  entire  mammary  system  in  this  great 
class  of  animals  is  a  jiart  of  the  sexual  system,  and  maternal  love 
is  primarily  a  sexual  attribute.  Thus  Dr.  Ely  Van  de  Warker 
remarks :  — 

Through  all  the  females  of  the  >fammalia  there  existn  a  feeling  toward 
their  young  called  tlie  maternal  instinct.  There  is  no  n«*c<'»*ity  here  of  going 
into  the  question  of  iuHtinct  among  animals,  vla  to  whether  it  |iartakeH  of  the 
nature  of  an  intellectual  process.  Whatever  1k»  its  nature,  it  is  evidently  a 
part  of  generation,  and  as  such  is  eminently  si^xiial  in  its  origin.^ 

Here  instinct  proper  is  confounded  with  one  of  tlux^e  organic  feel- 
ings developed  in  animals  for  the  prot^'ction  of  offsjmng.  This  is  a 
much  less  serious  slip  than  to  confound  the  latter  with  sympathy, 
which  is  often  not  advantageous  at  all,  was  not  develoj>ed  f<»r  any 
such  purfMise  nor  in  any  su<*h  way,  and  is  not  found  in  animals 
except  in  certain  more  or  less  doubtful  rudimentary  forms. 

As  the  mammary  glands  art*  i)rovided  with  nerves  of  sexual  feel- 
ing, these  are  excited  by  the  .suckling  of  the  young,  an<l  the  mother 

I  Pitpular  Science  Munthly,  Vol.  Vll.  July.  lH7r»,  p.  J^l. 
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experiences  a  strong  sexual  pleasure  in  this  act,  which  in  animals 
most  be  a  valuable  motive  for  permitting  it  to  be  done,  and  thus  cal- 
culated to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  young.  ^Maternal  love  is  inti- 
matelv  associated  with  this  sexual  feeling  and  grew  directly  out  of 
it.  It  is  in  the  mammal  therefore  that  the  sentiment  of  matenul 
love  arose  and  this  sentiment  is  not  only  common  to  all  mammals, 
but  is  confined  to  that  class  of  animals.  What  vague  substitutes  for 
it  may  exist  among  lower  vertebrates  is  little  known,  but  there  ma? 
be  such.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  care  for  the  yoimg  in 
these  classes,  including  birds,  is  secured  by  true  instincts,  such  as 
those  by  which  eggs  are  hatched.  The  principle  in  the  two  cases  is 
generically  distinct. 

The  scientific  importance  as  well  as  the  poetic  beauty  of  matenial 
love  is  thus  portrayed  by  Haeckel :  — 

Only  in  this  class  [the  Mammalia]  is  universally  found  tliat  remtrkaWe 
mode  of  caring  for  the  young  through  the  nourishing  of  the  new-born  child 
with  the  milk  of  the  mother.  Herein  lies  the  physiological  source  of  that 
highest  form  of  maternal  love,  which  has  exerted  such  a  momentous  influ- 
ence upon  the  family  life  of  the  various  mammals,  as  well  as  upon  the 
higher  spiritual  life  of  man.    Of  it  truly  sings  the  poet  Chamisso :  — 

"  Nut  eine  Mutter,  die  da  liebt 
Das  Kind,  dem  sie  die  Nahmng  giebt, 
Nur  eine  Mutter  weiss  allein. 
Was  lieben  heisst  und  pliicklich  seiiL'' 

If  the  ^Madonna   is  to  us  the  loftiest  and  purest  type  of   this  human 

iiii>!lit.M-l<>ve.  wt'  >eo  on  the  oth^^r  han<l  in  ajn'-lnve  {Atunlifh*  ),  in  the  exlr^'r 
<liu;irv  ttMi<l«.'niev>  of  the  ape-niother.  the  counttM-part  of  e)ne  antl  the  xime 
niat'Tr.a!  instinct. ^ 

MateiiKil  love  is  an  essentially  conservative  principle,  but  >U(.ii 
]>rinciples  are  as  useful  to  S(x-iety  as  are  the  active  and  cunstriietivt 
ones.  Hitherto  its  efYeets  have  been  ohieHy  l)ioloc:ical  in  ])rot*tting 
auil  [»rcscrvinijj  the  race.  As  a  scx-ial  force  it  has  i)nly  operated  n:  .1 
more  or  less  negative  way.  ►Sonietinies,  however,  it  shows  it«^  :i.. 
niense  jiower,  and  as  a  human  passion  it  has  Ix'cn  nuule  the  tiki.ii- 
of  many  tra-^edies.  Xo  author  hits  j>ortrayed  this  juAver  more  at-r.. 
rat»*;y  or  more  forcibly  than  Victor  lIui;o.  and  nowhere  has  he  ilv-iio 
tliis  ix'ttt'r  than  in  his  *•  Quatre-vingt  Treize  "  and  the  resrae  of  \\.v 

^  "  ['<■])<■]•  \\\]>iTr  "J' u'''iiw:irtii;«'  Kt'tuitniss  vom  rrsi>run':  'h's  Mi'Tisch^^n."  \'orlr.j 
j^hIimIi.  11  :iuf  «li'iii  \  i.-rtrii  IiittTiiation.ilfn  Zoolnm-n-i 'oiiu'ri'>s  in  (.';iinbri.l^'»-.  an.  J«i 
An_'n>t.  is'.t.s.  von  i:rii>t  Ilaeckch  Mil  crliiiiteiiKii'ii  AnnuTkiuiu'oii  uiiil  T.iU.llt.  1 
r.oiin,  1^1  IS,  p.  23. 
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hildren  from  the  Tourgue:  ''Maternity  raises  no  issue:  one  can- 
M>t  discuss  with  it  What  makes  a  mother  sublime  is  that  she  is 
»  sort  of  beast  The  maternal  instinct  is  divinely  animal.  The 
aother  is  no  longer  a  woman,  she  is  simply  female." 

And  it  is  true.  The  highest  flights  of  this  passion  are  those  that 
Bost  assimilate  that  animal  stage  when  the  female  was  the  supreme 
[uardian  of  her  own,  the  stage  of  pure  gynaM^ocraey.  Then  the 
emale  was  not  only  the  race,  but  did  all  the  work  of  the  race  and 
.hose  the  male  besides.  It  was  through  this  long  discipline  that  not 
ml  J  maternal  love  but  maternal  courage  and  maternal  efficiency 
rere  developed,  and  notwithstanding  the  trials  to  which  woman  was 
ID  long  subjected,  she  is  still  capable  of  rising  to  the  occasion,  and 
rithout  hesitation  or  deliberation,  of  defending  her  children  in  the 
ice  of  the  greatest  dangers.  Under  this  powerful  spur  her  acts 
iften  seem  almost  miraculous. 

With  the  advent  of  a  stage  of  complete  equality  of  the  sexes  this 
x>wer  b  destined,  it  would  seem,  to  play  a  much  more  imi)ortant 
-Me  than  it  has  ever  done  in  the  past  or  than  it  plays  in  the  present 
ftate  of  even  the  most  advanced  societies,  and  if  women  ultimately 
lecome  the  equals  of  men  in  the  art  of  j)ortraying  events  it  is  from 
hem  that  we  must  expect  this  passion  to  be  embellished  and  brought 
Mit  in  the  literature  of  the  future. 

ConsanguiiUful  Loce,  —  The  love  of  kindroil  is  probably  an  exclu- 
nvely  human  attribute.  It  is,  however,  in  all  j)rolMibility,  not  ge- 
lerically  distinct  from  tlie  consciousness  of  kind  in  general,  but 
s  such  a  special  form  of  it  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  distinct.  It  is 
^erically  distinct  from  maternal  love,  although  it  is  felt  by  the 
nother  in  addition  to  that  sentiment  It  is  the  whole  of  paternal 
ove  as  such,  and  also  of  filial  and  fraternal  love.  In  the  horde 
iiere  naturally  exists  a  sentiment  of  attachment  on  the  |)art  of  each 
nember  of  the  kinship  group  for  all  the  rest  Under  the  matriar- 
^hate  all  consider  themselves  as  brothers  and  sisters,  since  the  father 
s  unknown,  and  in  all  nu'cs  where  there  exists  uncertainty  as  to  the 
ather,  all  the  members  of  the  elan  are  brothers. 

The  social  value  of  this  sentiment  consists  in  the  f«u>t  that  it  comes 
o  constitute  the  blood  bond,  or  fettling  of  attiu-hinent  that  exists 
imong  all  the  meiiil)ers  of  an  ethnic  grcmp,  and  this  Ixaid,  as  is  well 
mown,  is  excee<lingly  strong.  Properly  to  <lis(iiss  it,  however,  it  is 
lecessary  to  look  siKJcially  at  its  negative  side,  since  it  is  here  that 
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lies  its  dynamio  qualify.  In  fact,  it  would  h^ve  beeo  poesiUe  inl 
proper  to  have  tiealed  all  tlie  forms  of  love  from  Ibetr  ti«gitiii  ir 
correlative  aspects.  For  to  everj  love  there  is  a  oorrihitm  hUtif 
aad  the  force  of  repulsioii  is  sometimes  ev€zi  more  poworful  timi  His 
force  of  attraction.  The  hate  corresponding  to  oattital  lov%  rODa^ 
tic  love,  and  conjugal  love  takes  the  form  aJJmdmu^.  In  the  antmsl 
world,  and  to  some  eitcnt  in  man,  jealousy  is  a  ptnrerful  djnaaiie 
principle,  but  its  action  is  chieSj  biol<^oaL  It  ia  the  noCiTe  to  iH 
male  rivalrji  and  it  is  through  this  thai  were  developed  maiqf  of  Ai 
most  striking  secondary  sexual  charaetera,  especially  the  fiinaHlMs 
weapons  for  fighting^  but  also  strength  of  framci  nmacle  aad  stovw* 
But  so  far  as  jealousy  procluoes  effects  upon  social  fftructnret^  Hisf 
are  chiefly  destructive,  so  that  j^ousj  is  in  the  main  an  ontkaal 
force.  In  passages  cited  from  Schopenhauer,  Haeokelj  and  olfcai 
these  negative  effects  were  sufficiently  pointed  ont|  and  it  w« 
scarcely  necessary  to  treat  them  specially.  The  form  ot  hate  eorf» 
spending  to  maternal  Iofs  is  quite  different  It  is  mingled  with  few^ 
and  consists  in  general  hostility  to  all  dangerous  or  tluealenang  in^ 
fluences.  Any  person,  smimal,  or  thing  that  staoda,  or  b  tboq^ 
to  stand,  in  that  attitude  is  hated  and  coinlxited. 
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form  constituting  the  blood  bond,  the  corresponding  hate  becomes 
race  Jiatred.  Everybody  has  some  idea  of  what  race  hatred  means, 
for  it  is  not  confined  to  savages,  but  exists  between  the  most  civilized 
peoples.  It  was  at  the  beginning  and  has  always  remained  the 
principal  cause  of  war.  To  the  sociologist  it  is  one  of  the  prime 
factors  of  social  progress,  since  without  it  there  could  never  have 
been  that  series  of  social  phenomena  described  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  chapters,  resulting,  first,  in  the  most  important  social  struc- 
tures —  law,  the  state,  the  people,  the  nation,  —  and  second,  in  the 
most  important  social  advances  due  to  the  cross  fertilization  of  cul- 
tures. As  these  have  already  been  treated  in  those  chapters,  and 
from  the  economic  side  in  Chapter  XIII,  it  is  only  necessary  here 
to  point  out  their  genetic  connection  with  this  class  of  phylogenetic 
forces,  and  thus  bind  all  together  into  a  single  great  group  of  social 
phenomena,  illustrating  the  law  of  sociological  generalization. 


CHAPTER   XV 

THE  SOCIOGEXETIC   FORCES 

The  sociogenetic  forces,  as  shown  in  Chapter  XII,  are  the  socializ- 
ing and  civilizing  impulses  of  mankind.  In  dealing  with  the  onto- 
genetic and  phylogenetic  forces  in  the  last  two  chapters  we  have 
been  practically  compelled  to  stop  at  the  point  in  the  historic  devel- 
opment of  the  race  where  the  sociogenetic  forces  began  to  make 
themselves  felt,  iKKrause  the  series  of  phenomena  that  subsequently 
took  place  is  so  greatly  influenced  by  them  that  no  adequate  account 
of  them  could  lie  given  until  their  sjKicial  nature  had  In^en  pointed 
out  For,  although  derived  from  the  others  and  deeply  rooted  in 
the  physical  nature  of  man,  the  sociogenetic  forces  as  active  agent* 
in  the  world  are  relatively  modern,  and  are  the  genetic  pro<lucts  of  the 
complicated  series  of  events  brought  al>out  by  the  action  of  primary 
social  energy.  These  civilizing  energies  are  .so  recent  and  so  feebly 
seateil  that  even  in  the  most  advanced  rares  they  form  as  yet  oidy 
a  thin  veneering  over  the  fabric  thus  wnmght.  Letourneau  well 
aays :  — 

I«rM»king  lM»neath  th«»  glittiTing  »!irfa<'*»  of  our  .M>-call<Hl  (pri'tffnlut\t)  rivil- 
ii««l  i«K*ii*tif»  the  WaHt  largely  piwaiU  owr  th**  afi;;»'l,  and  taking  I'xisting 
humanity  eh  a  whole  it  may  Im>  Hai<l  that  the  hi;;h«*r  oIilh.h  of  emotional  and 
int4*llectual  wantct  only  corLHtitute  an  opiph<'noin<*non.' 

In  a  general  way  it  may  b<»  said  that  the  s<X'iogenetic  forces  are 
**  life-mitigating,"  in  the  sense  that  they  c<mstitut«*  the  means  of  mak 
ing  life  tolerable  to  a  lx»ing  capable  of  c(mtemplating  it.  Without 
them  it  would  be  int<deKible,  l>ecause  it  would  represent  a  i)ain  «*<M)n 
omy,  and  life  in  a  pain  economy  is  only  toh*rablf  to  a  iK'ing  uncon- 
scious of  its  condition  and  livim;  under  the  optimistic  illusi(»n 
fumishe<l  by  the  primal  impul.se  of  s*df-presfrvation. 

The  sociogenetic  forces  naturally  fall  into  thrtM*  large  groups, 
moral,  esthetic,  and  intellectual,  and  eijusidrrable  has  already  Iwhmi 
said  relative  to  the  bt»st  order  in  whicdi  to  tn*at  these  groups,  ami  the 
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reasons  therefor  have  been  discussed,    Ko  linear  ot  elinmolc^otl 
order  is  possible,  aa  all  three  urigiuated,  or  ratlter  m^le  Ui*?iu*telvi^ 
distiuctly  felt,  at  nearly  the  mniG  stage  in  huiu^n  devclojimeoL    The 
elaasification  according  to  relative  nobility  or  worthiness  is  icanrfly 
legitimate,  as  no  two  wduUI  |»erhapa  agree  upon  it.     That  armn^ 
ment  which  seeks  tu  determine  the  relative  developmt^ntal  grado  of 
the  thre^  classes  seems  the  most  in  tuirmonj  with   biologic!^  mtl 
evolutionary  treatment,  but  as  they  are  distinct  branches  and  m  me 
is  developed  otit  of  another,  this  is  practicable  only  to  a  limited  ei 
teut     If  we  ask  which  one  has  contributed  mo^t  to  the  general  mA 
of  them  all — ^civilization  —  we   may  get  varying  luitwers,     Mi^ 
writers  put  the  moral  sentiments  lai5t  in  a  eltniatMic  armngi*mi*nt, 
as  the  highi^t  from  this  |>oint  of  view  —  the  true,  the  Umtitifal,  Mii* 
good  ^^  but  I  would  myself  question  this,  and  would  aw^rd  the  daim 
to  the  true.     Perhaps  upon  the  whole  the  beat  ground  for  an  arrange^ 
ment  of  the  sociogenetic  forces  is  their  immediate  d^riratiot)  fmm 
the  essential  forces,  and  esijecially  tnnu  the  phyIf*gi^nt.Ttie  grcmp, 
placing  that  class  first  which  seems  to  emer]^  most  ijiimedjfttHT 
out  of  the  latter.     This  would  at  onoe  dispose  of  the  uitetleetMl 
forces  as  most  remote  from  this  point  of  view,  and  narrow  the  qfies 
tion  down  to  the  moral  and  esthetic  forces.     Here  tJiew  se^^ms  fq  U 
little  room  for  a  preference.     The  intimate  association  of  all  idtsM 
of  beiuity  with  the  reproductive  prtT<^pss;  may  be  evenly  paired  mil 
that  widespread  system  of  animal  altruism  which  is  based  on  the 
necessity  of  continuing  the  race.     There  are  other  considerations 
that  cannot  well  be  entered  into  here,  but  which  will  be  fully  set 
forth  in  connection  with  the  moral  forces,  which  turn  the  scale  here 
in  my  mind  in  favor  of  giving  this  class  the  first  place,  and  the  order 
of  treatment  will  therefore  be,  as  already  given,  viz.,  1,  the  moral 
forces ;  2,  the  esthetic  forces ;  3,  the  intellectual  forces. 

The  Moral  Forces 

Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  its  origin,  morality  is  of  two 
kinds :  7'ace  morality  and  individual  moral  it  t/.  The  roots  of  both  of 
these  classes  penetrate  very  deeply.  Both  of  them,  as  I  view  the 
subject,  are  exclusively  human  attributes,  but  both  have  their  strict 
homologues  in  the  animal  world.  As  the  passage  from  animality  to 
humanity  was  wholly  the  result  of  brain  development  and  consequent 
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dawn  of  inlelligence,  so  both  kinds  of  morality  were  the  proilucts  of 
the  rational  faculty,  and  the  difference  between  them  and  tht'ir  ani- 
mal homologues  is  the  difference  between  conscious  and  unconscious 
acts  that  subserve  the  same  ends.  The  animal  homologui!  of  race 
morality  is  instinct,  and  that  of  individual  morality  is  animal,  or,  as 
it  may  also  be  called,  reproilnctire  altrnitni.  In  one  sens**  they  all 
aim  at  race  prescr\'ation,  but  the  last  couple  reach  the  race  thi-ough 
the  individual. 

Jiiice  Mondity.  —  Under  the  head  of  "  Restraints  to  Feeling,"  in 
Chapter  VI 1,  attention  was  called  to  the  **  instinct  of  race  safety '' 
that  arose  under  the  intiuence  of  the  collective  or  group  reason  to 
ofiEset  the  tendency  to  waywardness  that  individual  reason  had  so 
greatly  increased,  and  whi(di  instinct  no  longer  prevented.  This  was 
characteriztHl  (p.  187)  as  the  sa.ial  imiwrative,  or  primordial  ]»la3ma 
out  of  which  were  subsequently  differentiated  nearly  all  imix)rtant 
human  institutions  —  religion,  law,  government,  custom,  etc.  It  was 
certainly  the  beginning  of  race  morality,  the  primary  factor  of  which 
was  the  mos^  from  which  term  the  word  mortd  is  derived.  This  form 
of  morality  oj)orate8  entirely  in  the  interest  of  function  and  against 
the  claims  of  feeling.  It  setmis  therefore  to  lie  j>r(H!isely  the  opposite 
of  the  currently  accepte<l  mondity,  which,  as  has  been  shown  {supra^ 
p.  131).  is  based  wholly  on  feeling.  For  however  much  it  may 
be  necessary  to  restrain  feeling,  tlie  moral  cpiality  can  only  arise  in 
eonnection  with  feeling  creatures.  ]»ut  i-ac*?  morality  is  no  more 
eonoenied  with  the  feelings  of  the  individual  than  nature  seems  to 
be  when  everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  safety  of  the  tvu.'^*.  In  fact, 
in  rare  morality  man  simply  assists  nature,  or  l)ecomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  natural  forc(*s  that  make  for  race  preservation.  Tho 
group  (luts  its  sanction  upon  «*vervthin«^'  that  has  this  tendency.  It 
is  the  ^ultra-rational  sanction'*  of  l^njamin  Kidd. 

Ratre  morality,  therefore,  consists  es.sentially  in  custom,  and  if  the 
customs  of  the  world  are  all  scnitiniz«Ml  the  majority  of  them  will 
be  foun<l  U)  consist  in  restraints  to  conduct  inimical  to  race  safety. 
At  least  such  was  thtnr  ]»rimitiTe  pur]>oso,  but  many  have  of  course 
departed  widely  from  that  purpose,  which  may  now  Iw  dilHcult  to 
ince.  Here  it  lieeomes  difficult  to  distinmiish  morals  fn>in  religion. 
The  latter  is  little  more  than  the  addition  of  sui)ernatural  (penalties 
for  the  violation  of  the  hiws  of  nu*e  safety.  This  is  prol»abIy  the 
basis  for  the  widespread  belief  that  religion  is  essentially  moral. 
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slj  and  errooeottsly  i^alle'l,  ^  raoful  ftcienec^"  im 
in  a  mormlttf  of  restraiotf  und  U  undmibledlf  i 
sorriYal  cC  pBimitiTe  raiCie  manlitx,  although  ita  t«»ehers  do  oel 
knmrtiiii^  Mmt  of  its  precepts  are  iiegatiTB  or  piohibttorf.  [Iii 
YmmsA  oa  die  de^p^sealed  sense  of  the  dangler  of  oreModnlgiqi  111 
pMnoDS.  Ifc  is  MHMMlj'  sappoeed  th^  it  is  the  iujuij  M 
<*  wrong"  aetioofi  do  ^^ler  to  tha  agent  himself  or  to  oAees  Alt  U 
embodied  in  its  mond  prohilntioii.  This  is  ft  mistake, 
why  no  amoonft  of  proof  that  an  act  cootraTj  to  the 
code  leally  does  do  harm  to  ai^  one  is  aoeepled  aa  a  jixstificitioe  d 
siieh  an  act.  He  who  so  argues,  no  matter  how  cogently,  is  til 
that  tlie  aefe  is  wtop&  not  on  aooausit  of  its  effects,  bcii  siiqi^lS' 
eanse  it  is  wrong;  tliat  Hian  is  an  afasttael  rig^it  and  an  ihAii 
wrang^  ineapeetire  of  the  effects  in  any  partioolnr  ma  Xiri!k 
role  of  conduct:  ''Always  ad  oii  a  prioet^  tltai  yon  venEd  fikill 
see  elected  into  a  uniTersal  law*''  is  quoted  at  lum»  and  ht  is  Idl 
that  there  exists  a  '^pnie  morab''  or  <' absolute  eHuea."  Aiir 
may  try  to  explain  that  the  ease  in  question  is  an  exopptidfit  tsl 
that  it  win  not  do  to  allow  any  one  to  be  a  judge  for  himseif  of  tin 
effects  of  his  actions,  ur  tbey  may  deny  the  poesttniit^  taat  wsf 
one  can  foresee  all  the  effects  of  an  action,  and  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
trust  present  indications  in  this  respect.  But  the  majority  decline 
to  discuss  the  question  at  all,  since  this  might  be  construed  into  an 
admission  that  exceptions  were  possible,  and  stand  firmly  on  the 
ground  of  the  infallibility  of  the  moral  code. 

All  this  difl&culty  is  caused  by  the  failure  to  distinguish  between 
race  morality  and  individual  morality,  and  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the   prevailing   morality  of  restraint   is   simply  a  survival  of  the 
former.     The   effect  of   the   action  upon   individuals   has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  its  rightness  or  wrongness.     The  bottom  of  it 
all  is  the  effect  on  the  safety  of  the  human  race.     "  Duty  "  is  simply 
conduct  favorable  to  race  safety.     Virtue  is  an  attitude  of  life  and 
character  consistent  with  the  preservation  and  continuance  of  man 
on  earth.     Vice  is  the  reverse  of  this,  and  is  felt  as  an  attack  upon 
the  race.     These  sentiments  are  difficult  to  analyze,  and  the  moral 
reformer  seldom  or  never  knows  that  this  is  what  he  feels  when  he 
preaches  morality.     Usually  theological  in  his  make-up,  he  thinks 
that  moral  conduct  is  pleasing  to  God,  and  regards  this  as  the  real 
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ttiietioD,  regardless  of  its  effects.  Here  is  where  morals  and  religion 
must  closely  approach  each  other,  for  at  the  beginning  all  religion 
was  race  perception  (GaittnujHempJindutig),  and  the  creation  of  gods 
whose  supposeil  will  is  thwarted  by  conduct  diingerous  to  the  race 
was  simply  a  means  of  enabling  the  feeble  mind  of  the  individual  to 
distinguish  right  from  wrong  conduct. 

Mr.  S|H'ncer  argued  valiantly  in  "  Social  Statics ''  (1850)  for  an  abso- 
lute ethics,  but  after  studying  the  moral  Oixles  of  uncivilized  rac^es 
and  finding  that  there  were  no  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  he 
repudiatiHl  his  early  views  and  ecjited  them  all  out  of  the  revised 
edition  of  that  work.  This  was  inconsistent,  which  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  a  great  mind,  it  is  true;  but  it  was  not  logiciU.  He  should 
have  learnetl  in  all  his  investigations  that  the  ethics  of  all  uncivil- 
ized races  is  chiefly  race  ethics.  From  this  i>oint  of  view  no 
amount  of  incongruity  in  ethical  conceptions  could  affect  their 
ethical  character.  If  we  can  get  rid  entirely  of  the  idea  that 
"good'' and  "evil"  have  any  connection  whatever  with  benefit  or 
injury  to  the  individual  or  to  any  .sentient  l)eing,  juid  clearly  grasp 
the  truth  that  they  relate  exclusively  to  race  safety  and  race 
danger,  we  «ui  see  that  the  quality  of  actions  approved  or  disajv 
provetl  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pl(»asure  or  pain  they  may  cause, 
but  relates  sohdy  to  their  effect  up(m  the  race  which  is  not  a  sen- 
tient thing.  The  idea  of  the  race,  however,  narrows  as  we  d(»scend  in 
the  wale  of  civilization,  and  with  the  savage  it  is  limited  to  his  own 
race,  triU%  clan,  or  horde.  It  is  said  that  theft  an<l  murder  are 
reganl*Ml  as  moral  acts  amcmg  some  savages.  This  is  pr<»bably  not 
tnie  within  the  honle,  clan,  triln*,  etc.,  which  phu'es  siirh  acts  in  a 
different  class  from  that  now  un<ler  considerati<m,  a  cla.Hs  mnni  to  Iw 
considered.  Hut  even  if  true*  these  an<l  many  other  acts  s;tnetione<l 
by  the  codes  of  savages  which  are  severely  condemne*!  by  our  own, 
may  U»  regarded  as  safe,  may  iudei-d  1m»  safe  for  such  jMMiples  from 
the  stand |>oint  of  race  preservation,  which  is  the  only  standiHunt  in 
race  morality. 

The  view  that  the  morality  of  restraint  is  a  survival  of  j»rimitive 
race  morality  is  the  only  one  consistent  with  its  defense,  for  most  of 
it  tends  to  diminish  the  amount  of  enjoyment  instead  of  tending  to 
increase  it,  as  the  opjKJsite  view  would  recpiire.  Whether  it  actually 
does  secun?  rave  siifety  is  another  question.  It  may  l)e  only  a  social 
Testige,  and  as  such  have  a  somewhat  pathologic  character. 
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Ir^imdual  iforalily.  — Imlividual  morality  ii  bftsed  cm  allniii& 
This  term  ia  uot  sjnonymoua  with  sympathy  if  wii  latond  Uta 
aoUnals.     Animal  altruism  in  a  tnie  instinct,  Mid  howtsrer  b««i£ildij 
it  may  be  painted,  it  ia  aut  sympathy  or  c«>mpaaaioii  tiiM  pn 
the  "  nwrm  "  to  allow  herself  to  be  devoufed  by  the  brood  of  oennrw 
withii)  her  in  order  that  they  may  live,  ur  that  cmttes  tke  malefpiik 
or  mantifl  to  siwrriaee  his  life  in  fecuudstting  th«  t^mab  lot  die  ^ 
of  the  species.     The  sociologist  may  Uierefoto  oooUstit  hiuiMlf  siitk 
the  mention  of  this  animal  homologue  ol  huiuao  altruism  it  OAetiJ 
those   ^at  tap-Foots  that  sociology  muiuls  far  down  into  fanolo^. 
Human  altruism,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  biological,  is  baaed  ou  s/a^ 
patby,  and  this  is  also  the  b&«is  of  all  morality  except  t$m  nwraiiqr 
If  we  except  this  and  aniinal  altruism  we  have  kft  the  popilu 
arowed  notion  of   morality,  although,  aa  alre«sdy  Ptaaarked,  ms 
morality  is  almost  everywhefe  deeply  but  ODOODseiottsly  felt  by  M 
eiviU2ied  man. 

A  great  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  work  out  the  gfsoMti 
of  the  mond  sense,    Th«»e  have  al!  had  two  fatal  vices,  ^^^  i^ 
objectivation,  and  second  its  divorce  f mm  psychology.    Of  the  to 
of  these  it  need  only  be  said  that  there  is  ao  moral  Btnm  m  mpim 
distinct  from  other  psychic  attributes,  as  a  something  apart^ exiJfci« 
in  and  for  itself,  and  constituting  a  distinct  field  of  its  oth.  If 
there  were  it  could  have  no  genesis.    As  to  the  second  vice  in  trying 
to  arrive  at  the  origin  of  the  moral  sense,  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot 
be  considered  apart  from  the  mind  of  man.     In  so  far  as  it  is  any- 
thing at  all  it  is  a  part  of  mind.     Moreover,  it  is  a  complex  psychic 
product  and  depends  upon  the  cooperation  and  combination  of  botl^ 
the  subjective  and  the  objective  faculties.     Its  treatment  from  tb^*^ 
genetic  standpoint  must  therefore  involve  a  slight  anticipation  of  tb^^ 
discussion  to  be  found  in  the  next  chapter  and  in  Part  III  generally. 
At  present,  however,  we  are  considering  it  only  as  a  social  force,  and 
shall  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  to  that  extent 

First  of  all  then,  be  it  said,  morality  is  a  product  of  brain  develop- 
ment. It  is  true  that  everything  else  exclusively  human  is  also  a 
product  of  brain  development,  and  that  in  real  truth  if  the  lieing 
called  man  had  had  every  other  attribute  that  he  has  and  had  not 
had  a  very  much  greater  brain  development  than  any  other  animal 
he  would  have  been  no  more  than  any  other  animal  of  the  same  taxo-^ 
nomic  rank.      But  the  "moral  sense,"  the  conscioas  altruism,  thcr? 
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ability  to  feel  with  other  feeling  beings,  was  not  an  early  psychic 
attribute,  but  retjuired  a  relatively  high  degree  of  brain  develop 
meDt.  As  has  been  said  before,  it  consists  in  a  j)ower  of  represent- 
ing the  psychic  states  of  others  to  self,  and  the  nerve  adjustment 
neoessary  to  produce  a  reflex  vibration  of  the  kind  called  a  sensa- 
tion when  such  stiites  are  thus  represented.  It  is  only  the  inteusire 
sensations  that  are  thus  represented,  which  (consist,  as  detinetl  in 
Chapter  VII,  exclusively  of  pleasurable  and  painful  states.  But 
these  states,  as  much  as  any  other  states  of  consciousness,  are  to 
another  consciousness,  *'  ejects,"  *  in  the  sense  given  to  that  term  by 
Professor  Clifford.  Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  i>edantir  refine 
meat  and  copious  dilution  that  this  word  has  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  smaller  men,  it  still  h:is  some  value  as  an  expression  of  a  tnith 
tliat  is  somewhat  ditlicult  to  grasp,  and  one  that  is  broader  even  than 
Cliffonl  himself  supj^osed.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  shonhl  not 
extend  to  inUMisive  findings  as  well  as  to  indifferent  ones.  The 
power  of  representation  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
growing  intelle<*t,  but  it  is  twofold,  or  takes  two  ditferent  directions, 
producing  two  distinct  psychic  faculties,  the  one  subjective,  the  other 
objective.  The  subjective  faculty  produced  by  n^presentation  is  sym- 
pathy, the  objective  one  is  imagination.  \Vc  have  only  to  ilo  with  the 
first  of  thes<'  here. 

That  sympathy  is  a  rational  faculty  iulniits  of  no  doubt.  The 
srllogism  (»f  sympathy  is  this:  A  given  influence  j^nxluces  jain  (or 
pleasure)  in  me;  you  are  like  me;  therefore  the  same  influence  will 
produce  pain  (or  pleasure)  in  you.  lUit  this  reasoning  in  and  of 
itself  is  f<»elingless.  To  constitute  a  motive  to  a<'tion,  i.e.,  a  fon*e, 
there  must  Im;  develojK^d  in  the  nervous  system  a  rrflex  responsive- 
ness such  that  the  jireviously  exi>enenced  sensati<ms  of  pain  or 
pleasure  caus^'d  by  the  influence  shall  Im?  remembered  and  revived, 

»  •*Tli<»  Infi-rrifl  i^xi-Jtinccof  your  fi'iHnirH.nf  olijiMiiv.-  u'nmi.iii-*.  anii.iii:  thtm  -^Imf- 
Ur  to  llM»*e  anums:  my  f.M.Iin.rs.  aw\  of  a  Kubj.ttlv.'  nnlir  in  iiMny  n«H|i,^tHan«li»K'*»«w 
to  my  own.  — thwir  Inft-rrM  i«xisti'nn»H  ar«  In  Un*  vory  »«l  of  iiifi-niM*-  thn^rn  out  oi 
my  rtin^ion-n**'.*.  r#NM^'rii7«'«|  as  iMitHi^Io  of  if.  nn  wtt  Wwvji  :«  i-.irt  of  in.«.  I  |irop<iiM», 
armr»lin :;!%'.  to  «tiU  th..«o  inf.-rrfNl  .'3tiMt»*ni-o^  r;V"M.  Xh'vM^  flin»wii  out  of  my  <-on- 
tr^MianHM.  to.nntiiijiu-h  th.»ni  from  oh't^ct*.  thlne^  p^•^wUHl  in  my  i-^.n^UMi^ie^. 
pheni.m.n»."-**Oi  ih.-  N;iliir.-  of  lliin-n  in  ThiMUHilvf*."  by  William  KifiiC-Ion 
riiffoH.  .V/n*/.  a  guirt.rly  H.vi.w  of  I\viholo-y  ;in.l  F1iiIo»..|.hy.  I>.in.|4.n.  V..I. 
III.  No.  9.  .laiinarv-.  1«7«.  |>i».  Tu-*\1.  I»a'wa'4«»  qnotiNl  oiruni  on  p.  .*»  .Vint*  in 
"Emavh  l»y  tlw  I^t.'  William  Kiin:«lon  CliiTonl,"  ••^liti-d  by  l^-Mic  Su-phmi  aJi«l 
PrvdtTii-k  r..ll.Hk.  fti-con-l  .Hlltl..ii,  I>.n.b.n,  \m\,  pp.  TA-im.  Taitsage  qiiotc^l 
ocmrt  on  p.  27a. 
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that  isj  repeated  as  part  of  the  "  faint  series  "  oofrespo&diBg  to  in 
**  vivid  series  "  of  seusELtious  that  wet#  cansed  by  the  inSueiK^  itieE 
It  requires  a  considerable  number  of  words  to  express  this  id^  bi 
the  idea  itself  is  not  so  complex.  It  is  simply  thai  no  one  ever 
analyzes  it,  and  therefore  there  are  no  special  termn  by  which  it  eu 
be  bnefly  expressed*  Nevertheless,  all  develiipnl  litiman  briogi 
constantly  experience  it  It  might  be  an  idle  spei'uktioii  t<i  tnf  to 
ascertain  the  absolute  begintiing  of  sympathy.  It  may  b«  tliereYem 
of  Spencer's  idea  that  it  grew  out  of  '^  love  of  the  hrlpless,"  It  i>, 
indeed,  probable  that  this  was  about  the  earliest  inanifestationof  »yn^ 
pathy*  It  may  also  be  that  it  first  appeared  in  Tvonmn  as  a  modMr 
with  her  strong  native  love  of  her  offspring,  which,  though  ia  itself 
an  entirely  different  facultyj  early  blended  withy  or  helped  to  crtat*, 
the  derivative  teason*born  faculty  of  altruism. 

The  faint  series  of  psychic  phenomena  is  as  atricUy  subj«etlv*4S 
IB  the  vivid  series.      It  resides  in  the  jtersonVs  self  or  ego,  aji4  i$  ui 
this  only  true  sense  egoistic.     Altruism  thus  has  an  egoistic  ba^Hj 
or  more  properly^  is  a  form  of  egoism.     It  might  be  c^led  Wj 
^oUmu     The  subjective  ejecta — ^  other  people's  feelings  —  act  u 
the  ego  and  produce  similar  but  usually  less  intense  feelings.   All 
ism  or  sympathy  would  not  be  a  force,  it  could  not  be  a  motive, 
did  not  reside  in  the  agent,  i\«f,,  if  it  were  not  egoistic.     All  motitei 
are  necessarily  egoistic.    To  condemn  a  motive  because  egoistic  is 
therefore  to  condemn  all   motives.     But  the   origin   of  subjective 
reflex  motives  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  man.     From  the 
standpoint  of  sociology  and  of  human  progress  generally,  this  was 
the  most  important  of  all  the  steps  the  race  has  taken.     The  egoistic 
reason  unaided  by  the  altruistic  reason  could  only  work  such  results 
as  the  subjection  of  woman  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  strong. 
These,  if  continued  long  enough  and  not  counteracted,  would  become 
highly  antisocial.      They  might  even  bring  about  the  destruction  of 
the  race. 

Altruism  is  therefore  an  essentially  socializing  force,  i.e.,  it  is 
sociogenetic.  Its  name  alone  reveals  its  social  character.  Although 
itself  egoistic  it  always  expends  itself  on  another.  There  can  be  no 
altruism  without  an  alter.  Altruism  is  not  strictly  synonymous 
with  sympathy.  The  latter,  though  not  necessarily  negative,  is 
'usually  so  used.  It  is  representative  pain;  scarcely  representa- 
tive   pleasure.     Altruism    applies    equally    to    both.      Neither    is 
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altruism  synonymous  with  beuevolence,  still  less  with  beneficence. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Si)encer  remarks :  — 

I  gladly  adopt  this  word,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Comte.  Not 
long  (tince  some  critic,  condemning  it  as  new-fanj^led,  asketl  wliy  we  should 
not  be  content  with  Huchgood  old-fashioned  words  as  lienevulent  and  l)enefi- 
cent.  There  is  quite  sufficient  reason.  Altruism  and  altruistic,  suggesting 
by  their  forms  as  well  as  by  their  meanings  the  antithest»s  of  egoism  and 
egoistic,  bring  quickly  ami  clearly  into  thought  the  op}iositi(»n,  in  a  way  that 
benevolence  or  l>eneficence  and  its  derivatives  do  not,  l>ecause  the  antitheses 
are  not  directly  implied  by  them.  This  superior  suggest iveness  grt»atly 
facilitates  the  communication  of  ethical  ideas.^ 

There  are  of  course  those  who  criticise  the  form  of  the  word  as 
derived  directly  from  the  French  autrui,  but  retaining  the  I  of  the 
Latin  cUter,^  but  altrism  would  be  far  less  euphonious,  and  autruinm 
would  be  barbarous.  The  objection  is  captious.  Ci»mte  worked  up 
to  the  use  of  the  word  in  a  wholly  siwntiineous  way.  Elaborating 
his  favorite  aphorism:  "vivre  jHrnr  autrui,''  he  found  himself  in 
need  of  an  adjective  for  the  oposite  of  egoistic,  and  he  used  altruistic 
{aUrniMe '),  and  needing  a  noun  for  the  opjKisite  of  egoism,  he  used 
altruism  {nltntUme*).     Nothing  more  natural. 

I  Jut  altruism  differs  from  sympathy  in  another  resi)ect.  Sym- 
pathy is  not  necessiirily  a  desire.  It  is  simply  a  feeling.  True,  it 
naturally  suggests  action.  Being  a  pain,  like  other  pains  that  are 
not  desires,  it  naturally,  but  not  necessarily,  gives  rise  to  a  desire 
to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  relief  from  the  pain.  This  in- 
volves an  intellectual  oi>eration,  a  knowledge  of  how  to  act  to 
attain  the  end.  There  are  many  j»ains  which  the  sufferer  does 
not  know  how  to  relieve,  and  therefore  (1(k»s  not  act.  Sympathy 
may  sometimes  l)e  such  a  pain.  Altruism  is  a  complex  conception. 
It  is  sympathy  plus  the  desire  to  act.  Or  it  nmy  be  n»pre8entative 
enjoyment  jdus  the  desire  to  increase  the  enjoyment  observed 
and  represented.  It  is  not  merely  a  feeling,  it  is  also  a  motive.  If 
that  motive  psychologically  bo  the  desire  to  diminish  pain  or  in- 
crease pleasure  in  self,  it  has  the  unicpie  quality  that  what  it  does  to 
self  it  must  do  to  another  in  a  degree  as  much  greater  jis  presenta- 

>  **  Principles  of  PHyrhnlinr^/*  Vol.  II.  New  York,  MCa,  p.  «»7,  footiiot<»  to  Altruli- 
tic  S<*ntimeDU.  title  of  Chapter  VIII. 

>  Faul  Bartb,  **  Di«  iniilosophie  der  Geschichte  als  Socio}. ifrfe/'  \jp\\*7.\^,  UKiT, 
p.  2S. 

»  ••  P..ntlqae  Piwitive,"  Vol.  Ill  (IK.%3),  p.  700. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  7J7. 
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live  senaatioDS  are  stronger  thou  repre^euULtiire  ones*  All  actioa 
tlu*i"efore,  iiroduced  by  tlii.s  luotivc  nt^oc»?«arily  li«ii€Bt«  fitbrrs  idotp 
thaw  it  benefits  self,  aud  it  cauntjt  iojuro  liither  imlcss  ai^cidtiiuJlr 
misguided. 

Finally,  the  necessity  that  in  all  altruistic  action  At  l^At  two 
individuals   be  affected  renders  it  cHtft^ntkilh/  »ocia/>     Ita  jirimjirjr 
quality   is  socktbfUttf,     Minumi   aud    siciabilitj  ant   ilidUaolublv 
iiouuected.     Ethnologists  find  it  dlMad  t  to  dj^tioguisb  tlio  twa  41*0^ 
oeptiona.     It  ia  pre^mtneotly  a  colioctSve  gt^ntimeiit    Thi«  b  ik 
proot  at  ruice  of  the  Boeiogen^tic  ehamoter  of  altfnism  and  of  tto 
flociologioal  ulianiaLer  of  ethice.     Soeiability  arises  aa  a  catena]  i&d 
aecessary  e<Hi^equtnu'D  of  altruism^  and  mnthout  a  <^rtaiti  ami^iint  ^ 
sociability  thero  could  ki  no  jiro^nir  iHK*i«ty.    Altirui»ia  thiL^  tab* 
the  form  of  lot*e.     Though  not  identical  with  any  of  the  fonuii  UiQ* 
sidered  in  the  last  chapter^  aud  not  in  auy  correct  j^eiiso  pliylogiaiiftk 
Of  S(ixual|  yetj  aa  a  etill  later  derivative  farm  of  love  tbaa  auT  c^I 
those,   it  belongs   to  the  same  great  line  uf  developmaat  of  tltt; 
aS^etive  sentiments  of  mankiud,  and  ha^  grown  aiit  ut  oii£  or  oUilf 
of  the  properly  phylogeuetic  forms.     Its  far  deejier  uueocucioilS  itwl 
in  the  altruiam  of  aniuial  reproiiuctioa  has  alrea<iy  betu  not^ 
After  suffering  a   cx^tnplete  eclipse  through  all  the  higher  gmiH 
of  animal   life  and  through  the  earlier  periods  of  human  ]ife,il 
was  rrbaptized   by  tlu*  ilnwrritiLT  rf^iHon  of   iii;iti  ;ifiJ  (■■nn..  f.,rf1k  ^itw^ 
in  a  higher  purified  form  as  the  first  great  socializing  agent  of  the 
world. 

Ethical  Dualism.  —  Already  on  more  than  one  occasion  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  allude  to  the  well-known  but  long  nameless 
lact  which  Dr.  Edward  A.  Ross  has  so  appropriately  called  ethical 
dualism  (see  supra,  p.  187).  Whatever  further  needs  to  be  said, 
including  all  discussion  of  its  origin  and  true  nature,  belongs 
here.  But  tlie  fact  itself  is  too  familiar  to  require  any  elaborate 
treatment.  When  we  speak  of  altruism  a  very  different  idea  arises 
in  tlie  mind  from  that  which  it  is  necessary  to  form  of  the  altruism 
of  primitive  man.  The  difference  is  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of 
the  sentiment  as  in  its  object  or  range.  It  was  said  that  altruism 
primarily  grew  out  of  the  phylogenetic  affections  or  forms  of  love. 
We  have  now  to  determine  from  which  one  of  these  forms  it  was 
derived.  It  was  stated  that  the  arrangement  of  those  forms  in  the 
last  chapter  was  not  or  could  not  be  linear  or  chronological,  for 
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maternal  love  is  quite  as  old  as  natural  love  and  far  older  than 
romantic  love.  It  might  liave  been  pointed  out  that  natunil  love 
and  maternal  love  each  begins  a  series  of  its  own,  and  tliat  there  are 
thus  two  great  trunk  lines  of  phylogenetic  motives.  Consanguineal 
lore  is  obviously  derived  from,  or  intimately  lx)und  up  with  maternal 
h)re,  and  whether  it  should  l)e  dasstnl  as  [)hyl(>genetic  may  be  open 
to  iiuestion.  However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat 
altruism,  or  itther-loce,  in  its  rudimentary  form  is  a  direct  offshoot 
from  consanguineal  love.  It  begins  with  th»*  neai-est  of  kin  and  is 
ver}'  slow  to  emerge  from  that  condition.  We  actually  carried  con- 
sanguineal love  fiir  enough  to  include  the  primitive  blood  bond,  and 
if  that  ends  with  the  blotxl  bond,  altruism  U'gins  with  the  blood 
bond.  In  the  horde  and  even  in  the  clan  there  exists  a  certain 
attachment,  amounting  in  the  end  to  an  affection,  on  the  iiart  of 
every  memU*r,  to  and  for  every  other  member  of  th»»  group.  This 
is  the  extent  of  primitive  altruism,  and  beyond  the  group,  as  was 
poiut4'd  out,  in  pla<^e  of  love  or  affection  there  is  hate  or  detestation. 
From  this  point  on  there  is  an  ever  widening  circle  within  which 
this  altruistic  affection  goes  out.  It  may  1x3  com  parted  to  a  circular 
wave  on  the  surf;ice  of  a  ik>o1  produced  by  a  sti)nr  dropi>ed  into  its 
center.  At  each  wave  the  art»a  of  the  circle  incrt^ases,  but  at  the 
tame  time  the  intensity  of  the  force  and  iuHuenre  diminishes. 
Maternal  love  is  the  most  intense  of  all  affections,  but  it  is  also 
the  most  restrit'ted.  i^arental  love  is  an  increase  in  the  amplitude 
with  a  diminution  of  the  intensity.  The  more  general  forms  of 
consanguineal  love  repeat  the  process  in  tlic  same  way.  and  when 
the  kinship  group  Ijecomes  large  the  same  absolute  quantity  of  force 
may  l>e  regardeil  as  distributing  itself  to  all  the  members.  At  last 
the  personal  element  is  lost  sight  of  and  we  have  simple  race 
attachment  As  the  hordes  combine  to  form  clans  the  proc€*ss  is 
simply  extended,  and  the  same  is  true  for  tlie  more  composite 
groafM.  As  the*  ]>n)tosocial  i>erio<l  draws  to  a  cIos4'  and  social 
differentiation  is  succeedtnl  by  social  integnition  through  the  encroach- 
ment of  triU?  uinm  triln*,  through  (-(msequent  increased  nw»e  hatred, 
eonstant  collisi<m,  ami  the  resultant  war  and  con^piest  of  the  weaker 
by  the  stronger,  new  complicati^ms  arise.  Uiice  antipathy  continues 
long  after  fertilization,  but  gra<iually  subsides  in  rhythmic  oscilla- 
tions during  the  process  of  social  karyokinesis  and  final  amalgama- 
tion, as  dt»scrilied  in  C'luipter  X.     Ihit  at  last,  when  the  stage  is 
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reached  at  wbicli  a  new  people  and  a  nation  Are  formed,  Uic  altm* 
istlc  principle  reappears  in  a  new  form*  The  amalgamated  ma^ 
l)eeoia65  a  unit  aiid  tlie  original  blood  bond  has  its  Gouuteipaxt  1b 
what  is  vaguely  called  lorn  of  country,  in  wbieh  eotiee{)tioo  tiii 
jH?opl6  are  included  along  with  the  land  and  physical  environ jnent, 
Patriotism,  which  was  analyzed  in  Chapter  XII!,  lit  therefui*  l 
form  of  mutual  attacliment  among  all  the  metnbetii  of  a  |ie^>p!e. 
It  is  at  once  altruism  and  sociability.  Notwithstanding  the  mlitt 
diflference  of  origUi  it  still  greatly  resembles  the  primitive  Uoui 
boud  and  la  dual  in  the  same  sense.  There  is  still  the  com^siliTt; 
race  hatred,  or  as  it  may  now  lie  calledj  national  antipathy.  Ttw 
in  tiirti  results  in  ivars  and  conquests  on  a  higher  plane^.  and  thi?se 
are  followed  by  the  same  prolonged  train  of  evients  aa  in  gimple 
assimilation.  The  effect  is  to  widen  the  eircle,  and  after  immei 
repetitions  of  the  process  the  great  nations  of  the  world 
ultimately  produced.  But  that  high  national  sentiment  that 
here  find  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  lower  tyj^e.  It  ctnj- 
forins;  moreover,  to  the  law  above  stated,  diminishing  in  intcnsit}^ 
with  increasing  amplitude.  If  any  one  is  disposed  to  question  tW 
as  to  the  positive  form,  he  will  ceitaiuly  admit  it  for  the  negatiiff 
form*  If  patriotism  is  not  waning  national  antipathy  cartaiiily  k 
But  a  careful  study  of  advanced  nations  shows  a  marked  growiii 
of  the  cosmopolitan  spirit,  which  necessarily  involves  lass  rgktifa 
attachment  for  the  people  and  country  of  one's  birth. 

At  any  stage,  however,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  man's  moral  nature 
has  always  been  dual.  The  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrew  race  show 
conclusively  that  morality  was  one  thing  for  the  Jew  and  another 
for  the  Gentile.  With  the  Greeks  all  outside  of  Greece  were 
"ot  /?ap/?apot."  It  was  not  otherwise  in  Rome,  and  it  has  always 
been  so  for  all  peoples  and  nations.  Persons  who  may  be  very  sym- 
pathetic as  regards  others  of  their  own  race  are  often  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  those  of  another  race.  The  Irish  immigrants  and  settlers  in 
America  are  intensely  sensitive  to  the  real  or  supposed  sufferings 
of  their  own  race  in  Ireland,  but  few  of  them  would  care  how  much 
an  Englishman  might  suffer.  One  of  the  worst  massacres  of  the 
Chinese  in  the  west  was  perpetrated  by  Irishmen  who  were  as  recent 
arrivals  in  the  country  as  the  Chinese,  and  who  in  butchering  them 
denounced  them  as  "bloodie  furriners"  —  a  typical  example  of 
ethical  dualism. 
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It  is  only  with  the  highest  types  of  men  in  enlightened  nations 
that  the  widest  circles  of  ethical  influence  are  proilueed.  Here  we 
find  a  few  individuals  who  are  called  philanthrojiists,  and  whose 
altruism  is  less  or  not  at  all  limited  by  considerations  of  race  or 
iiati(»nality.  Sympathy  here  often  outruns  the  judgment  and  in- 
volves inrc insistencies  and  wasted  effort.  The  greatest  danger  is  in 
ignoring  the  law  of  parsimony  and  creating  panusitic  degenerates 
(set»  itftjtra,  p.  (>1).  A  curious  fact  in  connection  with  this  is  that 
the  great  concjuering  races  are  the  most  philanthropic,  the  most 
altruistic.  Neither  are  they  always  the  most  scientific  in  conduct- 
ing charitable  o{K'ration8. 

Humanitarianism  may  be  distinguished  from  ])hilanthropy  as  a 
still  furtln'r  step  in  the  same  direction^  in  which  l)enevolent  senti- 
ments are  placed  more  under  the  control  of  reason  and  jdiilosophy. 
Proi»erly  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  disi)ensing  charity,  but  seeks 
rather  to  reorganize  soi'iety  so  that  the  minimum  pain  and  the  maxi- 
mum enjoyment  may  Ik*  insured.  Its  aim  is  meliorism.  In  its  most 
advanced  form  it  eschews  measures  and  devotes  itself  to  the  pro{)ar 
gation  of  ideas,  and  es]>ecially  to  the  diffusion  of  those  forms  of 
kni>wledge  which,  universally  share<l,  will  si)ontaneously  and  auto- 
matically work  all  needed  and  all  jH)ssible  reform. 

The  love  of  animals,  which  might  be  called  philozniamy  may  he  re- 
garded as  still  another  step  in  the  spread  of  altruistic  .sentiments, 
inehnling  now  all  sentient  U»ings  in  its  wide  embnuM*.  If  this  wen* 
really  add<*d  im  to  humanitarianism,  such  would  l>e  the  ca.se,  but  it 
must  lie  carefully  distingui.shed  from  various  ernitic  forms  of  the 
sentiment  which  may  exi.st  without  the  ciH»xistence  of  any  of  the 
other  forms.  Such  are  the  cases  of  inconsistent  sympathy  lacking 
all  rational  basis  and  all  true  ]M»rsiM»ctive  ami  pnMlucing  such  social 
anomalies  as,  for  example,  the  antiviviM*ction  movement.  It  may 
also  be  due  to  the  absurdities  of  a  cult,  sucli  as  that  of  holding 
sacred  the  venomous  cobra  and  dangerous  leopard.  Even  V(*rmin 
are  held  sacreil  by  some  raH»s  and  aUowed  to  genenite  tilth  and 
disease.  A  true,  ratitmal,  and  c<msistent  love  of  animals  and  man 
liw'auHP  they  are  all  ft*eling  creatures  is  a  n<»bh»  impulse*  and  nuirks 
the  hi'^hest  jM)int  in  purely  ethical  development. 

Here  we  should  jimlably  stop,  but  there  is  another  step  that 
seems  to  lie  in  the  same  direction,  although  it  transcends  the 
bounds   of  the   ethical   worM  and   hence  can  scan-el v  Im»  4'alle<l   a 


form  ot  altruiam.  I  refer  to  the  love  of  nature.  !t  is  Wit  low  in  the 
ftt^TiHe  of  possibtt!  sympathy  or  of  my  coQCGirable  booaSt  thai  mt 
\m  done,  and  yet  it  stiU  is  love.  It  ig  tb#  efkxkoa&tijig  link  betwia 
the  moral  and  the  ^thetiu,  a^d  yet  it  Is  not  wholly  a  seuse  ol  flaii' 

ure  in  the  coutemplatiou  of  the  beautiful  or  the  ftublime.  It  10  pet- 
haps  rather  a  religious  gentimBotr  and  m  probnl^y  tiie  IjyiL  Mid  fi&il 
Bto]>ping  placo  of  religion.  But  sitill  ih  ii»  a  f«*t;ling — tias  Xtfia^ 
flUd^and  when  fully  analyzed  and  im<lerst<.>od  it  wilj^  I  think^  be 
touiui  to  \m  the  most  elevated  of  oJl  sentiments.  It  is  the  motH^m- 
inti*rt*3t4Hl,  since  there  is  no  poasiUe  way  in  which  man  esn  oomttit^ 
ute  anything  ta  nature*  It  U  also  wholly  free  from  M  expeotatm 
of  material  benefit  from  nature.  In  \\s  hi^^liest  li^xprtMiiiciitS  it  efcn 
goes  beyond  ad  mi  ration,  because  wonder  i^  a  mark  of  th«  sad^ 
reloped  mind.  It  is  not  c\m*>sity  to  know  more  of  nature,  allhoiidi 
thii^  or  at  least  an  ardent  demre  to  do  so,  nceessarily  aiH^ifiipaaiei  it 
lieduced  to  iU  simplest  terms  it  is  nothing  mora  than  an  (tpfft^i^ 
timi  of  nature.  But  when  we  refluuL  on  what  is  implied  in  mkm 
this  is  seen  to  be  a  lofty  sen  time  at.  For  nature  i*  infimif^  and  tk 
gerious  contemplation  of  nature  Ijrinj^s  the  mind  into  n'laticinj*  witk 
the  infinite.  It  ia  this  which  give«  I.H>th  dignity  and  charm  tetbi 
sentiment,  and  connects  it  with  religion,  which^  n^  Katzenhofer  S9l1^l^ 
is  at  bottom  the  striving  of  the  finite  mind  after  the  infinite. 

Sunh  is  ethical  dualism,  but  tbc  uiAut  ii*  uljith  uc  1i;ivr  tr:n^i^jl  it 
lies  beyond  the  limits  that  are  embraced  by  that  expression.  The 
amplitude  l:>ecomes  equal  to  infinity  and  th6  intensity  equal  to  zero. 
It  is  no  longer  a  dualism,  it  is  a  monism.  In  ethical  monism,  while 
there  is  no  longer  any  love  in  the  proper  sense,  so  also  there  is  no 
hate.  If  it  could  become  universal  there  would  be  no  need  of  any 
altruism.  Human  beings  and  animals  would  no  more  need  sympathy 
than  do  mountains  and  clouds.  If  all  producible  happiness  were 
actually  produced  and  all  preventible  suffering  were  actually  pie- 
vented  there  would  not  only  be  no  "science"  of  ethics,  but  there 
would  be  no  ethics,  no  moral  conduct,  no  conduct  at  all  as  dis- 
tinguished from  natural  activity.  The  world  would  become  "amoral" 
or  anethical.  Ethics,  which  Spencer  erects  into  a  great  science  coor- 
dinate with  and  higher  than  sociology,  would  be  eliminated  from  the 
world  through  the  normal  operation  of  its  own  laws. 

But  we  are  constantly  told  that  what  is  generally  understood  as 
human  progress  or  civilization  does  not  increase  the  general  sum  of 
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human  happiness,  or  at  least  not  the  ali^obraic  sum  of  happiness  and 
misery,  but  rather  that  it  diininisht^s  it.  To  this  it  can  only  Ix? 
answered  that  neither  those  who  so  assert  nor  those  who  would  take 
the  opiK)site  view  have  any  means  of  denionstratini;  their  }»r(»|)08i- 
tions,  there  beinj;  no  unit  of  measurement  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
The  truth  must  be  arrived  at  in  some  other  way,  if  at  all.  In  the 
last  two  ehapters  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  in  lx)th  the  onto- 
genrti«'  and  the  phylogenetic  development  of  mankind  there  has 
been  a  series  of  upward  sti»ps,  and  that  at  each  step  in  both  the 
means  of  enjoyment  of  the  natural  fat^-ulties  has  been  increase<l. 
3loreover,  it  has  Ixhmi  shown  that  entirely  new,  allx'it  derivative, 
fainilties  have  lx*en  develoi>ed  capable  of  yielding,  and  actually 
yieldinj^  enjoyments  not  previously  e.xperienced.  I  have  now  shown 
tliat  the  moral  faculties  are  all  new  and  have  l)een  added  to  all  these. 
With  all  these  increments  to  the  primitive  faculties  man  has  cer- 
tainly acquired  enormously  increased  caj»acity  for  enjoyment.  Those 
who  deny  that  the  absolute  sum  of  enjoyment  has  not  lx«n  increased 
must  show  how  this  is  so.  The  burden  of  pnx>f  rests  on  them.  1 
am  not  insensible  to  the  force  of  their  claims,  nor  do  I  deny  that  the 
greatly  {N^rfected  orj^anization  of  man  through  the  inHuences  I  have 
enumerated  an;;ments  his  susceptibility  to  pain  in  the  siime  dejjree 
as  it  tK»i»s  that  to  enjoyment.  Nor  do  I  deny  that  defiMlive  social 
ort;aniz:ition  results  in  immense  suffering  which  a  coarser  or>r«ini- 
zation  would  8can*ely  ft^el.  J  hit  here  the  (picstion  tran.scen<ls  the 
limits  «>f  pure  sociolo^jy.  That  science  only  deals  with  what  lias 
been  attained  an<l  is  likely  to  b«»  attaine<l  through  the  continued 
op«>ration  of  known  agencies.  Anything  lM*yond  this  Ix'longs  to 
appUe<l  .sociology,  whi<rh  deals  with  artificial  means  of  accelerating 
the  siiontant»ous  processes  of  nature. 

TUK    KsTHKTir    ToK*  t>* 

The  esthetic  faculty  does  not  mmmu  to  1k»  traceable  quite  as  far 
back  as  is  animal  altruism,  which  is  found  in  some  asexual  forms 
and  [lerhapH  in  Protozoa,  but  when  it  is  found  it  is  always  conscious. 
All  sexual  selection  ('gyne<'h'xis)  is  bast'd  on  it,  and  we  ^aw  ht>w 
early  this  lx*gan  to  transform  the  male  element,  to  mold  it  into  forms 
and  to  adorn  it  with  hues  that  charnnMl  tlif  female.  Wi*  traced 
these  tninsformations  up  throu'.;h  th«*  sueei*ssively  higher  tyjx's  till 
they  culminatcil  in  such  glori«Mi>  objects  a^>  the  m;d«*  bird  of  para- 
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dae^  the  lym  btni,  tbe  pea^'ock's  tail,  and  the  pheasaQt'i  plimfi 
li  empfed  oat  in  the  insect  world  in  qaite   axiotlier   irajr^  mm 
dipeetlj  emitieeted  with  the  oii^3gen«tie  forcea,  led  lo  Ibo  ma 
feitilizatifai  of  iow^rsL,  and  gare  to  the  world  lUi  flanU  b«mau«. 
SimOarij  it  has  been  well-nigh  democtslrated  tlmt  many  of  the  Im^ 
and  lufletoos  sluiwy  fruits  ha^e  rfsufted  frcixi  tho  idfaotagi^  tkt 
tb^  mtoi^Teneis  to   birds  gave   them   in  securtog  tlie  widir 
dtstribaUan  of  msb.  forms  and  their  oonaeqaent  surTiin&l  in  tins 
fltni^e  for  eiti^siwe.     Thus  long  anterior  to  the  advent  of  mia 
Urn  a^h«iie  £aeu1tf,  ^  a  tteceasarjr  conconutant  of  nerve  (Ve  tm 
maxmlj  aaj  hiain)  deTelopfnent,  waa  euibelUshing  the  earth  witii 
prodnets  that  the  highest  hiunan  tastes  tinajiimoaglj  agree  %q  eill 
heaudfoL 

Bat  the  ^thetie  faetiltj  has  passed  through  thr€>€  stages,  m^ 
m  step  higher  than  the  pcecedtDg.    These  mav  be  ealled  respeetirdf 
the  isceptiret  the  imagitiativef  and  the  creative.     The  first  of  (kit 
k  paasiTe  while  the  other  two  are  active  in  differc*nt  wavs.   JktiPNs 
Ibe  passive  stage  and  the  iniaginative  stage  there  mterri^Bf^  amditr 
pa/chic  facility  which  is  not  genefallj  couneeted  with  the  atitbtlk, 
bitt  which  can  be  s^hown  to  ha  the  natural  and  necessary  prelndfi  lad  ^ 
oooditioci  to  imagination.     This  latter  is  a  eomparatively  high  ita^  w 
ill  aslheUc  development  and  does  hot  probably  appear  as  aa  iaiinal  ^ 
attribute  at  all,  Init  '-'-^-  -^   =*"  ..v--.l,^;.  ..i^-  >-—  ,-  .,^^..;^,,^|^^     f^^ 
animal  faculty  corresponding  to  it  and  directly  leading  into  it  is 
imftatfon.      Imitation  is  itself  a  very  high  animal  attribute.     It 
probably  has  its  germs  in  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  possibly  in 
insects,  but  makes  its  first  marked  appearance  in  birds,  notably  in 
parrots,  mocking  birds,  and  birds  related  to  these.     It  is  faint  or 
wanting  in  many  mammals,  but  comes  forth  in  its  fullest  develop- 
ments in  the  apes.     So  marked  is  this  quality  in  this  family  that 
the  name  of  the  ape  in  many  langus^s  is  the  same  as  that  of 
a  niimic.^     Even  in  the  developed  languages  in  which  the  name  has 
a  different  derivation,  as  the  German  and  Anglo-Saxon,  the  same 
word  is  used  as  a  verb,  meaning  to  imitate  or  mimic,  e.g.,  to  ape 
another.     The  French  also  have  a  verb  singer  in  that  sense,  although 
singe  is  derived  from  siniia.     All  this  only  shows  that  everywhere 

1  Lat.,  simiGf  from  similis,  simulo;  Gr.  viOifKos,  from  wtlBia,  which  sometimes  has 
this  meaning  ;  also  most  languages  of  native  races  where  apes  or  monkeys  are  iodi^- 
enoos. 
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the  most  prominent  psychic  attribute  of  the  ape  is  admitted  to  be 
the  power  of  mimicry  or  imitation. 

But  the  bird,  the  ape,  the  animal,  gets  no  farther  than  this.  If 
any  animal  has  the  rudiments  of  imagination  it  does  not  and  cannot 
express  them  so  that  man  can  recognize  that  faculty.  In  fact,  imagi- 
nation is  another  mode  of  representation  and  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  objects  that  sympathy  does  to  feelings.  If  we  call 
sympathy  subjective  representation,  as  was  done  in  the  last  section, 
we  may  call  imagination  objective  representation.  The  one  is  the 
foundation  of  ethics,  the  other  of  esthetics.  The  ape  imitates  that 
which  it  sees.  It  never  puts  two  things  together  to  form  a  third 
thing  which  has  no  objective  existence.  This  would  be  imagination. 
Imagination  is  essentially  creative,  and  by  calling  the  third  stage 
creative  it  was  not  intended  to  deny  this.  Imagination  can  only 
work  with  the  materials  in  consciousness,  but  it  can  dis[)ose  these  at 
will  and  is  not  restricted  to  dealing  with  them  in  tin?  form  in  which 
it  finds  them.  It  makes  ideals  out  of  these  reals  by  a  grouping  of 
its  own.  It  thus  creates.  But  these  creations  are  not  real.  They 
are  not  presented  by  the  senses.  They  are  reflexes.  They  may  Xm 
called  eje<rts,  i.e.,  objective  ejects.  Not  lacing  real,  their  cognition 
belongs  to  the  faint  series,  the  same  as  reprcscnttHl  pains  and 
pleasures. 

The  creative  stage  in  the  development  of  the  esthetic  fjiculty  is 
that  in  which  ideals  are  emlK>die<l  in  visible  form  so  as  to  l)e  cogniza- 
ble by  others  besides  the  one  who  imagines  them.  It  is  art.  This 
is  a  much  later  stage,  but  until  it  is  reached  the  esthetic  faculty  as  a 
transforming  agent  is  chiefly  a  biotic  force  and  works  through  selec- 
tion and  heredity.  Now  it  becomes  a  siwial  forc«»  and  lx*gins  to 
exert  its  influences  \x\yo\\  social  structures.  Meals  are  realized  and 
become  esthetic  creaticms.  Such  creations  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant of  human  achievements.  Of  tht»  nature  of  esthetic  ereation 
enough  was  said  in  Cha[)ter  V,  whore  it  was  used  as  an  ilhist ration 
or  aid  in  studying  the  much  less  familiar  phenomenon,  genetic 
creation.     This  ground  ne(»d  not  Ikj  gone  over  again. 

We  have  seen  that  imitation  preeed(*d  imagination,  and  imagina- 
tion precedetl  creation.  Now  the  earliest  art  was  the  most  creative 
and  the  least  imitative,  and  progress  in  art  has,  in  a  certain  sense, 
been  in  the  dire<*tion  of  a  return  to  imitation.  In  the  iN'ginning  the 
artificial  creations  of  man  differed  m  toto  from  anything  real.  There 
2r 
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was  m]j  the  rudest  attempt  to  imitate  nature.  Egypihm  ^ 
Assyrian  ait  aud  the  oUl  Chinese  and  Japajiei*e  art  aro  all  fstiAToi- 
tioniilized,  and  do  not  closely  resitinbk  thi*  oLj^it4i  tliej  are  btmdad 
to  represent.  They  only  symljolisr.o  \kem*  Vfhj  tlii^  is  may  U 
diMcult  to  explaia.  I  yentuie  the  following  tentative  expJa&fttiKm: 
The  earlit5St  artists  possessed  very  limited  powers  of  d&liii6ftiion, 
perhaps  in  part  due  to  defective  j>owers  of  representation  ^ad  iitukp' 
nation,  and  eertfiinly  in  part  to  defective  akiU,  StiU  thtsy  wer©  tlw 
only  ai'tista  and  their  rade  representations  Wf  ra  far  abcive  the  miudl 
of  their  contempjraries.  They  were  reg^arded  a»  wxi  ta  pvrftel 
and  were  employed  in  connection  with  religions  ceroiiiotiics  and 
rittis.  These  objects  of  art  thus  b^eante  sacred^  and  from  tins  tune 
no  one  dared  vary  them.  They  might  be  copied,  but  tiey  could  luot 
he  altered  or  improved.  If  tins  be  taken  as  tlie  ba&is  of  the  whAt, 
and  all  possible  minor  modifications  due  to  varylni*  eonditbm  b« 
allowed  for,  we'have  a  rational  oxplanatioii  of  the  gi^ui^ral  ami  al- 
most universal  fact  called  the  coui^iervatism  of  art 

There  must^  however,  necessarily  be  a  limit  to  this  filamh  imV^ 
tion  of  the  aitifieial,  and  this  was  accompanied  by  a  <^rrea|] 
tendency  toward  Uie  imitation  of  the  natural,  until  at  last  in  ' 
art  we  have  works  of  art  that  are,  althitogh  still  ideals,  nt^vertliek^ 
*^  true  to  nature/'  in  the  sense  tlmt  every  part  brought  to!gf4he!f  te 
form  a  whole  has  its  counterpart  in  nature,  was,  indeed,  in  most 
cases,  copied  from  nature.  The  whole,  however,  w^as  unlike  any 
whole  in  nature,  and  consisted  of  the  best  parts  of  many  wholes  com- 
bined to  form  an  ideal  whole. 

But  there  was  still  another  step,  or  series  of  steps,  chiefly  in  the 
same  direction.  The  sense  of  the  beautiful  seems  at  first  to  have 
been  limited  to  what  may  in  general  be  called  symmetrical  forms. 
The  more  geometrically  perfect  they  were  the  more  they  attracted 
the  primitive  esthetic  sense.  Hence  we  find  that  savages  are  most 
attracted  by  artificial  objects,  such  as  beads,  buttons,  canes,  umbrel- 
las, and  other  mechanically  wrought  products.  The  natural  objects 
first  to  appeal  to  man's  esthetic  faculties  were  the  sun  and  moon, 
which  present  a  shining  circular  disk,  the  rainbow,  etc  A  very  dis- 
tant and  symmetrical  mountain  might  also  appeal  to  them.  Next  to 
these  objects  came  animals  and  trees,  also  flowers,  and  finally  the 
human  body,  especially  the  female  form,  smoothed  off  and  perfected 
by   the  prolonged  operation  of  andreclexis,  came  to  be   counteil 
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beautiful.  Art  had  scarcely  gone  farther  than  this  with  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  little  advance  was  made  down  to  the  renaissance. 
Landscai)e  jwiinting  was  scarcely  known,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  nature  at  large  was  even  a<lmired  by  man.  The  present  love  of 
*•  scener}' ''  is  very  niotlern  and  it  is  not  probable  that  even  the 
Greeks  could  have  appreciated  Switzerland.  As  HundK)ldt  says, 
and  as  I  have  fully  shown  in  a  previous  chapter,  early  man  did  not 
love,  he  only  feared  nature  (supm,  p.  1(H)). 

Now  the  modern  idea  of  the  l>eautiful,  as  most  fully  expressed  in 
the  heteroi^eneous  reduced  to  order  by  })ers]>ective  and  rational 
synthesis,  was  «an  a4lded  fsiculty,  not  j)Ossessed  by  early  man  nor  by 
existing  savages,  and  the  development  of  this  faculty  produced  a 
ooni]>let4^  revolution  in  art,  immensely  increasing  its  ]K)wer  to  pro- 
duce human  enjoyment  and  stimulate  activity.  It  also  tended  toward 
the  imitation  of  nature,  somewhat  at  the  cxi"»ense  of  the  creative 
faculty,  although  this  latter  still  has  a  wi<le  field  for  its  exercise. 
Hut  nature  in  the  large  —  scenery,  lantlscayn*,  wo<mI,  meadow,  stream, 
hill,  mountain,  lake,  sky,  cloud,  and  st»a  —  is  so  intrinsically  Ix-auti- 
ful  that  it  is  the  highest  aim  of  the  artist  to  re]>resent  it  exactly  as 
it  presents  itself.  So  true  is  this  that  even  ])hotographic  views, 
whieh,  notwithsUin<ling  what  they  lack  in  color  effects,  an»  exact 
reproiluctions  of  all  that  the  sensitize<l  film  is  capable  of  rec(»rding, 
an»  cousiden»d  lK»autiful,  and  these  are  so  easily  rej»ro<luced  as  t«»  l)e 
within  the  reaeh  of  most  of  those  whose  tastes  are  suthciently  de- 
rehiiK'tl  to  appn*eiate  them. 

It  has  lH»en  said  that  art  is  non-progressive,  that  it  serves  no  ust^ 
ful  purpose  in  the  world,  that  it  does  not  raise  the  nu»nil  tone  of 
society,  tliat  it  a<Ms  no  new  truth  to  man's  st^n-k  of  kiiowleilge,  that  it 
makes  man  no  nu>rf  comfortable,  n*)  l)etter,  and  no  wiser.  This  might 
almost  l>e  tnie  without  constituting  an  argum»'nt  against  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  esthetic,  faculty.  I^>ve  of  the  lM»autiful  and  its  pursuit 
do  not  claim  to  constitute  either  an  (Mitogenetic  or  a  i»hyl<»genetic 
force  in  s<Kiety.  They  constitute  a  tyj»ical  sfKMogeuetic  force.  Art 
is  a  socializing  agency.  It  is  an  agency  of  civilization  as  distin- 
guisheil  from  preservation  and  i>erj)etuation.  It  is  not  a  necessity. 
Shall  we  call  it  a  luxury?  It  is  much  more.  In  a  pain  economy  it 
may  l»e  a  luxur}%  but  above  tliat  it  becomes  a  utility.  It  finally 
becomes  a  ifjti ritual  nereMity,  As  8«>on  as  the  class  of  wants  which 
may  be  distinguished   as   naedn  are  satisfied  this  spiritual    want. 
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xiiL-ii.  la  T^  Jii""*  iiiftii.  fj  ^taased  d«ep  in  the  animal  nature,  at 
r.i  -  iirr*!*r^   .:3rLi  imL  lii*  js;::Lsfieuoa  of  a  spiritual  want  is  as 

jn.-rMiir  kf  ^Mr  .f  i  -n;i::«gial  vaat.  It  aerres  to  swell  the  volume 
I  izLr:.     lL-2.  .1-1"^  ■•tjdiiKili  ^yggaa  as  well  as  economic  interests, 

Iz.  1  T-.rL  ilit^  -rrrdii»0!  ientTTngg^i  is  an  end  in  itself.  Its  satisfac- 
■n  a  :r*:-:nif*^  .ne  :c  '±i»  ^ai*  of  tie  feeling  being.  The  very  word 
-^-v'lifr'-ii^  zi»r:iz-i  r-r^iLuc-  Ti«»  -icjoTizect  of  life  consists  in  satisfying 
z^-ns^.  S:  ".'.ELT  1.5  f-feLm^  -^aa  be  satisfied  the  more  and  the 
^mn^'r  "11^7  IT*  •±.»»  £r*arer  t2s>?  Tolaxne  of  enjoyment.  So  long  as 
i-^:r^-r  i-r^  jim  •n^nT.  >_  io  z?:>  i:i*^iry  to  the  individual  or  to  others, 
:-  ^  i  ciiz.  -r-^-fn  ^;  :r^jre  thtzi.  The  peculiarity  of  art  is  that  it 
.-v.'.'^:,  >"«-*•  .  .*-v  - :-:  liir^^  i:.  This  is  as  true  of  other  arts  as  it 
-f  .r  ZL15I'  .  :•:":  iz  i*  5»:  ocTiccsIy  trie  of  music  that  Schopenhauer 
zuii-^  :!ij::  iz.  in  -f-tir^lj  lisriiioc  from  all  the  rest,  the  purpose  of 
T-iii:!.  'irz  :■  l't.-?*L  is  :•:  ^-ify  and  represent  all  the  passions  of  the 
5*.  il-  It  r^Tr^:?*rnts  tLe  will,  which  is  ever  striding,  and  when  its 
■rz.i  -i  izzv.-.'T^L  scn-riz.^  anew,  and  so  on  forever.  So  a  melody  is 
X  •LiiTiz.':  wiz»Ierinz  and  deviation  from  the  ke\Tiote,  sometimes 
i*-«:TT.  >. -erizi^^  c«rlow.  up  and  down,  over  all  the  tones,  thirds, 
If-lf.  iz :  •TiTr-?.  ini  c»x^asio!ialIy  hack  to  whence  it  startetl,  and 
T-;.  rT'T  ::  _'::r.._L:r'-T  i^j.?:  rzL  otherwise  the  ear  is  wholly  un.satistietl^ 
I:.  ■-  /-  ■'...-  :"..-:-  :-  ;-  •'^r^-^T'iAl  ■.Tv.ition  f-«'.I"weil  l>y  sat  isf  art  inn  ..f 
-   ---    .    ;.    .    :'..   '-  .-       "--^isti   i..  :..v    :»>a'.:ry  and  all   the   rliariii  •»! 

.  -■:-  .-  :.  \  ::•.''..  ::.  ::.:<.  a:-. '.  ><-hoi»enhauer*s  only  mi^Take 
"■  -  -  .  ::  .J  :  :\^  :.  ."  ::.  :L:^  in;:-:.-  ..liffor'Hi  from  all  utlior  art^.  I: 
>  '--v  - -•  -  ::.  .v..  w  [  :!>'  '-'-ly  'liiTvrein;*-  r-.>usists  in  the  east^  \v:rli 
■■  ...  '..  1'  :;•.  ■-  ■  ■  -'■:v-i  ::i  :-•.:<:•.•.  In  arts  tliat  aT»peal  to  th«*  vyr 
:  .-*■  .1  :  '.-  •  •  ..:  *'.."  T-r- •>-><  i>  T'ra«t:«.'al!y  instanran»M»u<.  as  in'i'li 
:..  .-  :  ;.!  •.'.  1  •::.-•  i/ai!'^  as  the  vt;l.».-ity  uf  liirlit  is  iirt-atrr  :!i.in 
*'.  ^'  :  -  :.  1.  V- :  :..:<:e  in  I'lit-  i«r«">TKn'  sense.  niel«Mly  and  harin'"..y. 
:-  a.  •''..••r  v»':y  :..  .^-in  art.  <.>f  mur^e  it  beuran  away  l»a<'k.  a'."!i^ 
V..*;.  [■•>'-*.:y.  in  r:i»^  i-iimirive  t'-rpsieliorean  ceremony.  a<  a<-ti<»ii  a-i-l 
r}jy*:ini!r  n"i-»*.  stiil.  wliat  we  nnderstand  by  ninsic  searrrly  rxKt.-'l 
in  .'ih'iu-.iry  and  s<'arcrly  exists  in  any  hut  the  niod»'rn  hi-t<>::cal 
TM'M-s.  AVh'-n  w»'  r»*H»'ct  liow  nineli  riclier  human  life  is  f. >r  this  <»ne 
art,  wi?   r-nn    fr^nn   some  idea  of  the  S(MU()i:jfnetie  value  of    art   a^  a 

'   '  Dir  W.lt  aK  Will...  uiid  Vorstelliiiig,"  3^-  oil.,  U-ipzig.  l.S.'.l>,  Vol.  I.  p.   i»7 
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whole.  With  the  extraordinary  development  of  music  during  the 
nineteenth  century  through  the  three  stiiges,  monophony  (Bach), 
symphony  (Beethoven),  and  polyphony  (Wagner),  and  at  the  hands 
of  such  an  array  of  com|)osers,  with  the  perf(*ction  of  musical  instru- 
ments and  skill  in  performing  upon  them,  it  almost  seems  as  if  the 
world  was  living  and  feasting  on  the  musical  art. 

But  a  glance  through  the  great  galleries  of  the  world  is  calculated 
to  impress  one  even  more  deeply  with  the  (puuitity  of  achievement 
in  those  far  older  arts,  notably  sculpture,  while  for  architecture  one 
needs  only  to  remain  outside  and  admire  the  monumental  piles  that 
adorn  all  the  great  capitals  of  the  world  and  are  copied  again  and 
igain  even  in  the  New  World  and  in  Australia.  The  older  buildings 
may  sometime  crumble  and  decay,  but  the  different  styles  of  archi- 
tecture are  im|>erishable  and  constitute  the  real  achievements. 

Literature  is  pro{)erly  to  be  regarded  as  an  art.  It  was  action 
before  it  was  words,  \)oetry  before  it  was  prose,  rhythm  before  it 
was  rliyme,  and  esthetic  before  it  was  practical.  In  fact  it  is  only 
during  the  nineteenth  century  that  its  function  as  an  esthetic  end 
was  to  any  considerable  extent  subordinated  to  its  function  as  a 
means  of  conveying  thought. 

There  is  a  reciprocal  tendency  for  tlie  esthetic  and  the  practical  to 
shade  off  into  each  other.  We  saw  how  both  the  ontogenetic  and 
the  phylogenetic  activities  tended  to  l)econu»  more  and  more  esthetic, 
and  now  we  see  how  the  sociogenetic  at»tivities  tend  to  become  es- 
thetic. In  the  great  future  the  distinctions  will  be  for  the  most 
part  removed. 

The  Intkllectual  Forces 

In  studying  tlie  moral  and  esthetic  forces  we  have  ha<l  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  jKunts  of  contact  with  the  pliylogenetic  and  even 
with  the  ontogenetic  forces.  But  although  these  swiogenetic  forces 
have  been  the  result  of  brain  development,  still  it  is  <litiicult  to  con- 
nect the  intellectual  forces  as  such  with  any  of  these  earlier  and 
more  physical  attributes.  If  it  Ih»  true,  as  Professor  Edinger  i>oints 
out,'  that  the  bniin  cortex  was  primarily  a  center  of  tiiste,  this  may 
serve  in  a  way  to  conne<*t  the  ap|M*tite  for  f<MMl  with  the  appetite  for 
knowleilge,  but  the  aniilo^y  would  have  no  real  sii;nilieau<*e.     That 

>*'I>le  EntwIokfOiinff  der  (;i*liiriih.'ihnoii  In  iIit  TlilirnMlie."  von  I--  KinnK*»r, 
Ali'f^nt^iHf  Mettirinisfhr  Cmtrnl  Zntmnj,  LXV.  .laliri;..  lUrliii.  is'iii,  No.  7*.»,  pp. 
Ml^lCI  ;  No.  SO.  pi».  IWl-lim. 
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the  brain  is  eui  R]»petitiire  center,  however,  ndmSU  of  qo  quistuia^ 
ajad  there  certainly  is  a  i-esemWance  butwf^en  bmin  cmTinj^  md. 
other  bodily  cravings.  It  is  only  with  tliis  appetite  a*  a  true  f Qif« 
that  we  here  havi^t  to  dt^  and  not  with  the  Daturtr  of  nund  m  p&aiL 

Throughout  the  long  series  of  psjchio  phenomena  that  are  prt- 
iluced  by  the  dynamic  agent  we  have  thai  far  beeji  dealiu'^*  mUf 
with  thciae  psych  io  faculties  which  may  be  olaaned  wilder  th«  Jir.ul 
of  eiaotions  or  affections,  although  in  tho  esthetio  fa4:ulty  w<i  55* 
that  imagination  |>aTtakes  decidedly  of  the  natnrt  o£  aa  latrlkctiiil 
faculty,  and  also  that  sympathy  was  only  posstblo  through  tlur  tl«^ 
cise  of  tnie  rea^son.    Still  sympathy  itself  is  wholly  feeUog,  aiid  tb 
loru  of  the  beautiful  is  also  a  feeling.    Vie  now  rise  a  stcfi  li%bir 
toward  a  true  intellectual  operation  and  have  to  deal  witk  aa  tSt^ 
tion  that  resides  in  the  orgon  of  thought  Itself.      But  juJt  aa  iTta- 
pathy  and  esthetic  taste  must  be  distinguished  imm  thi*  ralitad 
processes  by  which  they  are  alone  made  |>ossiblo,  so  the  inttllftdaAl 
affection,  emotion,  or  appetite  must  be  distiiiguislied  from  thoa|b£ 
itaelL    The  truth  is  tliat  Uxe  mind,  or,  if  any  one  prefers^  tkt  boiB, 
has  an  ifUereat  in  its  own  opemtions,  and  the  exercise  of  the  inld^ 
tectual  faculty  is  attended  with  a  »atbfuctioD  or  pleasure,  «a  difirata 
and  real  as  the  satisfaction  or  pleasure  attending  the  exem$e  t>t  aay 
other  faculty.     We  are  therefore  still  dealing  with  fec^ line:       *  ^   t* 
is  no  generic  distinction  between  intellectual  feeling  and  other  forms 
of  feeling.     Tlie  mind  enjoys  the  work  it  does,  and  often  undertakes 
work  that  it  can  only  do  imperfectly,  merely  because  it  is  "  hard,** 
and   requires   greater   effort,    being    impelled    by  the    satisfaction 
yielded  by  this  effort.     This  accounts  for  the   familiar  fact  that 
persons  having  great  talents  in  a  given  direction  often  prefer  to  do 
something   for   which   they   have   only   medium   or   even   inferior 
talents.      Work    in   the    field   for  which  nature  has  specially  en- 
dowed them  is  too  easy  to  l^e  enjoyable.     The  result  is  that  they 
accomplish  far  less  than  if  they  had  only  labored  in  their  natural 
field. 

The  mind  has  an  interest  chiefly  in  three  things  :  1,  to  acquire 
knowledge;  2,  to  discover  truth;  3,  to  impart  information.  The 
interest  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  perhaps  the  most  intense, 
and  partakes  more  exactly  of  the  nature  of  a  true  appetite  than 
either  of  the  others.  It  is  most  prominent  in  the  young,  but  may 
continue  through  life.     IVlany  young  persons  at  a  certain  stage  in 
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their  mental  and  physical  development,  usually  for  some  years  after 
the  age  of  puberty,  become  literally  hungry  for  knowledge,  and 
devour  everything  that  comes  in  their  way.  At  lirst  they  are 
almost  omnivorous,  and  are  bent  on  storing  their  minds  with  every- 
thing that  they  did  not  know  l)efort*.  They  will  learn  anything, 
and  have  small  powers  of  discrimination.  Tliis  fact  is  the  strongest 
reason  for  placing  such  i>ersons  when*  ever}'thing  they  learn  will 
form  a  useful  contribution  to  their  stock  of  knowledge,  and  not  be 
mere  trash  and  dross  that  can  never  l)e  of  any  future  service  to 
them.  Later  on  they  liegin  to  discriminate^  for  themselves,  and 
many  almost  self-educatod  men  have  sucweded  in  organizing  their 
knowledge  to  g(Kxl  advantage.  But  this  is  exceptional,  and  sys- 
tematic gui<lanoe  is  almost  essential  to  any  real  success. 

After  the  mind  ha.s  become  thus  stored  with  knowledge  the  time 
at  length  arrives  when  it  begins  to  work  n\H)n  its  own  materials. 
The  psj'chologists  tell  us  how  this  is  done.*  This  is  a  strictly  crea- 
tive process.  By  ransacking,  as  it  were,  every  corner  of  the  brain 
certain  likenesses  are  discovered  between  images  impressed  uiion 
different  areas,  or  cells,  or  what  not,  and  these  are  confronted  and 
scrutinized,  and  their  Delations  discovered.  Soraetliing  new  results, 
something  different  from  any  of  the  separate  items  of  intelligence 
that  had  been  acquire<l  during  the  receptive  pf*riod.  It  may  have 
no  resemblance  to  any  of  them,  yet  it  results  from  them.  It  is  a 
ffiation  subsisting  l^etween  two  or  more  of  them,  but  it  is  real  and 
definite,  and  constitutes  a  (ertiftm  quUl^  created  by  the  brain's  own 
activities.  The  mind  knofrs  it,  so  that  it  is  an  additional  it4»m  of 
knowledge,  iMit  it  did  not  come  dire<*tly  from  the  external  si»nses ; 
only  its  elements  thus  came. 

There  are  only  two  fundamental  relations,  those  of  agreement  and 
disagreement.  All  other  relations  are  derivatives  of  these.  The 
variety  is  chiefly  the  result  of  degrees  in  agreement,  which  again 
must  mean  agr<»ement  in  some  of  the  parts  of  a  comj»lex  whole  and 
not  in  others.  Tliis  is  the  distinction  l)etween  shtnlarifff  and  iihn- 
tity,  and  similarity  may  l)e  defined  as  ifhntffff  nf  jmrts.  S<>  the  mind 
•earches  otit  these  identiti<»s  of  parts  of  its  store<l  iin]»ressi<»iis  and 
predicates  them,  forming  a  whole  new  and  adde<l  stoek  of  a  diffen»nt 
kind  or  class  of  knciwU^lge.  If  the  original  knowledge  aequinMl 
directly  through  the  senses,  including  that  kind  of  indinn't  acipiisi- 
'  "  The  Princi|ile»  of  pHvchttlngy,"  by  William  •lanie;!.  Vol.  I,  p|>.  2H|  ff. 
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books,  tbe  porpcee  ai  vritmg  vhicli  bas  been  to  express  the  aathoi's 
iKec^ar^w  Thooghts  thus  expressed  are  acquired  bj  reading  as  well 
as  statements  of  £act.  Manj  such  thoughts  are  so  simple  that  their 
mere  statemeni  shows  that  they  are  true,  although  the  reader  may 
never  hare  erolred  the  same  truth  from  the  materials  in  his  own 
mind.  The  more  obscure  or  profound  truths  expressed  in  books  re- 
quire to  he  thought  out  independently  by  the  reader.  If  the  mate- 
rials out  of  which  they  are  constructed  are  not  in  his  consciousness 
he  is  incapable  of  actually  perceiving  such  truths.  They  are  to  him 
only  forms  of  words  and  not  ideas.  This  is  why  the  world  demands 
abundant  evidence  of  every  statement  that  is  not  of  itself  apparent^ 
i.e.,  self-evident.  No  great  theory  can  .gain  many  adherents  that  is 
not  supported  by  a  vast  array  of  facts.  Each  separate  mind  must 
\}e  put  in  possession  of  sufficient  data  to  work  out  the  conclusion  for 
itself.  When  a  theory  or  hypothesis,  such  as  that  of  natural  selee- 
tion,  is  thus  supported  it  needs  no  advocates,  because  the  facts  com- 
bine to  establish  it  in  any  mind  that  contains  them. 
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The  mind  of  a  well-informed  person  contains  a  large  store  of  facts 
and  an  equally  large  store  of  truths,  I'.f.,  logical  conclusions  from 
facts.  It  uses  the  facts  to  increase  the  number  of  truths  derived 
from  both  within  and  without.  But  it  does  not  stop  here.  The 
combining  of  truths  to  form  new  truths  is  as  legitimate  a  process  of 
the  mind  as  the  combining  of  facts  to  form  truths.  Truths  derived 
from  the  combination  of  other  truths  become  truths  of  a  higher 
order.  The  fundamental  method  of  creative  nature,  as  explained  in 
Chapter  V,  applies  to  the  o()erations  of  mind  as  well  as  to  those  of 
matter.  This,  as  we  saw,  is  the  method  of  creating  units  of  higher 
out  of  those  of  lower  order  and  then  using  the  latter  as  new  units  for 
still  higher  creations.  This  process  of  recom pounding,  or  compound 
aggregation,  which  underlies  all  creative  synthesis,  when  it  reaches 
the  intellectual  plane  is  called  generalization.  This  may  be  carried 
18  far  as  the  quality  of  the  mind  will  permit,  and  the  power  of  gen- 
eralization (not  of  abstract  reasoning,  as  is  so  often  said)  constitutes 
the  best  measure  of  intellectual  power. 

Generalization  is  inspiration.  A  new  truth  evolved  from  the 
stored  facts  and  truths  of  the  mind,  often  appears  to  come  suddenly 
to  view.  Some  of  the  greatest  generalizations  have  seemed  to  burst 
upon  the  minds  of  their  discoverers  at  a  definite  moment.  They  are 
often  only  subconscious,  and  consciousness  seems  to  be  occupied  with 
other  things  at  the  time,  so  that  the  discoverers  can  n'late  the  precise 
external  circumstances,  wholly  disconnected  from  the  discovery, 
under  which  the  truth  first  dawned.  On  Oct.  15,  1858,  Sir  William 
Rowan  Hamilton  wrote :  — 

To-morrow  will  be  the  fifteenth  birthday  of  the  Quat<Tnioa^.  They 
ttarted  into  lift*,  or  light,  full-grown,  on  the  IGtli  of  Octol»er,  1^3,  Sii  I  wart 
walking  with  I^y  Hamilton  to  Dublin,  and  camt*  up  to  Bnmgham  Bridge, 
which  my  l>oyM  have  since  called  Quaternion  Bridge.  Tliat  Ih  to  Ray,  I  then 
and  there  felt  the  galvanic  circuit  of  thought  clan^ ;  and  the  nparkH  which 
fell  from  it  were  the  fuwlamental  equcUiotiM  bettceen  i,  j\  L- ;  eiactly  $uck  as  I 
hare  uimhI  them  ever  since.  I  pulled  out,  on  the  H|K)t,  a  iKH!ki'tUM»k  whirh  ictill 
eiistm  and  made  an  entry,  on  which,  at  the  vrry  moment,  I  f(>lt  that  it  might 
be  worth  my  while  toexpend  the  lal>orof  at  least  ten  (or  it  mi^ht  lie  fifteen) 
yean  to  come.  But  then,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  was  liecause  I  felt  a 
probiem  to  have  been  at  that  moment  »olred,  —  an  intellectual  want  rrlieved 
—  which  ha<l  hauntni  me  for  at  Iftu^i  JiJ}een  ytar»  before,^ 

l-VorM  BritiMh  Reriew,  Vol.  XIX  (N.8.,  Vol.  VI).  September-DiT^mber.  IHflB, 
p.  57.  Eztrart  fmm  a  If  iter  t\nu^  (ici.  15.  18o8,  giving  an  account  of  the  diecoTery ; 
b  an  ankle  on  S5ir  WiUiiun  Kowau  Hainilt4in. 
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Emerson  says  i  '*  Ceneralimtion  is  always  a  aew  ibSoe  of  divimty 
into  the  mind.  Henee  the  tbrill  that  atteiKls  it ; ''  ami  Profevoi 
James  remarks:  *'Thia  Tictonous  assimilatiQa  of  the  t^&w  u  m 
fact  the  type  of  al!  intellectual  pleasure.*'*  Gal  ton  savii  thai  mai 
who  have  gained  jn^at  repnt^itious  are  men  whom  their  "  biqgisfiliiei 
show  to  be  hamited  and  driven  by  an  incessant  instinciivo  tf^ritig 
for  intellectual  work,**  *  Kor  is  thia  a  very  modem  passion*,  for  boUi 
Plato  *  And  Aristotle*  considered  the  pleasures  of  the  intelletrt,  m  lu 
philosophical  exercise,  the  highest  of  all  enjoy  meuta ;  and  rrofettor 
Le  Conte^  s|>eaking  of  the  idea  of  Platctj  says;  '*  All  wIm)  h;ive«ttf 
experienced  the  snpreme  joy  of  the  discovery  <if  new  iru^ — I  dO' 
not  mean  a  new  fact,  but  a  new  Mm  or  a  n^^w  law — know  tijalit 
comes  suddenly  like  a  birth,  like  a  mvelation  ;  like  a  rominiaeence**'* 

Oalton  also  says  that  "  sndden  iugpirations  and  those  flasMsigs 
out  of  results  which  cost  a  great  deal  of  conseioos  effort  to  ofdi&iiy 
people,  but  are  the  natnral  outcome  of  what  ia  knowa  as  K^itti%  i« 
imdoubted  products  of  unconscious  oerehration-*' *  I  csm  reodHj 
believe  this  from  facts  in  ray  own  experiencct  for  althoogh  1  htt* 
never  made  any  great  discoveryj  I  liave  often  been  long  haunted  by 
a  nascent  idea  %vhich  I  could  not  formulatei  or  clearly  grasp^  ontil  it 
last  it  has  opened  out  full  on  my  consciousness  at  a  time  when  i  ns 
making  no  effort  to  seize  it.  Once  clearly  presented^  it  growt  in 
clefimess  and  espeniallyin  importance,  until  I  iiud  myself  com fielled 
to  drop  other  things  and  proceed  to  give  it  a  definite  form.  Not  to 
mention  many  other  eases,  I  remember  that  this  was  the  history  of 
the  idea  embodied  in  my  essay  on  "  The  Essential  Nature  of  Reh- 
gion,"  as  late  as  1897,  the  circumstances  attending  which,  though  not 
interesting,  are  as  vivid  in  my  memory  as  were  those  attending  the 
discovery  of  quaternions.  It  has  also  been  my  almost  daily  experi- 
ence for  the  greater  part  of  my  mature  life  to  have  thoughts  flit  into 
my  mind  and  out  again  to  disappear  perhaps  forever,  unless  I  seize 
them  at  once  and  fix  them  by  some  process  so  that  I  can  call  them 
up  at  will.     The  approved  method,  of  course,  is  to  jot  them  down 

1  "  Principles  of  Psychologj',"  by  William  James,  New  York,  1890,  Vol.  II,  p.  110. 

2  "  Horeditarj'  Genius,"  London,  1892,  p.  36. 
8  "Republic,"  Book  IX. 

*  ••  Nicomachean  Etbics,"  Book  X,  Chapter  VII. 

'^  "  Pluto's  Doctrine  of  the  Soul,  an  Argument  for  Immortality,  in  Ck>mpansoii  with 
the  Doctrine  and  Argnraent  derived  from  the  Study  of  Nature,*'  by  Joseph  LeConte. 
University  of  California.     Philosophical  Union,  Bulletin  No.  8,  p.  4. 

«  Nineteenth  Century,  Vol.  V,  March,  1879,  p.  433. 
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then  and  there,  but  they  have  a  provoking  way  of  coining  at  times 
and  under  circumstances  when  this  is  next  to  im^iossible ;  as  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  or  when  I  am  with  other  persons  to  whom  I 
should  have  to  explain  an  apparent  mental  aberration,  or  when  out 
in  a  storm  where  it  would  be  diiticult  to  make  a  memoi-andum.  I 
have  even  had  such  thoughts  when  climbing  a  crag,  and  holding  on 
with  difficulty  by  the  aid  of  both  hands.  Despite  all  the  excitement 
and  (lerhaps  geological  interest  of  such  an  experience,  ideas  totally 
foreign  to  it  all  will  thus  intrude.  The  most  effective  way  I  have 
found  to  save  such  evanescent  thought  waves  is  to  select  some  one 
key  word  that  if  recalled  will  bring  back  the  whole  train  of  thought, 
and  concentrate  my  effort  on  fixing  that  word  in  my  mind  until  I 
get  where  I  can  make  the  necessary  record.  I  find  that  I  am  not 
the  only  one  who  is  troubled  by  fleeting  ideas,  for  Dr.  Carpenter 
mentions  the  same  fact  when  he  says :  — 

It  Is  within  tho  experience  of  most  i^ersons  of  active  mindu,  that  they  can 
diiitiiictly  pemeinlH»r  l>eing  »truck  by  some  particular  **  happy  thought,"  which 
hat  after^anb  entirely  escaped  them  through  not  having  been  noted  down 
at  the  time ;  it  is  a  prudent  system,  therefort*,  to  have  a  memorandum-book 
always  at  hand,  for  the  registration  of  all  noteworthy  i<Ieas.^ 

These  transient  thoughts,  however,  have  another  singular  quality, 
that  besides  l)eing  almost  instantaneous,  they  do  not  impress  the 
mind  with  their  im{>ortance,  or  rather,  they  seem  so  natural  and 
simple  that  one  is  inclined  to  think  it  almost  a  matter  of  course  that 
they  can  be  recalled  and  used  at  will.  This  quality  is  highly  seduc- 
tive and  tempts  (me  to  neglect  them,  so  that  only  after  rei>eatcd 
ex|ieriences  of  the  fact  that  when  gone  they  are  gone  forever,  does 
one  realize  the  necessity  of  seizing  them  l)efore  they  take  their 
flight. 

Such  is  tho  constructive  quality  of  tho  intellect,  tho  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  faculties,  and  probably,  when  comprehended  in  all  its 
length  and  breadth,  the  one  tluit  has  achieved  the  most,  and  contrib- 
uted the  largest  additions  to  the  general  fact  which  is  commonly 
understo<)«l  as  civilization. 

We  have  ni»w  dealt  with  the  receptive  or  acquisitive  interest  or 
appetite  of  tho  mind,  and  with  its  cr<»ativo  or  constructive  interest 
It  remains  to  consider  what  may  be  called  its  transitive  or  reproduc- 

>  *•  Principles  «»f  Mctitul  PhyHiolotjy/'  etc.,  by  Wllliaiii  H.  CariN«nter.  New  York, 
W75.  p.  W». 
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tive  aspect,  viz,,  the  interest  it  has  in  conveying  its  acquisitions  and 
constructions  to  other  minds.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  would 
be  very  slight,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  developed  human  in- 
tellect is  essentially  altruistic.  It  delights  in  sharing  its  possessions 
with  others.  This  is  largely  the  case  with  simple  knowledge,  but  it 
is  still  more  true  of  ideas,  I  do  not  say  truth,  but  what  it  considers 
to  be  truth.  I  shall  not  deal  here  with  beliefs,  though  it  might  per- 
haps be  shown  that  between  ideas,  i.e.,  conceptions  regarded  as  true, 
and  beliefs  there  are  all  shades  of  resemblance.  If  beliefs  were 
included  it  would  be  clear  that  the  mind  has  an  intense  interest  in 
their  propagation.  But  beliefs  are  associated  with  so  many  other 
interests  of  an  entirely  different  character  that  it  would  be  next  to 
impossible  to  keep  these  latter  out  of  the  way  and  deal  with  the 
beliefs  as  simply  intellectual  interests. 

It  is  otherwise  with  simple  ideas,  whether,  these  have  been  re- 
ceived from  without  and  made  to  square  with  the  data  of  conscious- 
ness, or  created  by  the  mind  itself  out  of  its  own  stock  of  materials. 
The  intellect  is  intensely  interested  in  both  these  classes  of  ideas, 
especially  in  the  latter,  and  is  rarely  content  to  keep  them  wholly  to 
itself.  If  we  take  the  case  of  a  really  well-stored  and  active  mind 
we  find  that  it  has  been  satisfied  for  a  certain  time  simply  to  acquire, 
to  accumulate  and  store  up  facts  and  to  receive,  compare,  verify,  and 
accept  ideas  based  on  facts  that  others  (parents,  teachers,  associat«\<, 
also  Ixxiks)  may  communicate  to  it.  At  the  end  oi  a  certain  peri'Mi, 
usually  continuing  some  time  after  puberty,  sometimes  till  the  ;ii:e 
of  twenty  or  later,  duriui;  which  the  mind  becinnes  stored  with  a 
hu\L:e  amount  of  information,  a  desire  gradually  springs  up  to  com- 
municate a  portion  of  this  information  to  others  who,  from  tlioir 
youth  or  from  defective  opportunities,  are  clearly  seen  to  be  wantin-j: 
in  most  of  it.  This  <]esire  takes  various  forms.  All  that  can  K^ 
dont*  l»y  cc)nvcrse  with  others  is  accomplished  in  this  way.  Syst»-in- 
atic  instruction  is  often  volunteered  and  gratuitously  otTeml.  The 
teacher's  profession  nuiy  he  chosen,  or  a  professional  chair  in  some 
institution  may  be  sought  and  ol)taimMl.  More  rarely  ]»uV>lic  lectur- 
ing is  resorted  t<).  Ihit  when  all  these  nnums  fail  there  always 
remains  one  otiu'r,  viz.,  authorship.  The  history  of  ideas,  of  science, 
ami  of  liuman  achievement  in  general,  shows  tlu.t  the  greatest  sacri- 
fi<M's  have  Itecn  continually  made  in  order  to  propagate  thought,  to 
diffuse    knowledge,   to   promulgate  truth,   ami    to    a«lvance    scicm*^- 
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Such  employments  are  rarely  remunerative,  they  are  often  made 
avocations  in  the  enforced  leisure  of  busy  professional  life.  They 
are  sometimes  pursued  in  the  face  of  poverty  and  want  This  intel- 
lectual altruism  is  thus  preeminently  social  and  the  results  are 
socializing  and  sociogenetic. 

The  intellectual  forces  constitute  the  latest  manifestation  of  the 
dynamic  agent.  No  one  of  the  three  forms  of  interest  that  we  have 
considered  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  savage.  He  has  no  api)etite  for 
knowle<lge.  The  earliest  aspect  of  this  is  curiosity  or  wonder,  and 
it  has  been  rei>eatedly  observed  by  travelers  tliat  savages  evince  no 
cariosity  even  at  what  must  be  to  them  the  strangest  phenomena.' 
De  Candolle*  says  that  "the  principle  of  all  discoveries  is  curiosity." 
James  calls  it  tlie  lust  for  the  new,  and  siiys  that  "  the  relation  of 
the  new  to  the  old,  before  the  assimilaticm  is  i)erformed,  is  wonder."  * 
The  true  explanation  of  the  absence  of  curiosity,  wonder,  and  all 
interest  in  or  desire  for  knowledge  among  savages  and  inferior  races 
generally,  is  that  their  brains  have  not  developed  to  the  receptive  or 
acquisitive  |K>int.  Its  cells  are  comparatively  coarse.  If  the  neu- 
rons could  be  examined  and  compared  with  those  of  a  highly  civil- 
ized person  there  is  no  doubt  that  great  differences  would  be  found. 
But  even  if  this  brain  structure  is  too  tine  for  these  differences  to  be 
detected  by  the  most  advanc<»d  appliances,  still  suih  difTerences  exist 
and  are  the  true  cause  of  the  intellectual  differences.  In  this  as  in 
so  many  other  resi)Octs  savages  and  ohildnMi  at  a  certain  stage  of 
ontogenetic  development  agree,  and  in  old  age  many  men  n»turn  to  a 
second  childhood  in  the  matter  of  curiosity  and  interest  as  in  other 
matters.* 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  genesis  of  the  higher  attri- 
butes of  the  mind.  That  tiu'  brain  has  lN*en  developing  throughout 
all  the  early  stages  of  man's  history  is  alt<»gt*ther  pniKable,  since  it 
must  have  develoiM*d  during  the  prchunian  stage  until,  as  shown  in 
Chapter  X,  that  particular  creature  ceaHod  to  Im»  an  animal  confined 
to  a  definite  area  like  other  animals,  and  ai^uircnl  sufficient  control 

>  Captain  Cook  fouml  thtn  U*  be  tnie  of  thf>  Fiwi^atiK.  AnMrnliafiA,  TaMnantAim, 
and  othrr  Mivaic<4.  8«m*  h\n  Heveral  VoynKeii  atul  odmitart*:  Darmiii,  "Journal  of 
Bmear^'hei*.*'  NVw  York,  IK71,  pp.  ITJI-lTiS;  S|w*ti«'i*r.  "Principles  of  S<K*iul<»);y," 
Vol.  I.  Nrw  York,  1H77.  pp.  ir7-l»5»  (§$  4,%,  \*\) :  Ap|»en.lix  B.  pp.  t.  tt. 

*  '*  Hiitolre  dm  HcWntH-n  it  de'«  8av»ntJi,"  1*^  «h1..  ImsTi.  p.  .'i20. 

•  ••  I'riii«*iples  of  PHyrhoLniy."  Vol.  11,  p.  110. 
«  JamM,  op.  cii..  Vol.  II.  pp.  WX.  ^rL 
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over  his  eDTironnieiit  to  adapt  it  to  his  needs.  Wliat  wma  caUel 
social  differentiation  began  liere.  The  various  pbuee  dotchM 
^yem  passed  thra\igh>  tiie  patriiircbate  was  establubedt  and  fiimU^ 
the  era  of  aocial  intGgratiom  was  reached-    Thero  wew  protmfaljr 

gains  all  through,  hut  an  en ti rely  new  impulse  was  gtv«(i  to  ham 
development  with  the  advent  of  social  anialgainatioi)  thfrnigh  ooni* 
quest,  aubjugatitm,  and  tlie  prolonged  equiUbrntion  tbat  folloirtd. 
Of  all  the  social  struct  ut«a  wrought  by  this  proceas  the  oti€  Hat 
counted  most  effectively  in  acceh^ruting  brain  development  aiid  tuid- 
lectual  refiiiement  waa  the  establiahiuent  of  a  system  of  casta.  ¥m 
with  caste  t-ame  the  leisure  class,  and  without  a  leisure  clas*  is 
would  seem  next  to  impossible  at  that  stagtv  of  human  biBtory  for 
any  contjiderabl©  iutelleetual  advance  to  havi*  been  made.  In  dm 
leisure  ela^s  the  struggle  for  amatenDe  is  eliminated.  Tlia  &<K:alM 
physical  wants  are  supplied,  and  th^re  remains  necessarily  ft  l^tg* 
surplus  of  psychio  energy  deinandiug  an  opportunity  to  fxpend 
itself.  Much  of  tliis  energy,  indeed,  by  far  the  grc»ater  ^lort  of  it, 
was  of  course  wasted  —  misdirectefl,  erroneously  applied,  ffTKS©  |>t^ 
versely  employed  —  but  a  certain  percentage  of  it,  if  only  h^mtir 
dent,  must  he  turned  to  usefnl  piirijoses.  In  fact,  a  parroRft  aod 
socially  injurious  exercise  of  surplus  mental  energy  is  not  wlioOy 
without  beueticial  efifect-  fn  if  it  do  nothing  el^'-  v,  "*  -  .  ;  '>a 
the  brain  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  future  advantageous  use  of  it 
when  the  thus  strengthened  faculties  are  transmitted  to  descendants 
more  favorably  situated  for  improving  them. 

With  each  successive  assimilation  fresh  vigor  is  infused  into  soci- 
ety, the  qualities  acquired  through  leisure  are  diffused  at  least 
through  the  privileged  classes,  and  ultimately  filter  down  into  the 
less  favored  ranks  and  leaven  the  whole.  The  ruling  class,  the 
priesthood,  the  nobility,  and  ultimately  a  growing  bourgeoisie,  all 
free  themselves  from  the"  thralls  of  want  and  join  the  forces  of  civ- 
ilization. At  the  expense,  it  is  true,  of  the  "  toiling  millions  "  these 
favored  ones  develop  physically  and  mentally.  They  are  well 
nourished  and  not  overworked,  exercising  all  their  faculties  more 
or  less  in  the  way  and  degree  that  nature  prescribes,  and  under 
such  conditions  of  existence  their  bodies  grow  freely  and  sym- 
metrically, and  surpass  those  of  the  lower  classes  in  size  and  regu- 
larity of  form,  until  they  become  readily  distinguished  from  the 
reduced,  stunted,  and  more  or  less  deformed  bodies  of  the  underfed, 
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overworked,  and  unduly  exposed  proletariat  liut,  other  things  e<iual, 
not  only  will  a  sound  body  contain  a  sane  mind,  but,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  mind  will  develop  more  rapidly  than  the  IkxIv, 
an<i  there  will  ultimately  be  much  greater  mental  than  physical  dif- 
ference between  the  upi)er  and  the  lower  classes. 

Unjust  and  almost  dialx)liral  as  this  methixl  seems,  it  is  the 
methcwl  of  nature  the  world  over,  in  the  organic  as  well  as  in  the 
social  world.  In  pure  science  we  have  only  to  recognize  the  fact 
and  endeavor  through  it  to  explain  the  results  attain«»il.  With  the 
rise  of  industrialism  and  in  the  mnltitu<linous  vicissitudes  of  human 
history,  but  chiefly,  after  all,  in  consequence  of  the  enlightenment 
brought  about  through  the  intellectual  activities  of  the  favored 
classes,  a  great  leveling  up  of  miuikind  l)egan  in  the  historic  races 
some  eight  centuries  ago  which  has  continue<l  ti>  the  present  time, 
greatly  acrcleratiMl  during  the  last  two  centuries  and  becoming 
almost  universal  during  the  last  half  of  the  nint»teenth  century, 
whereby  class  distinctions  have  been  in  great  part  broken  down  and 
the  qualities,  l)oth  physical  and  mental,  of  the  higher  types  of  m«Mi 
have  been  transfuse<l  throughout  all  classes.  It  is  costing  the  world 
something  to  assimilate  such  a  mass,  an<l  to  some  there  may  seem  to 
lie  a  h>wering  of  the  tone  of  fonuer  days ;  but  what  is  lost  in  diffu- 
sion is  more  than  made  up  in  the  wider  iield  offered  for  selection,  so 
that  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  maximum  result  lias  suffered 
any  reductitm. 

I  explain  this  on  the  principle  enunciated  by  Ilelvetius,'  which  is 
in  brief  that  (we  will  say,  in  the  historic  nuos)  all  men  are  intellec- 
tually equal  in  the  wmisc  that,  in  persons  taken  at  random  from  dif- 
ferent tun'ial  classes  th»)  chances  for  talent  or  ability  are  the  same 
for  eiich  class.  The  ones  taken  fi-om  the  prolet^iriat  are  as  likely  to 
prove  talentetl  as  those  from  the  ruling  class,  and  so  for  all  ('lass<^. 
This  seems  to  contradict  the  facts  al>ovo  stated  that  the  leisure 
clans  and  the  favored  classes  in  general  actually  accpiired,  through 
the  exercise  of  their  privileges,  a  marked  physical  and  mental  8U|N*ri- 
ority.  The  Helvetian  doctrine  must  therefore  Ik*  understoo<l  to 
refer  only  to  the  cnjficitiffor  d**celopmpnt,  an«l  not  to  the  actual  state 
of  development  at  any  given  time.     It  would  not  Ix;  true  now,  and 

<  "  IV  riliiiiiiiM'.  «lf  <u^  Pai-tiltr'H  itit4ll«^-tiii'l]i-i  vt  ilr  turn  ^I<1iicatiim."  ()iivniie<» 
Futtthunie  «le  M.  llrlvftiUN,  I^UKln's,  1773,  Vul.  I,  fnnmint,  but  Her  oHiMvially  Si^-tmn  II, 
the  tlt]«>  of  wliirh  n^aiU.  "  Touh  los  hoiiiiiu*8  C'UiiiiiiiiKMiii'Ut  hifii  or:;.iiiiMfd  utit  iine 
^1e  sptitutle  k  re^prit." 
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icZ  j*ts  ^Ti*  :=  Tne  vnoL  HclTptiiis  wrote  nearly  a  century  and  a 
Mil-  urz.  ziE:  ih-^  .rsiliaed  I  woold  acoept  it,  and  it  is  then 
ji'rr  3ji*!e*3ar7  f  :r  icciBicr  «>  do  for  the  less  &vored  classes  what 
aiinr«  J.rLT  i^*:  ii«i  f;r  die  m-oce  farored  ones  —  give  them  opj^rtu- 
%-ri  f:r  Lf-^IzccuKix  Tzzs  >ares  all  the  natural  differences  among 
HitKi  Tur.uiirlitr-L  inii  isKiLj  <aily  wirh  the  artificial  differences  due  to 
i*:»!i:il  '^*^:jiiv''^.**^  >i»!fL  ooiLsidieTarions  lead  to  the  extreme  verge  of 
^iir«  5i-v!n:L":c7  "vri.  ;&  «^r3c^  tempcation  to  transgress  its  limits  and 
•KiT^jT  'hfi  ±»*I'i  :c  xrcli-eti  3ocioI<Ky.  We  must  therefore  be  content 
*?;  JLAT-*  *1.:t-2.  liiis  thf^  spoQ^aoeoas  processes  going  on  in  society, 
Al:ij:c;r2.  ry  "ii?*  ircotasoii  of  the  same  uneconomical,  prodigal,  and 
izu?*:  u'-icl-*  3LetihA:ti  lias  eharaeterizes  all  nature's  processes,  have 
AiTiiillj  ':r:»i:rit  ibccn  ihe  present  relatively  high  state  of  intellec- 
^Tial  i-rTrI»:cci-*!ii.  aad  raised  the  intellect  of  man  to  the  position  of 
;&  !•:  -r-^rf:!!  i5«i*  of  eixilizatioQ. 

The  Scciologicjll  Perspective 

Tz.-?  54:  nrTZjLT  exrenid^  treatment  of  social  genesis  that  makes  up 
Pir:  II  . :  this  Tork  may  he  properly  closed  by  taking  a  backwanl 
g-Ln:^  oTrr  the  grtc-cmd  covered,  not  with  a  view  to  recapitulating  or 
sinziirlzinz  :h'?  aiccojnt  given,  but  merely  to  gaining  as  true  a  con- 
.>e:::::i  ii  y«:^5:*clr  •::  the  relations  of  the  principal  stages  to  one 
VL  'i-:  •-:.  I  ::  :'--r  •  r^<-n:  st^ire  c»f  the  world.  There  are  those  wl> 
^—  ^:  ".:--'.-  -7  -I  -vl...:  l:^s  :::  thvir  iriuue'iiate  tirld  of  vit-w  tl;  ;t 
:„---  .  --  -_''..:  ::  :::->^  rel:i::-.::s  aii'l  arrive  at  entii\^ly  fah^e  cnncl  :- 
-._:.-.  I:  -.-  '  r.vrrV.^il  :ha:  not  evi-n  the  wisest  of  men  can  >♦••' 
*'-".:  :' :.  •-,:"  .-.s  ::  'v/.l  le  seen  in  the  hi^ht  of  hi>tory.  It  is  aiiutL*-: 
ex..:.  ■  .-'  :  ••  the  :li:-:  n  of  the  near"  -see  s^ipnu  p.  40^.  It  tli.:< 
hi'-:.-  *'- -t  niAi.y  .•:.n-:,ler  their  own  aj:e  degenerate.  The  li:t> 
*'„.:._•-  'hr  n^'v  ,.h:-fly  ahsorb  their  vision  have  l)een  eliiniuatel 
i:.  :..  *'..-  :.>:-:y  .  :  the  past  and  only  the  great  things  stand  out. 
a:,  i  r'..-v  ^-I'etifihv  C'>n:pare  the  current  tritifs,  whieh  seeir.  !•» 
th-::.  -•  ::..:•<  itant  an<l  so  deplorahle,  with  the  really  important  ai:  I 
iinivMr- r/.y  a]. pr.'ve.i  -tt-ps  that  the  world  has  taken  in  tlie  I'a-t. 
They  d'j  :i'>t  s^-e  tl.at  siniih\r  steps  are  being  slowly  taken  at  all 
tiiiir-^.  and  tliat  the  trains  will  ultimately  emerge  from  the  chaos  ami 
fonfii^if'U  r.f  tliH  prr'St-nt. 

This  illustration  fr<»m  history,  which  is  the  basis  for  the  sayin; 
that  ''  hi-tory  is  past  ]M>litics,"  apjilies  with  increased   force  to  the 
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great  train  of  events  that  constitutes  the  evolution  of  man  and  of 
society.  As  we  have  seen,  it  does  not  stop  with  man,  but  reaches 
back  to  the  origin  of  life.  Social  evolution  is  only  a  continuation  of 
organic  evolution,  and  there  is  quite  as  much  proof  of  the  former  as 
of  the  latter.  The  biologist  is  not  rendered  skeptical  as  to  the  fact 
of  organic  evolution  l>ecause  he  finds  along  with  the  most  highly 
develojMHl  forms  others  that  seem  to  be  almost  at  the  base  of  the 
scale.  He  has  various  ways  of  explaining  this  fiu^t,  and  few  consider 
it  necessary  to  assume  a  poly phy let ic  scale,  l^ut  the  existence  of 
very  low  races  of  men  contemporary  with  the  highest  tyi>es  is  a 
stumbling-bhx'k  to  many  anthro|)ologists  and  even  sociologists,  and 
shakes  their  faith  in  social  evolution.  I  think  it  has  been  suffi- 
ciently shown  why  and  how  this  is,  but  it  is  also  true  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  race  of  men  very  near  the  base  of  the  scale.  There 
are  very  few  in  the  gynajcocratic  stage,  nearly  all  have  reached  the 
patriarchate,  and  the  greater  number  are  wholly  out  of  the  proto- 
social  stage  and  have  undergone  more  or  less  social  assimilation  or 
race  amalgamation.  Along  a  number  of  distinct  lines  there  has  l)een 
a  forward  movement,  until  most  of  the  black  races,  and  preeminently 
the  white  races,  have  reached  very  advanced  positions  in  social 
development.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  several  uncon- 
scions  dynamic  influences  that  have  l)een  descrilMMl,  and  only  to  a 
very  slight  extent  in  the  later  stages  of  the  hist-iiamed  group  of 
races  has  any  conscious  desire  for  change  or  improvement  exerted 
any  influence. 

It  may  l)e  willingly  a^lmitted  that  the  most  advanced  state  that 
has  been  reached  even  by  the  highest  so(*ial  tyi>es  is  still  far  fn»m 
ideal,  still,  indeed,  low,  compared  with  what  liberal  minds  are  capable 
of  conceiving,  but  this  is  not  to  the  jMunt  in  pure  so<Mology.  The 
question  hen»  is:  Has  there  b<H*n  s(M'ial  evolution?  When  we  re- 
member that  only  a  few  centuries  ago  the  same  races  that  have  j)ro- 
duced  Laplace,  Gix'the,  Newton,  and  Linn;iMis,  o<Tupying  nearly  the 
same  territory,  were  warlike  larbarians  livinj;  in  tents  and  fighting 
with  bows  and  arrows  and  s|>ears,  tht»re  seems  small  warnint  for 
questioning  so<Mal  evolution  in  these  raees.  On  this  ]K)int  <ialton, 
in  defense  of  a  false  proiM»sition,  still  truly  says:  — 

Man  wa.-*  liarbanuiM  but  y«'st«*nl4y,  and  tln-n-ftin*  it  i**  not   tn  In*  ex|»f*t«*d 
that  th**  natural  a|»titii«l«*H  of  hU  race  Hhoiild  ulnMily  haw  Uimhih*  ii)oiiM«m1 
into  a<TorilaMri'  with  hi.**  vt»n'  nt*«Mit  a<ivanoe.     We,  nn*n  i»f  tin*  pn*s«»iit  een- 
2i« 


r-i-Zij'r^:cL  rr-»iL  "Uk  ki.Tra. 
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<v*«»ri^K^  lo  the  baxnan  conscience.' 


riT  zi'-i>T  jif  ilbf  rccrjraiaoQS  of  haman  progress  have  been  made 
fr.-in  j^  TL^:1  fai^-fT  socDOMigiaJ  pflfcraiUT,  viz.,  that  which  human 
l->:^  rr  Tcftj»e£ii5w  I  *>>  soc  see  liow  any  one  can  read  history  without 
i^c^nc  :li5w  ScA^^^IT  acy  oi  the  shocking  acts  that  blacken  almost 
tf  T-f:  r  Tii^  :x*  li-e  kissccy  of  erery  country  would  be  even  possible 
re-  LiT  :-  AZLT  joriiLKy.  Kings  did  not  hesitate  to  chop  off  the  heads 
cc  y  c:  :eT  :2>r  eyes  c€  iheir  own  sons  whom  they  feared  might  seek 
:o  :->.:?:>  il-e  :2Lr>:-Qe.  Ai  evenr  political  revolution  all  the  leaders  of 
ti-e  u:l^Ix•e'^5^ivil  T*ny  w^r^  prompdy  put  to  death.  Even  as  lat« 
3LS  :he  Me»i::i5  iau  -  BI«x>iy  Mary**  systematic  massacres  of  all  who 
opc^:  se».i  ;he  existing  r^^Mie  were  ordered  and  carried  out.     Often  in 

-  '  Hrr^:::^rr  »"^c:u.>,*'  lA^odoQ,  189*  p.  337. 

-  "La  S.vioy^.*/'  eu*..  pp.  15^1^.  Tbe  chapter  which  follows  this  passage 
in^ieruke*  to  tru.v  the  growth  of  benerolent  smtiiiiefits,  bnt  the  treatinent  is  brief. 
TS^  arrthor  felt  this,  mnd  soon  mfter.  deTotcd  an  entire  Tolume  to  the  sobject :  L'Eto- 
laiioQ  de  Im  Morale,  Pazis,  18M. 
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war  no  quarter  was  f^iven,  aii<l  that  holy  raco,  the  llrhrews,  who 
have  given  the  civilized  world  its  moral  and  relij^ious  standards, 
when  they  attacked  a  weaker  i>eople  for  the  purjjose  of  seizing  and 
poBsessiug  their  lands,  usually,  as  their  own  inspired  ehn)nieles 
record,  slew  every  man,  woman,  and  child  and  left  no  soul  to  breathe. 
Children  of  the  present  day  who  are  made  to  rea<l  such  atrocities 
rarely  have  any  conception  of  their  meanin^j,  their  comprehension 
being  mostly  blurnd  and  dazetl  hy  the  "sacred"  style  of  the  Bible, 
which  is  simply  the  kind  of  En^dish  that  every l»o<ly  wrote  in  the 
time  of  King  James.  To-day  there  is  a  code  of  '•  civilizeil  warfare/* 
and  any  ratro  or  nation  that  violates  it  is  considered  uncivilized. 
Xot  only  this,  hut  in  tighting  uncivilized  inces  civiliztnl  nations 
must  conform  to  this  code.  Kven  as  I  writo  (April,  1\H)2)  there 
is  a  great  moral  uproar  al>out  the  application  to  the  insurgent 
Filipinos  of  a  certain  *'  water-cun* "  test  that  these  same  Filipinos 
have  taught  to  the  American  soldiers,  a  test  which  from  uU 
aooounts  is  much  less  severe  than  niiuiy  of  the  **hjizing"  testa 
that  are  applied  in  our  leading  universities,  f<»r  the  crime  of  lieing 
a  Freshman. 

Mr.  Si>eucer  lias  gone  over  much  of  this  ground*  more  at  length 
than  seems  necessary  here.  A  keen  and  symjwithetic  writer,  Mr. 
Bobert  lilati'hford,  states  the  same  truth  in  the  following  form:  — 

Then*  wa**  a  time  whr»n  women  were  tortiuv.l  for  \\it<*lnTaft :  \\)u-n  ]>ns- 
on«*rs  w^retortunMl  intoth(»ronfemionof  criin«*.s  of  which  th»*y  w»'n'iiin«>rfiit; 
wlieti  good  men  and  wom<Mi  w^re  Imnit  alive  for  U*iiig  unable  to  In'Iicve  the 
dogmas  u(  oiht'T  nifu's  reli;;ion ;  when  authunt  had  th«Mr  ear^  rut  off  for 
telling  xIh*  truth;  whon  En;;li>h  ehiMn'U  wm*  \^orki*<l  tt>  (l«'ath  in  the 
fai'ton*-:^  ;  \\h«*n  .ntarx  in;;  workmen  w«*n'  han^^t-tl  for  Mralin^  a  littlf  ftMnl; 
wh«*n  lioanls  of  capitalists  and  landlonls  i\\*i\  the  work<'r«»'  wai:*-*;  ^li«*n 
Trailwi  Unionism  wai«  conKidrary,  and  only  rich  iwn  ha* I  votfs.  Thosi*  days 
sre^nn**;  those  crinu's  anj  inip<isHiblr;  tliose  ^mngs  art*  al»olished.  And 
for  tht^jir  changt'S  wt*  hav<*  to  thank  tli«*  agitators.- 

1  quote  the  last  sentence  of  this  parairni]»h  l>ecause  it  is  sug»^'es- 
tive.  Tt  raises  the  question:  What  is  the  cause  of  this  change? 
Many  will  not  agn*<»  with  Mr.  lUatchford  that  it  is  wliolly  or 
chi«*fly  due  to  a:<itati«ni.  Others  will  makt»  agitation  in  part  an 
efftfCt  as  well  as  a  caiLse.      At  must  the  agit;itor    is  only  a  proxi- 

» ••PriiK?lple»  of  Ethic!*,"  Vt.l.  I.  NVw  York.  IWJ.  pp.  UlKl  ff.  (Appends  to  Part 
L—  The  Concniatiiiii).    8«-«  aInu  p.  44iK  ((  KiO). 

•  "Merric  EotcUDd/'  rtxiplo's  K«Hti<>ti.  Ix>ihIiiii.  1S(4,  p.  VX\. 
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mate  cause.  I  have  no  disposition  to  underrate  or  disparage  the 
agitator.  I  undertook  in  Chapter  V  to  analyze  his  social  status, 
and  found  him  to  be  essentially  a  social  idealist  or  social  artist  But 
there  must  be  deeper  causes  that  not  only  create  the  agitator  and 
the  reformer  but  that  also  created  the  quality  of  the  moral  and 
mental  soil  in  which  the  seeds  they  sow  will  take  root  and  grow. 
It  is  these  deeper  causes  that  we  are  seeking.  They  are  many, 
but  may  for  the  most  part  be  reduced  to  one,  viz.,  the  growth  of 
sympathy  in  the  human  breast.  For  although  sympathy  cannot 
be  depended  upon  as  an  economic  force,  still,  without  it  mordl 
reform  would  be  impossible.  By  this  I  mean  something  definite 
and  not  a  vague  generality.  I  mean  that  those  who  suffer  wrong 
and  oppression  could  never  have  acquired  the  power  to  wrest 
justice  from  their  oppressors  without  the  aid  of  a  widespread 
sympathy  in  their  cause  on  the  part  of  others  than  themselves, 
I  had  almost  said,  on  the  part  of  their  oppressors.  This  recalls 
the  paradox  that  I  formulated  fourteen  years  ago,  viz.,  that  "re- 
forms are  chiefly  advocated  by  those  who  have  no  personal  interest 
in  them.''  ^  This  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  paradox  stated 
on  the  same  page,  viz.,  that  "  discontent  increases  with  the  improTe- 
ment  of  the  social  condition,''*  furnishes  the  basis  for  arriving  at 
a  comprehension  of  some  of  the  most  subtle,  and  at  the  same 
time,  some  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the  moral  advancement 
of  the  world.     But  into  such  questions  we  cannot  now  enter. 

To  any  one  who  has  read  history  it  really  is  superfluous  to 
enumerate  examples  of  the  superiority  of  modern  to  former  civili- 
zation, even  a  few  centuries  back,  but  there  are  some  kinus  vi 
evidence  that  lie  deep  and  are  known  to  but  few.  I  will  men- 
tion only  one,  and  this  on  the  authority  of  a  Russian  criniinolou:i>t 
as  set  forth  in  a  work  that  has  not  yet  been  translated  into  the 
l)t4ter-known  languages.  This  is  a  work  on  "Capital  Pnnixli- 
nicnt,''  by  Wladimir  Solieff,  a  chapter  from  which  he  has  cnii- 
trihuted  to  the  Revue  Internationale  de  Sociolorjie  for  March,  IS'JS. 
I^'rom  this  I   take  the  following  extract:  — 

1  T/tf  Aijiprirtni  Anthropnlof/isf,''  Vol.  II,  Washington,  April.  1880,  p.  123. 

-  r<)  tlu"  illu.sirati«)iis  sui)j)li((i  in  that  paper  should  be  added  that  of  the  Kefonna- 
ti(tn,  which  did  not  break  out  until  many  of  the  eoneessions  d<'niandt*ii  had  Wen 
-i:iiite<l  ;nul  the  al)US(;s  had  t^n-atly  diniinishe<i.  This  is  forcibly  sho^^^l  by  (ini/..t  i'l 
the  twelfth  l.-cture  of  his  course  on  the  general  histor>-  of  civilization  in  EurojH-  ;4th 
edition,  I'aris,  1810,  pp.  3o4-o5.">j. 
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Bertideii  the  constantly  iucn*a>iing  loj^islative  restrict  ions  of  the  death 
penalty,  pn>jfn*H8  is  manifested  still  more  directly  by  the  extraordinary 
diminution  in  death  siMitences,  and  esi>ecially  in  sentences  that  have  U^en 
earned  out.  In  the  last  century,  notwithstanding  the  coni[>aratively  less 
density  of  jKipulation,  the  nuinl»er  punished  with  death  in  the  different 
staten  of  Euro]Ht  were  counU^d  by  the  teiLs  of  thousiinds.  Thus  in  England, 
dunn«;  the  la.>t  fourtt^en  years  of  the  rei^^n  of  Henry  the  Ei^^hth,  7lMhh>  jnt- 
■nibi  were  put  to  death,  or  an  average  of  oOlM)  jwr  annum.  I'nder  the  n»ign 
of  ElizaU*th  they  count  SiMMN)  executions,  or  aUtut  2(NN)  ]nt  annum.  At  the 
lieginuing  of  the  ninet4H^nth  century,  in  s]iite  of  the  notahly  inereas4*d  |k)]>u- 
laiion,  we  ><•«.*  in  ]>lace  of  these  thousands  of  annual  executions,  some  do/ens 
or  hundreds  at  niiist ;  in  the  interval  of  the  first  twenty  years  (1S(M>-1  ^2.')) 
l<il.*>  delinquents  s^nffenMl  death,  that  is,  aUmt  80  ]ier  annum.  During  the 
reign  of  C^ueen  Victoria  the  numl»er  thus  punishe<l  annually  fluctuates 
iH-tween  loaiid  :W.  In  France  during  the  twenties  the  annual  numlnT  con- 
demned to  ileath  still  amounted  to  72,  while  during  the  thirties  it  was  only 
l¥K  during  the  forties,  'MK  <Iuring  the  fifties.  *Js.  during  the  sixties,  1 1,  during 
the  seventies,  aUo  11,  during  the  eighties,  only  .">.  In  Austria  the  average 
numlN'r  during  the  sixties  was  7,  ami  during  the  s«?venties  it  went  down 
to  J.' 

If  statistics  could  1h*  obtain^nl  for  all  countries  now  civilized 
and  for,  say,  a  thousantl  years,  they  would  pndably  show  a 
similar  gnulual  decline  in  the  (h*ath  ]NMialty  tliroughout  the  world 
and  for  all  this  time.  It  may  W  taken  not  merely  as  a  rmh» 
measurt*  of  the  moral  progress  of  the  world,  but  nu»re  specifically  of 
the  in<-n*asing  valuation  of  lift*,  and  this  coulil  then  \)e  ]»rojected 
Ixu'kward  to  the  time  when  at  the  death  of  a  king  thousands  were 
aarritieed  on  his  tomb,  an<l  many  voluntarily  gave  up  their  lives  for 
what  seems  to  us  such  a  trivial  cau.se. 

The  subj»N't  might  1)0  looked  at  from  a  great  numU»r  of  distinct 
points  of  view  and  everywhere  it  would  U*  found  that  human  life 
lias  iN'en  in  pnK'ess  of  mitigation  f«>r  a  long  peritNl.  The  gradual 
emancipation  of  woman  would  prove  <>ne  of  the  moM  fruitful 
of  these  liiie.s,  but  ]»<>rliaps  enough  has  already  U'cn  said  on  this 
{N>inT«  especially  under  the  heads  of  romantic  love  and  conjugal 
love.  Under  ethical  dualism  the  general  progress  of  altruism  was 
tnu'cd  in  ever  expanding  cycles.  In  art  progress  has  gone  on, 
but  »iiU\e  arts  have  dtrlin^'d  as  others  ro^*,  notably  sculjttui-e  and 
the  purely  literary  art  in  favor  of  nature  rej ►resent at  ion  ami 
scientific  delineation.  Music  seems  to  1h*  on  the  decline,  but  this 
may  be  only  apparent,  while  the  seeming  decline  of  painting  may  U* 
>  Btrue  Itttentotiotftlr  </#>  .S<«ri(>/fi5/i>,  nixit'ine  anii«H>,  marn,  IHit*,  pp.  IKl-lHI. 
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CHAPTER   XVr 
THE   DIRECTIVE   AG  EXT 

The  intelleotual  forces,  treated  in  the  last  section  of  the  last 
chapter  ilevotiHi  to  the  dynamic  agent,  nnght  seem  to  form  a 
natuml  and  easy  transition  to  the  treatment  of  the  intellect  or 
directive  agent.  This  arrangement  is  certainly  logical,  but  when 
we  come  to  realize  what  the  intellect  really  is,  it  will  l)ecome 
apparent  that  there  is  no  transition  |K>ssible  from  feeling  to  thought 
or  from  intelh*ct  as  a  seat  of  emotion,  aj»i>etite,  and  motive  jK)wer 
to  intellect  as  the  organ  or  source  of  thought  and  ideas.  The  dis- 
tinction is  generic  and  there  are  no  intermediate  stages  or  gradations 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  They  are  phenomena  of  entirely  differ- 
ent orders  and  do  not  a<lmit  of  conqiarison.  The  attempt  to  reduce 
one  to  the  other  would  be  like  attempting  to  reduce  feet  to  pounds. 
Indeed,  they  are  mort^  unlike  than  any  two  different  measurable 
units,  since  while  one  is  in  a  sense  measurable,  l>eing  a  force,  the 
other  is  wholly  incommensurable,  lieing  a  relation.  This  al>so]ute 
distinction  is  not  in  the  least  affecteil  by  the  admission  that  I  would 
myself  freely  make,  that  thought  is  a  ccmsecjuence  of  feeling,  i.^.,  a 
relation  l>etween  feelings,  for  the  thought  is  neither  of  the  terms 
between  which  the  relation  subsists,  but  only  the  relation  itself. 

TlIK   OlWKrTIVK    FArrLTIES 

The  dynamic  agent  resides  entirely  in  the  subjective  faculties  of 
mind,  and  thus  far  attention  has  lx»en  wholly  concentrated  on  those 
faculties.  The  din»ctive  agent  resides  exclusively  in  the  obje<'tive 
faculties,  an<l  we  have  now  to  concentrate  our  attenticm  on  these 
faculties  and  to  search  after  their  true  nature.  It  was  shown  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  that  mind  was  of  dual  nature,  8ul>- 
jective  and  objtvtive,  but  its  objective  sitle  could  not  l>e  treated 
there.  The  8cien<-e  of  subje<*tive  psychic  phenomena  ought  to  be 
called  ealhetics,  and  was  so  called  by  Kant  in  his  **  Transcendeiital 
^Esthetics."    That  of  obje<'tive  j»sychic  jdienomena  is  proj)erly  called 
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iQHes,  are  like  atiiniak  gaddeiily  tnnwplaot^d  aniati^  new  «t>iMUtkiiu  ^ 

climate  Hud  of  fotxl :  our  ijiatiticta  fnil  Ui*  uudpf  tW  »)U'n4  cIrcuiitflUuiMi* , ** 
My  view  in  corralxirulvd  by  tli«  t-^ontUiAion  ntfti-ljfii  at  th*^  t^n*!  ivf  m/t^  oC  tk 
miitiy  ijKlq^einkut  Hm*s  of  ethuitlr>gicftl  p^ar^aivh  —  thai  the  hiimaa  n»t 
Wt*n?  utter  savagc-s  in  thi^  bi^giimiftg ;  and  that^  ntU*r  myrmU  of  yrat*  nC  !«• 
iiarisnit  mati  bai  but  very  rocentJy  Umnd  hU  wmjr  iatu  tb«  iiatba  af  eiunljtf 
and  civilization,^ 

To  practically  the  same  effect  Ijetoumeaii  sajmt  — 

Can  it  b«  r^mdf  witli  respect  to  lieuevolent  ani!  hTiiu^niiafmn  ienUni'iiiK, 
til  at  Tiian  hft^  not  progreaaed  since  x»riinitft«  tirnfs  ?     It  wtjuM  \m  foUjr  io  1^ 
fnaintnin.     At  th^  outset  man  ^ft»  lieapw^ly  t<*  be  di«tlnpiiiitii?d  ftma  tbr 
pthv  r  li  ig  bi.T  inai  II  i  [i  ah.    II  i »  bene  volent  iiuutiiac!  uta  wi^ri!  ftsolilc^  inl^ErmtUEiii, 
easily  uet  anitJe  by  his  inatioct^  aiid  eg^ui^lic  w^nU;  byi  UuId  bjr  ljUlei.M 
th**  i^roKKiii-^'  of  hunger  ysixA  rolieved,  hbi  eguJKiu  Wcaait?  leiiM  fitfn*.     Al  finrt 
intHi  giily  luved  their  cliildreti and  this  unly  for  a  biief  jK*f hpil  afU?T  tbi»  »aii- 
Her  tif  animals,  then  they  ijok  mow*  or  leas  caro  of  th**  agoil  atjtj  lotfint. 
FoT  a  long  trim*;  kiudnesa  was  only  shuwa  io  members  of  the  ^milftM  tl^ 
tribe.     But  in  mt4c^rn  tinK?*)  and  among  civiUn^d  tiation«^  i!X<%|ifc  in  ibt  am       . 
of  war,  meu  lmv&  reached  tliu  i*i>lnt  where  they  eoooedp  ri^hlt»  ia  cnfUk      ■ 
nmtteirjj.     Wittniit  loo  gn<at  optimLiin  we  maybe  iillowt*il  to  U^li^fVi;  that      | 
Immanitariaii  sentitnt^ntJi  aro  df-s fined  to  spread  tnnrb  fartJi<^r.     But 
noble  &ide  of  the  ethical  man  has  ciev^loiieii  very  slowly  in  th«  hiifimo 
aa  we  find  ex^ptionat  tracrts  of  it  aven  among  the  low»*r  bunun  Iprpea, 
in  this  n^pect  aa  in  many  others  indicate  tlj^  Rnocf^H^iTe  utvya  ^mJkma  W  tW 
higher  speclinena  of  humaulty^    Thu^  it  will  not  ba  without  inienMl Io  tliilv 
in  vsiriona  raeen  the  nianifLf^ttjitions  of  altruistic  sentiments  and  thm  gndo&l 
transition  from  the  animal  conscience  to  the  human  conscience.' 

But  most  of  the  computations  of  human  progress  have  been  made 
from  a  much  smaller  sociological  parallax,  viz.,  that  which  human 
history  presents.  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  read  history  without 
seeing  this.  Scarcely  any  of  the  shocking  acts  that  blacken  almost 
every  page  of  the  history  of  every  country  would  be  even  possible 
to-day  in  any  country.  Kings  did  not  hesitate  to  chop  off  the  heads 
or  put  out  the  eyes  of  their  own  sons  whom  they  feared  might  seek 
to  usurp  the  throne.  At  every  political  revolution  all  the  leaders  of 
the  unsuccessful  party  were  promptly  put  to  death.  Even  as  late 
as  the  Medicis  and  "  Bloody  Mary  "  systematic  massacres  of  all  who 
opposed  the  existing  r(^gime  were  ordered  and  carried  out.     Often  in 

1  "  Hereditary  Genius,"  London,  1892,  p.  337. 

2  "La  Soiiologie,"  etc.,  pp.  159-ir»9.  The  chapter  which  follows  this  pas&ase 
undertakes  to  trace  the  growth  of  benevolent  sentiments,  bnt  the  treatment  is  brief. 
The  author  felt  this,  and  soon  after,  devoted  an  entire  volume  to  the  subject :  LTro- 
lution  de  la  Morale.  Paris,  1891. 
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war  no  quarter  \\-as  given,  and  that  holy  race,  Uie  Hebrews,  who 
have  given  the  civilized  world  its  moral  and  religious  standards, 
when  they  attacked  a  w^eaker  people  for  the  pur|X)se  of  seizing  and 
possessing  their  lands,  usually,  as  their  own  inspired  chronicles 
record,  slew  every  man,  woman,  and  child  and  left  no  soul  to  bi*eathe. 
Children  of  the  present  day  who  are  made  to  read  such  atrocities 
rarely  have  any  conception  of  their  meaning,  their  couipreheusion 
being  mostly  blurred  and  dazed  by  the  "  sacred  ■'  style  of  the  Bible, 
which  is  simply  the  kind  of  English  that  everylxxly  wrote  in  the 
time  of  King  James.  To-day  there  is  a  c<Kle  of  **  civilizeil  warfare,'* 
and  any  race  or  nation  that  violates  it  is  considen*d  uncivilized. 
Not  only  this,  but  in  fighting  uncivilized  races  civilized  nations 
must  conform  to  this  code.  Even  as  1  write  (April,  1{K)2)  there 
is  a  great  moral  uproar  about  the  appliciition  to  the  insurgent 
Filipinos  of  a  certain  "  water-cure  ■'  tost  that  these  same  Filipinos 
have  taught  to  the  American  soldiers,  a  test  which  from  all 
aooounts  is  much  less  severe  than  nuuiy  of  the  '*  hazing ' *  tests 
that  are  applied  in  our  leading  universities,  for  the  crime  of  lieing 
a  Freshman. 

Mr.  S|»encer  has  gone  over  much  of  this  ground  *  more  at  length 
than  seems  necessary  here.  A  keen  and  symjuithetic  writer,  Mr. 
Robert  Blat^^-hford,  states  the  same  truth  in  the  following  form :  — 

Therp  wa«  a  time  whon  wonion  were  tortun»d  for  wit<'lnTaft :  whrn  pri«- 
ODPrt  were  torturtHl  into thecoiifewionof  crimen  of  which  thfv  were  iiinoc<»nt ; 
wlien  gocKl  men  and  women  were  burnt  alive  fnr  l>eiiig  unable  to  l>eli**ve  th« 
dogman  of  othi*r  nifUrf  ruligiun;  when  authors  had  their  ears  out  off  for 
telling  tlie  truth  :  wlien  Engli^h  rhiUlrtMi  uito  workinl  to  death  in  the 
facti»ri«*it  ;  when  starving  workmen  wen*  hanj;*-*!  for  **t«-aliiig  a  littln  f oo<l ; 
when  lK>anl!<  of  capitali.Hts  and  landlords  fixt^I  tite  workers*  wages ;  wIk'U 
Trades  Unic»ni»m  wa«  con»j>irary.  and  only  rich  men  had  votfR.  Those  days 
are  gone:  thoM  crimes  arc  impr»HHibK>;  those  wrongs  are  al>olished.  And 
for  th««p  change's  we  havt*  to  tliank  the  agitators.<i 

I  quote  the  last  sontonc<»  of  this  paragra]>h  l)erause  it  is  sugges- 
tive. It  raises  the  question:  What  is  the  cause  of  this  change? 
Many  will  not  agree  with  Mr.  lUatchford  that  it  is  wholly  or 
chiefly  due  to  agitati<m.  Others  will  make  agitation  in  j»art  an 
effect  as  well  as  a  cause.      At  most  the  agitator    is  only  a  ])roxi- 

1  *'PriiMHplM  of  Ethics."  Vol.  I,  New  York.  1««,  pp.  2yCJ  ff.  (Appendli  to  Part 
L  — TiMCoiicnUtkNi).     S«*«  alflu  p.  4<»<  (§  lai). 

•  '*  Merrie  England/'  People's  E<Jitioii.  I^udon,  18(4,  p.  11». 
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mat©  cause,  I  baYB  no  disposition  to  underrate  or  dispftrage  the 
agitator.  1  undertook  in  Chapter  Y  to  analyze  hi»  social  statv^ 
and  fonnd  him  to  be  esseutiallj  a  social  idealist  gr  social  artist  &t 
there  must  be  deeper  tenses  that  not  only  create  the  agitator  and 
the  reformer  but  that  ako  created  the  quality  of  tJie  tnonl  and 
mental  soil  in  which  tht^  seeds  they  mw  will  lake  rout  and  gnw. 
It  is  these  deeper  causes  that  we  are  seeking.  Th*?y  at«  xnmj^ 
but  Biay  for  the  most  part  be  reduced  to  one,  iriz.,  the  gfowth  il 
sympathy  in  the  human  breast  For  although  sympathy  ramwi 
be  depended  upon  as  an  economic  forces  still,  witbout  it  cQant 
reform  would  be  impossible.  By  this  I  mean  something  deimte 
and  not  a  vague  generality,  I  mean  that  those  who  suffer  wrmg 
and  oppression  could  never  have  acquired  the  power  to  wrett 
justice  from  their  oppressors  without  the  aid  of  a  widespnad 
sympathy  in  their  cause  on  the  part  of  others  than  themselTes, 
I  had  almost  saidj  on  the  part  of  tlieir  oppressors.  This  recaJlj 
the  paradox  that  I  formulated  fourteen  years  ago,  viz.,  tlial  **  re- 
forms are  chiefly  advocated  by  those  who  have  no  jiersonal  interai 
in  them.'*^  This  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  |karadax  stated 
on  the  same  page,  viz.,  that  "  discontent  increases  with  the  impn7r«^ 
raent  of  the  social  condition/'*  furnishes  the  basis  for  airinuf  it 
a  comprehension  of  so^e  of  the  most  subtle,  and  at  the  samt 
time,  some  of  the  most  potent  caiists  of  the  nioral  nd van ce meal 
of  the  world.     But  into  such  questions  we  cannot  now  enter. 

To  any  one  who  has  read  history  it  really  is  superfluous  to 
enumerate  examples  of  the  superiority  of  modem  to  former  civili- 
zation, even  a  few  centuries  back,  but  there  are  some  kinds  of 
evidence  that  lie  deep  and  are  known  to  but  few.  I  will  men- 
tion only  one,  and  this  on  the  authority  of  a  Russian  criminologist 
as  set  forth  in  a  work  that  has  not  yet  been  translated  into  the 
better-known  languages.  This  is  a  work  on  "Capital  Punish- 
ment," by  Wladimir  Solieff,  a  chapter  from  which  he  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Revue  Internationale  de  Sociologie  for  March,  1898. 
From  this  I  take  the  following  extract :  — 

1  The  American  Anthropologist,**  Vol.  II,  Washington,  April,  1889,  p.  123. 

2  To  the  illustratious  supplied  in  that  paper  should  be  added  that  of  the  Reformi- 
tion,  which  did  not  break  out  until  many  of  the  concessions  demanded  had  beeD 
granted  and  the  abuses  had  greatly  diminished.  This  is  forcibly  shown  by  Guizot  in 
the  twelfth  lecture  of  his  course  on  the  general  history  of  civilization  in  Europe  (4th 
edition,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  354-355). 
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BeMcies  the  constantly  inciTa»ing  legislative  n*Htricti<>ns  of  the  death 
penalty,  progress  is  manifesteil  still  more  directly  by  the  extraonlinary 
diminution  in  death  sentences,  and  especially  in  sentences  that  have  Wen 
earned  out.  In  the  last  centun\  notwithsUmding  the  comjuiratively  less 
density  of  |M)|)ulatioii,  the  nunilier  punished  >%ith  death  in  the  different 
•tales  of  Euro|ie  were  counted  by  the  tens  of  thousjinds.  Thus  in  England, 
during  the  last  fourtet*n  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  TlMMH)  j>er- 
•ons  were  put  to  death,  or  an  average  of  TWMM)  jht  annum.  I'nder  the  n»ign 
of  ElizaU'th  they  count  HJM)<H)  executions,  or  alH»ut  2(HM)  jM'r  annum.  At  the 
Iwfginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  s]>ite  of  the  notahly  increus<Ml  iM>pu- 
laiion,  wes«'e  in  place  of  these  thoiLsancLs  of  annual  executions,  some  dozens 
or  hundreds  at  most;  in  the  interval  of  the  first  twenty  years  (18(M5-1{$*J.*>) 
lOl.'i  d«*liii(iuents  suffered  death,  that  is,  alM)ut  80  {M*r  annum.  During  the 
reign  of  Que«Mi  Victoria  the  numl>er  thus  ]>unished  annually  fluctuates 
Wtween  10 and  :W.  In  Fmnce  during  the  twenties  the  annual  numln'r  c<m- 
demned  to  fleath  still  amount«Ml  t4)  72,  w  hile  during  the  thirties  it  was  only 
:|0.  during  the  forties,  'M)^  during  the  fifties.  *JS,  during  the  sixties.  11,  <luring 
the  seven  tit's,  also  11,  during  the  eighties,  only  '>.  In  Austria  the  average 
numlwr  during  the  sixties  was  7,  and  during  the  S4*venties  it  went  down 
to  J." 

If  Htatistics  could  Ik»  obtaimHl  for  all  countries  now  civilized 
and  for,  say,  a  thousand  yt^ars,  they  would  j)rohahly  show  a 
fliuiilar  gnulual  decline  in  the  death  penalty  throughout  the  world 
and  for  all  this  time.  It  may  1m»  taken  not  merely  as  a  rmle 
inea»ure  <»f  the  moral  progirss  of  the  world,  but  more  specifically  of 
the  inennising  valuation  of  life,  and  this  could  then  Ik;  j>rojecte«l 
ba(*kwanl  Ui  the  time  when  at  the  death  of  a  king  thousands  were 
sarriticed  on  his  tomb,  and  many  voluntarily  gave  up  their  lives  for 
what  st^^nis  to  us  sucli  a  trivial  <'ause. 

The  subji'ct  might  Ihj  hsiked  at  from  a  gn*at  numln^r  of  distinct 
points  of  view  and  everywhere  it  woubl  1m»  found  that  human  life 
has  lu'en  in  pnicess  of  mitigation  for  a  long  jhtI^mI.  The  gradual 
emancipation  of  woman  would  prove  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
of  tbfse  lines,  but  |K*rhai>s  enough  has  aln*a»ly  U»en  said  on  this 
jM>int,  esjHM'ially  under  the  heads  of  romaiitit*  love  and  (-onjugal 
love.  Under  ethi<-al  dualism  the  general  progress  of  altruism  was 
tRu-ed  in  ever  expanding  cycles.  In  art  juogress  has  gone  on, 
but  some  arts  have  dirlin<Ml  as  others  rose,  notably  sculpture  and 
the  purely  liteniry  art  in  favor  of  natiire  rfpresentation  and 
scientifie  delineation.  Music  seems  to  Im*  on  the  de<line,  but  this 
may  be  only  apparent,  while  the  seeming  decline  of  painting  may  U* 
>  Rtvutc  InUrnatiomilf  de  4S<;<*io/«>yi>,  sixiirnie  auiii^*,  mars,  IMUK,  pp.  IK^IHI. 
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due  to  the  fact  tliat  the  conservatism  of  art  is  so  sloir  in  jiefcl* 
ing  due  meed  to  new  achool6>as  was  the  case  of  the  school  of  MilJeJ; 
and  then  there  ia  pi'obably  something  in  th©  doctrine  of  **  [jeaasimt* 
ism/^  which  seeks  to  rescue  art  from  the  exduaiYd  tumltiA  tif 
the  leisure  daas  and  place  it  at  the  dis[X>aal  of  the  htuiiUeit  a 
mankind.  Progress  may  be  quantitattve  n4tli<*r  than  vjuftlititin 
As  regards  intellectual  progress,  there  sunnily  is  no  call  for  drfeiwl* 
ing  it.  It  13  the  characteristic  mark  of  all  Euodofn  civil]itfia&^ 
and  even  those  who  deny  its  influence  in  bettering  mankfad  um 
question  the  enormous  strides  that  knowledge,  acienoe,  and  tb 
practical  81-ts  have  made.  I  shall  not  reargue  hem  the  propositiaEi 
I  have  so  often  defended  that  material  civilization  is  ee$tlitiB% 
moralizmgj  but  will  close  this  chapter  with  the  woiils  of  J«wi 
Bryce,  who,  after  descanting  upon  the  triumphs  of  modem  acioici^ 
Bays :  — 

Still  greater  hm  heen  the  influence  of  a  qiuckeued  moral  sen>dtivenBniil 
philanthropic  sympathy.  The  sight  of  preYentiJilcevilid  pain ful,  nod  iifdl 
BA  a  reproach.  He  who  preaches  palieace  and  reliance  iipoti  nmtural  I»n>gra« 
U  thought  callom.  The  sense  of  sin  ma j,  as  theologians  tell  ua,  t«  dfielia- 
ing ;  but  the  dislike  to  degradtug  aad  brutahzing  vice  is  increasing  t  ihnt 
b  a  warmer  recognition  of  the  respoasibihty  of  each  man  for  his  iia{^ifc«i 
and  a  more  earnest  xeal  in  works  of  moral  reforiu.^ 

^  The  American  VommonwecUin,  London  and  New  YorjE,  HSS6,  Vol.  u,  p.  vi 
(3d  ed.,  1895,  Vol.  II,  p.  539). 
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CHAPTER   XVr 

THE  DIRECTIVE   AG  EXT 

The  intellectual  forces,  treated  in  the  last  section  of  the  last 
chapter  devoted  to  the  dynamic  agent,  might  seem  to  form  a 
natural  and  easy  transition  to  the  treatment  of  the  intellect  or 
directive  agent.  This  arrangement  is  certainly  logical,  but  when 
we  come  to  realize  what  the  intellect  really  is,  it  will  become 
apparent  that  there  is  no  transition  possible  from  feeling  to  thought 
or  from  intellect  as  a  seat  of  emotion,  appetite,  and  motive  power 
to  intellect  as  the  organ  or  source  of  thought  and  ideas.  The  dis- 
tinction is  generic  and  there  are  no  intermediate  stages  or  gradations 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  They  are  phenomena  of  entirely  differ- 
ent onlers  and  do  not  admit  of  comjMirison.  The  attempt  to  reduce 
one  to  the  other  would  be  like  attempting  to  reduce  feet  to  pounds. 
Indeed,  they  are  more  unlike  than  any  two  different  measurable 
units,  since  while  one  is  in  a  sense  measurable,  l»eing  a  force,  the 
other  is  wholly  incommensurable,  l)eiiig  a  relation.  This  al>solute 
distinction  is  not  in  the  least  affectcnl  by  the  atlmission  that  I  would 
myself  freely  make,  that  thought  is  a  consequence  of  feeling,  i.^.,  a 
relation  between  feelings,  for  the  thought  is  neither  of  the  terms 
between  which  the  relation  subsists,  but  only  the  relation  itself. 

The  Oiukctive  FAruLTiEs 

The  dynamic  agent  resides  entirely  in  the  subjective  faculties  of 
mind,  and  thus  far  attenticm  has  been  wholly  concentrated  on  those 
faculties.  The  directive  agent  resides  t*xelusively  in  the  objective 
faculties,  and  we  have  now  to  concentrate  our  att4»ntion  on  these 
faculties  and  to  search  after  their  true  nature.  It  was  shown  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  cliapters  that  min<l  was  of  dual  nature,  8ul>- 
jective  and  objet-tive,  but  its  objective  si<le  could  not  1k»  treated 
there.  The  science  of  subjective  psychic  phenomena  ought  to  be 
called  ealhetics,  and  was  so  called  by  Kant  in  his  **  Trans<*endental 
Esthetics."    That  of  objective  psychic  phenomena  is  pn)i>erly  called 
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ism,  and  which  must  therefore  be,  to  however  slight  a  degree, 
agreeable  or  the  reverse,  and  thus  calculated  to  ]»ronipt  action* 
This  is  the  root  of  the  subjective  faculties  as  worked  out  in  that 
chapter,  the  biologic  origin  of  which  was  set  forth  at  length.  Out 
of  this  grew  the  whole  affective  and  motor  side  of  mind  constituting 
the  dynamic  agent 

We  have  now  to  do  with  the  other  kind  of  sensation  calleil  indif- 
ferent, and  we  shall  find  that  out  of  this  has  grown  the  entire  ob- 
jective, intellectual,  or  noetic  department  of  mind.  It  was  Keid* 
who  first  and  most  clearly  explained  and  illustrated  indifferent  sen- 
Bati(m,  and  distinguishtnl  it  from  intensive  sens;ition,  although  of 
course  he  did  not  employ  these  terms.  True,  it  need  only  be  stated 
to  be  j)erceived  by  all  that  the  sense  of  touch  is  so  constituted  that 
it  is  often  iK>ssible  to  expt^rience  very  distinct  and  vivid  sensations 
that  are  neitlier  plea.surable  nor  painful  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Pwihably  every  imnt  on  the  surface  of  the  Ixwly  is  capable  of  such 
sensations,  but  some  parts  are  far  more  susce]>tible  to  them  than 
others,  as  for  example,  tlie  ends  or  ^*  balls '-  of  the  fingers  as  com- 
pared with  the  back  of  the  hand  or  even  the  corresiKjnding  parts  of 
the  to(*s.  Kverybody  always  knew  this,  but  the  meaning  of  it  had 
never  lK*en  n^flecttnl  ui>on.  Keid  did  not  of  course  grasp  its  full 
meaning,  but  he  drew  s|R'cial  attenti(»n  to  tht;  fact.  Most  ])er8(ms 
who  ever  think  of  it  at  all  ])robjibly  look  n\Hn\  it  as  a  question  of 
dt^ree,  anil  would  say  that  a  painful  sensation  might  be  gnulually 
diminishe^l  until  it  became  an  indifferent  one.  This  is  probably  not 
the  case  at  all,  and  the  two  kinds  of  sensations  not  only  Ix'long  to 
two  dihtinct  orders,  but  are  j^robably  c<mveyed  by  different  sets  of 
nerves,  as  distinct  as  are  the  gustatory  nerves  of  the  tongue  and 
]ia)ate  from  the  monitory  or  pain  nerves  of  the  s;ime  organs,  l^ut 
Keid  did  not  merely  jioint  out  the  distinction,  he  also  showed  that  it 
was  through  these  sensations  that  are  neither  ])leasurable  nor  pain- 
ful tliat  tlte  mind  is  able  to  distinguish  objects,  /.#'.,  that  it  gains  its 
notions  of  the  different  proinjrties  of  IxkHcs.  This  is  the  imptirtant 
fact  Intensive  sensations  do  not  convey  such  notions.  In  fact  it 
is  through  indifferent  s<>nsations  and  throui^'h  these  alone  that  sen- 

*Tlie  Work)!  «»f  TliomiiH  R«.M,  D.P.,  n«»w  fiiUy  riiHectcHl  with  wlei'tlorm  fn»m  liU 
unpublUbeU  l«*tt«*ni.  Trt^fai'^.  tiotcn,  ami  Hiip|ileiiii'iit»ry  (liMM>rtutionH  l»y  Sir  WilUam 
HauiilUHi.  I'rcfixf><l,  StcwHrt'n  no'oiint  of  the  life  ntul  writiii;;}(  of  Ufiil.  iSixth  e<ll- 
tion,  Rliiibarxh.  lSf;:t,  Vol.  I.  A.  "Inquin*  into  tlio  Hiitiiaii  Min<l."  Chapter  V, 
U.  P.11S. 
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tieut  beings  acquire  all  their  kaowleilge  of  tlie  properti^  of  hadk^, 
and  thus  acquaint  tbcmselvps  witli  the  nature  of  the  f^xtertial  w<»W. 
It  is  tlirougli  theui  that  we  am  enabled  to  gain  m  kuawkJjc*^  «*f  ih% 
environment,  and  thereby  to  adapt  ourselves  to  jL  Intliffifntm  wd- 
sation  constitutes  the  primaiy  »onrc^  of  all  knoirl^g^;  i^  knowl- 
edge of  projierties  as  diHtioguiflbed  from  qualities. 

The  ujiUK'S  givfn  by  different  psychologists  to  the  seTenii  «t«piiii 
the  objective  psychologic  process  differ,  and  there  han  lieen  a  gtvAi 
amount  of  vagtie  discussion  indieatiug  much  confusiim  of  ihongbL 
Without  going  into  the  subject  with  a  view  to  rdi-jiriug  up  tl»ci9Q* 
fusion  I  will  indicate  by  simple  terms  what  ^eem  to  \m  ih«  prtncifsl 
steps  in  the  process,  and  if  any  one  prefers  difffrt^nt  tisrms  it  ii  of 
no  moment,  provided  the  process  is  understood.  Th©  first  psycW 
logic  fact  »  the  indifferent  sensation,  but  this  is  produced  by  m 
object*  so  that  the  contact  of  an  object  with  the  uei-ves  of  aenMis 
the  initial  step.  This  may  be  called  an  im}STtM»km,  employed  in  wiA 
a  special  sense  m  to  excUide  the  sensation.  It  is  thu«  tbii  limfh 
fact  that  an  object  eonies  into  contact  with  the  part  of  the  Ijody  Ikal 
is  to  experience  and  convey  the  sensation.  The  second  fact  or  «tep 
is  the  sensaiion.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  neurosia  i>f  tlii 
process,  but  shall  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  phenomena  of 
psychosis.  We  have  already  seen  what  an  indifferent  sensatiimiib 
It  is  a  distinct  awRVi^TiHss:,  lutt  unattended  by  arir  itihtiwiv^s  ■»* 
might  almost  say,  moral,  quality.  It  arouses  no  interest,  and  there- 
fore prompts  no  action.  This  stage,  however,  is  certainly  subjective 
—  it  is  a  feeling.  In  an  intensive  sensation,  which  is  psychologi- 
cally coordinate  with  indifferent  sensation,  the  next  step  is  a  dispo- 
sition to  act.  But  in  an  indifferent  sensation  there  is  no  such 
disposition.  It  is  exactly  here  that  the  two  great  departments  of 
mind  diverge.  Although  indifferent  in  the  sense  of  not  arousing  a 
subjective  interest,  the  kind  of  sensation  we  are  now  considering 
does  give  rise  to  a  series  of  psychologic  steps,  but  they  are  objective, 
in  that  they  all  relate  to  the  object  that  has  impressed  the  sense. 
The  sensation  conveys  to  the  mind  a  notion  of  the  object  Some 
property y  if  it  be  only  that  of  resistance,  is  made  known  to  the 
mind.  Every  property  that  really  causes  a  sensation  is  reported  at 
once  to  the  mind  and  recorded  there.  What  shall  this  fact  be 
called  ?     For  it  I  prefer  the  old  and  well-known  term,  j^rception. 

Perception,  then,  is  the  first  objective  step   in   the   psychologic 
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process,  and  from  this  fact  it  seems  appropriate  to  call  the  objective 
fiaculties  of  the  mind  percejytice,  and  to  use  this  term  as  the  antithe- 
sis to  the  term  affective  applicable  to  the  subjective  faculties.  Then, 
without  inventing  a  new  term  we  can  use  the  same  word  i>erception 
in  the  passive  sense  for  the  record  of  a  pro^wrty  conveyed  to  the 
mind  through  |>erception  in  the  active  sense,  but  it  is  l)etter  in 
pundy  scientific  and  technical  language  to  use  the  shorter  form 
percejtt  for  the  sttUe  of  consciousness,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  that 
somewhat  obsolete  term,  reserving  the  fuller  form  i)erception  for 
the  act  of  ctmsciousness  of  conveying  a  notion  of  a  jirojierty  to  the 
mind.  The  external  world  consists  of  objects,  and  these  are  con- 
stantly ap]>ealing  to  all  the  senses.  It  would  seem  that  a  single  day 
in  any  ordinary  environment  would  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind 
with  |>ercepts  so  that  no  more  could  be  added,  liut  the  psycholo- 
gists have  explained  that  the  mind  almost  immediately  learns  to  sift 
its  materials,  so  tliat  wholly  useless  i)ercept8  are  not  only  not  re- 
tained in  consciousness,  but  are  not  allowed  to  occupy  it.  They  are 
virtually  excluded  from  it,  and  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  only  per- 
cepts of  some  sup}K)sed  value  were  received. 

Every  object  is  a  complex  of  proj)erties,  and  if  all  the  i>roperties 
of  an  object  be  supjiosed  to  have  been  j>erceived  then*  exist  in  tlie 
mind  a  large  number  of  i)ercepts.  The  next  step  is  to  unite  these 
percepts  into  one,  so  that  there  shall  1m^  a  state  of  consciousness 
corresponding  to  the  whole  object.  The  process  by  which  this  is 
done  is  called  conception,  and  the  prcxluct  is  a  concejjtion  of  the 
object,  or  a  roncHpt.  ()bj(»cts  are  not  necessarily  nuiterial,  tliough 
there  must  be  an  ultimate  material  basis  for  all  ]>erceptions  and  con- 
ceptions. A  proj)erty  is  a  force  of  s<»ine  kind  residing  in  an  object, 
and  all  the  immaterial  objects,  such  as  love,  justice,  ]M>sition,  dinH!- 
tion,  distance,  etc.,  are  relations  growing  out  of  nuiterial  things,  and, 
though  not  projKjrties,  are  perceivable  and  conceivable  things,  and 
are  ca|iable  of  generating  |)ercepts  and  concepts. 

The  next  step  in  the  j)sychologic  j)rocess  is  to  cc>in|)are  i)ercepts 
and  wmcepts  and  dete<'t  likenesses  and  differences.  This  prcMress  is 
sometimes  calUnl  jmhjment,  and  the  mental  state  corresponding  to 
the  act  is  a  judgment.  Here  we  an*  troubled  to  avoid  using  the 
same  word  in  two  senses,  for  we  want  to  siiy  that  the  niiiicl  jterveices 
these  likenesses  and  unlikenesses.  This  would  make  judgment  an- 
other kind  of  i>erception.     Considerable  was  said  in  the  last  chapter 
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relative  to  this  pitjcess  of  meiital  e^LploratiQii  for  ideotities,  bm 
thiB  act  of  mind  is  bighly  pUnuniable  and  constittiM^  cm*  of 
most  effective  of  tlie  Boeiogenetic  forcefi.     We  are  aov  cooMimeil 
only  with  the  psyeliologic  pi^oeess,  which  is  a  differeut  aapect  ui  tht 
»ai«e  general  fact.     Judgiiient  iu  this  restrieted  dense  ia  tite  ftimiikik j 
fi)rui  of  this  ment^il  explo ration,  and  the  more  coiupliijt  fonzu  i 
properly  receive  the  name  of  idmtmh  tli©  products  lieliif  Uma^i 
wliich  are  creations  of  the  mind  id  a  veiy  proper  seoaa  of  tfce  worl^ 
frmtioa.     This  fonn  of  creation,  however,  ia  to  be  dbtinguisbad  fnw 
the  form  called  imagimdiou,  m  which  the  productt  atu  uot  real|  l«^ 
they  are  not  diacovcred  truths,  but  cn*ated  fietions*     Iji  both 
they  are  creations  in  the  sense  that  tht»y  are  n^w-made  tliiii^  null 
previously  existing  in  the  mind,  but  in  tlw  one  c»»o  ih*?y  hate  a] 
corresponding  objective  reality,  while  in  the  other  then)  ia  no  mi  ' 
condition  to  which  tlnjy  oorreepond. 

Reasoning  is  simply  a  more  complex  fora\  of  ideatioDi  and  the 
ratiocination  or  egotism  of  the  logicians  is  only  on*?  kind  of  reaicfj* 
ing  and  on^  little  used  by  the  ortlinary  mind*  The  hig1ie»i  fofm  €i 
reaaoiiing  is  general  i  station,  whereby  the  hirger  coiiceptioKU  and  Iba 
oonciumons  or  deductions  from  the  widest  iiidoctions  are  grixtpHl 
into  still  higher  laws  and  truths  and  the  maximnn^  nnity  ii  attain^^ 
in  the  operations  of  mind. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  nature  of  the  directive  agent  with  a 
view  solely  to  distinguishing  it  clearly  from  the  dynamic  agent 

Control  of  the  Dynamic  Agent 

The  two  great  agents  or  agencies  of  society  are  the  dynamic  and 
the  directive.  To  the  former  of  these  ten  chapters  were  devoted. 
It  has  been  a  prolonged  search  for  the  underlying  forces  of  society, 
and  most  readers  will  i)robably  admit  that  the  search  has  not  been 
in  vain.  We  have  dealt  solely  with  the  propelling  force  of  society, 
comparable  to  the  wind  that  fills  the  sails  or  the  steam  power  that 
turns  the  screw  of  a  vessel  at  sea.  AVe  have  found  an  abundance  of 
this  power,  and  we  have  seen  w^hat  results  it  has  accomplished.  But 
the  social  forces  are  natural  forces  and  ol)ey  mechanical  laws.  They 
are  blind  impulses.  This  is  as  true  of  the  spiritual  as  of  the  physi- 
cal forces.  Natural  or  genetic  restraints  there  eertaialy  are,  and  we 
liave  analyzed  these  and  shown  in  what  ways  they  take  the  place 
of  rational  control  and  permit  social  evolution  to  go  on.     But  thus 
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far  the  influence  of  ideas  has  been  kept  as  conij)letely  out  of  view  as 
poasible,  at  least  as  a  controlling  agency. 

Hut  an  agency  need  not  necessarily  be  a  force.  The  directive 
agent  is  not  such,  and  yet  its  influence  is  immense.  The  dynamic 
i^nt  seeks  its  end  directly,  but  the  essential  characteristic  of  the 
directive  agent  is  indirection.  It  seeks  its  end  through  means.  It 
is  a  guiding  agency.  It  is  to  be  compared  to  the  helm  of  a  ship,  or 
rather  to  the  man  at  the  helm,  or  to  a  \n\ot  Clearly  to  see  that  this 
is  not  a  force  we  have  only  to  imagine  the  ship  becalmed.  It  mat- 
ters not  how  skillful  the  helmsman,  he  is  ]x>werless  without  the  pro- 
pelling agent.  And  st>  society  would  instantly  stop  in  its  whole  career 
should  the  dynamic  agent — the  wants  and  passions  of  men  —  fail 
for  any  cause,  and  cease  to  proj^el  the  s(X.*ial  bark.  Nevertheless, 
social  evolution  must  always  remain  on  a  comparatively  low  plane 
unless  raised  to  a  higher  level  and  guided  to  l)etter  things  by  the 
directive  agent  —  the  rational  faculty  of  man.  It  is  profitless  to 
com]>are  the  respective  values  of  two  agencies  both  of  which  are 
absolutely  essential  to  any  high  develojanent. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  restraint  and  control  of  social  energ}'  is  the 
only  condition  to  social  evolution.  All  true  forces  are  in  themselves 
essentially  centrifugal  and  destructive.  Then'  are  two  ways  in 
which  the  social  energy  lias  lx»en  controlled,  the  one  an  unconscious 
process  com|>arable  to  that  of  organic  evolution,  and  indeed  to  that 
of  inorganic  evolution  in  the  formation  of  world  systems,  the  other 
conscious,  and  wholly  unlike  the  first.  The  mutonscious  method 
was  fully  s*'t  forth  in  Chapter  X,  and  is  that  by  which  all  social 
5tnictur<*s  have  been  formed.  The  conscious  methotl  remains  to  be 
considered.  It  is  the  t<*lic  metJiod  or  social  telesis.  Through  the 
unc<»nM'i(>us  or  genetic;  nu*thf)d  —  stK-ial  genesis  —  all  the  funda- 
mental social  structures  or  human  institutions  were  forme<l  or  con- 
structed, and  under  the  openitions  of  the  several  dynamic  principles 
considere<l  in  Chapt4»r  XI,  these  structures  were  enabled  to  change 
and  social  pn)gress  was  made  possibh*.  More(»ver,  through  the  sev- 
eral sociogenetic  forces,  though  still  genetic,  a  certain  dt*j:rce  of  so- 
cialization was  a<*hieved  and  civilizatit»n  was  carried  lorward  to  a 
certain  stage.  It  only  required  the  aildition  of  tin*  t<*lic  or  <lirec- 
tive  agent  to  make  [Kmsible  :ill  the  higher  steps  that  have  l>een  taken 
practically  in  the  same  dirtKtion. 

It  was  sufficiently  diflicult,  in  considering  the  ontogenetic  and 
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^i-j-i  ,:vMirr*-j!  f  :n!€s*  zo  leave  cm  of  riew  the  more  or  less  simultane- 
j:.^  ia»i  xo^icaatij  inczeasciz  sociogenetic  factors,  but  most  embar- 
ri^.^mzr  d  iZ  niki  b««tt-  all  throogh  oar  analysis  of  the  strictly 
^T^^itfoi  indn«ii2fei  is  w<iA  in  soeiety.  to  keep  in  the  background  the 
■rif-ii!:i*  if  "ne  T&ie  a:«i!U  which,  thoagh  theoretically  later  in  origin, 
jiiki  itzll  *::ti<a  ^Mcsciaily  oa  the  scene  since  the  dawn  of  manhood, 
■izti  TTL*.  LiiieeL  is  is  has  been  neeessary  repeatedly  to  insist,  the 
l:5::7TT.r;:.<i^:r  ^luiraiLterisde  of  man.  and  the  condition  precedent  to 
•fT^rj  e-r^iL^  i^Liz  rrcines  the  human  race  and  makes  man  other  tlian 
1  iijnpL*^  Mc^crnifra^  of  the  arimal  fauna  of  the  globe.  But  in  the 
nexr  .iiizcer  i::  ttlZ  be  ^ovn  that  throughout  all  the  earlier  stages 
of  T.iT.'s  irrLLstocie.  and  even  of  his  early  historic  career,  this  telic 
fjti-zlrr  TTi^  ^y  eieI::siTeIy  e-^istic,  and  so  completely  an  adjunct  to 
anii  ierrjLi':  o:  :±.e  dyiLamie  a^nt  or  human  will  that  it  accomplished 
li*:iL.-f  zl':p*  zhir,  zo  heighten  and  strengthen  man's  fierce  passions, 
2JL'i  siicietiir.e?^  as  in  the  subjection  of  woman,  its  effect  was  posi- 
tiTelj  r^trr-gne^siTe,  at  least  for  a  time.  The  egoistic  reason  is 
normally  oentrifugaL  When  it  is  employed  exclusively  in  guiding 
its  p<-«s»5essor  to  the  more  complete  attainment  of  the  satisfaction  of 
desire  it  rastly  increases  the  waywardness  of  men  in  their  tendencies 
to  ZLike  f*r»rI:Lj  an  end  at  the  expense  of  function.  All  throu;;h 
i::ir.*s  eir'T  L:5t..ry.  therefore,  and  to  a  large  extent  througliout  Lis 
'.-•':  '..>-  :;■-  .vi.  1  :::  the  ::::•<:  a-lvanre-l  sta.:es  of  S(X'iety.  thi'  i^r";;]- 
r-^..-  : — -<  ";'-:.  .::.-.: --W^'l  to  countfraet  tl.ose  elTects.  ainl  has  c-'ii- 
-'-':  ■-  1  '-i-:  -'.>:-:::>  ..f  rvl:^i««ii  to  this  t-iuL  lUit  evt-n  tln-se  h;:\r 
•:*-:.  v--:^;.  :  ::.^?:^  :..:i:-k  bv  imagining  h«>stih^  jK)\vt'rs  aii<l  K-a-i::!,' 
:..:7.  ::r  :'.-  ::.  st  oxtrava^^aiit  follies  and  sht^x^kiiig  practict.-s  ti.at 
1 '.:_•--•."  :.-  :::-.vl:z-  ti.vir  l-ent-tiiial  influence  upon  SLK-iety.  l\»r  erri  r 
i-  i:--;!:  :!.-  <  rf-T-ri:.^  <jf  reason. 

T-.at  :•::::. itive  reasoning  anil  early  ]iliilos(~»})hy  are  anthr.M.- 
:..■::  Li"-  :<  n.-v.-  v.r'l  un«>/rst(KH.l  V»y  all,  l)Ut  it  has  eseajted  <.l.>(-\.i- 
tmr;  tiiut  th»'  refiix*'-!  ^i'*M.'uIations  of  the  i)hilosi»})hers  of  anti«]uir. . 
].i»-'i:«'\  al  tiii)»s.  a::«l  laru'»'ly  of  more  nioih^rn  times,  are  also  aiiilin'j-^H 
ii:or|.]ii''.  Tlir>.e  j.liilosophers  have  sjx-cially  studied  the  h;in:;m 
Jiiind.  ]>y  wjiidi  tlit^y  always  mean  tlie  objective,  never  the  s;il''tM'- 
tivr,  far'iiitii-s.  Tliey  early  discovered  the  telic  j)rinciple,  but  !lj»v 
(lid  ijot  find  it  in  the  human  mind.  They  only  fcnind  it,  or  rarlier. 
iiiij.laiilfMl  it,  ill  the  mind  of  a  divine  being  of  their  own  cr»Mt'-!. 
and  did  not  discover  that  they  had  taken  the  materials  for  it  •• 
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their  own  minds.  As  far  back  as  Plato  we  find  the  genus  of  a  doc- 
trine that  afterwards  took  the  name  of  ieleolfMjy,  but  this  doctrine 
would  be  better  called  theoteleolofjf/,  since  it  simply  iK>stulates  a 
jwwer  outside  of  nature  directing  it  towanl  scmie  end.  A  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  fundamental  character  of  the  rational  faculty,  or 
intellect,  reveals  the  fact  that  it  always  o|)eratcs  on  the  telic  or 
tflfological  principle.  This  principle  may  therefore  l)e  called 
anthmjtotf'leolfMjff,  although  if  any  other  l)eing,  whether  lower  or 
higher  than  man,  can  Ik?  shown  to  possess  an  intellect  it  must  nec- 
essarily employ  the  same  method. 

If,  then,  we  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
society  we  will  see  that  they  fall  under  two  radically  distinct  classes, 
and  we  shall  have  the  jmrely  spontaneous  or  natural  phenomena  of 
8oei«*ty,  on  the  one  hand,  ])roduced  by  the  dynamic  agent,  and  the 
phenomena  that  result  from  intention  or  design,  on  the  other  hand, 
whieh  are  the  products  of  the  directive  agent  in  the  sense  that  but 
for  the  directive  agent  they  would  not  have  taken  jilace.  An  ice- 
berg breaks  loose  fnmi  its  Arctic  nuH)rings  and  drifts  across  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  sight^nl  by  an  ocean  steamt»r  on  its  way  from  Liver- 
p**ol  to  New  York.  The  iceberg  drifts  on  under  the  influence  of 
wind  and  curn»nt,  strikes  the  (Julf  Stream  and  is  borne  away  towanl 
the  coast  of  Norway,  having  pursued  a  very  irregular,  zigziig  jiath, 
and  ultimately  melts  away.  The  steamer  pursues  the  definite  cour^e 
marked  out  ft>r  it  on  the  charts  and  finally  is  brought  by  a  j»il«'t 
thrrmgh  the  windings  of  New  York  harlM>r  and  is  safely  m(M>reil  m 
tlie  dock.  The  phenomena  j^resented  by  the  iceberg  are  strirtly 
genetic,  those  presenttMl  by  the  (K*ean  liner  are  mainly  telic,  althoui^h 
in  litith  cases  the  f<»rces  of  ]»ropulsion  are  nothing  but  dynamic  forces 
]»njducing  motion  in  a  straight  line  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
act.  The  irregularities  in  the  course  of  the  i<*el)erg  are  diu»  to  a 
plurality  of  genetic  forces  and  ri'present  their  resultant  din^'tion. 
The  U'udings  and  windings  executed  by  the  vessel  are  dut»  to  exter- 
nally imjHWied  forces  of  dinn-tion  from  the  intelligence  of  man,  and 
are  telic,  or  anthn»iif»tele<dogical. 

Telic  phenomena  may  also  1k»  culh-d  artifirial,  as  distinguished 
from  natural  in  the  sense  of  genetic.  For  all  art  is  telie.  The  dis- 
tinction is  sometimes  said  to  bt*  that  U'tween  growth  and  manufac- 
ture, for  growth  is  the  tyfie  of  the  genetic  priness  in  organic  natun\ 
while  manufacture  is  the  final  stage  in  art  and  n^sults  in  wholly 
2h 
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artificial  productfl*  Soinal  phenomena  frcqueaUy  illasimfce  ibii  dis- 
tinction on  a  large  «eale»  as  iu  the  two  diusses  ut  inties  ami  towui^ 
those  which  have  merely  grown  up  tpotitaaeoualy  along  OtfUift 
ancient  liuesj  as  lilong  the  piUha  that  the  cowa  originally  ffilU>««d  tii 
coaling  home  to  be  led  (said  to  Im  tim  on  gin  of  the  i*tn*eU  of  llcittim), 
aucl  those,  Uke  \Vimhiiii;tonj  that  havi^  bet^ti  kid  out  on  impr  byni 
engineer  before  there  was  auy  papulation,  and  the  plan  aillmfiAl  tan 
the  city  grew.  In  every  case  the  forties  of  nature  are  diieoled  nd 
ecmtroUed  by  the  intellect.  In  the  last  ca»e  the  ilynAmifl  afeul  tal 
society  is  thus  tlire^tted^  and  in  sociology  tli©  proldem  alwayi  illti> 
matcsly  becomes  that  of  controlling  the  ai)cial  ft*rcc^  Left  tu  tbitm- 
selves  they  blindly  impel  or  projH^  tnanlunil,  and  tU©  world  diifti 
as  aimlessly  as  the  iceberg*  The  mistiion  of  tli*j  din^ettt^  afmt  is 
to  guide  society  through  no  matter  how  tiirtiioaa  a  eltann*!  lo  Ik 
safe  harbor  of  social  pro«i^rity. 

The  Final  Cxush 

The  directive  agent  is  a  final  cause.  Genetic  phenomena  are  jiro- 
duced  by  efficient  causes  only.  In  an  efficient  cause  a  forou  acU 
upon  a  body  and  impels  it  in  the  direction  in  %vhich  the  forot  ICli. 
This  is  the  sim  pleat  form*  but  most  examples  are  compound.    Thuw 

is  a  pluiulity  of  forces  having  diiTerent  intensities  and  acting  in 
different  directions.  The  body  impressed  has  a  motion  of  its  own 
and  reacts  upon  the  impinging  bodies.  Any  degree  of  complication 
may  be  imagined,  but  the  principle  is  not  affected  and  the  general 
effect  will  always  be  the  exact  resultant  or  algebraic  sum  of  all  the 
forces  involved.  All  natural,  spontaneous,  or  genetic  phenomena 
conform  to  this  law.  There  must  be  contact,  impact,  collision,  pres- 
sure, always  a  vis  a  tergo.  If  we  call  the  effect  the  end,  then, 
in  genetic  phenomena  the  effect  is  always  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  cause.  This  is  as  true  of  cell  growth,  or  of  the  action 
of  the  neurons  of  the  brain  in  generating  a  thought,  as  it  is  of 
two  billiard  balls.  There  is  no  "actio  in  fZis/a?w,"  and  the  phrase 
simply  expresses  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  certain  media  and 
forces. 

In  contradistinction  to  this  definition  of  an  efficient  cause,  a  final 
cause  is  always  more  or  less  remote  from  its  effect  or  end.  This  is 
implied  in  the  term  final.  We  are  now  to  inquire  how  this  can  be. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  the  directive  agent  is  not  a  force. 
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It  may  now  be  equally  said  thjit  a  final  cause  is  not  a  force.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  simple,  but  a  comj^lex  conception.  No  less  than 
three  things  are  embraced  in  the  idea  of  a  tinal  cause.  The  end  is 
9een,  i.p.,  known,  by  the  mind.  Some  natural  j)roperty  or  force  is 
also  known  to  exist  and  its  action  upon  the  material  things  to  be 
movitl  is  understood.  This  force  or  property  is  a  means  to  the  end, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  adjust  the  body  to  l)e  moveil  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  known  natural  force  will  imi>el  it  to  the  perceived 
end.  This  adjustment  is  usually  accomplished  by  the  exenise  of 
muscular  force  of  the  agent  in  obinlienct*  to  his  will.  lioth  the 
natural  force  and  the  muscular  force  are  ellicient  causes,  and  all  the 
motion  is  the  result  of  these  two  forces.  The  final  cause  therefore 
consists  essentially  in  the  knonledfje  of  the  telic  agent  of  the  nature 
of  the  natural  force  and  the  relations  subsisting  In^tween  the  subject, 
the  object,  the  force,  and  the  end. 

This  again  is  the  simph*st  ca.se,  but  no  matter  how  complex  the 
case  may  be  it  may  be  reduced  to  this  simj)le  form.  As  we  saw  in 
the  case  of  the  shi]»,  natural  forces  alone  ])roi>el.  The  helmsman 
exerts  a  slight  muscular  force  at  the  wheel,  but  it  is  his  knowledge 
of  the  efTwt  of  turning  the  wheel  this  way  or  that  and  so  much,  that 
constitutes  his  direction  of  the  ship.  The  captain  may  simjdy  com- 
mand the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  thus,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
retluce  the  muscular  effort  to  that  of  sj^aking.  The  three  .stejis  are: 
knowle<lge,  adjustment,  natural  force.  The  last  is  what  **  does  the 
work."  Without  the  knowledge  the  adjustment  would  \wt  im]K)S- 
sible,  and  without  the  ailjustment  the  force  would  be  ineffectual. 
The  force  and  the  adjustment  are  really  both  means,  but  in  common 
language  the  latter  is  neglectinl,  and  it  may  then  b<»  said  that  a  final 
cause  is  the  raticmal  employment  of  the  means  to  an  end.  The 
means  is  always  an  etficient  caus«%  so  that  final  causes  consi.st  in  the 
intelligent  command  or  utilization  of  efficient  causes  or  the  forces  of 
nature.  This  approaches  ver\'  v\om  to  the  formula  used  as  a  defi- 
nition of  civilization :  "the  utilization  of  the  materials  and  forces  of 
nature,''  and  when  closely  %'iewed  it  is  seen  that  civilization  chiefly 
consists  in  the  exercise  of  the  telic  faculty.  If  we  n»gard  all  the 
forces  of  nature,  including  even  the  scn-ial  forces,  as  so  many  means 
to  the  ends  of  man  and  society,  telesis  l»ecomes  the  adjustment  of 
means  to  ends,  and  all  human  effort  is  exitended  ui>on  the  nteans. 
There  is  a  suggestive  analogy  here  between  intelligence  and  instinct. 
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wbieh  latter,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  Til,  consists  in  the  ikwlopment 

of  a  desire  for  a  means,  brought  about  bj  tiatural  selidaon  10 
secure  the  ends  of  function.  And  now  here  on  ilie  higbef  hitiiiaii 
plane  we  End  mankind  in  full  pnrsuit  of  a  great  varletj  of  iumbi 
through  which  alone  the  attainment  of  oherLihed  emU  l>e(»iiiis 
possible. 

Tu  efficient  causes  the  efifeet  is  alwajrs  exactly  equal  to  the  csiiMi 
In  final  causes  the  eflFect  is  usually  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the 
eause^  if  by  cause  we  here  mean  the  personal  effort  put  fortlL  The 
cause  and  effect  are  really  not  commensurable,  since  the  effort  b  aot 
diret^ted  to  the  end  at  alL  But  speaking  loosely  the  effect  maj  be 
said  to  be  in  normal  cases  ninch  greater  than  tlie  cause,  and  in  ca- 
tain  eases  it  is  enormously  greater.  The  adjustment  may  r«<itiinG 
very  small  outlay  of  energy,  while  the  force  tutu  wko^e  miy  tlie 
object  may  be  thus  placed  may  be  exceedingly  powerful.  This  b 
well  exemplified  in  electric  motors  where  the  powerful  oiicuits  ait 
cut  and  restored  by  a  mere  touch  of  the  button*  As  a  rale  effcffi 
and  intelligence  are  inversely  proportional,  so  that  the  disprojjor* 
tion  between  cause  and  effect  increases  with  nmn'a  knowledge  d 
natural  forces.  This  has  been  the  constant  ten<leijcy  of  aciejice^ 
which  is  nothing  else  than  the  grasp  of  natural  lau-s  and  pruoe««a, 
so  that  the  control  and  utilization  of  the  powers  of  nature  have  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  tlie  telic  faeulty, 

A  final  cause  may  therefore  represent  any  amount  of  natural  force 
that  the  intellect  of  man  can  reduce  to  his  service.  It  is  practically 
unlimited.  The  intellect  has  it  in  its  power  to  subjugate  all  nature 
and  to  reduce  all  the  forces  of  nature  to  the  condition  of  contributors 
to  man^s  needs.  How  far  this  process  can  be  carried  it  is  certainly 
too  early  to  predict,  especially  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  last  two  centuries,  chiefly  in  the  last  one  century. 
When  we  consider  how  little  was  done  in  this  direction  in  all  the 
ages  that  preceded  the  era  of  science,  how  little  all  the  races  of  the 
world,  outside  of  the  one  race  that  leads  the  movement,  have  ever 
done,  and  compare  this  with  the  achievements  of  that  one  race  dur- 
ing this  brief  space  of  time,  we  dare  not  attempt  to  peer  into  the 
future.  And  when  we  realize  that  all  this  is  the  result  of  thought 
set  in  the  right  direction  and  devoted  to  things,  which  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  essentially  dynamic,  we  may  truly  say  that  thought  is  the 
sum  of  all  forces. 
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The  Method  of  Mind 

The  method  of  mind  is  the  precise  opposite  of  the  method  of 
nature.  The  method  of  nature  with  unlimited  resources  is  to  pro- 
duce an  enormously  redundant  supply  and  trust  the  environment  to 
select  the  best.  This  survival  of  the  fittest  involves  a  sacrifice  of 
a  great  majority.  It  is  therefore  in  a  high  degree  wasteful.  The 
number  rejeotiHl  is  far  greater  than  the  number  selected,  and  there- 
fore all  the  energy  expended  in  producing  the  ones  that  are  rejected 
is  wasted  energy.  It  is  a  method  of  trial  and  error.  Nature  aims 
only  at  success,  and  success  is  secured  through  the  indefinite  multi- 
plication of  chances.*  The  alleged  economy  of  nature  is  reduced 
to  th«'  fact  that  in  the  nature  of  things  the  genetic  method  can  only 
evolve  priKlucts  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  existence  and  therefore 
potentially  successful.  The  failure  of  the  greater  numl)er  is  due  to 
the  physical  imiM>ssibility  that  all  shall  survive,  and  competition 
decides  tin*  fate  of  tlu^  h»sH  adapttnl.  All  genetic  processes  are  char- 
acterized by  this  Siime  pnxligality.  Kverything  a<*complished  by 
nature  is  uneconomical.  If  we  can  ap]>ly  that  term  to  inorganic 
nature  it  is  the  same  there.  Nature's  operations  are  characterized 
by  irregularity.  Nothing  is  iM»rfect.  This  as^HM't  was  considere<l 
in  Chapter  V,  and  this  it  is  which  the  niodern  mind  regards  as 
lieautiful.  It  is  the  shajwlessness  of  natural  objects,  such  as 
a  cloud,  a  lan<lsca])e,  a  coiust  line,  or  a  mountain  range  that  we 
atlmire.  It  is  true  that  there  is  order  in  it  if  we  can  gnisp  a  large 
enouK'h  mass  and  overlook  the  details,  but  st»en  in  its  entirety  the 
world  of  nature  is  amorphous.  This  heterogeneity  is  ehietly  caused 
by  the  two  laws  t)f  the  instability  of  the  h()mogene<ms  and  the 
multipliration  of  cfftH-ts,  or  better  iwrhaps,  the  exaggerati<m  of 
effects.  Change  in  a  given  din»ction,  instejul  of  tending  to  right 
itself,  tends  to  pHnluee  greater  change  in  the  same  direction,  until 
all  symmetry  is  li»st.     This  will  go  on  until  some  other  influence 

*  I  fi»rniti]mt«>>l  tin*  law  of  biii|4n:i<*  WiHioinlrn  in  is'.rj  in  my  iiildrt'^  to  the  Sf«*tion 
of  KifMioitilr  SifDC**  iiUi\  StatiMirH  of  ttio  AiiHTicaii  A.HS4vi:itioii  for  tlii>  a'lvuiii'(*infiit 
«»f  S«*ienc#»  at  iin  K4M*hr?«t4*r  Mf^Miiii;.  Si'««  tin*  /*r«»f»#//i;<7^.  Vol.  XI.I.  |»|>.  ^!«U-.^J1 ; 
aliio|itiblioh«^I  in  :i'«oiiiiwli»t  coiKleiiMil  fonninttif  .Xinmlmtt  tff  Aim  nrnn  A''*ubm^ 
It/  Puitttra!  tttui  Snriiil  Srit  nrr.  Vol.  Ill,  .luilUary,  lH'.l.i.  pp.    *4;i-|sJ.       Ill    :i   tlilirh   »'X- 

liAti'lrNl  ftiriii  tlii<«  t;i'ti«*r:il  •li'««-iissinii  rotiHtitiit*"*  <'h:iptir  WXllI  ••!  ili<>  "  I'^M-hii-  Vm*- 
ti»r«  t»f  ri\ili7atiiiii."  iv.Ki.  I*rofi'H<.fir  Iluxli-y  in  lii?»  *  rr«»l«'L'«»nit  11:4  "  UV»|j  t<i 
"K\filutit»n  aiitl  Klliicn"  il!oiiiaii«*?«  I^-i'turi*,  \s\rA\  nirurk  tin*  '»;iii;**  n'»if.  aii«!  In-*  ri>n- 
rlii^iun'^  AT*'  ili«'  Hauw  a**  iiiimv  In  fa«t  iIh-  •hs<'ii>»<«inn  lit-r*'  follow**  tlif  sum**  lini*»  an 
my  aiMn*4  ami  ilitTiTH  chii-ilv  in  tin*  illiiHtration«i.    Si.'f  "  rolliH't<d  l-4i^\*«,"  Vol.  IX. 
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a  different  kind  of  Irregularity  and  complicates  the  process.  Thttr 
are  t:ertain  great  laws  that  must  bc^  conformtsl  to.  For  examjuU-, 
water  from  a  higher  level  must  ultimately  find  a  lower  levd  ud 
eventually  the  lowest  possible  level,  but  the  course  !t  will  purmit  b 
doiug  this  will  have  the  utmojit  irregularity.  Hence  the  «ititi»n?( 
course  of  rivers,  in  which  every  drop  of  water  iisuallj  travel*  at 
least  twice,  often  many  times  as  far  as  the  actual  distance  from  th« 
source  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Every  deviation  from  a  si  might 
course  increases  the  tendency  to  deviate  still  further,  and  this  goea 
on  untU  some  insurmountable  obstacle  is  encountered^  when  mm^ 
other  oblique  conrse  is  taken  and  the  same  effects  arc  repeated,  aad 
so  on  to  the  end. 

Organic  phenomena  obey  the  same  uneconomical  Taws,  and  thus 
all  the  strange  and  hideous  denizens  of  the  earth  are  thrust  inm 
existence  —  vermin  of  all  horrid  shapes,  toads*  Hoards,  Jmtesic 
dragons  (Dinosaurs),  the  monsters  of  the  sea  and  of  the  lan^  trai 
the  huge  ungainly  mastodons,  elephants,  walruses*  2Lnd  whales,  akog 
of  course  wnth  more  shai.>ely  and  many  truly  beautiful  creabBW* 
All  these  are  only  a  few  *^ favored-^  forms  wrought  at  enotiaoo* 
expense  and  involving  infinite  sacrifice  of  life  and  energy.  But  it 
matters  nothing,  as  the  resources  of  nature  are  Infinite,  Such  is  lb* 
economy  of  nature^  whu-h  h  i^imply  the  ahs+^iu'e  of  -'ill  cconomv. 

The  only  true  economy  is  telic.     Only  mind  knows  how  to  econo- 
mize.    Economy  is  only  possible  through  prevision.     Mind  sees  the 
end  and  pursues  it.     Still  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  pursues  it 
directly,  or  in  a  straight  line.     Indirection,  as  we  have  seen,  is  its 
essence.      But  it  pursues  it  effectively.      Only  the  irrational  seek 
their  ends  directly,  but  they  fail  to  attain  them.      True  economy 
harnesses  the  forces  of  nature  and  simply  guides  them  to  the  fore- 
seen  end.     ^^  Science,   cVoh  2)r4voya7ic€ ;   privoyance,   d*oh   action^  ^ 
Knowledge  gives  foresight,  and  foresight  dictates  the  proper  steps. 
In  telic  action  there  is  no  waste,  or  at  least  the  waste  is  reduced  to 
the  minimum  for  the  given  state  of  any  science,  with  the  prospect 
of  progressive  reduction  as  the  science  and  skill  advance.     Artificial 
watercourses   are   straight,  or  as  nearly  so  as  comports  with  the 
maximum  economy.     Schiaparelli  rightly  maintained  that  the  rec- 
tilinear form  of  the  "canals'*  on  the  surface  of  the  planet  Mars, 
1  Auguste  Comte,  •*  Philoaophie  Positive,"  Vol.  I,  p.  51. 
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indicate  d  priori  the  work  of  intelligent  beings.  It  ia  only  their 
great  size  and  the  extraordinary  labor  involved  in  their  construction 
that  staggers  the  observer.  l^iit  Mars  may  have  been  inhabited 
by  lx»ing8  as  advanced  as  the  leading  nioes  of  our  pliuiet  for  half 
a  million  years,  and  when  we  consider  the  transformations  tliat  maiv 
has  niaiie  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  a  few  thousand  years,  for 
the  most  part  during  two  or  three  centuries,  we  can  only  imagine 
what  he  will  do  in  the  next  ten  thousaml  or  hundred  thousand  years. 
We  are  utterly  incapable  of  grasping  such  possibilities. 

Noetic  phenomena  are  far  more  rapid  than  genetic.  We  need  not 
go  back  to  the  lifeless  world  building  and  rock  building  of  the  inor- 
ganic world,  but  compare  the  development  of  a  floral  organ  or  of  a 
fin,  a  foot,  or  a  wing.  Take  the  paleontological  record  of  any  well- 
known  line,  even  one  as  modem  as  the  horse.  It  has  taken  at  least 
five  million  years  to  unite  the  five  digits  of  Eohippus  into  the  one 
•olid  digit  or  hoof  of  the  horse.  It  requires  millions  of  years  to 
produce  an  organic  structure.  Social  structures,  even  the  purely 
genetic  ones,  grow,  evolve,  and  change  far  more  rapidly  than  organic 
structures.  But  telic  structures  are  comj>aratively  of  mushroom 
growth.  How  brief  is  the  life  of  the  factory,  the  steamship,  the  rail- 
way, the  t<degraph,  the  telephone,  the  bicycle  (already  in  its  dotage), 
the  automobile!  Yet  most  of  these  are  giants,  and  if  they  do 
not  stay  it  will  be  because  a  superior  sulwtitute  will  take  their 
places.  The  law  of  telic  phenomena  seems  to  be  a  g<*ometrical 
progression,  every  new  structure  breeding  a  brood  of  younger  and 
better  ones. 

Such  is  the  method  of  mind,  and  in  its  upward  reaches  it  attains 
enormous  complexity.  It  is  said  that  intelle<*tual  operations  cannot 
be  predicted.  Still  they  are  subji»ct  to  a  f(^w  of  the  most  general 
laws.  But  they  have  in  the  later  stages  of  social  evolution  come  to 
constitute  so  large  a  factor  that  they  have  wholly  frustrated  the 
plans  of  the  political  wonomists  who  refused  to  reckon  with  them. 
Sociology  must  not  make  this  mistake,  and  all  systems  that  ign<»re 
the  directive  agt^ntare  dt)omed  to  the  same  fjiilure  that  luus  attended 
the  ]M>litical  ec<momy  that  was  based  on  the  *'  economic  man,'*  \U\\h 
economics  and  stK'iologj'  have  a  psychologic  basis,  but  that  basis  is 
as  broad  as  mind  itself.  Not  only  must  all  the  interests  of  men, 
including  their  cerebral  interests,  be  recognized,  but  the  faculties 
u|Mm  which  the  highest  tyi»es  of  men  chietiy  rely  for  the  certain 
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success  of  those  interests --the  objectiire  facuUiea — must  bee^ii 
recognked  and  thoroughly  imderstcKKl, 

IpEA  FoncES 

Well  and  wisely  did  Bacon  Bay  that  ^«  truth  in  more  easily  eitii- 

eated  from  error  than  from  confusion/'  It  has  ever  been  the  bane 
of  the  science  of  mind  that  mental  phenomena  that  are  genericalk 
diiitiuct  and  not  even  comtreus arable  have  been  perpetiiaUy  and  ifr 
extricably  jumbled  together.  This  has  been  eepeoially  the  daie  wiJ2i 
subjective  and  objeotiye  phenomena^  which  as  we  Itave  sOtii  belo^ 
to  tvro  totally  different  orders  of  things.  The  expression  idea  ffiWfs. 
(idh^-forces)  represents  one  of  these  psychological  jumbles,  and  i^ 
eqaivaletit  to  the  escpression  ntdder-pr^ulrnQn.  The  human  mM 
see«  certain  effects  of  compound  and  combined  forceps  and  ag^*n«a 
and  without  even  attempting  to  aualjxe  the  coQipleic  conditio^ 
a^seribes  tliese  eifects  to  some  one  of  the  conditions.  In  this  eipre*- 
sion  this  is  what  is  done,  and  it  happens  that  the  imrticular  coodititfli 
to  which  the  effects  are  attributed  is  not  even  a  dynamic  agpttcj, 
motor  principle,  or  foiH^ej  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  This  lafk  f>f 
analysis  has  always  characterized  the  philosophy  of  mind^  »n^ 
modern  psychology  is  far  from  being  free  from  it.  The  logiciaoj^  *if 
fill  mi'Ti.  Hlu*  Tle^e*  1  and  ] Tamilian,  arc  tlio  mu^s  who  hnvi^  ititnMlur**^! 
the  most  illogical  elements  and  caused  the  greatest  confusion;  as, 
for  example,  such  an  expression  as  "the  thinking  will,"  when  in  fact 
the  will  cannot  think,  and  the  faculty  of  thought  cannot  will. 

What  then  can  idea  forces  be  ?  What  do  the  authors  who  use  the 
expression  mean  by  it  ?  Nearly  all  aphoristic  or  epigrammatic  ex- 
pressions are  literally  incorrect.  They  usually  involve  an  ellipsis, 
and  will  not  bear  strict  analysis.  We  should  not  be  too  critical  of 
them  and  pedantically  exact.  Bacon's  saying  that  "  knowledge  itself 
is  a  power,"  hiow  a  proverb,  and  in  fact  found  in  Proverbs  (xxiv.  o), 
is  such  an  elliptical  expression,  as  is  also  that  other  proverb  that 

1  •'  Mtditjitiones  sacr.-e :  Of  Heresies."  "  Works,"  Philadelphia,  1S44,  Vol.  I,  p.  71- 
Edinoiul  About  puts  the  same  idea  in  the  following  form  :  **  The  history  of  civilia- 
tioii  may  be  summarized  in  nine  words  :  the  more  one  knows,  the  more  one  can 
perform,"  "  Handbook  of  Social  Economy,  or,  the  Worker's  A  B  C,"  by  Ed- 
moiid  A)K)Ut  (translated  from  the  last  French  edition).  New  York,  1873,  p.  29.  Tbe 
orij^'inal  French  is  still  more  brief  and  epigrammatic  :  "  L'histoire  de  la  civilisation 
pent  se  resumer  en  six  mots  :  phis  on  salt,  plus  on  pent,"  "  A  B  C  du  Travaillear/' 
par  Edmoud  About,  deuxicme  ddition,  Paris,  180*9,  p.  39. 
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"  ideas  rule  the  world."  *  Johnson  ventured  a  correction  of  Bacon's 
aphorism  when  he  said  that  *^  knowledge  is  more  than  equivalent  to 
force,"  •  which  brings  it  into  line  with  the  phrase  that  I  have  used, 
metaphorically,  in  this  chapter,  that  "thought  is  the  sum  of  all 
forces,"  but  which  I  long  ago  more  accurately  framed  in  saying  that 
^  the  final  cause  is  not  itself  a  cause,  it  is  the  a]»propriation  of  all 
causes."  •  1  have  therefore  no  objection  to  the  use  of  these  compre- 
hensive metaphors,  even  in  scientific  discussions,  if  only  it  does  not 
result  in  the  confusion  of  ideas. 

Let  us  have  idea  forces,  then,  but  let  us  exi>lain  their  psychologi- 
cal significance.  Besides  the  general  fact  already  brought  out  in 
dealing  with  final  causes,  that  ideas  do  really  appropriate  and  util- 
ize for  man  all  the  forces  of  nature  that  he  thoroughly  understands, 
then*  is  a  more  sjKH'ific  ground  for  the  claim  to  the  existence  of  idea 
forces.  The  social  forces,  as  I  have  so  constantly  insisted  and  so 
thoroughly  demonstrated  in  Part  II,  consist  of  the  whole  volume  of 
man*8  affective  nature,  but  man,  who  even  at  the  outset  was  a 
rational  being,  and  who  has  steadily  grown  more  rational  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  history,  differs  from  animals  in  iM>ssessing  two 
sources  of  feeling.  This  could  not  Ik*  set  forth  in  the  treatment  of 
the  dynamic  agent  without  anticipating  considerations  that  bt^long 
here  and  could  only  \>e  proi>erly  urged  in  connection  with  the  direc- 
tive agent.  All  sentient  l)eings  have  internal  as  well  jus  external 
feelings,  and  the  emotions,  which  are  essentially  internal,  constitute 
everywhere  the  more  powerful  motives  to  action.  But  in  a  rational 
being,  and  es]»ecially  in  a  Ix'ing  that  has  accpiired  a  store  of  ideas 
in  the  manner  descril>ed  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter,  there  is  a 
large  class  of  feelings,  indeed  by  far  the  larger  jKirt  of  the  most 
imfxirtant  feelings  that  inspire  action,  which  arise  from  idexis  and 
not  frcun  external  .sense  impressions,  and  to  which  no  sense  im- 
pres.sions  could  directly  give  rise.  SupiM)se  a  man  n?ceives  a  tele- 
gram announcing  the  death  by  ac<ident  of  a  child  of  his  in  another 
state  or  Jinother  coinitry.  He  dtH»s  not  see  the  child.  All  he  .H<»e8 
is  a  bit  of  ])ai>er  with  some  markings  on  it.  But  his  soul  is  stirred 
to  its  very  depths  and  he  instantly  acts  acconling  to  the  cin*um- 
stances.     Such  a^-tions,  and  the  life  of  every  enlightened  in^rstm  is 

»  Cf.  (\nnti».  •*  Philoiophif  Piwltlve."  Vol.  I,  p.  40. 

*Saniiie]  Johni<*n,  "The  IIIiit4»ry  of  K;iftH4*la8,"  Chapter  XIIL 

*  The  MunUt,  Vul.  V,  Jauiuu7,  UUG,  p.  l»a. 
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clutifij  made  up  of  tbem,  are  ealled  idm^xmttoT  actions.  It  is  qoI  Uim 
the  true  forc^  is  not  a  feeling.  Suck  feelings  are  the  most 
and  |)Owerfal  of  ail,  but  they  arise  from  kmndi^gt  id  tiip 
which  is  not  feeling,  but  which  arouses  feeling,  Such  feelu^  ai« 
idea  forces,  and  with  this  simple  explanation  the  term  eeaaes  lu  h^ 
objectionable,  and  is  in  fact  upon  tlie  whole  use! uL 

It  is  thus  that  mind  in  the  i-estricted  seuae  of  the  iut«1!«ci  m 
rational  faculty^  although  not  a  force  in  any  scieuti£e  aenjse  of  thf 
word»  becomes  a  factor ^  and  this  is  what  I  have  had  in  mttid  in 
speaking  of*^mindasa  social  factor."  ^  It  has  been  working  throttgb 
all  the  ages  aud  at  all  the  stages  of  culture  that  were  pasa^  in 
renew  in  Part  11^  and  now  wo  have  only  to  gQ  over  all  this  lang 
career  of  mankind  and  supply  this  factor  at  cadi  sta^Q  and  esdmai^ 
its  probable  influence*  This  inSuence  at  length  begaji  to  maikt 
itself  strongly  felt,  and  as  we  have  seen,  intellectual  phtrnOBiisai 
advance  by  a  geonietrieal  progresision,  so  that  it  b  the  latt^t  irtagfs 
til  at  show  their  impress  in  the  most  marked  degree.  This  fai^tor  d 
dl  recti  oil,  quite  as  much  as  the  factor  of  propulsion  i  dei^rr^fi  to  bo 
accounted  for,  and  to  this  task  we  shall  nest  turn  our  attentkuu 

1  "  Mind  aa  a  Soeial  Fftctor/*  Mindt  a  Quarterly  Jonmal  ql  P^choloigjr  a£4  PSilqv' 

jjhy,  Lauilon,  VoL  IX,  No.  36,  October,  iWf**,  pi>.  5G3-537> 
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CHAPTER   XVII 

BIOLOGIC  ORIGIN  OF  THE  OBJECTIVE  FACULTIES 

Ths  thesis  of  this  chapter  is  that  the  intellect  is  primarily  an 
advantageous  faculty  and  came  into  existence  through  the  action  of 
natural  selection  or  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  If  so  it  is  of  biologic  origin.  The  biologic  origin  of  the 
feeling  side  of  mind  was  the  subject  of  Chapter  VII.  It  was  there 
shown  that  a  few  authors  had  recognized  this,  but  no  one  had  thor- 
oughly analyzed  the  process.  Thus  far,  however,  no  one  to  my 
knowledge  has  admitted  the  biologic  origin  of  the  thought  side  of 
mind  or  attempted  to  ac(*ount  for  tlu*  intellect  on  natural  principles. 
My  own  essay  in  this  direction,  constituting  Part  II  of  the  '^Psychic 
Factors  of  Civilization  '*  and  occupying  more  than  a  hundred  jKiges, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  work,  after  an  interval  of  ten  years  still 
remains  unique.  The  present  chapter  can  b«»  scarcely  more  titan  a 
condensation  of  that  essay  into  much  smaller  s^iace.  I  certainly 
have  not  changed  my  attitude  on  the  subject,  and  the  complete 
absence  of  disi'u.ssion  or  even  criticism  has  prevente<l  nu^  from 
advancing  mucli  beyond  the  })oint  where  I  left  it.  I  scare<*ly  n«*<Ml 
insist  that  until  the  objective  faculties  are  accounted  for  on  natural 
principles  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  a  science  of  j)sychology.  Those 
who  fail  thus  to  acc»ount  for  them  and  still  talk  of  the  "  science  of 
mind  "  are  wholly  inconsistent.  There  is  no  science  of  what  is  un- 
accountabh*.  They  might  as  well  talk  of  the  science  of  ghosts  or  of 
witchcraft  as  of  the  science  of  mind  unless  mind  be  recognized  as  a 
natural  reality,  and  demonolog}'  is  as  good  a  science  as  i>sycholog^' 
so  lon^  as  the  object  of  the  latter  is  as  much  a  phantom  as  that  of 
the  former. 

GkXKSIS    ok    MlXD 

In  the  last  chapter  the  nature  of  objective  mind  was  con8idere<l 
from  a  logical  stand|x)int  with  a  view  to  understinding  the  i>sy- 
chologic  process  in  the  individual  mind.  That  form  of  treatment 
might  also  W  called  ontogenetic.  We  are  now  to  consider  it  from  a 
cluxinulugical,  historical,  or  genetic  stand|»oint,  which  may  be  looked 
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Tipon  as  pbylogenetic.  The  ontogeii^tic  procegs  or  life  liintorjr  <rf  m 
thought  reeapitulates  ia  some  sense  the  history  of  developmetil  of 
thought^  though  the  comiection  between  the  two  pnx'esses  4iiiitl4 
not  probably  be  insisted  upon  as  c^usah  I  have  frequently  spokm 
of  the  subjective  and  objectiTe  facilities  as  constituting  the  two 
great  branches  of  mind  in  its  full  sense.  It  woidd  have  been  bettdy 
aEd  even  more  scientifically  correct,  to  regard  tlie  objective  faculties 
as  a  branch  of  the  subjective  considered  as  the  main  tTiink.  This  la 
what  Schopenhauer  did,  typifying  the  latter  as  the  mU,  which  we 
saw  in  Chapter  YI II  to  be  entirely  permissible.  For  the  intellect, 
as  he  maint^iinedj  Is  a  relatively  modern  prothirt,  and  he  vas  alia 
right  in  asserting  that  the  will  pnxUiced  the  intellect,^  The  oLje«' 
tive  faculties  grew  out  of  the  subjective.  He  wan  ri^ht  again  in  say- 
ing  that  the  intellect  was  secondary  in  point  of  iruiM>rtanee  m  wfll 
aa  of  time.  It  wsu^  at  first  only  aiunllary,  a  Berviijit  of  tim  will,! 
means  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  of  the  feeling  Ireing*  Its  por- 
posa  was  not  to  restrain  and  curb  desii-e  but  t^  legd  it  to  snc^i»i> 
It  was  one  of  those  extra-normal  and  unintended  produets^  nf  whirb 
we  have  already  met  with  so  many,  having  no  true  place  tJi 
flcheme  of  nature,  which  is  orgaiuzed  solely  in  the  interest  of 
tion.     The  intellect  is  therefore  a  typical  e^iiphenomeaoa. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  extraordinary  rSle  that  tlie  study 
of  mind  in  this  sense  has  played  in  the  Id  story  of  philosophy,  it  has 
all  been  about  a  sort  of  "  accident "  that  came  into  the  world  at  a 
late  and  comparatively  modern  date,  was  not  wanted  nor  welcomed, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  its  career  held  the  position  of  vassal  to 
that  feudal  lord,  the  will,  which  it  not  only  served  in  abject  sub- 
mission, but,  as  we  shall  see,  did  not  hesitate  to  stoop  to  acts  of 
the  meanest  class  and  do  the  henchman's  work  of  dark  deeds  and 
sinister  practices.  In  short,  it  ministered  to  those  very  passions 
which  the  panegyrists  of  mind  have  always  held  too  base  to  deserve 
a  place  in  any  scheme  of  philosophy.  The  reason  why  these 
philosophers  did  not  see  this  is  that  they  never  studied  the  true 
intellect,  the  trunk  and  souche  of  the  mind,  but  only  certain  of  its 
later  derivative  branches  .that  had  lost  most  of  the  character  of  the 
parent  faculty  and  formed  a  sort  of  excrescence  or  efflorescence 
whose  brilliancy  and  ostentatious  charms  attracted  and  monopolized 
their  attention,  completely  obscuring  its  true  origin. 

1  '*  Ueber  den  WiUen  iu  der  Natur,"  4th  edition,  Leipzig,  1878,  p.  39  (footnote). 
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Indifferent  SenscUion.  —  In  the  last  chapter  the  importance  of  the 
two  kinds  of  sensation,  intensive  and  indifferent,  was  insisted  upon, 
and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  latter  is  generically  distinct  from 
the  former  and  is  prolxably  the  effect  of  the  existence  of  a  separate 
class  of  nerves  8j»ecialized  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
to  the  mind  notions  of  the  properties  of  objects.  It  now  requires 
to  be  noted  that  this  specialization  constitutes  the  initial  step  in 
the  genesis  of  the  objective  faculties.  The  lowest  sentient  beings 
are  destitute  of  it  and  really  have  no  need  of  any  but  intensive 
sensations,  leading  them  to  what  is  goixl  for  them  and  driving  them 
away  from  what  is  injurious,  i*.e.,  they  only  need  to  know  the  quali- 
ties  of  objects.  lUit  very  early  it  In^comes  advantiigeous  to  a 
creature,  indejKMidently  of  pleasure  or  pain,  to  gain  a  notion  of 
the  jtrt»]H»rtie9  of  certiiin  leading  constituents  of  its  environment. 
Purely  aquatic  b<Mngs  have  less  need  of  this  l>i»cause  tln*ir  medium 
is  nearly  homogeneous,  but  even  life  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
lake,  or  river,  presents  a  certain  degree  of  heterogeneity,  and 
although  the  irregularities  there  met  with  may  not  tend  to  injure 
them,  still  succt-ss  in  procuring  foiwl  ami  escaping  enemies  will  Ixi 
inen»a.siMl  by  a  slight  ac(|uaintance  witli  the  nature  of  their  environ- 
ment. This  advantage  is  seized  uiM)n  by  the  prineipb*  of  natural 
selfH'tion  and  thost*  forms  that  acquire  the  ]M)wer  of  discrimination 
among  tlie  objt^ots  with  which  they  come  in  contact  have  their 
chances  of  survival  increased  and  ultimately  survive  while  the 
other  class  die  out.  Now  it  is  clear  that  mere  intensive  sensation 
would  not  accomplish  this  object.  It  would  not  enable  them  to 
avoid  danger  by  making  a  detour  or  to  seek  UxkI  by  pursuing  an 
irreg\ilar  course.  In  f;u"t,  under  the  iniliience  of  intensive  sensation 
alone  there  couhl  I*  no  interval  l)etwtM»n  the  organism  and  the 
source  of  pleasure  or  pain,  betw(?en  the  IkmIv  and  its  food  or  its 
enemy.  Causation  hert»  would  l)e  of  the  strictly  genetic  tyjHS  in 
which,  as  we  saw,  cause  and  eff«»et  must  Im»  in  immediate  contiU't. 
It  is  so  with  the  plant,  with  the  ]>olyp,  sea-lily,  sponge,  an<l  other 
fixe<l  animals,  and  also  with  Protozoans  that  simply  absorb  nutri- 
ment from  th(*ir  media. 

hduitinn. — The  simple  |M)wer  of  beholdiiig  objects,  I  <lo  not  mean 
nece.ssarily  through  an  c»rgan  of  sight,  it  may  Im*  only  taetual,  I  call 
intuition,  and  hold  it  to  )m»  the  primordial  advantageous  substrate 
of  the  objective  mind.     Its  imiK>rtanee  is  shfiwn  by  the  fact  that 
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organs  for  this  purpose  are  deToloped  in  so  many  very  low  otgao' 
isms.  They  ai-e  not  eyes  at  first,  but  seasid^d  areas,  or  speeulbei 
ends  of  tentatiles,  botli  of  which  ultimately  become  ey^.  Wilh  tte 
initial  develoi^ment  of  objective  feeling — feeling  tJmt  i«  niiidMi 
good  uor  evil,  but  simply  acquaints  ^tJie  oreatnre  begins  to  expUm 
its  eu?iionment.  Life  becomes  a  series  of  mor^  or  le^  rand^^ 
trials.  It  is  the  stago  of  exploration  or  tentanre  sla^  Tlu» 
initial  faculty  might  be  ^sailed  t€fimhn.  The  sea  is  the  mothc^r  of 
all  Hfe,  and  no  one  knows  how  long  there  was  life  in  the  sea  htfmt 
the  appearajice  of  land  aiiiiiiala.  Paleontology  teaches  tlie  loQg 
priority  of  marine  life.  In  the  Lower  Silurian,  and  still  aion  n 
the  Cambrian,  the  waters  "were  probal^ly  mueh  warmtr  ibaa  Xhef 
have  ever  been  since,  even  in  the  tropics,  and  the  internal  heal  of 
the  earth  doubtless  contributed  largely  to  this  increased  tempiatt^ 
ture.  But  long  before  any  of  tl^e  forms  were  developed  titil 
possessed  parts  capable  of  preservation  in  a  fossil  atate  thne 
must  have  been  myriads  of  soft,  jelly-like  organisms,  pmtoiaui 
in  structure,  and  probably  for  the  most  part  mieroscopie  or  ¥fiy 
minute.  There  may  have  been  colonies  of  saeh,  polj^aniis,  ind 
even  true  metazoaas  having  such  perishable  structures,  mi  tsu» 
of  whose  existence  is  preserved.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments 
far  the  absolutely  monophyletie  character  of  all  life  is  the  ptdb^ 
bility  that  life  originated  under  higher  temperatures  than  anywhere 
prevail  at  the  present  time.  This  was  in  the  sea  where  all  the 
chemical  conditions  of  life  are  found  together,  and  as  this  was  true 
for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  continents  having  as 
yet  scarcely  been  formed,  we  may  well  conceive  that  somewhere 
there  would  exist  all  the  conditions  for  the  origin  of  life. 

Even  in  the  Cambrian  creatures  as  high  as  Trilobites  were  devel- 
oped, and  before  the  close  of  the  Devonian  the  seas  swarmed  with 
fishes ;  i.e.,  the  vertebrate  type  had  been  fully  formed.  But  land 
animals  soon  came  on,  and  here  higher  psychic  powers  were  needed. 
Still,  throughout  all  geologic  ages,  and  in  the  existing  condition  of 
the  earth,  there  have  always  been  humble  aquatic  creatures,  both 
marine  and  fresh  water,  whose  lives  are  spent  practically  in  the 
groi)ing,  exploring,  tentative  stage  of  activity.  The  only  rudiment 
of  a  rational  faculty  that  they  possess  is  this  faculty  of  tentation,  or 
the  somewhat  more  developed  power  of  intuition,  by  which  they  dis- 
tinguish good  from  evil,  food  from  enemies,  and  which  at  least  guides 
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their  movements  in  the  direction  towanl  the  former  and  from  the 
Utter.  It  is  not  the  higlily  developed  intuition  of  the  old  philoso- 
phers, much  less  the  Atufckauung  of  Kant,  but  the  simplest  of  all 
fonns  of  awareness  applied  to  the  most  }»nictical  of  objects. 

r*'rc^idioH, —  We  have  already  seen  thiit  objective  feeling  leads  to 
perception.  This  is  the  only  source  of  a  knowliKlge  of  properties, 
while  subjective  feeling  reveals  only  qualities,  l^ut  the  primordial 
mind  did  not  analyze  the  properties  of  objects.  It  used  this  faculty 
solely  for  practical  purposes,  and  the  properties  possessed  by  the 
irregularities  of  the  sea-lK)ttom  or  of  the  surface  of  the  land  in  case  of 
terrestrial  l>eings  only  concerned  sucli  Injings  in  so  far  as  they  facili- 
tated or  ol>structed  the  pursuit  of  fcxxl  and  mates.  The  properties, 
if  we  may  call  them  such,  that  contributed  to  these  ends  were  exist- 
ence, i.e.,  ]»resenc!e,  magnitude,  jiosition,  distance,  direction,  number, 
etc.,  all  of  which  were  determinants  of  the  ability  of  the  organism  to 
attain  its  ends  and  to  escjajie  destruction.  Most  of  tliese  ])ro[K«rties 
are  simply  relations,  but  they  are  relations  among  materia)  objei^ts 
having  j>ermanence,  hanlness,  resistance,  imjienetrability,  and  for 
such  ereatiires  immovability.  They  must  Ih»  avoided,  surmounted, 
cireuiiinavigat4Hl,  or  got  around  in  some  way,  and  the  action  or  move- 
ments necessary  to  aw'omplish  this  could  not  l)t5  jKjrformed  without 
the  jK)wer  of  ]M»rceiving  these  relations  and  adjusting  activities  ac- 
conlingly.  Hi»nc«'  the  primitive  advantageous  fonn  of  jK*rcepti(m 
wim  the  jMTrpj}tion  of  relatimiSy  an<l  th«*  faculty  of  pertroption  was 
develojied  through  the  elimination  of  th(»se  that  failed  thus  to  '*take 
in*'  tlunr  situation  and  the  survival  of  those  that  succeeded  in 
taking  it  in. 

This  form  of  i)ercepti<m  may  be  distinguished  as  intuitive  p<»rcei>- 
tion.  It  is  stricrtly  egoistic,  and  although  an  objwtive  faculty,  it  is 
intimately  connected  with  subj«!ctive  nee<ls.  In  fact,  it  exists  only 
for  its  subjiH'tive  value  in  l)etter  preparing  its  ])OS8i«sor  to  attain 
its  subjective  ends.  It  is  a  clear  example  lx>th  of  the  inijiossibility 
of  any  fiU'ulty  coming  into  existence  unless  it  Ijc  thus  advantageous, 
and  also  of  how  the  most  exalted  attributes  may  have  a  humble  and 
a  sim]>le  origin.  Intuitive  ]>erception  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  the  perception  of  the  psychologists,  and  it  eon  tains  all  the  eh*- 
ments  in  their  g<'rni. 

Hmiton.  —  Like  every  other  faculty,  reason  l>t»gan  as  an  ailvimUi- 
geous  faculty.    Otherwise  it  coidd  not  have  l)egun.     Hut  the  primor- 
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advantageous  direction,  but  it  may  also  happen  that  a  faint  ray  vf 
reason  may  furnish  a  slight  impetus  to  variation  in  such  a  direction 
rather  than  in  another.  This  would  make  reason  in  part  the  basis 
of  instinct.  >[ost  of  the  evidence  for  reasoning  in  animals  is  anec- 
dotal and  worthless.  It  proves  too  much  and  proves  nothing.  I 
have  often  heard  highly  intelligent  qualities  ascribed  to  horses,  when 
it  was  evident  that  they  were  all  in  the  "  breaking."  The  intelli- 
gence was  in  the  men  who  "  broke "  the  horses.  All  claims  to 
rational  actions  on  the  part  of  animals  that  cannot  be  shown  to  be 
the  result  of  hereditary  intuitive  reasoning  in  the  interest  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  species  are  to  be  discredited.  But  reasoning  of  this 
kind,  in  such  animals,  for  example,  as  the  fox,  is  often  exceedingly 
acute.  In  matters  of  interest  animals  may  be  almost  unerring  in 
their  conclusions.  Even  in  men  it  has  been  universally  observed 
that  reasoning  is  much  more  accurate  when  interests  are  involved 
than  in  indifferent   cases.     Dealers   rarely  make  mistakes  against 
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themselves.  An  illiterate  person  who  knows  nothing  of  arithmetic 
will  know  it  if  underpaid  for  work.  This  is  intuitive  reasoning 
sharpened  by  the  spur  of  interest.  All  reasoning  was  originally  of 
this  kind  and  the  more  developed  forms  and  refinements  of  the 
rational  faculty  and  reasoning  process  have  grown  out  of  this  pri- 
mordial trunk,  ignored  by  the  schools. 

Intuitive  reason  is  essentially  active  and  aggressive,  and  hence 
dynamic  and  progressive.  It  seeks  change,  imj)rovement,  and  a 
state  of  things  better  and  higher  than  the  actual  state.  Hut  tliere  is 
a  form  of  mental  ojH^ration  which  may  \h*  called  reason,  and  which 
certainly  is  intuitive,  apparently  th<*  n*verse  of  this.  It  is  {Kissive 
and  defensive,  and  does  not  seek  change  or  Iwtterment,  but  simply 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  status.  It  is  the  c<msi*rvative  ele- 
ment of  mind.  I  called  it  "intuitive  judgment,'*  but  it  is  not  judg- 
ment in  the  jjsychologic  siMise  of  the  nu*re  recogniticm  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  registered  jK'rcepts  and  concepts.  If 
called  judgment  the  word  must  be  taken  in  something  like  its  |H)pu- 
lar  sense.  This  faculty  is  quite  as  necessary  as  the  active  reason, 
since  any  Wing  is  usually  in  a  state  at  which  it  can  subsist,  and  it  is 
often  more  important  to  **  let  well  enough  alom*  '*  than  to  disturb 
existing  conditions  in  the  hojK}  of  securing  something  Ix'tter.  If 
reason  U*  calhsl  jM)sitive  this  faculty  must  be  calle<l  negative.  It  is 
the  steering  apparatus  of  the  negative  or  protective  S(K*ial  forces 
tn»ated  in  <*h:ipters  XII  and  XIII,  just  as  reason  is  the  stt*t»ring  ap- 
jmratus  of  the  |M>sitiv«'  .H<H"ial  forces.  Kt»ason  discovers  a  fn»e  <*han- 
nel  or  current  through  which  the  dynamic  agent  can  pnM-eed,  wliile 
judgment  in  this  sense  discovers  a  saf«»  harlM>r  when*  dangerous 
winds  cann»>t  destroy  the  frail  craft  of  «*xistence.  The  tw«»  fa<'ulties 
are  resjHM-tively  typical  of  the  n»alc  and  female  natures,  and  although 
Uith  sexes  use  JMith,  still  women  make  far  n»ore  use  relatively  of  the 
K«'e<»!id  than  men,  and  what  is  calbsl  •*  woman's  intuition'**  is  noth 
ing  else.  We  tlius  seem  to  have  two  great  <MH»rdinate  psychic 
trunks,  the  positive,  initiative,  agirressive,  an<l  <lynamic,  male  trunk, 
ami  the  Ufgative,  passivi»,  dcfi'iisive,  ami  prot«M-tive,  femah*  trunk  - 
reason  and  judgment. 

Imlirt'ctittn.  —  \\v  have   seen   that   the  »Hrective   au'^nt   is  a  final 

>  Thf  MibjfN-t  of  woiitan's  intuition  h;iJi  Iwrri  m)  almmlaiitly  •Us.uv.umI  tiiat  It  HiH»mii 
D«*«-<1  !<•<.•«  to  r«»f.'r  ti»  tiM*  littTatiir.'.     (Jraiil  Allt'ti'-*  ;irti.  lo  *►  oiititkHl  .iiul  my  r^ply  to 
It  w<?n»  ri'ferr^l  to  in  Chsipter  XIV  (*•«  f*ijtni,  p.  'J^M). 
2  I 
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catLie  and  that  a  fioal  ewtme  is  tha  utiHzatioa  of  meouft  to  an  mnJL 
We  have  now  ta  not©  that  tliia  always  involves  intlirection.  This 
wotild  follow  ttom  th©  dctiiiition  of  a  hnal  cause^  sinoe  in  no  caso 
does  tlie  agent  act  m  the  direction  of  tiie  force  he  is  to  titihxe.  I 
UsuaDy  his  action  is  in  aa  entirely  different  directifjD,  often  in  t^ 
opposite  directioUj  and  it  never  has  the  lea,st  relation  or  reaemblaAOd 
to  the  action  of  the  force.  The  intuitive  n  ason  g^ootf  cnl  m  all 
directions.  Ita  earliest  manifestations  must  have  been  in  eoamtty  M 
tion  with  the  environment  in  overcoming  ohstacks  Ui  the  putsoit  ot 
food  and  mates  and  the  ac^eomplishment  of  the  ends  of  natnrer  quItv 
tton  and  reproduction,  Le.,  in  the  pmserratiou  and  turn  tin  i^anee  ^ 
the  spetties.  For  aU  organ  isma  that  derive  their  subgist^nce  wholtj- 
from  vegetation  this  practitallj  holds  tiiroughont  tlie  series,  but  m 
many  evBU  very  low  animals  are  predator)'  and  dejMind  mainly  or 
wholly  on  other  animals  frir  siibfiistenreT  a  radics}  difference  aiisit 
in  the  nature  of  the  objects  of  pnrs\Lit  and  in  the  propertiej  and 
forces  that  tlie  directive  agent  must  nuline  in  securing  tiie  et^  of 
the  organism.  As  all  organisms  are  supposed  to  have  feeling  and  to 
suffer  pain  in  being  seized  and  devoured  by  other  creatures,  theie 
arises  in  the  lase  of  predatory  Eubsistence  ^*"hat  may  be  eaJlf^d  a 
moral  element.  The  animals  preyed  upon  seek  to  escape  front  thfir 
natui^al  enemies  and  the  difficulty  in  procuring  subsistem^e  oa.  the 
part  of  the  predatory  species  is  increased,  in  the  animal  of  course 
there  is  no  moral  sense  and  no  sympathy  with  suffering,  and  the  act 
of  preying  can  only  be  classed  among  those  having  attached  to  them 
a  moral  quality  by  expanding  the  ethical  conception  to  embrace  all 
sentient  creatures.  But  if  ethics  is  to  be  made  a  science  this  must 
be  done,  since  the  line  between  beings  having  a  moral  sense  and 
beings  destitute  of  any  such  sense  could  never  be  found.  It  may 
therefore  be  said  that  the  directive  agent  applied  to  sentient  beings 
in  utilizing  and  exploiting  them  to  the  advantage  of  the  one  and  to 
the  injury  of  the  other  organism,  is  essentially  iinmwal. 

There  is  a  difl&culty  here  in  the  selection  of  terms.  It  will  natu- 
rally be  objected  that  so  necessary  and  ^videsp^ead  a  fact  as  the 
preying  of  animals  upon  one  another,  a  practice  that  man  is  as 
guilty  of  as  other  animals,  and  that  among  the  most  morally  ad- 
vanced of  men  is  considered  almost  necessary  to  life,  cannot  properly 
be  called  immoral.  Only  vegetarians  so  regard  it,  and  these  are  com- 
monly classed  as  morbidly  sympathetic,  and  as  examples  of  the  incon- 
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sistency  of  sympathy  to  which  reference  was  maile  in  Chapter  X^^ 
I  have  myself  shown*  that  if  life  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  good  there  is 

a  sufBcient  juHtification  of  man's  general  treatment  of  the  brute  creation ; 
that  a  larger  amount  of  animal  life  exists  under  man's  influence  than  could 
eziflt  without  it;  that  he  creates  more  lifo  than  he  destroys;  tliat  his 
meth'xis  of  destruction  are  less  painful  than  thobe  of  nature ;  that  it  is  to 
hb  interest  to  treat  animals  well,  to  supply  them  with  abundant  food,  an<i 
relieve  them  from  those  constant  fears,  Iwth  of  enemies  am!  of  want,  which 
ehararterize  their  condition  in  a  wild  state ;  and  that  when  life  i«  taken,  it 
it  done  quickly  and  as  painlessly  as  possible ;  that  the  reverse  of  all  tliis  is 
the  case  in  nature,  and  hence  a  great  amount  of  human  sympathy  is  wasted 
on  the  creatures  under  mairs  control  in  conse(|uence  of  ignorance  of  a  few 
facta  and  principles. 

Even  in  the  wild  state  it  might  be  maintained  that,  under  the  laws 
of  multiplication  as  set  forth  by  Malthus  for  the.  human  race  and 
extended  to  the  whole  animal  world  by  Darwin,  if  tlie  excess  were 
not  destroyed  by  predatory  animals  it  would  be  removed  by  famine, 
and  that  the  former  method,  bad  as  it  is,  results  in  less  suffering 
upon  tlie  whole  than  the  latter. 

The  word  mond  is  so  commonly  employed  as  the  op|>osite  of  im- 
moral and  in  the  sense  of  riyfU^  tliat  any  other  use  of  it  is  likely 
to  l)e  misundersttXKl.  Yet  this  is  not  its  primary  sense.  This  is : 
pertaining  to  th<>  m<Mi,  custom  or  right  That  is,  any  action  which 
relates  in  any  way  Uy  (*(»mplianoe  with  or  violation  of  the  customs  or 
aooepted  cotle  of  ai'tion  or  conduct,  is  a  mond  action.  Still  more 
fiindamentid  would  be  the  definition  of  a  moral  act  as  one  in  any 
way  involving  pleasure  or  |)ain  in  sentient  l)eings.  Moral  is  then 
opposed,  not  to  itfimoml,  but  to  uumfmd,  non-moral,  amoral,  or  an- 
ethical.'  Ethind  has  primarily  nearly  the  same  meaning,  but  seems 
to  be  even  more  difficult  to  detach  from  other  implications.  I  pro- 
pose therefore  to  U84»  the  term  mond  for  tlie  ft>rm  of  indirection 
that  affe<*ts  feeling  lieiugs,  and  which  is  in  the  broad  sense  at  the 
same  time  imnH»r«il. 

Mond  Indirection. — The  fonu  of  action  primarily  relied  \i\H)n  by 

>  b  a  paiwr  on  th«*  **  Aiiimal  INipalstioQ  of  tlie  Globe,  "  raMi  iN^fore  the  PliUoK»pli. 
ical  S<>ci«ty  uf  \VaAliin::UiU  on  0«  U  23.  ISHO.  8tM  abtdrai-t  in  the  llulUftin  of  Um 
Siwiety,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  'J7-21K  Tlie  fiaper  wum  »  k**»*'>'a1  (Ii<<«*UK}iioo  of  an  artii*l«*  1  had 
yrgparwi  on  th«*  ntsriMic^  of  fami  animals  of  the  wtMd,  whkh  apfM-ared  in  faU  la  the 
(AJcvyo  Thn^M  for  Dec.  IH,  IXM).  pp.  »M». 

^  1  omnI  tliiA  wonl  in  \s\t6  {Auynrintn  J*mrH,(*f  *»cio/of/y,  Vol.  II.  Hi'pUmbiT,  IXiii, 
p.  2W)  an  an  #»tynioIi»|piralIy  rorrf^'t  •(nKstitaCe  for  thr  ha«I  form  *'  aniitml  *  ased  by 
\  writers  (RoberTr,  Bcru^,  Darkbeini,  He.). 
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Tl-r  ri^  IS  :iLe  simplest  form  of  deception,  and  this  brings  out  the 
V  :al  mzti  zjulZ  in  so  f.ir  as  mind  deals  with  sentient  beings  deception 
-  ::i  e<sez.rljl  namre.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  utilization 
.::  :-v^i:o  f  rors  involred  in  the  deceiving  and  catching  of  other 
'..".- z  '/mr.^  woald  re«|uire  a  higher  order  of  intelligence  than  that 
r-ro  lir^'i  ia  iitilizin;^  physical  forces  and  inanimate  objects.  Up  to  a 
(v-rtain  ixin:  this  doubtless  is  true,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first 
ex^^r*  :se  uf  the  mtional  faculty,  the  primordial  t^ntation  and  intui- 
*:<!;.  .vas  in  ci^nnection  with  the  physical  environment.  But  this 
CO  iM  only  deal  with  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  properties 
and  relations,  while,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  all  other  physical 
phenomena  are  too  obscure  to  be  thus  utilized.  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  sound,  biotic  phenomena  and  laws  are  far  more  simple  and 
intelligible  than  physical  phenomena.  Animals  obey  psychic 
forces,  which,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  VI  and  especially  in  Chap 
tcr  VII,  are  true  natural  forces  that  may,  in  their  simpler  maui- 
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festationsi  be  readily  calculated  in  advance  and  implicitly  relied 
upon.  The  ruse  and  deception  in  general  do  not  call  for  specially 
high  intellectual  powers.  As  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  says :  "  The 
method  of  attaining  results  by  ruses  (common  iimong  all  the 
weaker  lower  animals)  is  so  habitual  among  women  that,  as  Lom 
brose  and  Ferrero  remark,  in  women  deception  is  *  almost  physiologi- 
cal.'"' And  as  much  might  have  l)een  said  for  children,  mere 
babies  h<abitually  resorting  to  it,  as  every  parent  knows.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  predatory  animals,  dej)ending  for  their 
very  existence  upon  other  simple-minded  species  with  specialized 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  o])en  attack,  should  soon  develop  the 
telic  faculty  in  the  particular  direction  and  special  form  of  deceiving 
and  entrapping  their  prey.  Instinct  went  a  long  way  on  this  road, 
as  in  the  spider's  toils,  and  the  cunning  of  the  higher  animals  is 
so  highly  s|)ecialized  and  limited  that  it  becomes  half  instinct. 

Man,  although  not  probably  developed  out  of  a  predatory  animal, 
found  himself  at  his  origin  endowini  with  ample  powers  of  deception 
to  lay  the  animal  world  under  tribute  to  him,  and  the  two  great 
primitive  stages  of  his  history,  the  venary  and  the  pastontl  stages, 
testify  to  the  extent  to  which  he  made  use  of  this  simplest  telic 
attribute.  Hut  he  did  not  stop  with  tho  control  and  utilization 
of  psychic  forces  as  manifested  in  the  animal  world.  The  more 
cunning  men  and  those  more  favorably  situated  early  began  the 
control  and  utilization  of  the  less  cunning  and  less  favorably 
Bituati*d.  Thus  was  lM*gun  the  era  of  exjAoitatinn  treate<l  in  Chapter 
XII.  Mr.  Wblen,  with  remarkable  i)enetration,  applies  the  term 
"predatory  "'  to  the  leisure <-lass  and  ])oints  out  that  the  metho<ls  of 
the  "  jjecuniary  occupations**  even  trwlay  are  at  least  •* quasi-preda- 
tor}'."  All  these  methoils  involve  dec«»ption  and  dcmonstratf  that 
the  intellectual  method  applied  to  psychic  IxMugs  rests  upon  one 
fundamental  principle,  the  principle  of  deception.  The  universality 
of  deee[>tion  in  all  mankind  has  been  so  generally  recognized  and  so 
often  illustrated  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat  it  in  detail.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  make  a  rough  analysis  of  its  principal  forms  arranged 
as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the  ascending  order  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment. 

1  ".Mao  and  Womnn/'  by  HnvpliM-k  Rniii.  Third  FMitlon.  I^mdoii.  1!ir)2.  p.  174. 
**'Tbp  TlM-ury  uf  the   Leikurv  CUm,"  by  lliorsteiii  Vebleii,  New  Yurk,  lttl9, 
pp.  3011,  XU. 
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Tlie  cunning  displayed  by  man  in  outwiltmg  and  elraaisirfBt' 
ing  animals  is  only  a  step  higher  than  the  ntms  by  wliii?h  pcodir 
tory  animals  deceive  and  catch  their  prey.  The  purpoiM?  is  ptimarilj 
the  sanie^  and  hunting,  iiahing*  etc,,  are  simple  fornin  of  predatHn 
among  animala  of  different  powers  of  mind,  man  being  in  w>  fw 
a  pretktory  carnivomns  animal.  But  when  the  idea  aiiie%  vliieh 
does  not  always  occur  at  the  same  relative  historic  atag^e  of  enl^ 
ture,  of  taking  animals  alive  and  compelling  them  to  aerve  tbdf 
eaptors  in  any  of  the  various  ways  in  whleli  domestic  aounib 
are  made  useftd  to  man,  a  slightly  higlier  form  of  telic  actioii  b 
resorted  to.  The  animala  must  be  tameti  Bat  <i  f idl-gitiwa  wdil 
animal  cannot  be  tamed*  It  will  not  eat  in  captiTity  and  wiB 
destroy  itself  in  its  fright  and  frantic  efforts  to  ffiee  iMlL 
Animals  must  be  taken  while  young,  muBt  be  left  imliartxied  ind 
supplied  with  food.  In  this  way,  at  leajtt  after  a  f«w  g«ats9. 
tions,  they  become  docile.  They  may  then  Iks  intlncvMl  to  httti 
freely  and  be  multiplied  at  wilU  All  this  ri^qniri:^  eousidenUt 
intelligence. 

In  exploiting  men  a  still  higher  exorcise  of  telic  power  is  requiiiti^ 
but  perhaps  not  so  much  higber  as  might  be  supposed.  Ko  dmbi 
slavery  was  as  much  due  to  cunning  as  to  force*  The  lowest  types 
of  men  are  only  jnst  above  the  plane  of  animals  and  many  slav«i  an 
scarcely  more  than  domestic  animals.  In  the  metasoeial  state  after 
the  formation  of  caste,  the  inequalities  among  men  were  greatly  in- 
creased and  it  was  easy  for  a  few  of  the  higher  class  to  keep  the 
mass  of  mankind  in  subjection.  This  was  accomplished  primarily 
of  course  by  force,  but  forms  of  deception  were  also  constantly 
resorted  to.  The  idea  of  the  essential  inferiority  of  the  subject 
class  must  be  steadily  kept  in  the  minds  of  that  class.  The  least 
suspicion  that  this  was  not  true  would  greatly  disturb  the  social 
state.  It  was  therefore  a  settled  policy  to  enforce  this  idea,  and 
a  great  variety  of  subterfuges  were  adopted  to  this  end.  At 
later  stages,  and  even  at  the  present  time,  those  artificial  social 
inequalities  which  enable  the  prosperous  classes  to  thrive  at  the 
expense  of  the  proletariat,  and  of  the  less  favored  classes  where 
no  true  proletariat  exists,  are  chiefly  maintained  through  the 
systematic  deception  of  the  latter,  and  the  inculcation  through 
religious  beliefs,  when  not  otherwise  possible,  of  the  doctrine  that 
the   existing  social   condition   is  not  only  natural   and  necessary 
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but  divinely  ordained.  In  f»act  from  the  first  religion  has  always 
been  the  most  potent  of  all  the  means  of  egoistic  exploitation, 
for  while  it  does  not  seem  to  favor  any  individual  or  class,  it 
engenders  a  universal  optimism  and  resignation  which  are  highly 
favorable  to  all  forms  of  exploitation. 

Deception  may  almost  be  called  the  foimdation  of  business.  It  is 
true  tliat  if  all  business  men  would  altogether  discard  it  matters  would 
probably  be  far  lK»tter  even  for  them  than  they  are,  but  taking  the 
human  (character  as  it  is,  it  is  frankly  avowed  by  business  men  them- 
selves that  no  business  could  succecnl  for  a  single  year  if  it  were  to 
attempt  single-handed  and  alone  to  adopt  such  an  innovation.  The 
particular  form  of  deception  characteristics  of  business  is  called 
thretrflnvASj  and  is  luiiversally  considered  proper  and  upright. 
There  is  a  sort  of  code  that  fixes  the  limit  beyond  which  this  form 
of  dec*eption  must  not  \h*  carried,  and  those  who  exceed  that  limit 
are  looke^l  upon  somewhat  iis  is  a  pugilist  who  **  hits  btdow  the  belt." 
But  within  those  limits  every  erne  exi)ects  every  other  to  suggest  the 
false  and  .suppress  the  true,  while  caveat  em}>tfjr  is  lonl  of  all,  and 
"the  devil  take  the  hindmost." 

In  politics  the  practice  of  deception  does  not  differ  as  much  as  is 
genenilly  supposed  from  that  of  business.  While  i)riucipK»  is  loudly 
proclaimed  from  the  stump,  int4»rest  lies  bi»hind  it  all.  Another 
sujierficial  view  is  that  it  is  the  *•  iw)liti<ians-*  who  are  making  a 
business  of  i)olitics  and  leailing  the  masses  to  do  their  bidding. 
Then*  is  only  a  ba.sis  of  truth  for  this  but  it  is  not  important.  Hack 
of  the  i»olitician  and  demagogue  lie  the  "  vestiMl  interests,"  and 
these  it  is  that  are  **  making  public  opinion.'*  It  is  customar}'  in 
these  days  to  laud  the  newsi»ai)er,  but,  except  for  the  little  news 
that  it  contains,  which  is  to  its  managers  a  secondary  considt»ration, 
the  newsi>ai>er  is  simply  an  organ  of  dec(»ption.  Every  prominent 
newsi»aper  is  the  defender  of  some  interest  and  everything  it  says 
is  directly  or  indirectly  (and  most  efTiKttive  when  indirect)  in  suj)- 
port  of  that  inten»st.  There  is  no  such  thing  at  the  present  time  as 
a  newsi>aj>er  that  defends  a  principle.  In  ISlCi  Mr.  John  Swinton, 
a  well-known  and  life-long  newspai»er  man,  in  resj>onso  to  a  toast; 
"The  Inde[iendent  Press,"  at  a  banquet  of  the  New  York  Press 
Association,  said :  — 

TlM^re  is  no  Huch  thing  in  America  as  an  indei^cndcnt  \^rvs»  unle«  it  Lb 
in  the  country  towns.     You  know  it,  and  I  know  it.    There  is  nut  one  of 
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ygu  who  dare  express  an  hoaeat  opinion,  If  yon  prpn>«s  it,  yoa  Isimhi  \mUm- 
hand  that  it  would  never  appear  in  print  I  am  paid  f  I  m  p«r  w#«k  for  fcoq*^ 
ing  my  honest  opinions  out  of  tha  paper  I  am  connect*-*!  witlti  CHbctv  d 
you  are  paid  siiuilar  salaries  for  doing  similar  tilings.  If  I  »bou|d  fmrtn^ 
honest  opiuioua  to  be  printed  ia  one  iisue  of  wy  pai^y^,  liius  UtbrUo,  Mm* 
twenty-tour  hours  luy  occupation  would  be  gone.  The  mtm  who  wnuM  bt 
so  foolii^h  ad  to  write  honest  opiuionii^  would  l>e  out  on  the  sUcefc  Itttntipf  for 
another  job.  The  business  of  the  New  York  journalist  1%  lo  ^rtaarttfai 
truth*  to  lie  outright,  to  penrert,  to  vilify,  to  fawn  at  the  feet  of  MuoisaQi 
and  to  sell  hid  country  and  rac«  for  hi^  daily  hitrad  ;  or  for  wh^t  b  aboat 
the  same  thing,  his  salary.  You  know  this,  and  I  know  it ;  and  i^hat  tod- 
ery  to  be  toasting  an  "  independent  press/'  \Vg  arv  tool^  arid  Uw  rsaak 
of  rich  men  behind  the  scenes.  We  are  jutni>ing-j«^ks.  Thi^y  ptdl  tk 
string  and  we  danee»  Our  time,  our  tidents,  our  lives,  oitr  pcMnbiliti»,  aQ 
are  the  property  of  other  men.    We  are  intellectual  proitiiute». 

We  might  take  up  the  l^al  profession  mid  we  would  thert  find 

the  same  general  fact  —  systematic  deceptioa.  I  used  to  smik  wln-a 
I  heai^d  good  and  simple  country  dnines  say  that  lawyers  lived  by 
lying,  and  I  **  studied  law,"  acquired  th;tt  pmfesRion,  and  was  duly 
admitted  to  the  bar*  But  long  before  the  end  I  hatl  learned  that  tlii 
gotxl  country  dames  w^ere  right  and  I  was  wrong*  I  w^aa  iipenlf 
taught  by  the  senior  profeBsor  that  my  busineas  wai  to  gaip  my  ^am, 
and  that  I  was  not  to  be  the  judge  of  the  justioe  of  the  caiw%-  Tlni 
was  matter  for  the  judge,  I  need  scarcely  atld  that  I  have  iierw 
pleaded  a  case. 

The  form  of  deception  used  in  warfare  is  called  strategy^  and  the 
kind  that  nations  practice  is  known  as  diplomacy.  There  is  collec- 
tive deception  as  well  as  individual  deception.  There  is  deception 
in  the  home  and  deception  in  the  church.  The  average  sermon  is  a 
more  or  less  clumsy,  more  or  less  artful  piece  of  sophistry.  A  mo- 
ment's conversation  with  a  stranger  will  usually  reveal  the  fact  that 
he  is  trying  to  deceive  you  about  something,  and  if  you  do  not  dis- 
cover this  it  is  generally  because  he  has  succeeded.  Fashionable 
society  consists  wholly  in  sham,  quackery  reigns  in  the  professions 
and  charlatanism  in  scientific  bodies ;  falsehood  permeates  business, 
and  as  you  look  out  a  car  window,  the  rocks  and  trees  are  placarded 
all  over  with  lies.* 

^Most  advertisements  other  than  mere  announcements  for  public  informatioo, 
such  as  those  of  governments,  are  In  the  nature  of  intentional  deceptions.  The 
superlatives,  as  '*  the  best,"  the  strong  words,  as  "  superior,*'  and  the  word  "only," 
almost  always  orourring  in  them,  are  simply  falsehoods,  and  society  would  be  justi- 
fied iu  forbiddiug  their  use  as  devices  for  "obtainmg  money  under  false  pretvosfls-" 
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Material  Indirection,  —  It  must  not  Im?  supposed  that  there  is  any 
malicious  intent  in  the  universal  deception  and  exploitation  that 
characterize  the  application  of  telic  methods  to  sentient  things. 
Neither  animals  nor  men  cause  others  pain  for  the  mere  love  of  it. 
It  is  only  that  creatures  susceptible  to  pain  get  in  the  way  of  irre- 
sistible natural  forces  and  suffer  accordingly.  The  lava  that  rolls 
do>»'n  the  sides  of  a  Vesuvius  or  a  Mont  Pel^  is  not  deterred  by  the 
presence  at  the  base  of  a  Pomi)eii  or  a  St.  Pierre.  It  is  about  the 
same  with  the  vital  and  psychic  forces  that  imj)el  living  l)eing8. 
The  end  is  the  sole  consideration.  If  that  can  he  attained  without 
causing  jmin  it  is  the  same  to  the  agent.  There  is  no  particular 
reason  why  the  tidic  method  should  hat  applied  to  feeling  beings 
rather  than  to  insentient  and  inanimate  things.     If  such  an  exercise 

The  |>hil(M«>i»liy  of  ailvertisiiiK  l»  iiitoreHtiiiK  and  has  iievtT  to  my  knowledf^e  been 
vrritteii.  T1i«*  tn^onoinistM  know  of  courm*  that  the  ooitt  of  advertising  is  added  to  the 
price,  and  that  it  b«>1on);s  among  the  fa4*t»  of  **  ai^grensive  comi>etUioD/'  which  in- 
creaaeit  inxtea^i  of  diniiuihhinj;  prioeti.  ISut  this  is  l>y  no  means  all.  It  really  affeota 
the  quality  more  than  the  price.  It  is  the  price  relative  to  the  quality  that  it  in- 
creaaeM.  If  It  greatly  raise<l  the  pri«*e  it  would  not  '*  p;iy.**  Extensively  advertise<l 
articles  are  not  usually  higher,  but  are  nither  lower  in  price  than  those  only  mcider- 
ately  advertiH«*ii.  Tlie  cost  of  advertising  must  then'fore  mainly  come  out  of  the 
quality.  In  general  it  may  b<>  safely  aHSume<l  that  an  article  that  is  pla<'ar<ied  on  the 
•treetN  and  along  the  niilroads,  and  to  which  much  space  is  given  in  the  newsimpern 
by  meanftof  striking  advertisements,  is,  relatively  t4)  its  pri<>e,  a  |KNir  article.  Con- 
Doiss**uni  of  tfiha4*co,  for  example,  know  this  to  Im*  the  case  with  cigars,  and  avoid 
these  hrandi.  Hut  here  is  where  the  principles  of  huinan  nature  enter  into  the  phi- 
loaophy  of  advertising.  The  business  success  of  a<lviTtisiug  rests  uptm  the  feeble 
ifsatming  |M»wers  and  the  extraonlinar>'  gullibility  of  mankind  in  general.  What- 
ever is  constantly  thnist  before  their  eyes  is  hwtv  !«>  en t nip  a  certain  pen*entage,  and 
therefore  the  absolute  numi>er  caught  will  be  proportional  to  the  number  l»aited. 
Two  other  principles  of  human  nature  work  in  favor  of  the  advert iM*r.  When  a 
▼k*tim  finds  himself  de<'eive<|  he  then*after  avoiils  that  |mrticular  snare.  The  widely 
■drertisixd  article  is  therefore  only  iMuight  once  by  the  same  |>enion.  and  depends  for 
its  suci'eflH  u|K)n  the  numlier  of  thes«*  tcni|)«inir>'  customers.  It  might  l>e  supptised 
that  so  manydisap|M>inte«l  individuals  would  ruin  the  sale  by  their  general  condem- 
lation.  Ni»t  «4o.  Tliey  have  no  motive  for  deiwuincing  the  article  in  question  to 
other**,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  have  the  strong  motive  of  Mdf-esteem  for  not 
letting  it  be  known  that  they  have  bi>en  mi  fiHilish  as  to  allow  thems4dves  to  be  de- 
ceived. A  gfXKl  article  is  its  own  advertinfuient.  'Die  us<>r  who  finds  it  excellent  is 
eairer  to  rec(»mmend  it  to  otiiem.  Tliis  prim'iplc  is  ver\'  strong,  and  is  closely  allif«i 
to.  if  not  identical  with,  the  proselyting  spirit  in  n-ligiou.  Broadly  state<l  it  is  that 
what  one  enjoys  one  wishes  otiiers  to  enjoy.  Hut  In*  who  sufTcrs  naturally  conceals 
the  fart.  The  negative  side  of  feeling,  call  it  pain.  dis,ip|>ointmi*nt.  regret,  chagrin, 
or  what  you  will,  is  kept  in  the  background.  It  i-  a  mark  i»f  weakncH«»,  and  no  one 
will  confess  to  weakness,  {diysical  or  mental.  This  is  tin*  chief  gmund  (or  th«*  ^uc- 
cess  of  faUifying  advertisiMuents,  but  it  is  complic.itiMl  by  the  strangely  uncriti«'al 
rhararter  of  most  pe«»ple,  by  the  fact  that  the  artiibs  vrenrrally  have  S4ime  merits. 
bj  the  di%-enity  of  human  tastes,  and  by  the  rcsi-rvation  that  one  may  after  all  be 
mlatakeii. 
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of  mind  promiBea  the  same  results  it  will  be  adopted.  Bat  tbe  ex* 
ploita.tion  of  other  living  things  is  Bimple  and  about  the  linit  ibing 
to  suggest  itself. 

The  exploitation,  we  might  almost  say  deoeptioiit  of  t0Afiiisi«be 
nature  requires  a  higher  development  of  the  telic  fatuity*  Material 
tilings  do  not  move  of  themselves.  Their  projjerties  are  liiddiiii  iioi 
must  be  seai'ched  for.  Physical  forces  are  inviailile  and  ttitaugtbli, 
and  when  they  cause  motion,  pTimitive  man  imputes  to  Uia  43bjee1t 
moved  life  and  intelligence.  The  egoistic  utilization  of  the  p^^ie 
foreea  residing  in  living  things  is  common  to  animals  ^nd  me%  but 
the  utilization  of  physical  foro^  and  the  mibtler  propertiei  of 
material  bodies  is  an  exclusively  human  i>ower.  Animals^  ft«  mbown 
in  Chapter  XV,  only  reat^h  the  stage  of  imitation.  They  do  tuc 
attain  to  that  of  imagination.  In  that  tha]jter  imagiiiatioi]  wm»  onlj 
conneoted  with  creative  or  esthetic  art.  We  ar«  now  pmittnNl  t^ 
look  deeper  into  the  faculty  of  imagination,  and  to  see  that  it  ooa^ 
stitutes  the  common  parent  of  both  creation  and  inventioiL  ll  is 
the  basis  of  and  condition  to  both  the  great  institutions  that  wa  edl 
art  —  fine  art  Jind  useful  art 

The  exercise  of  the  telic  faculty  upon  material  things  and  jthjiA^ 
cal  forces,  though  not  psychologically  different  from  Its  ex«fd»e 
upon  living  things,  is  no  longer  called  dt-ception,  and  none  of  tbo 
terms  employed  in  describing  the  different  forms  of  deception  — 
ruse,  cunning,  sagacity,  tact,  shrewdness,  strategy,  diplomacy — are 
applicable  to  it.  The  identically  same  psychic  process  is  now  called 
ingenuity ,  and  the  more  involved  forms  of  ingenuity  result  in  inven- 
tion. Ingenuity  is  the  faculty  while  invention  is  the  act,  and  the 
term  is  also  used  for  the  thing  invented.  Ingenuity  and  inventive- 
ness are  nearly  synonymous.  But  ingenuity  was  not  at  its  incejv 
tion  a  disinterested  faculty.  Man  was  seeking  to  utilize  everything 
whether  animate  or  inanimate  that  could  serve  his  ends.  Souu- 
material  objects  were  nutritious  and  he  could  appropriate  them 
directly,  others  must  l)e  altered  or  modified  and  the  nutrient  ele 
ments  extracted  by  processes  varying  in  complication  and  calling 
forth  greater  or  less  exercise  of  the  telic  power.  At  a  certain  stage 
it  was  discovered  that  material  objects  might  be  made  serviceable 
as  aids  in  the  capture  of  animals  and  as  a  protection  from  the  ele- 
ments. Thus  weai)ons  of  the  chase,  traps  and  snares  of  simple 
design,  and  various  devices  were  contrived  to  render  the  quest  for 
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foocl  more  easy  and  certain.  A  dead  animal  becomes  brute  matter, 
and  while  its  flesh  serves  for  food  its  skin  is  used  as  a  means  of 
protection.  Even  its  bones  and  claws  may  serve  some  useful  pur- 
l)Ose.  Reeds  and  bamboos,  palm  leaves  and  sticks  from  the  jungle 
tinally  contribute  to  comfort  and  safety,  and  from  such  beginnings 
clothing  and  shelter  must  have  been  evolved  AVhen  the  art  of 
making  tire  was  discovered  another  great  step  was  taken,  and  thus 
little  by  little  the  human  animal  emancipated  himself  from  the 
purely  animal  condition  and  assumed  the  role  of  man. 

The  most  important  result  of  this  early  exercise  of  the  directive 
agent  ujwn  the  inanimate  world  was  the  control  thereby  gained  of 
the  environment  whereby  that  strictly  animiil  characteristic  was 
outgrown  which  restricts  every  species  to  its  own  particular  habitat, 
to  which  it  lias  become  adapted,  and  beyond  which  it  cannot  range 
without  encountering  such  hostile  elements  as  to  destroy  it.  Ani- 
mals are  adscripti  glebat  in  a  far  more  absolute  sense  than  the  serfs 
of  feudal  ages.  No  degree  of  intensity  in  the  dynamic  agent,  no 
amount  of  skill  in  capturing  prey,  could  free  the  race  of  this  natural 
serfdom.  Only  through  the  exercise  of  the  telic  faculty  \x\to\\  the 
inanimate  world  through  ingenuity  and  invention  could  this  great 
step  be  taken.  The  importance  of  this  step  may  b<*  appreciated 
when  we  remember  that  it  rendered  indefinite  migration  possible, 
and  inauguratinl  the  stage  characteriztul  in  Cha])ter  X  as  the  stage 
of  social  differentiation.  It  was  in  fact  the  In^ginning  of  human 
society.  The  subsequent  steps  were  there  traced  and  we  need 
only  now  supply  the  telic  factor  at  ea<'h  sUige  in  order  l)etter  to 
grasp  the  sum  total  of  the  influences  at  work  in  ju'hieving  the 
results  descrilx»d.  This  factor  was  always  pres«»nt  and  it  increased 
in  force  more  rapidly  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  stages. 

We  are  concerned  here  with  material  indirection  only  as  a  phase  of 
the  genesis  of  mind.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  intuitive,  synthetic, 
and  eg<H*entric.  Throughout  the  earlier  stages  of  society  it  ilo\ibt- 
less  chiefly  remain€»d  so,  and  the  end  to  l>e  attaintnl  through  any 
ingenious  device  was  constantly  lx*fore  the  mind  of  the  inventor  to 
the  practical  exclusion  of  all  other  sentiments.  lUit  a  time  at 
length  arrivi'd  when  the  mental  exercise  involved  in  invention  lie- 
gan  to  eonstitute  a  satisfaction  of  its  own.  It  was  shown  in  Chaj*- 
ter  XV  that  the  disenvery  of  trutli  yi^Ms  a  satisfaction  that  can 
scarcely  l>e  compared  with  any  other     Nothing'  w:ls  there  said  of 
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invention,  but  it  is  dear  that  it  differg  psjchuliigi rally  fnim  tlu! 
discovery  of  truth  confiidered  aa  Uia  sinipio  working  over  of  the 
materials  already  in  the  mind  and  the  extraction  tiierefroiii  of  hi** 
truths  and  higher  generalizations.  The  inventor  is  dealing;  wilh 
material  objects  and  with  physical  forces  manif easting  Uiemadvei 
through  such  objects  Invention  takes  advant^e  of  the  pnmipk 
mentioned  in  Chapter  Y,  that  while  matter  can  be  neither  created 
nor  destroyed  nor  the  sum  total  of  its  activities  increased  or  dintin- 
ishedj  its  mcde  of  motion  may  be  varied  in  any  desired  way.  In- 
vention consists  then  essentially  in  varying  tli©  mode  of  motion  of 
matter,  But  as  this  may  be  done  at  will,  the  particular  way  in 
which  the  inventor  wiUa  to  vary  it  is  that  which  will  result  ui  ncuiie 
advantage,  primarily  to  the  invent<j»r^  hut  ultimately  to  mankitwt  to 
general.  The  inventive  power  consists  therefore  in  the  ability  U>  M 
gee  what  variations  in  the  mode  of  motion  of  the  material  objects  ' 
under  examination  will  I'esidt  in  advantage  to  man.  This  advio- 
tage  to  man  constitutes  utility,  and  therefore  what  the  inventar  is 
seeking  is  utility,  UtiJity  is  a  relatiouj  and  the  perception  of  n?l»* 
tiotis  is  one  of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  the  telic  faculty.  Bui 
utilities  are  higldy  coroplest  relations.  Invention  may  then  be  de- 
fined i3ts  the  perception  of  tttiUtien,  The  complete  oneness  of  ibtt 
whole  telic  faculty  from  simple  intuition  to  human  invention  is 
thus  clearly  brought  out, 

I  have  now  cursorily  passed  in  review  all  the  strictly  advanta- 
geous faculties  in  the  scientific  use  of  that  term,  and  I  think  it  can 
be  safely  said  that  not  one  of  them  has  ever  received  attention  in  any 
of  the  myriad  contributions  to  the  philosophy  of  mind.  Some  of  the 
names  have  been  used,  but  in  entirely  different  senses.  I  do  not  say 
that  passages  do  not  occur  here  and  there  in  the  literature  of  psy- 
chology tliat  hint  at  the  idea  of  a  true  natural  genesis  of  mind.  1 
have  collected  a  considerable  number  of  such,  but  none  of  them  are 
sufficiently  definite  to  make  sure  that  this  is  the  real  idea.  There 
are  probably  others  that  I  have  not  met  with.  It  seems  certain  that 
no  systematic  attempt  has  been  made  to  account  for  the  rational 
faculty  as  something  that  was  called  into  existence  and  developed 
according  to  the  general  laws  of  organic  evolution. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  XON-ADVAXTAGEOUS  FACULTIES 

What  has  been  called  "  the  mind  "  by  those  who  have  written  on 
it  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  non-advantageous  faculties  of  the 
human  intellect.  Not  being  advantageous  to  their  possessors  they 
could  not  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  advantage.  AVallace, 
who  indej)endently  discovered  the  principle  of  natural  selection,  ad- 
mits Uiis,  abandons  the  attempt,  and  has  recourse  to  the  doctrine  of 
spiritualism.  By  advantageous  is  of  course  meant  that  which  fits  a 
being  to  survive.  It  must  in  some  way  contribute  to  In^tter  nutri- 
tion^ to  physical  protection,  or  to  more  certiiin  prcjjiagation.  All  the 
faculties  considered  in  the  last  chapter  directly  and  conspicuously 
serve  the  first  two  of  these  ends,  and  it  was  seen  in  Chapter  XIV 
that  brain  became  at  length  a  secondary  sexual  character  and  thus 
contributed  to  the  phylogenetic  development  of  the  higher  animal 
types  and  of  man. 

Orioix  of  Gknits 

The  non-atlvantageous  faculties  may  all  be  included  under  the 
comprehensive  term  fjeninH,  taken  in  somewhat  the  s^une  sense  in 
which  Cialton  usi'S  it.  The  distinguishing  chanu'teristic  of  genius 
is  that  it  does  not  have  preservation  or  reproduction  for  its  end,  but 
isy  as  we  may  say,  an  end  in  its(>lf.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
devoid  of  motive,  for  if  it  were  it  would  Im»  incapable  of  producing 
action.  It  only  means  that  its  motive  is  not  an  ontogen»*tic  or  a 
phylogenetic  force,  but  is  a  SfK'iogenctic  fonu».  It  may  be  a  moral 
force,  and  it  is  to  some  extent  an  csthi»ti(^  force,  but  it  is  chiefly  an 
intelU*(*tual  force.  When  we  rea<'h  the  stage  of  genius  the  brain  has 
become  an  emotional  wnti*r,  and  as  we  s;iw  in  Chapter  XV,  the 
appetites,  wants,  Jind  feelings  of  the  iiitelleet  constitute  motives  of 
great  strength.  This  ahme  accounts  for  tin*  non-ad  van  ta^'cous  facul- 
ties in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner,  and  there  is  no  nc»ed  of  des- 
canting on  the  "  mystery  of  mind."  It  is  no  more  mysterious  than 
other  things.      Everything  in  nature  liecomes  unexplaiuable  if  we 
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trace  it  far  enough  back*     This  was  the  mHhod  of  Hie  old  pU 

losopliyi  but  it  becomes  a  sort  of "  fmV^  piizzk,"  aBd  is  eotir^lj  abui' 
doned  by  positive  science,  the  progress  o£  whieh  liaa  not  been  m  l]ie 
leaat  impecbd  by  abandoning  it»^ 

But  there  is  still  another  way  of  accounting  for  the  Dim-aiiTaa* 
tageous  faculties.  They  are  to  Ite  regarded  as  derivGlivef  and  is 
having  naturally  grown  out  of  the  advantageous  facultiea  This 
took  place  along  three  somewhat  different  lines*  Tb^  first  of  thmt 
lines  was  that  of  invention,  the  second  that  of  esthetic  ofeation^  ftad 
the  third  that  of  general  intellectual  exercise  or  p!uloMO|ihy.  Tlma 
may  be  treated  in  this  order. 

Inventive  (Jen* «^.  —  Invention  in  its  later  stages  becomes  sab|i^ 
tive  and  takes  the  form  of  genius.     As  remarked  in  the  last  eba|itor, 
the  perception  of  utilities^  at  first  simply  as  such,  It.,  as  mmm  ol 
attaining  personal  ends,  often  succeeding  ailmirablj  in  a^oomplisb- 
iug  this,  soon  began  to  constitute  an  independent  stiniuJtiiif  and  tba 
search  for  utilities  became  a  pleasunible  tMjcrupation.    This  dcrnhle  ^ 
motive  led  to  renewed  application  and  heighlitn<nl  zi^^l,  aitd  tl»«^  ^| 
arose  on  the  part  of  the  inventor  a  tendency  to  lose  sights  t^mpofartly  " 
at  least,  of  the  practical  end  and  to  yield  wholly  to  th©  spur  of  an- 
ticipated success  residing  in  his  own  mind.    When  indention  readMi 
this  stage  it  becomes  genius,  and  henceforth  it  exists  for  iU  own 
sake.     It  becomes  a  passion  and  is  pursued  often  at  a  sacrifice  of 
other  pleasures  and  satisfactions  and  even  of  positive  wants.     This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  many  of  the  greatest  inventors  have  been  in 
indigent  circumstances  and  almost  forgetful  of  their  personal  neces- 
itios.    It  is  the  same  motive  that  actuates  the  unsuccessful  inventor 
and  the  deluded  persons  who  vainly  strive  for  years,  or  it  may  be 
for  a  lifetime,  to  apply  a  false  principle,  such  as  "  perpetual  motion.*' 

In  modern  times  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  almost  profes- 
sional inventors  employed  for  the  most  part  by  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  who  are  thus  able  to  subsist  by  this  alone.  The 
fact  that  such  persons  can  always  be  found  and  that  they  have 
sufficient  inventive  ability  to  enable  such  establishments  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  and  vie  with  one  another  in  the  constant  pro- 
duction of  improved  appliances  of  all  kinds,  seems  to  prove  that  the 

1 1  dealt  at  consklerablc  length  on  this  aspect  in  an  address  entitled  :  "  Status  of 
the  Mind  Problem,"  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Anthropological  Soi'iety  *>'. 
Washington  on  April  8,  1803,  and  published  as  Special  Paper  No.  1,  of  theSH-iety 
Washington,  1894,  pp.  18,  8°. 
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iuventive  power  of  man  is  widely  diffused  and  capable  of  being 
*•  develoi>ed,"  i.e.,  stimulated  into  Jictivity  by  suitable  opportunity. 
The  surprising  thing  is  that  in  all  the  best  equipped  universities 
and  jolytechnie  institutes  there  seems  to  be  no  recognition  of  inven- 
tion as  a  discipline  apart  from  the  regular  professions  of  engineer- 
ing, surveying,  and  manufacture.  The  manual  training  schools  do, 
no  doubt,  encourage  originality  in  the  methods  of  work,  but  usually 
set  patterns  arti  closely  foUowtnl  and  there  is  little  play  afforded  for 
the  inventive  powers.  There  is  no  text-book,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
on  invention  in  general,  its  fundamental  principles  and  methods. 
It  would  seem  that  if  invention  could  bt?  recognized  as  a  science  or 
as  a  profession  and  thoroughly  taught  as  such,  the  i)erception  of 
utilities  would  be  much  more  general  among  the  educated  public, 
and  the  awkward  mechanical  conditions  under  which  society  labors 
would  be  greatly  improved.  When  wo  remember  how  vast  have 
been  the  results  that  have  In^en  achieved  through  invention  pursued 
in  a  purely  spontaneous  and  unsystematized  way,  we  naturally  won- 
der what  might  be  the  effect  of  its  reduction  to  scientific  method  and 
its  inculcation  through  systematic  courses  of  training  and  instruction. 

AVhatever  may  be  said  of  other  non-advantageous  faculties  it  is  at 
Irast  clear  that  inventive  genius  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  original 
egoistic  faculty  of  invention.  It  is  granted  that  no  one  would  have 
ever  designed  an  implem<»nt  if  it  had  not  lx»en  seen  that  such  im[)le- 
ment  would  serve  some  oth«»r  purixjse  than  the  mere  pleasure  of 
designing  it;  but  the  inventor,  having  designed  one  implement  and 
found  it  to  serve  its  puriKJse,  takes  a  new  interest  in  the  second,  and 
still  more  in  the  third,  until  at  last  his  interest  in  the  mere  design- 
ing comes  to  prevail  over  his  interest  in  its  ]»uriK)se.  A  sufficient 
pr(»niiiienci»  in  this  sf*condiirv  interest  constitutes  inventive  genius. 

(^ntifin*  0*'nhi.H.  —  Althouj:h  esthetic  art  is  one  of  thr  l)est  n'cog- 
nizi'd  fields  for  the  display  of  giMiius,  it  is  jMMliaps  nion»  difficult  to 
account  for  creativt*  than  for  inventive  genius,  but  it  has  lK»en  s<*en 
that  the  estlietic  faculty  rea<-lies  far  back  into  the  animal  wt»rld. 
hy  this  is  meant  a  certain  pleasure  in  tin?  sii^ht,  souihK  <»r  even  the 
*•  feel '' of  certain  things.  Things  that  yield  such  pl»-asure  are.  to 
those  who  exjM*rience  the  pleasure,  beautiful.  In  animals  no  higher 
stagp  is  reached  than  that  of  ai)preciating  l»eauty  when  it  presents 
itself  to  their  fai-ulties,  but  man  at  a  very  early  stage  ac(piired  the 
faculty  at  least  of  >ubj»*i-tive  <-reation.  as  iniagination  may  Xre  called. 
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and  of  enjoying  such  subjective  creations.  The  next  step  was  |o 
put  together  objects  and  parts  of  objects  that  iniaginatian  fihowiMl  to 
be  beautiful  aud  thus  to  forms  ideala,  i\e.,  repfea€iita4ioikS  ckl  tliuip 
that  did  not  exist,  but  of  which  only  the  parte  i^  demeiila  had 
objective  reality.  Such  ideals  are  creation^  and  their  prodnetlou 
constitutes  creative  genius, 

I  am  unable  to  see  why  this  is  not  a  natural  process.  It  b  Unit 
that  the  interest  subserved  is  not  one  of  the  primary  want«  of  ^xbt 
ence.  It  is^  however,  a  want,  and  a  somewhat  imperative  ooit  vrm 
with  primitive  man*  The  religious  sentiment>  so  universal  id  «mIj 
man,  was  favoi^ble  to  the  development  of  ct^ative  art.  *^Ecd«n- 
astical  institutions/^  In  Spencer's  broad  sense^  gavt*  rise  to  a  dejuAUd 
for  temples,  decorations,  and  a  variety  of  art  priiiluctSs  which  niigUt 
have  given  an  egoistic  bent  to  creative  ait,  Theit^  would  Uien  lm% 
certain  utility  in  creative  products  and  they  woidd  be  in  the  woe 
position  as  early  inventive  products.  The  irarmition  (rain  the 
objective  to  the  subjective  here  ia  as  easy  as  tht^rc,  and  art  is  much 
better  recognized  as  a  passion  than  invention.  It  becomes^  as  its 
whole  history  attests,  a  oonsuniiug  passion,  and  its  develapmeut 
from  this  point  on  follows  as  a  matter  of  courste,  Tlie  ouly  dilBcuUy 
is  to  account  for  its  origin,  and  this,  1  think,  has  l>t-*>ii  dcini^ 

Philosophic  Oenius.  —  We  come  now  to  the  fatuilty  par  tJCoeBmm 
that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  students  of  mind.  The 
inventive  faculty  has  been  practically  overlooked  and  the  creative 
faculty  has  been  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  the  faculty  or 
power  of  "  abstract  reasoning,"  as  it  is  called,  this  is  the  great,  the 
worthy,  the  noble  attribute  that  exalts  man  above  all  nature  and 
renders  him  divine.  "  On  earth  there  is  nothing  great  but  man,  in 
man  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind."  * 

1  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  very  fond  of  this  aphorism  and  placed  it  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  all  the  volumes  of  his  lectures  on  metaphysics  and  lof^ic  and  also  on  that  of 
Reid's  works  in  the  edition  edited  by  him.  It  is  therefore  commonly  credited  to  hira. 
Kut  he  di<l  not  himself  claim  this  credit,  and  in  his  second  lecture  on  metaphy8i<-« 
(see  the  edition  of  Maiisel  and  Veltch,  Eklinburgh  and  London,  1859,  p.  24)  he  rejieats 
it  and  attributes  it  to  "  an  ant-ient  philosopher."  The  editors  here  explain  in  a  fi^^t- 
iiote  that  the  "ancient  philosopher"  was  Phavorinus,  and  that  the  phrase  is  quoted 
from  him  by  .Joannes  Picus  Mirandula  in  his  treatise,  **  In  Astrolojpam,"  Book  III, 
Basil,  p.  .'ir>l.  This  treatise  is  contained  in  the  "Opera  Omnia  loannis  Pici  Miran- 
dube,"  Bjisilere,  1557,  and  I  find  the  passage  in  Lib.  Ill,  but  on  p.  519,  not  351.  Tb« 
Latin  text  runs:  *'  Nihil  magnum  in  terra  pra?ter  hominem,  nihil  magnum  in  horoine 
pnetor  nn'iitom  &  auimum."  I  learn  that  there  is  an  earlier  edition  — Venice,  14'.**— 
in  which  the  passage  also  occurs. 
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I  have  not  hesitated  to  admit  that  these  faculties  are  non-advan 
tageous,  and,  as  developed  faculties,  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the 
principle  of  natural  selection.  In  so  far  I  am  in  accord  with  Dr. 
Alfred  Russel  AVallace  who  carefully  set  forth  the  main  considera- 
tions as  far  back  as  1870.  Among  such  faculties  he  enumerates  "  the 
capacity  to  form  ideal  conceptions  of  space  and  time,  of  eternity  and 
infinity — the  capiwdty  for  intense  artistic  feelings  of  pleasure  in  form, 
color,  and  com|K>8ition  —  and  for  those  alwtract  notions  of  form  and 
numljer  which  render  geometry  and  arithmetic  i>ossible."  And  he  adds : 

How  were  all  or  any  of  thene  faculties  first  developed,  when  they  could 
have  lieeu  of  no  pomible  iLse  to  man  in  his  early  stages  of  barbarism  ?  How 
could  ''natural  selection/*  or  survival  of  the  fittest  in  tht'  strug^^le  for  exist- 
ence, at  all  favor  the  development  of  mental  jKjwers  so  entirely  n*moved 
from  the  material  necessities  of  savage  men,  and  which  even  now,  with  our 
conii>aratively  high  civilization,  are,  in  their  farthest  developments,  in 
advance  of  the  age,  and  appear  to  have  relation  rather  to  the  future  of  the 
race  than  to  its  actual  status?  ^ 

In  the  last  cha[)ter  of  his  "  Darwinism  "  he  returns  to  this  subject 
and  discusses  the  origin  of  the  mathematical,  musical,  and  artistic 
faculties,  and  says  that  it  is  imi>os.sible  to  trace  any  connection 
betwet*n  their  possession  and  survival  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
because,  as  he  says : 

Tlie  law  of  natural  selection  or  the  survival  (»f  the  fittest  is  as  its  name 
implies,  a  rigid  law,  which  acts  by  the  life  or  death  of  the  individuals  hul>- 
iiiitte^l  to  its  action.  From  its  very  natun*  it  can  act  only  on  useful  and 
hurtful  characteristics,  eliminating  the  latter  an<l  ki'epiiif^  up  the  former  to 
a  fairly  general  level  of  efficiency.  Hence  it  n#*c«*ssarily  follows  that  the 
characters  develo|ie<l  by  its  means  will  lie  present  in  all  the  individuals  of 
a  sppcies,  and,  though  varying,  will  not  vary  very  widely  from  a  common 
standard.^ 

This  is  a  clear  statement,  and  I  fully  agree  with  its  author  that 
not  only  the  faculties  he  enumerates  but  many  others,  some  of 
which  remain  to  l)e  mentioned,  are  n<m-advantageous  in  this  sense, 
and  cannot  be  account«il  for  on  the  principle  of  natural  wlecticm. 
But  I  insist  that  the  original  telic  faculty  in  all  its  primary  as|»ects 
as  set  forth  in  the  last  chapter,  answers  to  all  the  counts  in  the 
above  indictment,  and  not  only  might  have  l)een,  but  actually  were 

>  "  Ton trihnt ions  to  the  TliiHiry  of  Nataml  Sele<>tion."  a  s<'rieH  of  EsiHiyi,  by 
Alfml  RiiMrl  Wallace.  I^ondon,  Maniiillan  aii<l  To..  1H70.  pp.  :i'il-.'iV2. 

*  "  Ihirwinisin.    An  Kx|Mmition  of  tbe  Tliirory  of  Nataral  Selection  with  soma  tif 
\f  Aptilk-atlons."  by  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  London.  1M89,  p.  4m. 
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:  ^-'i-er^'UJi-i  the  phy>k>!ocioal  conditions  which  render  the 
1  .'•— ' : --^ri'.a.?  p^>^ble.  bat  it  is  renr  probable  that  the  cross- 
-r:  :j^1  ii>>:>i:ioa>  of  the  parents  plays  a  great  part  in  it.  .  .  . 
j.:::iL  f  tolects  frv-juently  found  in  one  individual,  and  the 
a;7-^rj.:.>r  f  H^cr^ect  r>rmarkable  talents  in  the  various  branches  of 
.  L-  j.:.i  :Lr  -a:i:e  r'Arj^ily.  in«licate  that  talents  are  only  special  combinations 
o:  .:>r.-:..:n  hi^h'.T  .i-vrloped  mental  dispositions  which  are  found  in  every 
bra:  ..  Many  painters  have  been  admirable  musicians,  and  we  very  fre- 
Qi-ir.W  ni.  i  z^jih  zhrr<e  talents  developed  to  a  slighter  extent  in  a  single 
iniiri  iual.  In  the  Feuerl»ach  family  we  find  a  distinguished  jurist,  a 
reriiLirkui'l?  pLilosopher.  and  a  highly  talente*!  artist;  and  among  the 
^I-^iid  1--  .hn-  a  philosi^pher  as  well  as  a  musician.  .  .  .  From  all  these 
exarn[vlf^s  I  wi^h  to  show  that,  in  my  opinion,  talents  do  not  appear  to 
def^end  upon  the  improvement  of  any  special  mental  quality  by  continued 
practice,  but  they  are  the  expression,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  bye-prod'act, 
of  the  human  mind,  which  is  so  highly  developed  in  all  directions.* 

i  "  Essays  upon  Heredity  and  Kindred  Biological  Problems/*  by  August  Weismann- 
Authorised  translation  edited  by  Edward  B.  Poulton,  Selmar  ScbonUnd,  and  -\rthor 
E.  Shipley,  Oxford,  1889,  pp.  96-98. 
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To  most  of  this  I  heartily  assent,  and  although  I  have  omitii'd 
a  number  of  his  illustrations,  there  arc  others  that  he  does  not  give 
which  would  sustain  his  i)osition  quite  as  well ;  for  example  the 
brothers  Humlwhlt,  one  the  man  of  all  science,  the  other  a  great 
philologist.  I  l)elieve  that  this  illustrates  an  im|)ortiint  law,  which 
might  be  called  the  law  of  mutual  repulsion  in  t^ilented  families, 
the  very  fact  that  one  brother  takes  one  <lirection  being  the  reason 
why  the  rest  take  other  directions,  and  the  **  black  sheep ''  who 
does  nothing  may  be  due  to  the  same  ])rinciple  and  not  to  any 
lack  of  ability.  Hut  Weismann  brings  forward  these  facts  in  suj)- 
port  of  a  false  proposition  which  they  do  not  sustain,  viz.,  that  the 
exercise  of  tliese  faculties  has  no  influence  on  their  development. 

It  is  usually  considered  that  the  origin  ami  variation  of  instincts  are  al^^o 
dei^endtMit  on  the  oxen-ise  of  certain  grou[>s  of  niusch»s  and  nerves  during  a 
dngle  lifetime;  and  that  the  gradual  improvement  which  is  thus  caused  hy 
practice,  is  accumulated  t>y  herwiitary  traitsniission.  I  lH.*li»*ve  that  this  Is 
an  entirely  erroneous  view,  and  I  hoM  that  all  instinct  Ls  entirely  due  t<i  the 
operation  of  natural  wlrction,  and  has  its  foundation,  not  uyHnx  inherited 
ex|i»Ti«*nceH,  hut  uiH»n  the  variations  of  thejjfrni.  ...  In  my  opinion  there 
is  absolutely  no  trustworthy  proof  that  talents  have  l»een  improved  by  their 
exercise  through  the  counH»  of  a  long  »<?ries  of  generations.* 

Mr.  8i)encer  in  his  **  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution '' and  in  his 
several  answers  and  rejoinders  to  \Veismann\s  subsccpient  articles 
and  a<ldresses  has  sufliciently  answered  this  i»oint,  and  we  may  be 
Bfiannl  from  entering  into  the  endless  and  hoindess  discussion  of  the 
question  of  the  transmission  of  ac(piire<l  characters.'  It  only  nee<ls 
to  Ik*  ]K>inted  out  that  his  argument  is  a  rt'durtio  ad  absunluniy 
because  he  has  just  said  that  these  fa<*ulties  cannot  Ih»  due  to  natural 
8ele<'tion.  If  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  natural  sele<'tion  and  are 
not  the  result  of  exercising  the  parts  of  brain  that  cause  them,  then 
they  are  inexplicabh*  from  any  [K)int  (►f  view  that  Weismann  has 
prefWMite<l.  Of  course  there  remains  the  mutaticm  theory  of  d(*  Vries, 
but  Weismann  had  not  then  heard  of  that.  That  theory  is  the  same 
that  I  have  calle<l  *•  innovation '' and  **  fortuitous  variation."     This 

» Ai</.,  pp.  *n,  u'^  '•». 

*  .^Imiilil  niiy  ran*  lo  know  my  own  notions  on  thin  .|uostion  tht-y  will  timl  thoni  in 
the  foUowiuK  i»a|>«T%:  '*  N«»o-I>arwln!sm  and  N«»o-Uiniarkism."  Anriu.il  Atlilress  of 
ihm  Prt*sidi*nt  of  the  liinloKiral  Society  of  Wa«»hini;ton.  d«'liM»ro«I  .lainiAry  'Jl,  IMIM, 
Proct^din^B  of  thf  Hi'tl"f/iral  Soci^tf/  o/  W*i%hintftnu,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  11-71;  **  Tlie 
Trmn<«nii.*uiion  of  Ciiltun»,"  Thf  /'.»rMni,  Vol.  XI.  May.  1K*»1.  pp.  .'Ul»-:ir.»:  **  W«*isniann's 
CoDceasioiis/'  Popular  Sri^ncf  Mimthty,  Vol.  XLV,  June,  ism,  pp.  175-1H4. 


rr  cxpistas  iboit  rteps,  b«xt  it  cui  stsireelj  e^ilaiB  GmlOeos, 


:3i6Wtins»  aod  aUkm^svf^  Tbat  taleatB  &rd  so  mreij  perpstoatol 
Bf  genwDtkna  Weismftnn  hms  Ititiiself  explaitted  thruo)^ 
,  bat  GaHoB  ^aa  nuuie  m  bennfi  effort  to  show  ttuit  f^nioi 
fei  beivditajy,  potunixiA  to  th&  eootrajj  mjiirztlisfUiidmg.  Tbd  fa<t 
%  tlaft  all  taknt,  a^bOxtWt  and  supeiiofitj  ol  everr  kuid  bftT«  lioes 
'acqidred^  lif  «aai«body  bj  exerasiog  tbe  appropriate  fa 
htt  mbcml  half  <]f  1^  gain  it  ttinaUy  loit  hj  tli«  first  cfnaSt ' 
vmim  tha  ^wm  of  nnitiml  ad^etioa  (oaqiAedcffmt  explained  in  €lii{^^ 
ter  XIT,  jtHiis  tbe  petacKB  of  m  ipedal  taloil  ta  another  in  wkieh  it 
is  totally  Tantiii^,  to  pi«Tait  oiie*«idedii«8a  iti  tbe  raoe  Btit  Ui<e 
pnaetpto  of  «!«£■»  eatiwa  lt>  the  lestnie,  and  the  special  titl4;iit  of 
aone  mm  cir  Um  rfiDote  anceslor  is  added  to  the  sama  tali^nt  b 
a  parang  so  thai  the  effect  apptwa  to  be  sodden  and  tmcaosed*  Tlit 
galas  ar«  th^efiEQ  not  whoUj  lest;  perhaps  scarcely  aojtluof 
giiiied  b  erer  lost  There  is  a  certatti  ctunalatiTe  ^ffe^t  in  the  long 
ran,  alduvogh,  fofr  the  reasaas  stated,  it  appears  to  be  »|ias;tiiodse 
)loQt  of  the  cases  of  towering  genius  are  probably  to  be  aienhed  to 
this  9pe«*ial  eoocentimtioti  in  some  particular  deacendant  of  titi! 
aeram  [dated  qoalitjes  of  a  long  Hue  of  aneegtors. 

Th#  defenders  of  Dat^rml  seleeti<m  hare  greatlj  rt*tanled  ita  iini* 
¥ersat  aoeeptance  by  claiming  too  misch  for  it.  The  ''  Keo-Daririn* 
ians**  in  particular*  V'V  Tij-iiAn'TUT  <^r  l'ii:>TiH]ttii7  tTu-*  j^rn-in'T^ivM 
principle  of  exercise  and  the  Darwinian  principle  of  sexual  selec- 
tion, have  forfeited  their  claim  to  be  called  Darwinians  at  all.  The 
neglect  of  the  factor  of  fortuitous  variation,  also  recognized  by  Dar- 
win, still  further  narrows  the  field  and  causes  natural  selection  to 
be  questioned  by  the  skeptical.  And  now  I  shall  propose  another 
limitation  to  natural  selection  which,  so  far  as  I  now  remember,  has 
thus  far  been  overlooked,  but  which,  it  seems  to  me,  needs  only  to 
l3e  stated  to  be  accepted  by  all  unbiased  minds.  I  will  formulate  it 
in  two  propositions :  — 

1.  Xo  organic  or  social  structure  can  oHginate  unless  it  is  ad- 
vantageous, or  at  least  not  di'^advantageous. 

2.  Having  originated,  any  structure  may  t^ary  in  a  non-advan- 
tageous direction,  but  not  greatly  in  a  disadvantageous  one. 

An  intellectual  quality,  talent,  or  faculty  is  a  psychic  structure 
based  upon  an  organic  structure  of  the  brain.  It  must  be  advan- 
tageo'is  at  the  start  and  common  to  all  the  members  of  a  species  to 
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insure  its  original  creation.  Such  were  all  the  advantageous  intel- 
lectual faculties  whose  biologic  origin  was  treated  in  the  last  chap- 
ter. But  once  in  existence,  any  and  all  of  these  faculties  may  vary 
in  any  given  direction  and  grow  into  wholly  non-advantageous 
faculties,  provided  they  do  not  become  positively  disadvantageous 
in  the  S4*use  of  endangering  the  existence  of  the  race.  I  thus 
account  for  the  non-advantageous  intellectual  faculties  now  under 
discussion.  Just  how  and  why  they  thus  varied  has  already  been 
shown. 

We  are  not  without  analogies  among  organic  structures  and  they 
are  also  found  among  social  structures.  Of  the  former  the  more 
extravagant  secondary  sexual  characters,  such  as  the  antlers  of  an 
elk  which  so  greatly  imi)ede  his  movement  through  the  dense  forest, 
are  among  the  best  exiunples.  But  we  only  need  to  look  for  them 
to  find  them  everywhere.  The  idea  that  everything  organic  must 
necessarily  l)e  useful  in  the  struggle  for  existence  is  one  of  those 
extremes  to  which  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection  at  first  led 
naturalists,  ami  whi<'h  has  had  to  be  coml)ated  with  a  large  amount 
of  evidence.  It  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  exploded  now,  though  still 
defende<l  by  some.  But  a  mere  glance  at  the  organic  world  as 
a  whole  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  precise  forms  it  presents  are 
largely  indifferent.  Almost  any  other  form  would  have  done  about 
as  well  in  most  cast's,  and  the  actual  forms  are  practically  fortuitous. 
I  showed  this  for  the  genus  Eupatorium  (see  supra j  p.  241 ),  a  very 
simple  case  but  specially  appropriate  and  instructive.  The  different 
forms,  which  constitute  the  several  sjjecies,  doubtless  resulted  from 
fortuitous  variation  or  "  mutation."  There  was  no  reason  why  such 
forms  should  not  exist.  The  variations,  though  non-a<lvantageous, 
were  not  c/i«idvantageous,  and  there  was  therefore  nothing  to  pre- 
vent them  from  taking  place.  Any  genus  of  plants  or  animals 
would  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Among  soc*ial  stnK'tures  the  best  examples  of  this  law  are  to  be 
found  among  religions.  Religion  must  have  lieen  primarily  an 
advantageous  social  structure,  otherwise  it  could  not  have  come  into 
existence.  I  have  i>ointed  out  in  what  religi<»n  ess^Mitially  consists 
as  such  an  advantiigeous  social  structure.  The  existence  of  the 
human  race  set^ms  at  a  certain  stage  to  have  de]>ended  u|)on  the 
group  sentiment  of  safety  and  the  means  of  enforcing  it  against 
the  wayward  tendencies  of  a  nipidly  developing  egoistic  intellect. 
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[  to  thm  iat«U«etqftl  teoltii^  w«  trnd  the  same  to  h&it 
hetm  tron.  Hi»  f«li«f  &iiBt  phjsieal  want  mhioli  the  srsiem  of 
«:%£$«  mzui  die  fomiMicia  of  m  kisniB  class,  bnUi  j§aiieniotal  mi 
ibe  cari  J  metasoetil  peeiod»  iHbrded,  sec  fim  t 

rflC  ifllritoctiBl  floeixr  ^^^^  ejqiesded  in  tke  itniisie 
lor  exiMteuotf  mad  it  tocilt  m  vmrie^  of  direetiaD&.  It  was  shown  b 
Cliiitiii-  Y  thsJl  die  grovtii  foroi^  or  pniBar}*  balkmism  of  aatmt, 
po&lMft  otit  in  all  oonoetnbls  direettous^  as  fmtii  the  oeiitar  of  i 
sphere.  It  nmf  be  added  tliat  tha  mtelleetaai  iiapulse  doca  tbi 
same,  and  unless  it  meets  with  insuperable  obeto^les  it  will  ctimfafs 
CTeiy  field  ol  nature.  Its  own  mnate  interest  eotistitutes  its  abtm- 
dant  motive  power.  The  exercise  of  the  intellectaal  faculties  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  during  countless  ages  had  developed  them  to 
a  very  high  degree,  and,  according  to  Weismann's  theory  above 
quoted,  if  the  volume  is  present,  the  direction  the  impulse  will  take 
depends  on  circumstances.  Freed  now  from  egoistic  exercise,  this 
accumidated  intellectual  capital  is  liberally  invested  in  disinte^ 
ested,  or  non-advantageous  projects.  It  is  no  longer  held  by  the 
principle  of  advantage  to  any  fixed  course,  and  it  goes  off  on  strange 
lines  and  does  unheard-of  things.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  erratic 
variations  in  color  that  animals  and  birds  undergo  in  domestication. 
In  the  wild  state  the  color  is  definitely  fixed  for  each  species.  Pro- 
tective imitation,  sexual  selection,  and  a  variety  of  influences  hare 
finally  combined  to  give  each  species  its  fixed  color  within  certain 
limits  of  variation,  which  are  also  fixed.  But  no  sooner  is  the 
bird  or  animal  fully  domesticated,  so  that  all  these  influences 
are  removed,  than  it  begins  to  take  on  different  colors.  Birds 
l)ecome   pied  and  animals  striped  and  spotted.     Doubtless  these 
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variations  are  aDcestral  and  atavistic,  but  they  ooiild  not  ap]>ear  in 
the  wild  state.  Neither  can  this  be  explained  by  the  mixing  of 
breeds,  for  it  is  true  of  the  turkey,  which  has  no  other  wild  species 
or  variety  with  which  it  could  be  crossed  under  domestication. 

There  is  another  and  very  different  comparison  that  might  be 
made.  The  conditions  of  existence  in  human  society^  even  in  what 
we  call  advanced  societies,  (*.lo6ely  resemble  those  which  nature  pre- 
sents in  wiltl  animals.  ^len  are  rcstrictt^l  to  certain  kinds  of  action 
tLat  are  practically  fixed,  like  the  colors  <»f  animal  species.  Any 
one  who  does  anything  that  does  not  come  within  the  scoi>e  of  these 
prescribe<l  forms  of  action  is  not  considered  sane,  although  the  act 
may  be  entin'ly  harmless.  All  the  permissible  acts  are  what  are 
called  **  practi<ial."  They  tend  in  one  form  or  another  to  preserve 
existence.  No  matter  how  wealthy  a  man  may  l>e,  if  he  does  any- 
thing that  dot's  not  tend  to  acquiring  more  wealth,  he  is  8us|>ected 
of  l>ecoming  unbalanced  in  his  mind.  This  social  tyranny  is  more 
marked  in  rural  and  ba<:kwanl  districts  and  is  slightly  relieved  in 
cities,  and  csiK^cially  in  e<lucational  cent4»rs,  watering  places,  and 
health  and  pleasure  resorts,  but  it  is  nowhere  entirely  absent.  One 
cannot  do  anything  which  promis<^s  no  gain,  is  not  connected  with 
some  fashionable  game  or  practice,  and  differs  markedly  from  what 
a  considerable  number  habitually  do,  without  being  set  down  at 
least  as  a  '*  crank,*'  if  not  as  a  suspicious  charucter  or  insane 
person.* 

Now  the  real  ^lite  of  miuikind,  not  the  wealthy  nor  the  influential, 
but  those  who  use  their  rt^ason  most  imd  who  pos8«*ss  the  largest 
stock  of  lK>th  knowledge  and  ideas,  will  not  slavishly  follow  the 
heni,  but  are  erratic  and  do  just  such  things  as  lead  the  mass  of 
mankind  to  l(X)k  u|Km  them  with  suspicion.  They  rise  al>ove  both 
gain  and  f;ishion,  and  j)er8istently  violate  the  co<le  of  s<K'ial  action 

>  In  Wa««hin;rt<»n  the  warm  weather  often  holds  on  thronsh  (>itol>er  ami  into 
X«»Yember.  th»*  thenn«»n»eter  often  reaohint:  ho^or  kV  Fahr.  ifnre  in  Mirh  a  Hea>on  I 
■tartiHl  out  f«»r  a  ramble  in  (lie  early  days  of  Noveml>«-r.  and  with  a  virw  to  c«»ni- 
f«»rt  I  diiniKNl  thf  Mr;i\%  hat  that  I  had  worn  all  Huiiiin»«r.  TIh-h'  wa^  nothing  in  th*» 
weath««r  to  o|i|n.s«*  mi.Ii  a  i  •  r«  •<•«•**«  |  in;;,  as  It  was  a  viry  warm  day.  A-*  I  pa-MHl  alomr 
Uu*  rtreetM  I  miou  iiotii-c<l  that  I  waH  attraetint:  att4'ntion.  Mm  and  woin<*n  ItHiktil 
at  nie  aJ»  inui-h  an  to  K:iy.  "  You  an*  out  of  fashion  "  ;  "  riii-rf  !:••«'•*  a  «rank."  Hut  th«- 
bo>ii,  who,  like  Kiva^«'*«.  are  mueh  more  lM>und  by  <Mn\ention  than  »{r'»wn  |»ei.|df. 
m(»ckr«l  tne  oiwnly.  cryin;^  out  :  *'  Wliat  are  you  doin>;  with  that  Mraw  hat  ?  Thii 
ain't  Hummer  :  thi-.  i**  Novemlwr."  ete.  Thia  rxaniide  shows  how  eoniplrtely  Inde- 
pendent  tbia  social  rtx-rciun  Ik  of  all  ci»n»id«*rationH  uf  utility  and  of  all  intrinr*ic 
reaaonablenesa  j^rowln;;  out  uf  the  nature  of  thini^H. 
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aod  rul^  of  propriety.  This  typifi^a  the  etoflncipatad  inleUed 
everywhere,  anct  although  the  leinnr^  class  waa  a  raling  okas  tad 
uot  under  the  influence  of  the  re&t  of  mankind^  still  it  fiioml  itself 
emantapated  from  all  forms  of  reetraiut,  aiid  thoa«  members,  mlwBjri 
of  course  relatively  few  io  uumber,  who  took  pkasure  in  tutnUeitit^ 
exercise  could  freely  follow  the  lines  of  lea.st  reKi^Utuec^  and  givalcst 
attraction,  and  could  follow  these  lines  fully  out  to  tht*ir  eske^i 
logical  conclusions,  fl 

Piiilosophy  began  as  speculation*  Facts  or  sitppciad  CftdJ  m 
courso  lay  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Perceptions,  eoaceplitjos,  and  idias 
werft  in  the  minds  of  thoie  early  spet^ulators,  but  tidy  irare  liitle 
controlled,  and  imagination  was  scarcely  differentiated  from  obserffr 
tion.  Although  thought  took  many  directionsj  often  wild  and  faa» 
tastic,  the  body  of  pritnitiye  speculation  was  confined  to  two  grett 
fields,  which  may  be  called  r«S|iectively  comnoltMj^  aiid  nookiff. 
Neither  of  these  can  probably  he  said  to  have  hrwl  priority  av«r  tim 
other,  but  certainly  tlie  phenomena  of  mind  claimtKl  tltrj  altentkni  at^ 
man  as  early  as  did  those  of  the  eitenial  world/ 

This  extremely  early  study  of  mind  is  a  sort  of  anthro|Kil 
Just  as  primitive  men  understood  life  because  they  possesaed  ^i 
ascribed  all  movement  to  living  beings  like  themselves,  an  the  fifit 
thinkers  understood  mind  because  they  possessed  it,  and  not  only 
projected  their  own  intelligence  into  all  nature,  but  proceeded  to 
speculate  upon  mind  before  they  did  upon  matter.  This  form  of 
speculation  was  practically  sterile,  but  it  was  fascinating,  and  had 
the  subjective  advantage  of  cultivating  and  refining  the  thinking 
powers  in  a  way  that  nothing  else  could  do.  Philosophers  never 
abandoned  this  field  and  are  still  tilling  it,  almost  as  fruitlessly  as  at 
first.  It  never  yielded  any  valuable  results  until  it  was  cross  fertil- 
ized by  the  germs  of  objective  science  and  metaphysics  was  trans- 
formed into  psychology.  Nevertheless  an  enormous  amount  of 
sublimated  intellectual  energy  has  been  expended  on  mind,  and 
only  extreme  Weismannians  will  deny  that  mind  has  been  thereby 
exalted. 

The  study  of  the  Cosmos,  on  the  other  hand,  which  must  have 

^  Professor  Breasted  thinks  that  the  word  **  heart "  in  the  inscription  on  the  stooe 
taken  from  the  temple  of  Ptah  at  Memphis,  signifies  mtncf,  and  the  context,  so  far  as 
he  was  able  to  decipher  it,  seems  to  bear  out  this  interpretation.  He  refers  the  in- 
scription to  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  or  about  the  sixteenth  century  before  Christ. 
See  his  article  in  the  Monist  for  April,  1902,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  321-^326. 
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begun  at  about  the  same  time,  was  fertile  from  the  start,  and  all  that 
we  know  of  the  universe,  including  mind,  has  resulted  from  it.  This 
is  why  it  is  beginning  to  be  seen  that  the  true  Greek  philosophers 
were  not  Socrates  and  Plato,  but  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  and  espe- 
cially their  talented  contemporaries  and  followers,  Anaximander, 
Anaximenes,  Heraclitus,  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  and  Democritus. 
These  may  all  be  callwl  cosmologists,  although  their  theories  difTered 
greatly,  and  some  of  them  combined  the  study  of  mind  with  that  of 
nature.  The  form  of  speculation  that  seems  to  lie  between  thought 
and  things  and  bind  them  together  is  mathematics,  or  as  the  (Jreeks 
chiefly  understood  it,  geometry.  This  prescMited  a  peculiarly  at- 
tractive field,  since  it  was  free  from  the  encumbrance  of  concrete 
objects,  and  dealt  with  relations,  or,  j popularly  sjwaking,  abstract 
ideas.  Geometry  was  taught  by  Thales  and  Pythagoras  and  it  was 
a  favorite  study  of  Plato.  It  harmonized  well  with  si>e<?ulatioiis 
about  mind,  but  it  proved  fruitful  of  results,  and  at  the  hands  of 
Euclid  it  has  come  to  constitute  the  basis  of  all  knowledge  of  quan- 
tity. The  various  forms  of  calculus,  as  also  our  (convenient  "  Arabic  " 
notation,  were  proliably  excogitated  from  the  brains  of  Hrahminic 
priests  contemjiorary  with  or  earlier  than  the  Greek  ])liilo.HOphers 
named. 

At  that  date,  when  so  little  was  known  of  the  concrete  facts  of 
nature,  mathematical  study  and  abstract  siMK'ulation  were  more 
profitable  tlian  reasoning  alK)ut  mat<»rial  facts,  lH»cause  all  theories 
of  the  universe  that  could  \ie  formed  from  such  im[>erfect  data  must 
be  extremely  vaj^ue  and  largely  fals*\  Yet  when  we  reme!nl)er  that 
not  only  the  true  nature  of  the  solar  system,  but  also  the  atomic 
theory  of  chemistry  and  the  d(x;trine  of  evolution,  were  all  forrau- 
late<l  by  the  (J reek  ctismologists  so  that  they  can  be  rea<lily  recog- 
nized by  mo<lern  science,  we  are  in  |K>sition  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  |)ower  of  the  thinking  fa^'ulty  to  comprehend  nature.  These 
conclusions  wen*  reache*!  not  by  '*abstnict  reasoning,"  but  by  tjen- 
eralizaiion.  With  any  considerable  numl)er  of  concrete  facts  to 
reastm  fnmi,  ^enenilizati<m  is  a  far  mon*  imiM)rtant  j)rocess  than 
al>stnu*tion.  It  lea<ls  to  truth  in  the  proj^er  sense.  i.#»,,  the  relation 
of  agreement  or  disagn»ement  of  conceptions,  ide:m,  and  grou[>s  or 
clusters  of  these.  It  classifies  phenomena  and  ccnmlinates  facts, 
phenomena  and  ideas,  establishing  comprehensive  laws.  This  is 
true  philosophy,  and  so  long  as  error  can  l)e  avoided  every  exercise 
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of  miiKL  in  itii^  direction  iBcresiaes  man's  aoquaintaiioD  with  im 
eariv*mmevt  ami  with  the  worid  at  large. 

En-or  is  of  ooiine  primarily  due  ta  JDSiifiicieDt  knowl^dgef  bat  ui 
even  maiB  |miUfio  source  of  error  hats  m  ^t  been  supplied  bj  filae 
OQiinogonics.  In  one  aen.se  these  fai.%  eoemogonios  t&my  be  m^^rdisd 
MB  the  eiccogi  tab  litis  of  the  human  mind,  but  th^y  h^ta  mit  nwailf 
been  the  work  of  j>hiloso[^her3  striving  to  explain  the  noh 
Tbejr  hav«  been  invented  by  the  priesthood  in  supjioit  of  the  i 
astieal  power  aa  a  means  of  more  eagil)*and  effectively  enfori-iBg  tlw 
group  Hentlnient  of  race  safety  iind  checking  \ra}  ward  tendvuMi 
In  short  the  false  cosoiogooies  that  have  most  iti:ipeded  the  prugfia 
of  truth  have  formed  an  intc^^al  part  <»f  the  various  rehgioas  »jrfr 
terns  of  the  world.  Thws  they  effuctuaily  prevented  the  geoml 
acceptance  of  all  except  the  matlieumticai  truth  arrived  at  tiy  tk« 
Greek  philosophers,  and  when  after  ueurly  two  thoattaiid  years  Hmm 
truths  were  rediscovered  and  scientifically  deiuoimtratcNl;  thi'^d  hhM 
cosoiogoniea  reacted  powerfully  against  their  propfigatiun  and  geaenl 
acceptance, 

But  observation  as  well  as  speculation  has  always  gone  on-  Many 
minds  are  not  specially  constituted  for  abstraction  and  general LzatiDii, 
but  take  pleasure  in  observation,  and  when  freed  from  want  and  «ac- 
empted  from  the  struggle  for  existence  such  niind.s  aiuusu  i :.  ;  V 
by  exploring  their  surroundings,  noting  and  x>erhaps  recording  rare 
and  peculiar  facts  and  phenomena,  accumulating  *•  curiosities "  in 
private  nmseums,  and  in  many  ways,  perhaps  unintentionally, 
increasing  human  knowledge.  Many  of  the  Greeks  belonged  to 
this  class,  especially  during  the  later  centuries,  and  Aristotle 
possessed  the  observational  attribute  in  a  high  degree,  while 
Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  might  almost  be  called  naturalists. 
The  Alexandrian  school  supplied  other  observers,  notably  the  Ptolo 
mies,  and  among  the  Romans  the  Plinies  were  not  alone.  The 
spirit  of  both  speculation  and  observation  smoldered  through  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  broke  out  anew  at  their  close  in  a  form  that 
could  not  again  be  smothered. 

All  knbw  the  history  of  science,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  scientific  discovery,  as  it  has  gone  on  during 
the  last  five  centuries,  and  especially  the  last  two  centuries,  is  noth- 
ing else  than  a  revival  of  the  philosophic  genius  of  antiquity,  this 
time  applied   to  an   enormously  increased  volume   of   facts.    The 
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spirit  of  observation  and  accumulation  was  never  suppressed,  and 
the  world  was  in  possession  of  a  large  supply  of  data  for  thinking 
even  in  the  time  of  Copernicus,  which  continued  to  increase  and  has 
never  ceased  to  accumulate.  It  is  often  forgotten  that  science, 
which  seems  to  have  burst  ujwn  the  world  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
had  been  inculiating  during  the  previous  tive hundred yeais,  and  could 
not  have  come  forward  in  the  manner  it  did  but  for  that  prolonged 
prei»aration.  No  matter  what  branch  we  study  we  are  always 
carried  back  at  least  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  if  we  look 
critically  into  it  we  find  that  the  chief  reason  why  we  cannot  go 
back  still  farther  is  that  it  was  in  tliat  century  that  printing 
was  invented,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  record  prior  to  that 
event  is  lost  from  tlie  inability  to  preserve  manus<Tipts.  Still  a 
few  names,  sueh  as  those  of  Galen,  Avicenna,  Albertus  Magnus,  and 
Roger  liacon,  stind  out  and  afford  a  hint  as  to  the  intellectual 
activity  of  those  earlier  ages.  As  soon  as  the  invention  of  printing 
made  ix>ssible  the  permanent  recortl  of  this  activity  the  historical 
perspective  shows  a  great  galaxy  of  names  of  men  whose  labors 
laid  the  foundations  for  every  branch  of  science.  Even  in  so 
relatively  obscure  a  branch  as  paleontok>g>'  we  find  during  the 
sixteenth  century  works  bearing  ujwn  the  subje<'t  by  Alexiinder 
ab  Alexandro,  Agrieola,  Matthiolus,  (.tesner,  Lilxavius,  Kentmann, 
Balthasar  Klein,  ImiKjratus,  and  many  others,  and  there  were 
perhaps  a  hundred  museums  at  that  date  containing  fossils  and 
other  '*  curiosities.*'  Geologists,  zoologists,  botanists,  all  tind  that 
their  sciences  w«*re  extensively  cultivate*!  all  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  pre-Linniean  literatun*  of  natural  history  eannot 
be  ign<)red.  In  ehemistry,  jUI  liberal-minded  |)ersons  acknowledge 
their  debt  to  the  ahhemists  who  are  found  scattered  all  through 
the  8;ime  ]M»riiMl  down  to  Rt)ger  I»a<on.  Mathematics  was  always 
cultivated  and  astronomy  was  revived  with  C'oiwrnicus,  Tyeho 
Brahe,  Kepler,  (Jalileo,  and  Newton.  Medicine,  anatomy,  and 
physiology-  were  not  wholly  negleetcil  !>etween  (Jalen  and  Vesalius. 
And  so  it  was  with  all  forms  of  knowledges  the  materials  for  its 
scientific  elalM)ration  were  accumulating  during  all  these  ages,  and 
the  solid  character  whirh  the  later  study  of  nature  tcH»k  on  was 
mainly  due  to  the  increased  volume  of  faits. 

Tlie  philosophic  spirit   also   continued    to  exist,  and    with  these 
enlarged  resonrccs  it  came  forward  in  gn*at  force  at  about  the  same 
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time  as  the  scientific  awakening*  Mathematicians  like  Newtai, 
DeacarteSj  and  Leibnitz,  did  not  hesiUite  to  [vkilosophize-  I..eou4f^4» 
da  Yinci  and  Sir  Thamaa  More  st4it»d  out  conspicuonslf  in  tW 
fifteenth  century,  Giordano  Brmio  and  Francis  Bacxm  in  the  m%* 
teenth,  Spinoza,  Locke,  and  Voltaire  in  the  seventeentli.  The  ©^ly 
sociologists  should  also  be  mentioned,  beginning  with  Ibn  Klialdua 
ID  the  fourteenth  centary.  Hoiibes  should  be  peckoued  among  themf 
and  must  be  classed  with  Vico  in  the  sixteenth  centiiiy.  But  it  wit 
the  eighteenth  century  that  produced  the  largest  crop  of  tikis 
class  of  philosophers,  and  most  of  these  w^ere  enumeraU^l  ia 
Chapter  IV  {mtpmf  p,  56),  Our  present  purpose  is  simply  U>  show 
that  the  great  scientliic  era  w^as  not  suddeuly  inaugumtml,  but  that 
it  had  a  long  and  aiuple  prei>aration  in  antec^duiit  agi*s>  wttbonl 
which  it  could  not  have  begun. 

I  have  not  made  a  fourth  division  of  the  non-ad v an tageous  t^^ 
ties,  and  calletl  this  application  of  thought  to  things  Ncr/^nl^c  g^im*^ 
beeaiis6j  as  we  hare  seen,  it  is  not  generically  distinct  fniui  pliil 
ftophic  genius,  esiiccially  from  that  branch  of  it  whiuh  tm»k  tlie 
direction  of  cosmology.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  incrv^^ed 
data  involving  a  more  exact  and  syst^matio  methotL  I  hmvt 
already  several  times  insisted  that  science  pro|jer  eotisisti  in 
reasoning  about  facts  and  not  in  the  ac43umulation  of  facta,  hut 
the  ability  to  reason  sonndly  depends  upon  the  jiossesmon  of  the 
facts  about  which  to  reason.  Neither  the  facts  without  the 
reasoning  nor  the  reasoning  without  the  facts  can  lead  to  scien- 
tific truth.  Science  is  mainly  interpretation,  and  interpretation  is 
a  special  kind  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  called  a  posteriori.  Huxley 
happily  characterized  it  as  "  the  method  of  Zadig."  *     He  also  calls  it 

i"Tlie  Method  of  ZacUg:  Retrospective  Prophesy  as  a  Function  of  Science,"  by 
Thomas  H.  Huxley,  Xinetefnth  Century,  Vol.  VII,  No.  40,  June,  1880.  pp.  929-^0. 

Professor  Huxley  placed  at  the  head  of  his  article  the  remark  made  by  Cu\ier  in 
his  "  Ossemens  Fossiles  "  (4lh  ed..  Vol.  I,  p.  185)  relative  to  the  significance  of  the 
tracks  of  cloven-footed  animals:  '*  C'est  une  marque  plus  sflre  que  toutes  cellesde 
Zadi^."  This  was  undoubtedly  the  first  time  that  an  application  of  the  familiir 
stories  of  Zadi^had  been  made  to  the  scientific  methml,  and  that  Cuvier  had  {?rasp«d 
their  full  force  is  clear  when  one  reads  what  prei'edes,  which  is  as  follows:  — 

"Quclciu'un  qui  voit  seulement  la  piste  d'un  pied  fourchu,  pent  en  oonclure  que 
I'animal  qui  a  laissd  cette  empreinte  ruminait  ;  et  cette  conclusion  est  tout  aussi 
certaiue  qu'aucune  autre  en  physique  ou  en  morale.  Cette  seule  piste  donne  done 
a  celui  qui  I'observe,  et  la  forme  des  dents,  et  la  forme  des  ni&<'hoires,  et  la  forme 
des  vcrtchres,  et  la  forme  de  tons  les  os  des  jambes,  des  cuis.Hes,  des  ^paules  etdo 
bassin  de  Tanimal  qui  vient  de  passer:  c'est  une  marque  plus  sOre  que  toutes  celles 
dc  Zadig"  (pp.  184-185). 
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"retrospective  prophesy,"  but  it  is  not  prophecy  at  all,  it  is  simply 
inference  from  induction,  which  always  involves  deduction.  It  is 
the  method  of  all  observational  science,  specially  characteristic  of 
geology,  but  true  also  of  all  the  physical  and  biological  sciences.  In 
physics  and  chemistry  the  difference  consists  chiefly  in  the  artificial 
production  of  many  of  the  facts  through  exj)erimentatiou,  but  after 
the  phenomena  are  produced  the  method  is  the  same. 

We  have  thus  rapidly  passed  in  review  the  non-advantageous 
faculties  of  man.  The  term  non'<i(l vantafjeous  has  been  sufficiently 
defined  so  that  no  one  need  stumble  over  the  obvious  fact  that 
these  faculties  are  the  most  advantageous  of  all  to  mankind  at  large. 
The  distinction  may  be  characterized  as  tliat  Ix^tween  indicidual  and 
$ocial  advantage.  Individual  ailvantage  is  biological,  and  the  non-ad- 
vantageous faculties  can  only  be  said  to  have  a  biologic  origin  in  that 
they  are  genetically  derived  from  the  advantageous  faculties  under 

A  year  earlier  than  PnifeMsor  Huxley's  artirle  Mr.  Andrew  WiUon  in  an  article 
entitled:  " Clues  an<l  Tnu'eH  in  Natural  IIiMt<>r>'/' contribnte<l  to  the  iieuthm*init 
Magaziue  f<»r  Manh,  1H7<.»  (Vol.  CCXLIV,  pp.  2«.*2-;W!»),  not«ii  Cuvifr's  expreHnion  and 
tranalateft  it  into  Kn^linh  ("  In  a  Hurer  mark  than  all  thoiie  of  ZailiK  ")• 

Profeanor  Huxley**  reHourrt-H  for  information  relative  to  Zadi^  seem  to  have  been 
confined  to  what  he  Kleannl  from  the  romance  of  Voltaire  so  entitled  (**  Zadi^  ou  la 
Dwtinee."  Histoire  OrienUle.  (Kuvres  Conlpl^tes  de  Voltaire.  Paris.  17HI,  Vol. 
XLIV,  K'tmanM,  Vol.  I,  pp.  1-100),  and  he  f^vt^  the  same  st4»r>'  as  Voltain*,  viz..  "  lie 
chien  et  le  cheval  "  ((Chapter  III).  Hut  there  is  another  Ntor>-,  viz..  the  Ntor>'  of  the 
lost  camel,  not  mentione<l  by  Volt.iire  or  Huxley,  which  is  much  more  familiar  to 
most  perwmx,  and  emlM)di«*s  the  same  lesMon.  Voltaire's  authority  from  the  hirit4}rical 
point  of  view,  is,  ax  Huxley  intimatei*,  valueless,  but  he  profesM>.s  to  date  it  from  the 
year  H.'^  of  the  H«*};ira.  Tliat  all  these  stories  ^o  much  farther  ba4>k  is  certain.  A 
thoroui^h  investijration  shows  that  the  st4>ry  of  the  camel  tNHMirs  in  the  Synhetlrin 
(fol.  104(f>10l'i),  and  is  thus  a  part  of  the  Talmu<l.  I  personally  remember  that  this 
story  or«*urre«l  in  one  of  the  school  "  readers  "  UHi*<l  in  America  duriuf^  my  youth ;  it 
was  therefore  familiar  to  me. 

For  the  abov«  Information  and  the  loan  of  an  extensive  literature  of  the  subject, 
to  which  Justice  (*annot  be  done  in  a  footnote,  I  wish  to  ackuiiwleilf^e  my  indebted- 
neas  to  I>r.  Cyrus  Adler.  Librarian  of  the  Smithsonian  InMitution.  a  well-known 
Hebrew  scholar  and  a<knowl»»«lire<!  authority  on  Senililc  and  other  Oriental  literature. 
Anumff  the  works  consulted  should,  however.  l>e  mentione<l  the  rare  volume  entitleil: 
"ACJronpof  Easteni  R«m»an«-eH  and  Stories  from  the  Persian.  Tamil,  and  rnlu." 
with  Intntduction.  Notes,  arel  Appendix,  by  W.  A.  Clouston.  privately  printed.  1K7!» 
(see  pp.  I'.M  fT.  .'»1I) ;  and  the  new  annotate<i  e«lition  of  the  Talmud  with  (fernian  luid 
Hebrew  in  parallel  columns,  now  Im^Iuk  publishi^I  but  not  compl*'te<l.  the  last  faseicle 
of  which  t4i  appear  ohani'eil  to(*<mt:iin  the  ntory  of  the  lost  camel  (I>.t  H:iby|onlM*he 
Talmud.  Heraus;:ejjelM*n  na«-h  der  e«litio  princeps,  VeniHll^.  l.VJ^-'Jlt.  neb«»t  varianten 
der  spaeteren  von  S  I>orja  and  .1  lierlln  rtNlivirten  AuHj;al»«-n  und  der  .Muencbener 
Handschrift.  nach  Rjil»b.  VL.  ni(M>}:llehst  wort«etr»Mi  uelwrM-t/i  und  mit  kur/en 
RrklaenuiKen  versehen  von  Iji/arus(fold'M*hmidt.  Hand  VII.  <*lvil-  und  Strafre<-ht. 
Zwelte  LiefemiiK:  '*  I>es  Traktats  Synhedrln  "  Zweite  Ha«-lfte,  p.  Kil.  Synhe«lrin 
XI,  i  ij.     Fol.  10l<i-im6). 
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the  influence  of  other  principles  than  natural  selection.  Tbeae  pm* 
ciples  have  been  fully  explained,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  ibef 
ai-e  not  confined  to  psychic  and  social  phenomena,  but  are  in  full 
operation  in  the  organic  world  and  probably  account  for  Uie  origta 
of  more  s}:)e€ies  than  are  produced  by  natural  Belectlon.  TU«  pm- 
ciples  of  cross  f ertiU^tion,  of  atavism,  of  innovatitJii,  of  *^  tnutatko,^ 
are  eveiywhere  at  work  supplementing  natural  sfslectiniu  But  in 
the  social  \rorld  we  have  the  added  influence  of  the  artificial  emanci* 
jmtion  of  a  part  of  mankind  from  the  restraints  of  the  euiriroiijiitQti 
analogous  to  domestication,  which  liberates  the  psyohic  energy  tod 
permits  a  large  surplus  to  expend  itself  in  biologioAlly  non-advaotip 
gcous  ways,  some  of  which  have  proved  sociologically  advantag^utp 
resulting  in  the  general  condiUon  described  in  Chapter  ill  tinder  tiie 
name  of  achievement. 


I 


CHAPTER   XIX 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  NATURE 

Equipprd  with  tlie  directive  agent  as  a  guide  to  the  dynamic 
agent,  that  "  favored  race  "  of  beings  called  man  set  out  on  a  career 
for  the  conquest  of  nature.  Througliout  his  prt»human  stage,  like 
the  rest  of  the  animal  world,  this  being  had  always  been  the  slave 
of  nature.  The  iron  law  of  comj^etition  ha<l  held  him  in  its  grasp  as 
it  holds  all  organic  beings.  His  was  a  struggle  for  existence  like 
the  rest,  but  he  ])roved  himself  the  fittest  to  survive  and  he  survived. 
By  a  series  of  accidents,  some  of  which  have  l)een  reconleil  in  this 
work,  cephalization  found  in  him  its  highest  expression  and  brain 
became  a  fatttor  in  this  struggle.  Facile  prinr^jtn,  it  8CK>n  gaine<l  the 
leail,  and  from  th<it  time  on,  this  being,  thus  rendere<l  human,  dis- 
tanct^l  all  <<)inp«*litors.  He  early  saw  the  advantige  of  association 
and  8«M'ure<l  the  iulded  benefit  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  social. 
He  passed  thnmgh  all  the  stages  descril)ed  in  Chapt«Ts  X  to  XV,  and 
emerged  into  the  stage  of  com]Kmnd  social  <issiiuiIation  with  a  mili- 
tary ri^gime  of  exploitation,  a  sacenlotal  caste,  an  intermediate  and 
indeix>ndent  free  business  element,  and  a  8ulK)rdinate  slave  popuLv 
tion.  All  exwpt  the  last  were  umler  the  influence  of  one  or  more  of 
the  dynamic  j)rinciples  enumerated  in  Chapter  XI,  and  even  the 
slaves  felt  the  eff»H't  of  the  cross  fertilization,  esjHH'ially  in  the  form 
characterized  as  soeial  chemistry.  The  whole  miLss  was  rising,  but 
jiarts  rose  with  sjwcial  rapidity,  the  business  element  through  the 
exercise  of  its  advantagecjus,  and  the  leisure  class  of  its  non-advan- 
tageous m<*ntal  fa<*ultie8. 

What  I  have  c.iIUmI  a  ]»anulox,  viz.,  that  "the  artificial  is  sui»erior 
to  the  natural,"  w.is  nevertheless  fn-ely  acted  ufKin  as  a  tnitli  in  the 
earliest  sta.;^*s  of  civiliz^ation,  and  no  progressive  race  has  ever  l)een 
content  with  the  natural.  Every  when*  and  always  the  envinmment, 
althoui^h  it  emlKxlies  all  the  elements  of  existen<M\  has  obstructed 
human  progress,  has  withheld  the  necessary  supplies,  has  dole<i  out 
its  resources  in  a  niggardly  way,  and  has  starve<l  to  death  by  far  the 
greater  numl)er  of  all  the  creatures  that  have  been  lK)rn.     It  l>egan 
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tbus  with  the  human  i-ace,  but  with  its  intaitive,  e^istie  tmrnn^  with 

its  inventive  faculty,  with  its  intellectual  prevision  and  telic  pow^r, 
that  race  began  its  attuggle  against  the  law  of  nature.  Tbet«  am 
philosophers  who  cry:  laiUM^z  /aire!  but  every  step  thtt  tasn  hu 
taken  in  advauee,  every  invention  he  has  raadt%  all  art,  all  apjtUed 
sdetioe,  all  achievement,  all  material  civilization,  haj*  lie*tn  the  re- 
sult of  his  persistent  refusal  to  let  things  alon*?,  and  of  his  dal«niii* 
nation  to  conquer  the  dominion  of  natnnt,  to  emuctpole  hinudf 
from  lits  bondage  to  nature,  and  to  become  master  of  nature  And  of 
nature's  powers.  The  hi^mez/air^  school  of  that  early  ilay  wifcitlMJ 
priesthoodj  who  looked  upon  every  attempt  to  control  the  powirrs  of 
nature  and  subject  them  to  the  will  of  man  as  an  attac^k  u[ioq  the 
divine  order.  Siich  anathemas  continued  to  be  hurled  at  iispio«& 
inventors  and  blasphemous  discoverers  of  scientific  truth  fiir  down 
into  the  modern  era.  This  ecclesiastical  {aigii**z  JUirt  {lolic^r  <*ft**^ 
with  great  power  behind  it,  certainly  retarded  thf*  march  cif  tbeiMiD- 
quering  host  of  science  and  art^  but  nothing  could  repress  it,  jind  it 
went  on  with  its  succession  of  triumphs  that  have  ylmt^d  tlie  hii- 
toric  races  where  we  find  them  t.cwiay. 

It  was  found  that  under  the  law  already  formulated  that  whiU 
the  quantity  of  matter  and  motion  in  the  universe  ia  uuctiaiij^ahk, 
the  mode  of  motion  is  capable  of  indefinite  change,  the  phenomena 
of  nature  are  suKicptilile  of  unlimited  nKxlifieation.  and  the  euvitim- 
ment  may  be  transformed  to  any  required  extent.  The  transforma- 
tion of  the  environment  in  the  direction  of  utility,  i.e.,  of  human 
advantage,  is  no  more  difficult  than  in  any  other  direction.  It  was 
therefore  simply  a  question  of  knowing  how  to  accomplish  this,  and 
knowledge  of  this  kind  is  that  which  underlies  invention.  It  was 
also  discovered  that  when  the  requisite  knowledge  is  possessed,  use- 
ful transformations  are  easy,  in  other  words,  that  nature  is  easily 
managed  by  intelligence.  The  earliest  operations  of  this  class  were 
what  are  called  empirical.  Empiricism  may  be  distinguished  from 
science  as  being  the  result  of  intuition  instead  of  investigation. 
The  utilities  are  sufficiently  simple  to  be  seen  without  special  re- 
search, and  do  not  have  to  be  discovered  in  the  scientific  sense.  It 
is  said  that  art  precedes  science,  and  all  the  simpler  arts  of  uncivil- 
ized races  have  been  created  without  what  is  understood  by  scien- 
tific investigation.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  art  could  exist 
without  any  exercise  of  intellectual  faculties.     For  it  there  must 
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exist  in  the  mind  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
ties of  Ixxlies. 

Empirical  art  consists  chiefly  in  making  useful  things.  It  is  what 
I  characterized  in  Chapter  V  by  the  term  poesis.  It  deals  mostly 
with  different  substances  found  in  the  region  inhabited  by  the 
artisan.  It  lias  mainly  to  do  with  pro])erties  as  distinguisheil  from 
forces.  These  known  properties  are  |)erceived  to  contain  utilities, 
and  by  the  appropriate  transformation  of  the  substances  these  utili- 
ties are  realized.  One  of  the  most  universal  of  these  substances  is 
clay,  and  the  potter's  art,  which  is  very  early  and  widespread,  is  a 
typical  empirical  art.  All  arts  are  attended  with  lalwr,  which  is 
chiefly  ex|)ended  in  multiplying  the  proilucts  of  a  single  art,  often 
with  slavish  adherence  to  a  fixed  pattern,  l^ut  a  certiin  degree  of 
satisfactiim  attends  the  making  of  an  artificial  thing,  and  Mr.  Xelh 
len*8  ''instinct  of  workmanship"  sustains  many  a  weary  hour  of 
toil.  Hut  the  making  of  t<x>ls  and  weajxms  contributed  much  more 
to  the  conquest  of  nature  than  did  the  culinary  and  domestic  arts, 
and  this  fonn  of  art  was  much  more  frecpiently  intrusted  to  men, 
women  being  the  princi[)al  primitive  potters.  T(x>ls,  first  of  rough, 
then  of  jKjlished  stone,  then  of  copjHir  (usually,  but  i)rol)ably  errone- 
ously called  bronze  by  archaeologists),  and  at  last  of  iron  after  the 
art  of  extracting  iron  from  its  ores  had  Ix^en  a<quire<l,  have  been  the 
marks,  and  their  quality  the  measures  of  culture  in  the  progress  of 
the  race. 

At  length  in  some  of  the  later  stages  of  com]M>und  assimilation 
man  began  to  see  utilities  in  certain  of  the  forces  of  nature,  pri- 
marily those  of  water  and  wind.  The  animal  ancestor  of  man,  like 
the  creatures  that  most  closely  approach  him  anatfmiically,  was 
probably  frugivorous,  but  his  large  size  rendennl  an  arlM>real  exist- 
ence difficult,  and  doubtless  comindleil  him  to  lead  a  chiefly  terres- 
trial life.  Here  his  diet  must  take  a  wider  range,  and  it  is  well 
known  how  readily  herbivorous  animals  adopt  caniivorous  habit. 
That  man  l)egan  his  career  as  a  practically  omnivorous  animal  is 
highly  probable,  his  taste  for  flesh  and  fish  must  ntH'cssarily  in- 
crease. lV>th  pn)bably  l^egan  with  the  consumption  of  invertebrates. 
The  extent  to  which  savages  now  live  on  shellfish  jMiints  to  this, 
and  many  eat  large  larvip  and  even  insects.  To  catch  fish  and  mam- 
mals required  a  higher  form  of  cunning  than  man  first  possessed, 
and  birds  were  still  more  difficult  to  obtain. 
2l 
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tbnr  sofiposod  use  of  the  rlab  as  i 
w^xDoa  of  Utay^ft:  waA  defe.^.  I  Lire  §€en  notlime  durine  ^^  pW 
trzi  vrojrs  to  oLmpe  ihe  res^r  arrived  at  in  the  ''Psychic  Factors  of 
Civilizarioii  '*  tpp.  254,  2oJ),  and  I  consider  all  such  statements  as 
eq:i^y  iLniroved. 

T:.a:  the  keen  imitatiTe  powers  and  sharp  intuitive  cunning  of 
ar-es  and  other  ani Trials  comes  rerr  near  to  intelligence  may  be  freely 
adniirted.  and  I  for  one  would  certainly  withhold  nothing  from  them 
that  they  actually  pcissess,  but  science  admonishes  us  to  adhere  under 
all  circamstances  to  the  established  truth.  It  is  only  a  step  from 
this  ^'^rade  of  cunning  to  that  which  could  arrange  a  pitfall  for  an 
unwary  animal  or  a  rude  snare  for  a  fish.  The  earliest  man,  driven 
by  the  necessities  of  existence,  took  this  step,  and  it  was  devices  such 
as  these  that  constituted  the  first  inventions.  Nothing  could  be 
more  interesting  than  a  list  of  the  truly  primitive  inventions.  This 
of  course  can  never  be  drawn  up,  because  there  are  no  absolutely 
primitive  races,  and  archaeology  begins  much  too  high  in  the  series. 
l»ut  there  have  been  some  tolerably  satisfactory  approaches  towanl 
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the  preparation  of  such  a  list.  The  art  of  making  fire  is  usually 
rej^anied  as  among  the  earliest,  but  when  we  remember  that  the 
human  race  almost  certainly  first  emerged  from  the  animal  state  at 
some  point  within  the  tropics  we  may  well  believe  tliat  there  were 
other  things  more  imjwrtant  than  fire.     Topinard  says :  — 

The  making  of  tools  or  of  means  of  defense  against  wild  anifiials  was 
without  doubt  the  first  step  taken  by  man  in  the  domain  of  int^^Uect.  I 
take  it  that  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  obtaining  fire  was  not  made  until 
•ome  time  later :  among  the  lowest  savagfs  with  whom  we  are  actjuainted, 
we  find  legeiuls  n'latiug  to  this  discovery,  but  none  concerning  the  origin  of 
Uie  simplest  weaiK>iw.* 

As  to  what  these  primitive  tools  and  weapons  were  Spencer 
says :  — 

Ah  aids  to  teeth  and  hands,  the  primitive  man  had  nothing  Wyond  such 
natural  i»roducts  as  lay  around  him  —  bowlders,  shells  collected  on  the  l>each, 
bones,  horns,  and  teeth  from  the  animals  he  had  killed  or  found  dead, 
himnches  torn  from  trees  by  storms.  Roughly  speaking,  sticks  and  stones 
wern  his  tools,  and  the  sticks  were  necessarily  unshapen ;  for  he  had  nothing 
wherewith  to  cut  their  ends  or  smooth  their  surfac«\<i.  As  allegcxi  by  On- 
«ral  IMtt-Rivers,  and  shown  by  his  collection,  Uie  stick  was  the  ]iarent  of  a 
group  of  implements  —  diggers,  clul>s,  S])ears,  boomerangs,  throwing-ftticks, 
shields,  paddles;  and  only  in  courses  of  ages  did  Uie  unimaginative  savage 
produce  thcfse  derived  forms.* 

And  ho  pHK'oods  to  shr)w  the  necessary  stops  in  the  further  devel- 
opment of  those  arts,  as  it  would  lx»  ajipropriato  to  do  horo  had  it 
not  lieen  so  often  douv  by  others.  Almost  the  same  was  said  much 
earlier  by  Lrtournoau,^  but  ho  dwells  mon'  osj>ooially  <»n  th«*  oarly 
invention  of  tho  lx»w  and  the  sling.  At  a  later  date  this  author 
makes  tho  following  just  but  significant  remark  :  — 

There  Is  one  esjiecially  striking  fact  in  |irimitiv«}  industry,  viz^  the  essen- 
tial similarity  of  the  tirst  instrum«intK,  t^NiK  or  ariu.s  invented  by  all  ra(*<*s 
throughout  tht*  whoh*  worM.  In  every  plare  similarity  of  materials,  wantn, 
and  organs  has  i»r<Mluce<l  almost  id(>ntical  reMilt.s.* 

Professor  Kmil  l)u  I^is-Ke^'mond  was  dealing  with  a  much  mon» 
extended  period  and  one  coming  farther  down  in  the  history  of  man- 

>  "Sc'it'iic*'  and  Faith.  i»r  Man  as  an  Animal  and  Man  as  a  Memhw  of  Sorlety," 
by  Paul  Tnpiiianl ;  iniii-^KiiiNl  by  Thomas  .1.  MrTiHTnark.  Chlraco,  l>«i.  p.  14,V 
« ••  PrimlpU**  of  S<»rloloKy."  Vol.  Ill,  New  York.  1«»7,  p.  X»  (§  723). 

•  ••  Iji  Sm-iolofji.-,*'  etc..  p.  BfA. 

*  IUru€  InUrnatiunak  dt  Socioioffk,  IX*  Annve,  <K*tobrc,  IHOI,  p.  7i!. 


If  St!  ell  cases  are  to  be  cla^^ed  as  are  i  dental  then  have  all  in  petition 
and  discovery  been  accidental.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
all  inventions  are  growths  due  to  the  successive  additions  of  small 
improvements  naturally  suggesting  themselves  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  products.  The  Patent  OflSce  makes  two  classes :  inventions 
and  improvements,  and  I  am  told  by  the  examiners  that  it  rarely 
happens  to  grant  a  patent  for  an  "invention,"  almost  everything, 
after  comparison  with  earlier  patents,  coming  properly  under  the 
head  of  an  "  improvement."  The  art  of  pottery  was  therefore  simply 
an  improvement,  or  a  series  of  improvements  upon  the  primitive  use 
of  clay  in  cooking. 

Mr.  George  lies'  has  also  ventured  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  pot- 
tery, which  agrees  well  with  that  of  Mach.     It  is  as  early  as  the 

1  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Vol.  XIII,  July,  1878,  p.  258. 

2  T?ie  Monist,  Vol.  VI,  January,  1896,  p.  164. 

'  "  Flame,  Electricity  and  the  Camera :  Man's  Progress  from  the  First  KindUnic 
of  Fire  to  the  Wireless  Telegraph  and  the  Photography  of  Color/'  New  York,  1900, 

pp.  27-28. 
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sacred  books  of  Sanchoniatlio,'  who  ascribes  it  to  the  eighth  genera- 
tion of  men.     Letourneau  says :  — 

The  art  of  pottery  has  almost  everywhere  l>een  diMdaiuf  ally  abandoned 
to  women,  which  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  thin  eiisentially  primi- 
ti^ie  industry  was  invented  during  a  social  phase  in  which  the  chaMO  and 
war  were  the  manly  occu]mtion.s  at  a  time  also  when  the  care  of  the  kitchen 
was  left  entirely  to  the  weaker  sex." 

Many  think  that  the  art  is  practically  the  invention  of  women, 
and  Professor  Mason '  and  Dr.  A.  de  Neuville  *  have  shown  that 
many  of  the  most  useful  inventions  have  been  made  by  women.  It 
is  nevertheless  probably  true  and  certainly  quite  natural,  as  Have- 
lock  Kllis  maintains/  that  the  inventions  and  arts  created  by  women 
are  of  a  severely  practical  character  and  do  not  in  their  hands  tend  to 
become  ornamental  or  esthetic. 

Ci  lass  seems  to  have  been  the  natural  outgrowth  of  pottery  and  is 
Tery  old,  lieing  found  in  Egyptian  sarcophagi.  A  large  bead  of  glass 
was  found  at  Thebes  u]x>n  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  a  mon- 
arch who  reigned  1500  years  before  Christ,  and  their  ancient  monu- 
ments represent  the  glass-blowers  of  Egypt  as  a  flourishing  guild. 
But  they  did  not  apparently  understand  the  process  of  aniu^aling 
glass.  That  was  a  moilern  discovery.  The  IMienicians  manufac- 
tured it  for  exp<jrt.  What  uses  it  was  put  to  is  difficult  to  say. 
Probably  it  was  chiefly  ornamentiil,  but  I^iyard  fouiul  a  crystal  lens 
in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  Egyi>tians  wrote 
inaerifitions  on  glass.  So(;rates  accused  the  sophists  of  wasting  their 
time  exi)erimenting  with  burning  glasses,  but  neither  the  (Jreeks 
nor  Romans  employed  it  in  architecture,  and  windows  in  the  modern 
sense  were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  at  least  down  to  the  close  of 
classiir  times.  At  the  time  Pomi)eii  was  buried  it  had  liegun  to 
come  into  use,  as  certain  fragments  exhumed  seem  to  attest,  llallam 
in  his  "  Middle  Ages,"  says  :  — 

The  two  m(M«t  esdpntial  improvementA  in  architecture  during  X\m  iiericMl, 
one  of  which  had  l>een  misled  by  the  sagacity  of  (Greece  and  Rome,  were 

1  See  I^bbfirk.  *'  OHffin  of  CiviHzation.*'  New  York,  1K71.  p.  130. 

*  "I-a  Sorlolojfle."  etr..  p.  WW. 

**' Woman's  Share  in  Primitive  Cultnr«.'*  Iiy  Otis  Tufton  MaiOD,  New  Yurk, 
18M. 

*  *•  Jjb  Genie  de  I'lnrmtion  rliez  les  femnieA,"  R*ru^  '/*•*  R^rw9^  Vol.  XXXII.  Jan- 
•ai7.  IIQO.  pp.  lS2-i;ii). 

*  "  Man  an<i  Wonuui,"  3d  imI..  Lomlon.  imrj,  pp.  :*1«V-:{17. 
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chimneys  and  glaas  windows*  Kotliing  apparently  can  be  mor©  sunple  ihm 
ttiB  former ;  jet  tbe  wisdom  of  ancient  tiiuea  bibd  beea  content  to  Irt  tlM 
srnpke  escape  by  an  aperture  in  the  center  ol  the  roof.* 

The  bow  and  arrow  w^aa  a  primitiYe  weapoo,  being  foimd  in  the 
hands  of  most  of  the  lowest  saTageB,  and  also  among  the  ttlhm  of 

the  lake  dwellers  of  Robenhaiisen.  The  arrow  was  probftbli-  a 
modification  of  the  javelin  and  the  bow  the  result  of  a  st*?ies  of 
fttepa  in  oontri?ing  uieaas  of  hurling  it  with  greater  £oic«  am! 
a<!cnracy* 

The  plow  gn^w  out  of  tlie  digger,  and  the  primitive  plow  had  no 
niuld-board,  did  not  throw  a  furrow  to  one  side^  but  merely  scrabched 
the  ground.  A  woodeu  mold-board  was  introduced  much  later,  but 
the  iron  plowshare  was  not  invented  until  the  end  of  the  eightee&tk 
century. 

All  the  early  pre-Ghaldean  arts  are  now  known  to  have  migcaUd 
northward  from  Southern  A^ia,  and  the  arehseology  of  Middle  and 
Iforthem  Asia,  which  has  only  recently  been  studied^  is  thrdviii^ 
great  light  upoa  the  direction  taken  by  the  streams  of  prioittiit 
migration-  If  it  can  be  completed  it  will  probably  fill  all  the  gipi 
between  Asiatic  and  American  civilizations.  In  the  primary  iooud 
diSerentiation  the  small  stream,  that  penetrated  Kamchatka  tiid 
l>oured  across  Bering  Strait^  thus  ultiiiiately  i^eopling  ^Aonerica,  mt 
so  nearly  cut  off  from  the  great  mass  of  mankind  that  only  very  few 
of  the  cultural  advances  were  preserved,  and  American  civilization 
had  to  begin  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  aud  take  all  the  sttps 
anew.  As  a  consequence  much  time  was  lost,  and  when  Columbus 
discovered  America  he  found  the  western  hemisphere  far  behind  the 
eastern  in  neaily  everything  that  relates  to  human  civilization. 
Nevertheless,  the  steps  that  had  been  taken  were  practically  the 
same  as  those  taken  in  the  Old  World  so  long  before,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  with  sufficient  time  the  New  World  would  have 
substantially  repeated  the  history  of  the  Old.  But  the  conjuncture 
of  the  much  more  advanced  eastern  with  the  relatively  backwani 
western  races  has  rendered  this  impossible,  and  now  the  latter  are 
doomed  to  absorption  by  the  former. 

Most  of  the  Greek  art  in  the  time  of  Homer  was  either  Eg3rptian 
or  Chaldean,  both  being  introduced  by  the  Phenicians.     Such  were 

1  **  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,"  by  Henry  Hall&m,  in  two 
vohiraes,  Ninth  Edition,  Loudon,  1846,  Vol.  II,  p.  414. 
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the  arts  of  metal  working  (chiefly  bronze  and  iron),  weaving,  the 
construction  of  boats  ami  war  chariots,  also  of  tripods,  which  con- 
stituted their  chairs,  and  of  such  houses  as  thoy  had.  Espinas ' 
says  that  they  "  were  accpiainted  with  the  spindle  and  distaff,  the 
sail  lx>at,  the  bit,  the  bellows,  the  plow,  the  war  chariot,  the  car- 
riage, the  hinge,  the  lock,  the  auger,  the  bow,  the  tuniing  lathe,  the 
potter's  wheel,  the  balance."  From  the  Thenicians  they  imported 
" prei>ared  fabrics,  wines,  oil,  and  intoxicants;  i>ai»yrus  articles,  linen 
(an  exct'cdingly  imiK>rtant  product),  ointments,  pro|)ared  spices, 
incense,  embalming-mixtures,  i>erfumes,  dyes,  and  drugs  from  Egj-pt, 
and  the  various  products  of  metal  work,  ornaments  and  weapons  of 
a  su|)erior  quality.'*'  Hut  prior  to  the  Trojan  war  the  (Ireeks  were 
an  almost  exclusively  pastoral  [>eople,  consisting  of  nomads  from 
the  east  who  h:ul  conquered  the  original  less  aggressive  inhabitants 
and  retluced  them  to  slavery,  becoming  themselves  partially  tixed, 
and  subsisting  chiefly  upon  their  oxen  and  sheep  and  a  rude  agricul- 
ture. Nevertheless  they  did  not  know  the  use  of  cows'  milk  and 
had  not  learneil  to  make  butter  or  cheest*.  Eggs  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  **  Iliad ''  or  "  Odyssey,"  and  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  mari- 
time districts  u.sed  salt,  although,  according  to  Sanchoniatho  it  was 
discovered  in  the  eleventh  generation  of  men.  Th<?y  reckoned  by  the 
decimal  system,  counting  their  Angers  like  other  l)arl»arians.  They 
had  no  alphal)et,  but  ri^ceived  later  that  of  the  Pheiiicians  derivetl 
chiefly  from  Egypt,  so  that  until  that  time  those  great  epics  must 
have  licen  simply  tniditions  whose  pn*servation  was  intrusted  to 
priests  or  other  sf^ecially  appointed  guardians  to  hold  in  memory 
and  transmit  to  their  successors.  An  alphabet  and  the  art  of  writ- 
ing on  papyrus  or  s<»niething  more  manageable  tlian  stone,  glass, 
and  metal,  must  tlicrefon*  be  set  down  as  om»  of  the  great  steps 
in  civilizaticm.  Down  to  the  time  when  Ctesibius  of  Alexandria 
invented  the  clepsydra,  time  was  kept  by  the  sun-<lial,  inventtnl  by 
the  liabylonians  and  mentitmed  in  the  Hiblr  (Isaiah  xxxviii,  8). 
Tlie  power  of  steam  was  known  and  the  principle  emlKKlie<i  in 
Hero's  engine,  but  no  practical  use  was  made  by  the  ancients  of  so 
im|K>rtant  a  discovery.  The  extensive  public  works  of  the  Romans 
prove  that  .some  of  the  most  im|K)rtant  ]»rinciplcs  of  enginwring, 

*  ••  I>'H  (>n;;tneA  i\e  !a  TiHhiiolo;:i*>."  lar  \Ur*^\  Ksi^iWM.  Vnns,  iviT,  p.  4."  (rhicHy 
on  th«*  aiitlt<»rity  nf  HultMMi  :iii«l  lUutntuT) 

« ••  Homeric  Society.  •  by  A.  H.  Keller.  X«w  York.  r«L\  p.  111. 
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incliidmg  titOM  of  the  arch  and  the  caienarj,  lo4  been  worked  out 
«i]d  applied- 
It  thud  appears  that  the  sbesm  of  htinsaii  thcmght^  ititelllgeiits, 
and  mveBtive  power  moved  westwatd  from  Southeni  Asia  to  Chal- 
dea,  Eg^^t,  aad  Asia  Minora  thence  to  Oreeoa  and  Italy,  aod  tiial 
from  the  ^lediterraneao  shores  it  slowly  gpread  to  Western  and 
Northern  Europe,*  In  theae  regions  had  been  formed  all  the  nuost 
highly  assimilated  raees,  and  bete  were  slowly  worked  out,  mi  the 
principles  set  forth  in  Chapter  X,  at!  the  great  hi  stone  natioiki 
through  which  had  been  maintained  that  continuity  of  the  aocU! 
plasm  by  which  nothing  was  lost  and  every  increnMtnt  to  cirUization 
represented  a  gain  and  an  advance  beyond  all  that  had  been  accom* 
plUhed  before.  The  movement  that  took  place  along  more  northern 
lines,  from  Central  Asia  to  Northern  Europe^  bad  a  diflSerent  cbar- 
acfter.  Although  the  ethnic  elements  were  practically  the  same  — 
rather  more  of  the  Aryan  and  less  of  the  Seuiitic,  but  somewhat  d 
a  Turanian  composition  —  they  represented  more  of  a  peripheral  ami 
pennmhral  population  lying  originally  on  the  margin  of  the  primafy 
nucleus  and  hence  less  thoroughly  assimilated,  socialized,  and  cin)- 
ized.  Even  these  had  been  preceiied  ages  before  by  still  kii 
cemented  peoples  whom  they  found  occupying  all  Europ,  and 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  subjugate  and  incorporate.  Coiiipiu«d 
therefore  with  the  Mediterranean  elements  these  northern  peoples 
during  the  ascendency  of  Rome  were  "  barbarians,"  and  with  the  ag- 
gressive attempts  of  the  Romans  to  conquer  them  and  add  them  to 
the  empire,  followed  by  the  nemesis  of  barbarian  invasion  of  Rome, 
there  resulted  the  necessity  of  assimilating  the  entire  mass,  which 
caused  an  apparent  retrograde  movement  and  seemed  to  lower  the 
status  of  civilization  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  This  was  further 
complicated  by  the  vast  religious  revolution  attendant  upon  the  sub- 
stitution of  Christianity  not  only  for  the  pagan  cults  but  also  for  all 
the  barbaric  cults.  The  consequence  was  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
years  of  apparent  intellectual  stagnation.  Yet  even  this  long  period 
was  not  wholly  fruitless.  Here  and  there  a  flicker  of  inventive 
genius  flashed  up,  as  when  the  Saracen,  Ebn  Junis,  at  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century  invented  the  pendulum ;  when  the  compass,  per- 
haps invented  by  the  Chinese,  and  certainly  used  by  them  in  travel- 
ing overland,  found  its  way  to  Europe  and  was  applied  to  water 
1  Cf.  Humboldt,  "  Cosmos,"  Vol.  II,  B,  I ;  Bageliot,  "  Physics  and  Politics,"  p.  52. 
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navigation ;  when  gunpowder,  likewise  of  Asiatic  origin,  but  hitherto 
only  used  for  pyrotechnic  display,  was  applied  to  projectiles  and 
became  an  engine  of  war ;  or  when  the  Saracens  invented  a  process 
of  making  paper  from  linen  rags  and  cotton.  Even  the  great  art  of 
printing,  whose  invention  broke  the  si)ell,  had  been  independently 
invented  in  China  and  was  actually  brought  to  Europe  by  Venetian 
navigators. 

The  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
modem  era.  The  invention  and  practical  application  of  the  art  of 
printing  was  the  turning  point,  but  a  long  train  of  other,  often  ap- 
jiarently  iiide|)endent  inventions  ajid  discoveries  quickly  followed. 
Oil  painting  came  forward,  completely  suiKjrseding  the  wax  painting 
of  the  ancients,  and  leading  the  way  to  the  Renaissance.  Engraving 
on  copper,  invented  in  1460,  gave  birth  to  a  new  art  and  helped  to 
swell  the  stream.  The  sixteenth  century  stands  out  most  promi- 
nently, because  it  required  half  a  century  for  the  art  of  printing  to 
begin  to  bear  fruit.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  lived  into  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  Gionlano  Bruno  just  lived  it  out,  as  did  Tyeho  Brahe;  Galileo, 
Descartes,  Francis  Bacon,  and  Harvey  did  much  of  their  work  in  it, 
but  continued  it  far  into  the  seventeenth.  The  sixteenth  century 
produced  the  telesco|)e  and  the  microscope,  at  least  in  their  rudi- 
ments, also  the  thermometer  and  the  camera  obscura.  The  vernier 
and  proportional  dividers  were  useful  accessories  to  scientific  work. 
Clocks  and  watches  came  forward  run  by  weights,  but  it  took 
another  century  to  evolve  the  spring.  Mills  for  grinding  grain  were 
invented  in  the  fifth  century  and  were  driven  by  water  jwwer,  but 
the  dour  was  unbolted  and  the  bran  and  hulls  were  all  ground  to- 
gether. Now  a  bolting  machine  was  invented  and  thenceforth  men 
might  have  white  flour.  Heretofore  they  had  always  eaten  with 
their  fingers,  for  choi>-sticks  were  unknown  in  the  West.  Now 
some  imknown  genius  invented  forks.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  six- 
teenth-century inventions,  but  it  would  require  pages  merely  to 
enumerate  them  all.  Indeed  there  are  always  many  the  date  of 
whi(;h  cannot  be  ascertained,  and  still  more  that  are  so  completely 
the  products  of  natural  evolution  by  minute  ai^cretions  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  an  origin. 

The  steam  engine  in  the  mo<lern  sense  was  preeminently  the  child 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  although  it  required  the  entire  century 
to  invent  it     Ik^ginning  with  (riamlKittista  Portals  ailvance  u\)ou 
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Hefo^s  mkgintt  muda  in  the  fiisfc  i^ear  of  the  centuty,  smA 
tlhiOQgh  tbe  soeoedsiTQ  imijunreineiits  of  Cmm^  1615,  BnuHSi  l€;29t 
Wonmsbe^f  165(1,  PapUu  1690,  it  eulmioated  m  BaTerj's  ptTMilifadlj 
WDfldiig  ntn«htii#  not  brou^t  into  eomplete  exi^enoe  imttl  1689. 
Bui  Detivs  Papta  w^sis  tbe  Irite  mT^enlor  of  the  pUt^D,  invcilfiiig  tM 
mml  fandameotal  principle  in  the  sleam  engiite,  ThiM  grovth, 
howeTer,  h»d  tlien  cmljr  bp^mit  an^  it  last^nl  through  tlia  aii^hteeath^ 
«Dd|  we  maf  truly  ^y,  through  the  oini^teentb  centtirles,  aud  jirtll 
ocmtinaes.  There  can  be  no  doaht  th^t  the  inreudon  of  the  stma 
engine  constitutes  th«  moe^  tiii}>onant  e^nomic  and  indtutml  vi^p 
the  world  has  thus  far  taken,  and  it  can  only  be  com|mred  to  the  ia- 
v«citiiiii  of  pnnting,  the  greatest  intellectoal  step  in  the  bixtocy  nf 
emlkiliao.  ^V  ith  the  latter  began  the  em  of  thoitght,  with  th& 
former,  the  em  oi  machLner\\ 

Atnottg  other  invcntians  of  the  seventeenth  /rentnry  maj  be 
ttoned  as  ti^cal  the  air-pump  by  llooke  and  Otto  GucrioiiQ 
or  less  independently),  and  the  barometer  by  TorrlcelU.     Nor 
we  forgiet  as  among  the  moat  peenlmr,  the  wheelbarrow  by  Pascal,  a 
religious  ascetic^  Init  also  a  mathematicmD  and  philosopher. 

As  following  upon  the  maturiug  of  the  Hteam  en^tie  it  seema  nili^ 
nral  that  tbe  great  inventions  of  the  eighteenth  century  shotild  h* 
thi    '        ■  .     ^.    '        hit! Ill II iT  jenny.  a5i  it  is  these  thr":  *■    ,^  Mj 

constitute  the  factory,  and  although  a  great  many  other  industries, 
each  the  result  of  a  series  of  preparatory  inventions,  sprang  up  in 
resi)oiise  to  the  new  demand,  still  it  was  the  factory,  and  the  exten- 
sive production  of  spun  and  woven  goods  by  machinery,  that  charac- 
terized this  age.  It  was  the  beginning  of  what  by  a  contradiction 
of  terms  is  known  as  manufacture  by  machinery,  and  which  M. 
Tarde  has  so  happily  and  also  so  correctly  renamed  machino/nctui'e. 

AVhen  we  come  to  the  nineteenth  century  we  find  the  inventions 
simply  innumerable.  It  is  difficult  to  characterize  it  by  any  sin/ie 
one,  and  it  seems  necessary  to  name  at  least  two,  but  better  still,  three 
or  four.  If  we  mention  the  telegraph,  there  at  once  arise  in  the 
mind  the  colossal  figures  of  the  railway  and  the  steamship.  There 
also  arise  the  other  great  applications  of  electricity.  It  mav  K» 
called  the  age  of  electricity.  But  if  we  look  to  function  rather  than 
structure,  it  may  be  called  the  age  of  commimication,  for  all  these 
structures  serve  that  end.  The  eighteenth  century  may  then  be 
called  the  age  of  production  and  the  nineteenth  that  of  distribution 
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in  the  economic  sense.  In  analogy  to  organic  functions  the  eight- 
eenth may  be  regarded  as  an  age  of  social  alimentation  or  digestion, 
while  the  nineteenth  was  one  of  circulation.  This  circulaticm,  how- 
ever, includes  both  nutritive  and  neural,  the  telegraph  and  telejjhone 
constituting  an  internuncial  system,  l^ut  in  all  this  it  is  not  meant 
to  imply  that  the  organs  of  production  develoi)ed  during  the  eight- 
eenth century  were  not  active  during  the  nineteenth.  The  produc- 
tivity of  man  has  steadily  increased  throughout  all  this  time.  It  is 
only  that  to  this  great  alimentary  system  there  was  added  the  sys- 
tem of  circulation  both  of  tliingSi  including  men,  and  of  ideas. 

The  telegraph  as  a  human  invention  stands  in  a  somewhat  similar 
relation  to  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  steam  engine  did  to  the 
seventeenth.  Started  by  Volta  in  1800  it  underwent  all  the  succes- 
sive improvements  by  Shimmering,  1809,  Oersto<i,  1820,  Henry,  1831, 
Weber,  183.%  Steinheil,  18.'{7,  Morse  and  Vail  (who  devised  the 
alphabet),  1&J7,  Cooke,  1842,  and  emerged  in  1845  as  a  practical 
business  enterprise  earning  as  high  as  one  dollar  jw^r  day  ! 

The  railway,  hatched  under  ground,  came  to  the  surfat^e  in  1804, 
substituted  iron  for  wooilen  rails  in  180."),  and  e<piipjK»d  witli 
Stephenson's  improved  locomotive  in  182D,  carried  the  first  passen- 
gers from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  in  18.*K).  The  first  steam l)oat 
dates  from  1802  and  the  screw  propeller  from  18:58. 

As  a  few  typieal  nineteenth-century  inventions,  given  as  nearly 
as  practicable  in  the  order  of  dates,  may  be  mentiomul :  illuminating 
gas,  1804;  electric  lighting  (Davy),  1810,  (Moleyn,  incandescent), 
1841;  photography  (I)aguerre  and  Niepce),  1821);  matches  (John 
Walker),  1827  ;*  India  rubber  or  caoutchouc,  18;59;  gun-<'otton,  1841  ; 

1  Tb«  following  it«*iii  npi>earo<l  in  the  Scientiric  Anwriran  Sot  March  '£i,  11102, 
Vol.  LXXXVI.  No.  12,  New  York,  p.  JDU  :  — 

IXVKNT<»R    or    THB    LCCIKKR    .MATCH 

•*  Then' hnv^  b*»^n  many  t'lalmants  to  thi»  honor  of  lieinc  th^  m.ik<*r  of  th«»  flint 
locifer  niAtfh.  Hut  a  recent  dlnrovery  of  (ioni«>  oM  arrount  IxMtkA  nt  Sto(*kton-on- 
Taes.  England,  afTonls  (iiM*umentary  evidence  which  prt»ves  lM*yiind  question  tliat  one 
John  Walker,  a  Ihirliam  cheniiHt.  was  the  on>;ina1  inventor  :in<l  nuiker  of  the  niatoh. 
Arc«»rtliD};  to  a  •liary.  in  whiih  Walker earefiilly  note«i  ;\\\  U\h  Iiii>iinefls  t rannact ion<i, 
the  flmt  box  of  niatrhe<«  waa  iudd  for  thirty-flve  r*'nXs  in  .\pril.  1H17.  It  ap|H*am  that 
they  at  oD<'e  iMvaim*  |H)puIar.  and  people  travele«i  fnttn  the  a^ljaoent  t«iwnH  to  pur- 
rhaae  them.  Walker  enipIoye«l  the  jHwir  of  Stix-kton  to  '.\i]\t  the  w«mm1.  |>iit  dipfieil 
them  in  the  phoiifihoru**  mixture  himiielf  to  InMire  their  i>i'rfe«-tinn.  The  inventor 
wan  preMwil  by  his  frien>ls  to  {Kit^Mit  the  pr(M'e<iH  ;  he  refu^^l,  however,  affirming 
that  he  had  ample  meaod  to  Mitiafy  bin  simple  wants." 
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^riie  the  oobilitT  and  the  hereditary  aristocracy.  The  first  savage  who 
coQceiTed  the  idea,  instead  of  simply  gathering  seeds  and  fruits,  of  sowing 
them  and  cultiraling  grains  of  wheat,  and  of  planting  fruit  trees,  did  not 
divine  that,  from  this  simple  idea  there  would  be  bom  the  city,  a  wholly  new 
form  of  govemmenk  and  that  from  the  patriarch,  from  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  or  the  clan,  the  power  would  pass,  wholly  transformed,  to  municipal 
magistrates.  .  .  .  The  first  man  or  the  first  woman  who  had  the  idea  of 
a  loom  and  of  manufacturing  cloth  to  sell  outside,  while  before  that  every 
family  made  all  the  clothes  they  needed  by  the  hands  of  its  women  or  its 
slaves,  this  person  introduced  for  the  cities  of  the  future,  such  as  Florence 
with  its  "arts  of  wool."  the  microbe  of  industry  and  commerce^  which, 
through  the  accumulation  and  liberation  of  capital,  has  democratized  the 
world.^ 

Thus  has  invention  not  only  satisfied  a  thousand  wants  but  it  has 
created  many  thousand  more;  and  not  only  has  it  satisfied  old 
wants  and  created  new  ones  but  it  has  also  satisfied  these  latter 


1  "  Les  Transformations  da  Ponvoir,"  par  Q.  Tarde,  Paris,  1899,  pp.  188-189. 
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and  thereby  contributed  in  an  incalculable  degree  to  the  fullness  of 
life  or  volume  of  existence,  which  alone  constitutes  social  progress. 


Scientific  Discovery 

Invention  and  discovery  are  reciprocal.  Invention  leads  to  dis- 
covery and  discovery  leads  to  invention.  Without  the  arts  neces- 
sary in  the  construction  of  a  seaworthy  ship  and  tlie  invention  of 
the  com]uiss  the  discovery  of  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  including  the 
New  World,  would  have  been  iiuix>ssible.  Without  the  discovery  of 
the  iK)wer  of  steam  and  the  nature  of  electricity  the  invention  of 
the  steam  engine  and  the  telegraph  wouhl  have  been  equally  im- 
possible. If  invention  seems  to  come  Ixffore  discovery  it  is  because 
thnmghout  the  long  empirical  stcige  of  art  the  intuitive  reason  passed 
immediately  from  the  ))erception  of  utility  to  pnictical  application, 
and  there  was  no  preliminary  stage  of  scientific  research.  Hut  in 
this  way  only  the  mort^  simple  and  obvious  relations  could  Im  per- 
ceived. The  dee|H»r  and  more  occult  laws  and  principles  which  have 
been  as  much  more  fertile  of  results  as  they  were  more  difficult  to 
understand,  could  only  l)e  discovered  after  ages  of  thought,  study, 
and  investigation.  This  is  what  is  distinguished  as  science,  and  all 
the  later  and  greater  inventions  had  to  wait  for  this  prolonged 
prejKiration. 

Just  as  the  chief  mission  of  invention  in  its  broadest  sense  is  to 
counteract  and  so  far  as  |>ossible  nullify  the  uneconomical  and  waste- 
ful genetic  metho<l  of  nature  and  substitirte  for  it  the  economical 
and  fniitful  telic  method  of  mind,  so  it  was  the  chief  mission  of 
science  in  its  broadest  sense  to  disiM'l  the  illusions  of  nature  and 
the  errors  of  the  primitive  reason  based  on  these  illusions,  and  to 
substitute  for  them  the  truths  that  lie  hidden  beneath  the  su]ierficial 
apiiearances  and  the  laws  of  nature  that  only  reveal  themselves  to 
prolonged  observation,  exi>erimentation,  and  n*H<»ction.  The  most 
fundamental  of  all  nature's  laws  is  the  law  of  cau-sation,  and  this  is 
precisely  the  one  that  the  ])rimitive  mind  least  untl«*rstands.  Du 
liois-Reymond,  in  the  address  alrejwly  n'fi*rred  to  (sitprtif  p.  510), 
says :  — 

Among  men  in  a  low  graile  of  culture,  the  instinct  c»f  cauHality  is  satifr 
fied  with  reasons  for  things  that  hardly  dfMjrve  the  name  of  reasons,  NoUi- 
ing,  we  are  told  hy  Charles  Martina,  strikes  one  ho  forcibly  in  conversing 
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«irij  resmcli,  if  It  eia  t»  dtgnified  b^r  that  Batii%  lud  in  fw*i  no 
wahSf  bejivdl  dMI  otf  «iacni^g  and  tliiia  deyeloptng  ti^e  fftcolties 
tltemselT^-  Si'-^h  w^T^  the  rreatp?  part  of  al!  the  stu^lies  ma^leof 
the  mind  itself,  of  the  relations  supposed  to  subsist  between  the 
human  mind  and  the  dirine  mind,  of  the  nature  of  the  supposed 
intelligences  existing  in  nature  outside  of  the  human  mind,  of  logic 
and  dialectics,  of  ideas,  of  being,  and  of  the  soul.  None  of  these 
lines  of  reflection  have  yielded  anything  whatever  that  has  advanced 
or  benefited  the  world.  That  these  were  the  earliest  lines  followed 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  still  prevail  in  Oriental  philoso- 
phy. *\»r..  in  the  philosophy  of  those  parts  of  the  world  in  which 
stxial  amalgamation  first  took  place  and  civilization  began.  The 
sterility  of  this  form  of  philosophy  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
nature  of  Oriental  civilization,  which,  although  so  much  older  than 
Occidental  civilization,  has  made  scarcely  any  advance  in  science 
and  the  civilizing  effects  of  science.  The  reason  for  this  is  j>erhaps 
partly  racial,  but  is  doubtless  chiefly  social,  i'.e.,  it  lies  in  the  intense 
conservatism  of  those  ancient  peoples,  which  has  prevented  for  ages 
any  marked  disturbance  of  the  social  equilibriimi  and  the  setting  up 
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of  a  difference  of  potential.     But  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  this 
a.si)ec*t  of  the  subject 

Coiute  also  |)ointed  out  the  tlu*ee  princii)al  methods  of  scientific 
discovery,  viz.,  observation,  experimentation,  and  comparison,  and 
this  is  at  onoe  the  order  corresponding  to  that  in  which  the  sciences 
stand  in  his  hierarchy  and  that  in  which,  to  a  great  extent,  they 
have  been  studied.  It  is  at  least  true  that  Uie  earliest  scientific 
study  consisted  chiefly  in  observation.  The  considerable  advances 
which  it  is  known  that  the  Chaldeans,  the  ('hinese,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians made  in  astronomy  were  reached  by  this  method.  It  is  true 
that  much  of  this  relates  to  the  fixeil  stars  and  has  not  yielded  very 
important  results,  but  the  Babylonians  knew  full  well  the  difference 
betwei»n  fixed  stars  and  planets,  and  were  able  actually  to  calculate 
eclipses.  They  determined  the  length  of  the  year  with  considerable 
accuracy,  and  even  understood  the  fact  at  least  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes.     Thus  Dr.  Draper  says :  — 

Ptolemy,  the  Ep:^^»tian  astronomer,  ]K>sse88ed  a  Babylonian  record  of 
ecli]t!«e»,  going  back  717  years  before  our  era.  Long-continued  and  clow 
obnen-ations  were  necowarj',  before  some  of  these  astronomical  results  that 
have  reached  our  times  could  have  been  ascertained.  Thus  the  Babylonians 
ha<i  fixed  the  length  of  a  tropical  year  within  twenty-five  seconds  of  the 
truth  ;  their  estimate  of  the  sidereal  year  was  barely  t^o  minute's  in  excess. 
They  ha<l  detected  the  prect^^ssion  of  the  e<}iiinox<^.  They  knew  the  causes 
of  ecli(N«es,  and,  by  the  aid  of  their  cycle  calle*!  Saros»  could  predict  them. 
Their  estiinaU*  of  the  value  of  that  cycle,  which  is  more  tlian  H.'W,')  days,  was 
within  ninett*en  and  a  half  minutes  of  Uie  truth.  Such  facts  furnish  incon- 
trovertible proof  of  the  jkatience  and  skill  with  which  astronomy  had  l)een 
cultivate<l  in  Mesoi>otamia,  and  that,  with  very  inadecpiato  instrumental 
tiiean.t.  it  had  reaelied  no  inconsiderable  jHTf«*ction.  Then**  oM  ol»M*n'erM 
had  made  a  catalogue  of  the  stars,  had  divided  the  ziMliac  into  twelve  signs; 
they  had  parted  tli«'  day  into  twelve  hour*,  the  night  into  twelve.  Tliey  ha<I, 
as  Aristotle  says,  for  a  long  time  devoted  thems<»lves  to  oltservations  of  star- 
occultations  l»y  the  moon.  Tliey  )iad  correct  views  of  the  structure  of  the 
Holar  system,  and  knew  the  onler  of  emplacement  of  thi;  planet.H.  They  con- 
structetl  sun-ilialsf  cle]»Hydr;Ls,  astrolalxis,  and  gnomons.^ 

That  those  ancient  astronomers  wore  priests,  and  that  this  early 
study  of  nature  was  duo  to  the  establishment  of  a  priosth<KMl  wholly 
oxeinpt  from  the  struggle  for  existenoo  is  evident  from  the  faot  that 

>  •'  llistor>'  »»f  the  ('«ifiHirt  l>etwecn  K4*li|;ion  ami  S.-i«in'«»/'  l»y  John  William 
I>ra|MT,  tUih  4N|itioti.  Nt-w  Yorlc.  ImT.").  |ii».  i:v  ll.  <'f.  I.ji|»la(>e,  "  Kii>osiiioii  du 
H\Mi*iiic  du  .Mi)ndi\"  (i*  cVJiiiuu,  Taris,  IH^iS,  pp.  371  ff. 
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the  resiilta  were  regularly  used  in  religious  ceremoiiiea-    On  tiiw 
point  Laplace  {loc.  dL^  P-  3T4)  remarks :  — 

^VstronomioaJ  knowledge  appears  to  have  been  the  bfiais  of  aU  IheogQQlM 
wbo5€  origm  is  thus  explahied  in  the  sitnple^t  mauner.  In  CluUilcA  Mtdin 
ancient  Egypt  a»trouomy  was  only  CLdtivtited  in  t«Jmple*  by  pritiiU  ^h$ 
founded  ujion  it  the  sujwrstitiou*  of  which  they  wen*  Uit^  miiiUt«*fS. 

India,  wMch  is  perhaps  theoretically  nearer  to  the  primordiil 
Genter  of  dispersion,  does  not  show  the  same  antiquity  in  oliM^rr^ 
tional  science  as  Chaldea*  In  the  latter  country  the  record  rricbig 
back  nearly  two  thousand  years  before  the  Christiao  era,  whil*!  in 
tha  former  it  ia  only  certain  for  soniewhat  leas  than  fifteen  hnndrfid 
years.  There  is,  however,  an  Indian  record  covering  over  %htm 
thousand  years,  but  the  authenticity  of  tliis  has  been  called  la 
question.  Still,  the  record  is  really  no  just  criteiion  of  anU(|uily, 
since  there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  it  might  l>e  destroyed  or  lotL 
That  in  both  these  countries  observations  had  l)een  regularly  ttuuli 
agtjs  before  any  permanent  mode  of  recsording  them  had  been  is- 
vented,  is  next  to  ceHainJ 

^ATiile  speaking  of  India  we  should  not  omit  to  noti.'s  that  it  wai 
here  that  originated  the  decimal  system  of  notation,  or  sa»GAlkd 
'*  Arabic  numerals,"  the  inflneDce  of  which  on  human  life  atid  soeud 
evolution  has  been  incalculable.  The  fact  that  the  Greeks  and 
Eomans  did  not  possess  it  makes  it  possible  to  conceive  of  the 
world's  having  had  to  do  without  it  altogether  had  it  not  been 
evolved  from  some  fertile  Indian  brain.  AVhether  it  could  have 
been  evolved  from  the  clumsy  Roman  system  may  be  an  open  ques- 
tion, although  Humboldt,  as  already  shown  in  Chapter  III,  has 
worked  out  such  a  natural  evolution  of  the  value  of  position. 
Draper  claims  (loc.  cit.y  p.  14)  that  the  Babylonians  had  all  the  digits 
except  the  zero,  but  they  may  have  acquired  their  system  from 
India. 

In  China  astronomical  records  go  back  quite  as  far  as  in  Cbaldea, 
viz.,  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Yao,  more  than  two  thousand  years 
before  our  era.  There  was  in  the  charge  of  the  priesthood  a  tri- 
bunal of  mathematics  which  prepared  a  calendar  of  eclipses  (an- 
nounced in  advance)  and  of  other  celestial  phenomena.  They  had 
the  solstitial  gnomon  which  marked  the  midday  sun  and  the  mid- 
night stars;  they  measured  time  by  clepsydras;  they  determined 
1  Laplace,  loc.  cit.,  p.  376. 
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the  position  of  the  moon  relative  to  the  stars  in  eclipses ;  they  eon- 
Btructed  instruments  for  measuring  the  angular  distances  of  the 
stars ;  they  calculated  the  length  of  the  year  at  »%.") J  days.  They 
made  the  angle  of  the  plane  of  the  earth*s  orbit  to  that  of  the  ecliptic 
2.'^'  54',  which,  as  Humboldt  says,*  is  twenty-seven  minutes  greater 
than  it  was  in  1850.  Especially  valuable  are  the  ancient  Chinese 
records  relating  to  comets.    In  this  connection  Humboldt  remarks :  — 

While  the  so-called  classic  |)eop!eM  of  the  West,  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
did  indiHfd  sometimes  note  the  spot  where  a  comet  was  first  seen  in  the 
heavens,  never  a  word  as  to  its  apparent  path,  the  rich  literature  of  the 
nature-olMerving,  all-recording  Chinese  give  circumstantial  accounts  of 
the  constellatious  through  which  every  comet  i)assed.^ 

Unfortunately  the  em|)eror  Chi-hoang-ti,  in  the  year  213  b.c,  or- 
dered most  of  the  books  containing  astronomical  records  to  be 
burned,  whereby  their  mode  of  calculating  eclipses  and  many  im- 
])ortant  observations  have  been  lost 

The  ancient  Egyptians  must  have  cultivated  astronomy,  but  about 
the  only  records  they  have  left  are  to  \ye  found  in  the  construction 
of  the  pyramids,  the  exactness  of  which  j)rt»suppoHes  considerable 
ailvance  in  mathematics,  engineering,  and  mechtinical  skill.  Their 
orientation  with  the  |>oints  of  the  comj>ass  shows  that  the  calcula- 
ticms  were  j)rimarily  astronomical.  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  took 
great  pains  to  examine,  measure,  and  descrilie  the  pyramids.  Bas- 
ing his  remarks  on  Professor  Smyth's  results.  Dr.  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace  in  his  o|>ening  mldress  as  President  of  the  Hiological  Sec- 
ti(m  of  the  l^ritish  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at 
its  meeting  in  CJlasgow  in  1870,  and  confining  himself  to  the  great 
Pyramid  of  Cheoj)s,  thus  sums  up  the  evidence:  — 

The  r»»««ult!4  arrived  at  are  :  — 

1.  TTiat  the  pyramitl  is  truly  square,  the  sides  lieing  equal  and  the  angles 
right  angles. 

2.  That  the  four  socketn  on  which  tlie  first  four  stones  of  the  comers 
restwl  are  truly  on  the  same  level. 

3.  That  the  <lirections  of  the  sides  are  accurately  to  the  four  canlinal 
pointM. 

4.  That  the  vertical  hei^rht  of  the  pyramid  l>earH  the  same  pn»i^>rtion  to  its 
cipruniference  at  the  base  as  the  radius  of  a  circle  ihwvH  t«»  it.i  rircumference. 

Now  all  these  measun»H.  ambles,  and  levels  are  a«vunite.  not  as  an  ordi- 
nary sur\-eyor  or  builder  r<»uld  make  theni.  hut  to  such  a  ilegree  as  requires 

i(\m»iii.»s.  Vol.  III.  p.  :«>•-». 
«  Op,  cit..  Vol.  I,  |i.  «i7 ;  rf.  also  p.  23S. 
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of  i^ziiic  vfon  tlwt  foniber  and  LmprossiTe  mciiiii- 
■t  ia  1900,  Sir  E.  AntnilNis,  on  whom  estsite  it  alaDds,  bttfl  liftl 
taons  aadd  jad  erased  the  greet  kanitig-stoiia  to  be  set  «i«et 
it  thrald  £a]l  and  perhafie  hnmk  or  dsnuge  other  sUmei. 
Tim  vocfc  vss  supermtended  t^  Mt.  Dslniflr  Blov  and  Dr.  Ootr* 
tatid  in  U^tubuft  lHOl^  atid  tlfee  foniier  of  tlieae  ipenUeixien  pi«> 
Aented  a  paper  on  Jan.  21,  1902,  to  tlu!  Eojal  Tnslitiitc  of  Vritisb 
Afehite^s,  on  "^  The  Beoeot  IH^co^eriea  at  £>toiielieug«-"  The  ^Ji^ 
ml  eooclasicm  wbs  that  Stcm^het3|E:ie  belongs  to  the  Paliifolitiiii*  agf 
of  human  development,  that  the  structure  represents  a  temple  for 
observing  the  length  of  the  year  by  the  rising  of  the  sun  on  the 
longest  day  of  the  year,  in  order  that  the  people  should  be  able 
to  fix  the  time  for  performing  agricultural  operations.  He  gave  a 
number  of  astronomical  data  in  support  of  the  view  that  Stone- 
henge  was  a  solar  temple  for  observation  in  the  height  of  summer, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  avenue  which  was  associated 
with  the  Sarseu  stones  was  laid  down  about  the  year  1G80  B.C.  His 
conclusions  were  corroborated  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer.  Of  course 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  civilization  of  a  region  so  far  from  the 
center  of  dispersion  must  be  far  behind  such  comparatively  central 
regions  as  India,  Chaldea,  and  Egypt,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
marching  in  the  same  direction,  and  but  for  the  Indo-Germanic  inva- 

1  British  Association  Report,  Glasgow  Meeting,  187G,  London,  1877,  Part  U. 
NoticoH  and  Abstracts,  p.  117. 

'^  "  Wclt^'cschichte,"  von  Leopold  von  Ranke,  Zweite  Auflage,  Leipzij:,  1881, 
Vol.  I,  p.  8. 
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sion  the  old  primitive  civilization  of  Western  Euroi>e  would  have 
eventually  worked  up  towanl  the  prps«*ut  state,  though,  without 
those  fniitful  cross  fertilizations,  it  wouM  have  taken  vast  a^^es 
lon^r  to  reach  the  same  point. 

The  want  of  a  written  langiiage  and  the  general  character  of 
sacerdotal  observation  and  thought  have  kitpt  the  world  in  general 
ignoranct*  of  who  the  men  were  that  performed  these  intellectual 
achievements,  and  we  can  only  vaguely  ascriU*  them  to  the  races 
that  inhal>it4Hl  the  areas  on  which  their  monuments  are  foun<l.  Hut 
when  at  hist  wt*  approach  the  new,  and  at  first  c<)nii»aratively  back- 
ward civilization  of  (Jreece  and  the  r«»gions  that  surround  it,  we  are 
near  enough  to  the  date  of  the  invention  of  a  symbolics  alphabet  and 
to  reoonls  made  on  impyrus  sheets  or  parchment  to  l)egin  to  learn 
what  was  transpiring  in  the  worhl  of  tliought.  I^'ginning  with 
Thales,  Anaximander.  Pythagoras,  iuid  Anaximenes  in  the  st*venth  and 
sixth  centuries,  and  continuing  with  Heraclitus,  Km{>etiocle8,  Anax- 
agoras,  in  the  fifth,  and  D(*mocritus,  Aristotle,  Hpinurus,  and  Euclid, 
in  the  fourth,  followwl  by  Archimedes  and  the  Alexandrian  school  in 
the  third  and  second  centuries  before  our  era,  we  have  a  great  mass 
of  cfwmological  ideas,  which  s<*n  thus  in  jM^rsix^ctive,  towers  up  into 
gigantic  pr<)|>ortions.  These  men  were  not  ])rie8ts,  but  all  beh)nge<l 
to  the  privilegtKi  class  who  possessed  leisure  and  op]>()rtunity  for 
oliservation  and  nuHlitation,  and  while  tlie  earlier  i»f  them  could  only 
teach  their  dcM'trines  to  their  disci])les,  tli«*se  latter  found  ways  at 
last  of  preserving'  an<l  transmitting  these  thoughts,  until  they  could 
ultimately  Ik»  n*ef>rdc»<i  and  handeil  down  as  imiwrishable  achieve- 
ments of  the  human  mind. 

If  all  that  tlit;s«.*  men  ami  their  contenifKiraries,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  actually  tau;:lit  the  world  could  have  l)een  acceptetl  and 
seized  ujMm  it  would  alnx^st  s«'em  that  we  nuMlerns  would  have  had 
nothing  to  learn.  About  all  that  we  of  the  past  five  centuries  have 
accomplished  Ikis  l>e4*n  to  prove  and  **  establish**  the  truths  that  they 
taught.  I  shall  not  undertake  a  systemati<!  enumenition  of  them, 
but  may  U*  iMTniitt«Ml  to  mention:  the  atomic  tlirory,  taught  by 
Leueippus,  I>i-mcKTitus,  and  Epicurus;  the  heluieeiHric  system, 
taught  by  l\vtliair<^ras  and  Aristarehus  of  Samos;  the  conservation 
of  energy,  distinctly  jM*rceivetl  by  Epicurus;  the  nature  c»f  elwtricity, 
dimly  foreshadtiwed  by  Thales;  the  fact  of  a  universal  stniggle  for 
existence,  epigrammatically  stated   by   Heraclitus  and  taught   by 
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Lncretiiis ;  the  Jtseof^fy  of  th«  power  of  st«am,  drmoiuftimted  ex- 
pOTimeotallx  by  Hero;  the  whole  sdtiice  of  gwmetiy,  taught  hj  all 
th^  Gr^ek  iihyoaoptierft  and  radioed  to  thaofvitii  hf  Kucltd  tbil 
it  ha*  been  found  difficult  to  iioprore  eTen  in  point  of  phmaeotogy; 
th«  lav  of  fipecigc  giaTity,  dlscorend  by  Archimedes;  the  prlnaEik 
of  the  leTfT  aod  fukram,  also  worked  oot  hj  Archimedes;  the  fooai' 
datioos  of  tiatmal  hLstorjv  laid  by  Arbtotle  and  bailt  u|joh  by  Th«- 
pbf»»tita;  and  Gimlly  the  fu^dacaeotal  principles  of  p^ehology  and 
fociology,  tajught  by  Aristotk  a^  well  as  by  some  of  the  aopbisti 
and  »toics> 

I  bare  said  nothing  of  the  wonderful  development  of  art,  espe- 
cially of  sculpture,  bat  almost  equally  in  poetfy  and  drama,  altJiomk 
Ibefte  too  am  imperbhable  achievements,  becsauae  we  are  here  d«al£ii| 
with  the  progress  of  the  human  inteltect  in  campusing  the  rtnujiieat 
of  nature.  The  unreflectire  mind  might  qii*?stion  whether  the  ftciea^ 
tific  [irineiples  here  enumerated  have  really  ctmtributed  to  this  endi 
but  any  one  who  in  at  ail  familiar  with  the  character  of  mc<tvni 
science  cannot  fail  to  see  that  it  is  these  and  other  great  principlis 
of  nature  that  really  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  seientifio  prt^gras, 
and  that  it  is  the  general  aeo^laace  of  these  that  pa^'es  the  way  for 
aU  those  practical  applications  of  science  that  constitute  the  maidi 
of  civilization,  Xbe  more  aerioufl  objeotion^  however,  can  scarcely  bi 
waived,  that  all  this  volume  of  truth  taught  and  revealed  by  the 
Greek  mind  produced  no  appreciable  effect  in  their  day  upon  man- 
kind and  did  not  tend  toward  the  better  control  of  natural  forces  in 
the  interest  of  man.  This  is  in  the  main,  though  not  wholly  true. 
!Much  of  it  was  taught  as  merely  hypothesis,  some  of  it  only  esoteri- 
cally,  as,  for  example,  the  heliocentric  system  by  Pythagoras,  who  is 
said  to  have  taught  the  opposite  openly.  The  world  was  not  ripe 
for  such  truths  and  did  not  get  ripe  for  another  fifteen  hundred 
years.  But  this  detracts  nothing  from  their  real  importance,  since 
this  early  announcement  of  them  was  merely  sowing  the  seed,  and 
unless  the  seed  be  sown  there  can  obviously  be  no  crop,  no  ripening, 
and  no  harvest. 

As  in  the  case  of  invention,  so  in  that  of  scientific  discovery,  and 
in  fact  of  about  everything  but  church  history,'  scholasticism,  and 
religious  casuistry,  the  first  fourteen  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
offer  almost  nothing  worth  recording.  It  is  also  a  fact  generally 
overlooked,  that  during  practically  this  same  period  Asia  was  passing 
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through  a  phase  of  its  history  similar  to  tliat  through  which  Europe 
had  to  pass.  Just  as  Christianity  supplanted  paganism  in  the  West, 
80  Buddhism  first  supplanted  the  older  Indian  cults,  and  then  Mo- 
hammedanism swept  over  the  whole  eastern  world  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Pacific.  It  also  invaded  Egypt  and  Northern  Africa 
and  strove  to  penetrate  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  it  might  per- 
haps have  accomplished  had  it  not  been  stopped  and  turned  back  by 
the  hammer  of  Cliarles  Martel  on  the  plains  of  Tours  in  the  year 
732.  But  in  Asia  there  has  been  no  renaissance,  except  the  recent 
awakening  of  Ja|)an. 

In  Europe  the  Middle  Ages  were  to  some  extent  a  period  of  gestar 
tion.  The  barbarian  and  Mohammedan  invasions  and  the  Crusades 
had  a  i>owerful  awakening  influence  and  repeatedly  disturbed  the 
social  equilibrium,  infusing  fresh,  but  as  yet  coarse,  unassimilated 
mental  and  physiwil  elements,  and  requiring  long  i)erio<l8  for  their 
refinement  and  complete  readjustment.  Only  a  few  such  names  as 
those  of  Galen,  the  true  founder  of  human  anatomy,  in  the  second 
century ;  Avieenna  (an  Arabian,  but  whose  works  became  known  in 
Europe),  who  lived  in  the  tenth  century  and  was  familiar  with  all 
the  sciejices  then  known ;  Averrho<5s,  the  Spanish  Saracen  and  uni- 
versal scholar ;  Ebn  Junis  in  the  tenth  century,  who  discovered  the 
principle  of  the  pendulum  six  centuries  l>efore  Huyghfns;  Albertus 
Magnus  and  Roger  Bacon  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Iwth  of  whom 
made  considerable  advances  in  various  sciences,  esi)e<ially  in  physi- 
ology and  chemistry,  are  worth  enumerating  among  those  who  con- 
tributwl  anything  during  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  a^lvancement  of 
man*s  dominion  over  nature. 

The  very  first  of  these  great  cosmic  truths  of  antiquity  to  be 
revived  at  the  dawn  of  the  new  era  was  the  heliocentric  system, 
worketl  out  by  C()i)ernicus,  but  foresha<lowed  by  a  (terman  cardinal, 
Nieolaus  de  (^ls;^  in  1444,  or  nearly  a  c«»ntury  before  the  appearance 
of  the  "I>e  Rev()luti(mibus."  Huml)oldt  c|uotes  the  i)assage  which 
establishes  his  claim  to  priority  to  the  doi^trine  that  the  earth  moves: 
"Jam  nobis  manifestum  est  terram  in  v«»ritate  movcri.  Terra  non 
{lOtest  esse  fixa,  sed  movrtur  ut  alia>  st^'lla*."  *     <'oiK»rni<-us  could 

i  •*  Ih*  <l<>rta  Ik'noraiitla,"  I  Jb.  II.  C'ap.  XII.  T!ii««  frairiiu*nl.  fouii.l  in  tin-  H«»«i.ltiil 
at  rup«  by  CleiniMiM.  in  IM-t,  :in«I  anothiT  |«|mt  of  <'ar»iinal  Cnna  rntitli^l  •  Iv  V«»n«- 
tlt»n«»  Sapi^'ntia***  (<'a|).  »,  M»t  forth  blfi  thtN»ry.  wbirb  wa^  that  »>«»th  ••arth  and  juin 
i>*rf»lv«*  alNitit  a<onHtanih  ihanjrln;:  ih.!«*  of  thf  nniv.nw.  H»*  tbtrffon*  iniftM^l  the 
f««rntlal  truth.    Cf.  lIumbuMt.   -Comuo!!/'  Voi.  11,  i»i».  71,  aj4;  Vol.  HI,  p.  271. 
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have  kiiQWti  nuthing  of  these  tracta,  which  ap|iear  not  to  kave  1x^ 
pnbliiihed,  and  Ctisa  does  not  aeein  to  connect  bis  Eiysttitn  with  the 
teachings  of  tbe  ancients.  But  Copernicus  was  well  gruundisd  in  tht 
astronomical  litertitiire  of  antiquity  aad  laada  Ireqoeulr  reft!tviiOTto 
at  in  tke  first  edition  of  his  work  which  appesoed  in  l*i43,  «r  Ihi 
year  of  his  death. 

The  great  work  of  Ves^Uius,  by  widch  the  modefB  meom 
anatomy  was  created,  appc^ired  also  in    ir43.     WUliatii   Gitben' 
investigations  into  tho  true  properties  ol  magnets  were  compUiel 
before  the  end  of   the  sixteenth  centmy*      SaneitoHuft  (1612) 
Huyghens  (ItKHi)  est^ibUshed  the  laws  of  tbe  pendulam  snil  made  h 
a  seieutitic  and  practieal  iustrnment.     l)escarU\>i,  in  the  Bivt  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century^  created  the  science  of  analytical  gcometiy. 
From  1619  to  iQ2S  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  tJie  blood 
and   elaborated  the  principles  on  which  it  t^ikes   place,     Gahleo^s 
gre^it  scientific  achievements  all  fell  within  this  period  and  hia  dioik 
occurred  in  1642.    One  of  the  most  important  of  thesa^  and  osm  that 
is  rarely  mentioned  in  connection  with  him,  was  tbe  dt«coTiary  of  tl» 
true  nature  of  force,  especially  as  exempUtied  in  gravitationrtbeili^ 
covery  of  which  is  not  usually  ascribed  to  liim*     Oi  ituJiI<^>  refidtt 
in  this  field  of  experimentation  Lagmtige  said :  ^^  It  forma  tCMlay  lb# 
most  permoneut  and  essential  part  of  the  glory  of  this  great  muL 
His  discoveries  of  tbe  sati^llitcs  of  Jvii>iter,  of  tlie  pha.ses  of  Vnjn^^, 
of  sun  spots,  etc.,  required  telescopes  and  application  only ;  but  it 
was  a  mark  of  extraordinary  genius  to  detect  the  laws  of  nature  in 
the  midst  of  phenomena  which  men  always  had  before  their  eyes, 
but  whose  explanation  had  nevertheless  always  escaped  the  scrutiny 
of  i)hilosophers."  ^ 

We  are  to-day  in  position  to  speak  of  the  discovery  of  the  inter- 
stellar ether.  It  is  no  longer  a  hypothesis,  although  we  are  still 
lacking  in  information  as  to  its  true  nature  and  essence.  This  was 
also  a  seventeenth  century  discover}',  but  whether  to  ascribe  it  to 
Bacon,-  to  Descartes,  or  to  Hooke,  may  be  open  to  question.  The 
credit  is  usually  given  to  Descartes.  There  was  a  similar  concep- 
tion in  India,  but  to  show  its  vagueness  and  unscientific  character  it 

1  "  Mecanique  Analytique,"  par  J.  L.  Liigratij^e,  nouveHe  ^ition,  revue  et  an?- 
mentoe  par  rauteur.  Paris,  1811,  Vol.  I,  pp.  221-222  (somewhat  modified  from  tl» 
edition  of  1788,  p.  l.V.)). 

2"  yEther  piirus  et  interstellaris,"  Novum  Or^auum,  Pt.  II,  Aph.  L.  ("Wotla," 
Vol.  I,  1809,  p.  631). 
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is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar 
vehiih*  of  life  and  of  auuud,^ 

Closely  connected  with  the  recognition  of  a  universal  ether  as  the 
medium  of  the  radiant  forces  was  the  discovery  by  Huy^hens  and 
Hooke  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  as  idso  that  of  the  nature 
of  heat  in  so  far  as  Newton  w;is  able  to  undersUuul  it,  aiul  the  full 
establishment  by  Newton  of  the  law  of  gnivitation,  the  data  for 
which  luid  been  accumulating  at  the  hands  of  ('o{K*niicus,  Kepler, 
Hooke,  (.'assini,  and  even  Siuij»licius  in  the  sixth  century.  Now  for 
the  first  time  was  the  nature  of  planetary  motions  understoinl,  and 
from  this  time  we  may  correctly  date  all  exact  knowled^je  of  the 
solar  sysbMU  and  of  the  laws  of  the  universe.  Newton's  three  funda- 
mental laws  of  motion  connected  astronomy  and  physics,  heaven  and 
earth,  into  a  single  grand  monistic  scheme,  and  ]»laced  all  the  scieuces 
un  a  mathematical  basis. 

Reference  was  matle  in  tlie  last  section  to  the  invention  of  the  air- 
pump  by  Torriielli,  but  this  involvtnl  the  great  scientific  discovery 
of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  ultimately  that  of  the  liehavior 
of  gases  in  general.  These  discoveries  were  perfected  by  IJoyle  and 
Mariotte  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  were  d«»stinetl  to  U'ar  still 
greater  fruit  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  at  the  hands  of  <  'harles, 
Avogadro,  Ampi^re,  and  Clausius.  For  the  most  ]>jirt  must  we  also 
refer  to  the  R(*venteenth  century  that  astonishing  genius  Leibnitz. 
A  recent  reviewer  has  justly  said ;  — 

What  II  marv<»lloiislY  jjift«Ml  nmn  Lribni/  wa-*!  Th«»  kin'.;  <»f  Prussia  truly 
■aid  of  him.  *•  Il»*  n»|>r»*H««ntM  in  hiniM'lf  a  wholo  Acaih-niy**:  anil  (l»»<»rj:«'  I 
of  Kn'^Iaii<i  was  «{iiit4'  j(iNtifie<l  in  saying,  **  I  onunt  niywlf  happy  in  ]M»%s4**iM- 
ing  two  kin^'tlonis,  in  om*  of  which  1  have  the  honor  of  ni-konin^  a  Leilmiz, 
ami  in  th«*  oth*'r  a  Newton,  among  my  Hiibjeet.s."  A  brilliant  mathemati- 
cian, C(Hlte^tirlg  w  ith  Xewrton  the  honor  of  tliM»ov»'ring  the  Caleuhis  ;  a  j;ift<Hl 
jKiyeholn^'i<%t  ami  epi«»t#Mnolo;jist.  e<pialing  an«l  surpa-s^ing  in  his  Xtir  ICtsnya, 
I>M*ke*s  fanious  hUfn't ;  a  jirofonnd  theoIo;:ian.  wntini;  the  most  fannaH  UniIc 
on  7'A''**'/*'-!/ whieli  has  eMT  Iwi-n  j»rint«»<l :  a  leanii'd  hi*»t4>rian,  jtHxIuein'.;  a 
history  < if  tie-  IInUH«»  nf  IlrniiHwick  eoinni»*n«h-«i  \\\  (hIiIiou  hini^»-lf  :  a  lar- 
Ki};1it<><l  state'^maii  and  iliploiiiati«»t,  honon^d  at  s<'V«Tal  of  thf  wuM  jmw^Mful 
courts  of  Kurn|i»* ;  a  ^n-al  philo^iphiT.  finnid»T  of  nuMli-rn  <HTinan  >iM'enl.i- 
tivc  pliiltt'^iphy  and  worthy  to  Ix'  named  with  Kant  hini'M-lt;  and,  w  ithal.  .in 
eminent  M*ienti>t,  "  a  man  of  scienee,  in  tJie  miMlcrn  sense,  of  iii»-  lirM  rank,"  a-* 
Pn>fetesor  Huxley  calls  him,  —  th«*sean»  a  few  (»f  his  elaim^  toe«inMd«Tation.* 

i  \Vn*»,n,  .^nskrit  IHrtimiary.  Art.  Aknnn. 

SGi^r^c  Martin  l)uii«aD  Id  tbe  Munitt,  Vol.  XII,  Aiiril,  VXH,  p.  4.VJ. 
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The  greatest  diBCoveries  of  tlie  eighkenth  century  grew  out  of 
seventeenth  century  conception  a  of  ethet  and  gravifcAtion.  *Thvj 
relate  to  beat,  light,  and  eJectricity.  It  ia  known  that  Bacon  de^ 
dared  that  heat  is  nothing  but  motion,*  and  Locke '  held  a  mmhx 
view,  while  Newton  regarded  the  propagation  of  heat  afi  a  sooeessicii 
of  shocks  in  the  railiant  substance.  Kuyghen*  and  Hooke  al» 
clostily  approauhed  the  modern  view,  but  BoyU  in  1T44  srcms  £o 
have  been  the  first  to  make  a  clear  statement  of  the  law,*  Kcfif^ 
thelnss,  none  of  these  authors  hail  got  beyond  a  sort  of  mati^rial  ctok- 
nation,  which  so  taxed  the  credulity  of  Count  Hum  ford  tliat  in  1797 
h«  es^yed  a  new  explanation  and  atlviineed  the  whole  aubj«ct  to  Uie 
dynamic  stage,*  It  was  now  ready  for  Davy,  Joule,  and  MAjfm  in 
the  century  that  followed  to  subject  it  to  experimental  d^inonitt» 
tion  and  reduce  it  to  exact  mathematical  form. 

With  regard  to  light,  the  two  jnost  important  advances  made  ditf^ 
ing  the  eighteenth  century  were  those  of  Euler  in  demonstrating  tie 
undulatory  theory^  discovered  by  Huyghens,  and  of  BradJt^y  in 
establishing  the  fact  and  the  principles  of  aberration. 

In  the  account  givea  in  the  last  section  of  the  inventiiiii  of 
telegrai>h  it  was  shown  that  the  nineteenth  century  was  pre^mii 
the  age  of  electricity,  but  some  of  the  most  important  diseof^^iei 
leading  to  these  applications  were  made  during  the  eighteenth 
tury,  aii'l  ii-if^ilN-  the  celebrated  experiments  of  riivUmu  nn  frrr^' 
legs,  supplemented  by  those  of  Volta,  who,  although  he  wrongly 
interpreted  the  phenomena,  greatly  increased  the  stock  of  knowledge, 
and  was  led  to  the  invention  of  the  pile  known  by  his  name.  To 
this  epoch  also  belongs  the  work  of  Franklin. 

But  the  eighteenth  century  was  scarcely  less  prolific  in  other  great 
discoveries.  In  astronomy  we  have  through  Kant  and  Laplace  clear 
statements  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  vaguely  conceived  by  Anaxi- 
niander  and  partially  formulated  by  Tycho  Brahe.  In  chemistry  we 
have  the  discovery  of  oxygen,  doubtless  first  by  Priestley,  but  inde- 

^  "  Sed  quod  ipsissimus  Calor,  sive  quid  ipsum  Caloris,  sit  Motus  et  nihU  aliad," 
Noviiiu  Orgaiium,  II,  Aph.  XX  ('*  Works,"  Vol.  I,  p.  391). 

'i  "  Condiict  of  Human  Understanding,  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,*'  Chapter 
XI,  *'  Works,'  London,  1801,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  2*^-2V)9. 

8  "  On  tlie  Mechanical  Ori^'in  of  Heat  and  Cold,"  by  Robert  Boyle,  **  Works," 
Vol.  IV,  Ivondon,  1772,  pp.  2:J(>-259.     See  especially  Experiment  VI  on  pp.  24^250. 

*  "  Inquiry  concerning  the  Source  of  the  Heat  which  is  excited  by  Friction,"  by 
Benjamin  Count  Rumford,  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  LXXXVIII,  1798,  pp. 
HO-102. 
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pendently  the  same  year  (1774),  though  somewhat  later,  by  Scheele, 
and  also,  as  it  is  claimed,  independently  in  1775  by  Lavoisier  and 
Trudaine,  all  of  which  shows  that  the  world  was  ripe  for  it.  Nitro- 
gen was  certainly  discovered  by  Scheele  but  Cavendish  a  little  later 
placed  its  existence  on  a  firm  basis.  The  discovery  of  sodium  and 
potassium  by  Davy  and  of  iodine  by  Gay-Lussac  soon  followed,  and 
the  chemical  elements  began  to  be  known.  But  perhaps  the  most 
signal  of  all  the  chemical  advances  of  that  i)eri<Kl  was  the  discovery 
by  Lavoisier  of  the  true  nature  of  combustion  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  metaphysical  doctrine  of  phlogiston.  Man  had  known  fire  as 
long  as  he  had  known  water  and  much  longer  than  he  had  known 
air,  but  never  before  did  he  know  in  what  fire  essentially  consists. 
A  committee  of  the  French  Academy  successfully  repeated  Lavoi- 
sier's exi)eriments  in  1790,  a  congratulatory  meeting  was  held  in 
Paris,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  assembleil  savants  Madame  Lavoi- 
sier, attired  as  a  priestess  of  science,  burntnl  on  an  altar  erected  for 
the  puriK)se  the  great  work  of  Stahl :  "  Fundamenta  ('hemiae  Dog- 
matic^e  et  Exi»erimentJilis,"  emlxxlying  the  exi)loded  theory,  while 
a  band  played  a  solemn  re<]uiem  over  its  ashes  I 

In  biology  the  eighteenth  century  was  chiefly  an  age  of  accumula- 
tion and  classification.  Linna»us  was  wholly  a  child  of  it,  as  were 
Antoine  and  liernard  de  Jussieu,  while  Laurent  deJussieu  published 
his  "Genera  Plantanim  "  in  1789,  from  which  the  natural  system  of 
classification  is  usually  counted.  But  the  great  principle  of  organic 
development  through  the  struggle  for  existence,  involving  dt*sc*ent 
with  nunlification,  was  distinctly  enunciat^*d  by  both  (loethe  and 
Erasmus  Darwin  l)efore  the  close  of  that  century.  We  may  also  add 
to  its  ac'liievements  the  discovery  of  the  nature  of  tissues,  as  well 
as  of  s|MTuiatf)7.oa,  by  Louis  Hainni,  a  student  in  the  lalx)ratory  of 
Leeuwenhoek. 

At  the  l)eginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  all  the  great  sciences 
were  fairly  estiblishe<l  and  the  nunil)er  of  investigators  was  enor- 
mously increas<»d.  All  the  lea<ling  universities  hail  long  l)een  in 
operation  in  Euroi)e  and  several  exi.stt»<l  in  America.  These  were 
turning  their  attention  more  and  more  to  science  and  establishing 
well  equi])ped  lalM»ratories  for  original  research.  All  the  great  sci- 
entific academies  had  long  be<»n  in  existence  and  celebrated  men 
were  associated  with  them.  In  astronomy,  in  physics,  in  chemistry, 
in  geology,  in  all  branches  of  biology,  and  to  some  extent  in  anthro- 
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pology,  observations  and  eiperimcias  wt*re  Imng  ratmle,  and  ittwj 
field  of  nature  was  being  explored.  Learned  mcmairn  vrcms  |wb. 
lisbcd,  the  tTJinsactioiis  of  academies  and  socictii^d  w«i«  iillod  w^ 
contributions  of  all  kinds  lecording  the  rcdiilts  of  sdenlifio  wosk, 
and  an  immense  monument  was  in  process  of  erectioti  to  Use  iitdii^ 
tij  and  zeaJ  of  an  awakened  world.  Thus  began  that  '*  Wotidariiil 
Century  "  whose  achievements  Dr,  Wallace  has  so  ably  fiumiudd  ii|i 
that  it  seems  superfluous  to  attempt  eren  an  abridged  enutnisnaicQ 
of  them.  Nor  is  Wallace  the  only  historian  of  nmeteentli  eoilillj 
science.  For  ail  that  relates  to  the  ratiiant  forces  yU.  lies  In  **  FUfiier 
Electricity,  and  the  Camera  "  haa  giundly  summed  it  ap  and  broitglii 
out  its  salient  points^  and  tbere  exists  a  canrndermble  litisrttiife 
devoted  to  siicb  historical  surveys*  One  other  woik  mpoeMlj 
merits  attention,  as  it  emanates  from  a  source  to  whiisii  no  mm  wrnUi 
think  of  looking  for  such  a  ti-eatise^  ¥12.^  from  a  eommitttf^  uf  mo^ 
than  thirty  eminent  French  Catholic  scholiu-s  he:ult*d  by  tim  vetim 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  l*aris.*  The  work  is  nut,  fts  migH 
have  been  surmised,  a  lamentation  over  tb4&  advanci!  of  materiglimB, 
hut  seems  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  the  prt*amble,  wiittMi 
by  the  Vicomte  de  V ogu4  **  the  marvellous  advance  of  sdoitafie 
knowledge  in  the  direction  of  subjugating  the  forces  of  jiatiinv  ii2iJ> 
lying  the  worlds  and  transforming  social  life  "  are  put  down  as  l2ii 
chief  characteristics  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  is  admitted 
that  the  grand  results  of  the  century  had  their  origin  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  savant,  the  laboratory  of  the  naturalist,  and  the  discoveries 
of  the  explorer. 

It  may,  however,  be  profitable  to  dwell  a  moment  on  the  general 
character  of  nineteenth  century  science,  merely  to  appreciate  its 
drift  and  to  note  the  main  channels  into  which  all  the  ante<*edent 
streams  of  thought  tended  to  converge.  If  we  take  up  the  difFereut 
sciences  in  their  natural  order  and  give  a  moment's  attention  toeacli 
we  shall  soon  see  which  ones  came  out  most  fully  and  received  the 
largest  contributions  from  the  past.  In  other  words  we  shall  see 
what  the  world  regarded  as  the  most  important  directions  for  fresh 
activity  resulting  from  the  long,  largely  unconscious,  and  apparently 
aimless  search  for  truth  through  earlier  centuries.  I^ginning  with 
niatlieniaties,  which  for  the  Greeks  was  everything,  which  was  the 

1  **  Til  Siocle.  Mouvement  dn  Monde  de  ISOO  a  1000."  Publie  par  les  soins  d'un 
comitc  sons  la  prdsidence  de  Monseigneur  P^henard,  Paris,  1901. 
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only  recognized  science  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  down  to 
Descartes  and  Leibnitz  was  the  great  resi)ectable  field  of  all  intel- 
lectual exercise,  we  find  the  nineteenth  century  relegating  it  from 
the  position  of  an  end  in  itself  to  a  means  for  the  more  thorough 
prosecution  of  the  concrete  sciences.  Mathematicians  themselves 
of  course  know  many  directions  in  which  their  noble  science  was 
a4ivanced,  but  the  non-mathematiciU  world  recognizes  scan*ely  any 
g^reat  new  principles  that  were  brought  forward.  It  is  true  that 
quarternions  were  discovered  and  an  enormous  literature  grew  up 
relative  to  non-Euclidean  geometry  and  spa<*e  of  four  dimensions, 
but  (mly  the  most  erudite  matliematical  si>ecialists  could  Uike  ])art 
in  these  si)eculations,  and  the  concrete  sciences  have  scarcely  bene- 
fited by  such  discoveries. 

In  astronomy  there  was  intense  activity  and  a  great  scries  of 
instrumonUil  ai>i»liances,  esfM^cially  telesco}X's,  was  brought  to  the 
aid  of  tlie  science.  Many  important  and  a  few  truly  signal  discov- 
eries were  miwlo,  such  as  the  measuring  of  distances  of  thti  fixed 
stars,  iiiaugurat<*d  by  liessel  in  IS^W,  the  discoveries  of  Chladni  and 
others  of  the  nature  of  meteoric  streams,  the  discovery  of  the  so- 
called  canals  on  the  surface  of  the  ])lanct  Mars,  and  also  of  the 
satellites  of  that  planet;  still  upon  the  whole,  and  relatively  to 
some  other  s<*ienoos,  it  cannot  l)e  justly  said  that  the  nineteenth 
century  was  spc^cially  characterized  by  astrononiieiil  discover}'. 
This,  the  most  exact  and  iK)sitive  of  the  concrete  Kcieiiet»s,  the 
most  general  and  least  complex  in  its  laws  and  ]»henomena,  and 
the  one  whose  niethotl  of  stu«ly  is  ehietly  observation,  passiMl  its 
j)erio«l  of  supremacy  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  c<*nturies  with 
Coi>4»rnieus,  Tyelio  llrahe,  Kej>ler,  (Jalileo.  antl  Newton. 

if  we  turn  to  physics,  the  s<'ienee  that  stands  next  to  astronomy 
in  the  eharacteristies  enumerated,  \\v  see  an  immense  difFerence. 
This  ha<l  l>ecomt»  a  distinctively  exiM*rimental  science.  Its  phe- 
nomena relate  chiefly  to  this  world,  and  they  are  intimately  con- 
n<*cted  with  the  welfare  of  man.  Here  was  the  great  fiehl  to  Im» 
conquered  in  the  interest  of  the  human  nice.  Tlif  fi»'ld  was  rijw*  and 
the  t^K)ls  were  reiuly.  There  was  conijianitively  little  to  do  in 
ban»log}',  or  that  branch  ])resideil  over  by  the  law  of  gravit^iticm. 
The  |>endulum,  the  kilance,  sj>eciti<'  gravity,  and  atm<»spheric  pres- 
sure were  all  known  and  their  principles  had  l>een  appli**<l.  Hut  the 
great  underlying  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energj',  although 
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dimly  perceived  from  ajitiquitj-,  required  demondtration.  It  re«eif«d 
it  at  the  hands  of  Mayer,  Heimholtz^  and  Joiilep  and  pliysieal  pei* 
euee  waa  placed  upon  a  basis  that  ean  never  be  shaken^  Iiitimatelj 
bound  up  with  this  graud  discovery  vras  the  true  nature  of  hi^t, 
which^  as  we  have  seen^  had  been  fairly  prophesied  and  almott 
proved,  but  which  was  now  experi mental ly  tt^taiilisltiMl  by  tliti* 
same  iuvestigators.  The  nature  of  light  still  latiki-d  tliat  ilegnv  rf 
demonstration  that  tbe  scientific  mind  demands,  and  this  it  ri*oeivfd 
through  the  researches  of  Young,  Heimholt^f,  Tyndii!!,  and  Thoii»^ 
son  (Loi-d  Kelvin).  Connected  with  this  there  arose  an  entirely  i)«eir 
science,  that  of  spectrum  analysts.  Kot  that  Kewton*  Kuler^  and 
many  others  had  not  studied  the  solar  spectrum.  They  did  utA 
found  the  science.  This  was  reserved  for  Kirchhoff  and  Bumu^t^ 
Hnggins  and  Lockyer,  and  a  large  coi|>8  of  itivestigatorit  chi^lly 
in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  neur  seiimee 
has  many  ai-ms  and  reaches  out  into  so  many  of  the  other  getvmta^ 
that  it  becomes  difHcult  to  classify  it  It  c^ntttitut^^s  ik  large  |)art 
of  that  other  new  science,  astrophysics,  which,  if  rf^^^u^^  as  a 
part  of  astronotny,' should  be  excepted  from  the  aboire  remarks 
relative  to  that  science.  Spectrum  analysis  is  in  largn  pBrt  almi 
chemistry,  and  furnishes  all  our  knowledge  of  tho  cli^fiiiatij  c€ 
other  worlds  than  ours*  But  upon  the  whole,  we  may  jierlaiii^ 
best  consider  it  a  department  of  physics  in  the  radiant  group. 
Here  too  must  be  noted  the  X-rays  and  all  the  other  ultraspectral 
and  previously  undiscovered  rays  with  unpredictable  properties 
and   powers. 

But  great  as  were  these  advances  in  the  domains  of  heat  and 
light,  those  made  in  that  of  electricity  were  perhaps  still  greater. 
Here  invention  and  discovery  go  hand  in  hand  even  more  than  in 
other  experimental  sciences.  The  great  inventions  were  rapidly 
reviewed  in  the  last  section,  but  new  apparatus  was  required  at 
every  step.  There  is  no  more  perfect  example  of  man  persistently 
wresting  the  secrets  from  nature.  Michael  Faraday  led  the  way, 
and  we  see  successively  towering  up  the  names  of  Jacobi,  Maxwell, 
Henry,  Sturgeon,  Davidson,  Hertz,  either  working  together  or  sepa- 
lately,  and  bringing  forward  one  principle  after  another  until  the 
present  edifice  was  successfully  reared.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able results  has  been  practically  to  identify  the  whole  radiant  group 
of  forces  and  to  demonstrate  the  intimate  association  of  electricity, 
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magnetism,  light,  and  heat  as  interconvertible  forms  of  cosmic 
energy. 

In  chemistry  there  were  also  great  advances  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  atomic  theory  was  firmly  establishe<l  by  l^rzelius, 
Dalton,  and  others,  and  the  most  inn>ortant  n*latioiis  sulwistiiig 
among  the  chemical  elements  were  worked  out  by  Mendelejeff.  Or- 
ganic chemistry  was  founded  and  the  different  groups  of  organic 
compounds  classified.  The  applications  of  chemistry  to  industry 
and  domestic  life  were  innumerable  and  their  value  incalculable. 
The  social  influence  thus  exerted,  although  less  obvious  and  more 
quiet  was  probably  quite  as  important  as  that  due  to  physical  dis- 
coveries. 

If  the  greatest  triumphs  over  nature  in  the  interest  of  man  took 
place  in  the  dtmiain  of  physics  and  chemistrv,  the  deepest  thought 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  concentrated  uiM)n  the  problem  of  life. 
In  every  science  a  philosophic  i)eriod  precedes  the  j)eriod  of  maxi- 
mum utilization.  In  astronomy  and  physics  this  ]>hilosophic  i)erirMl 
began  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  la8te<l  until  the  eighteenth.  The 
nineteenth  century  was  the  philosoi)hic  jh^hckI  of  biology.  Darwin 
has  often  lieen  callwl  the  Newt<m  of  biology  and  th«»  comparison  is 
just.  Hut  it  is  ecjually  just  to  chanicU'rize  Laman'k  as  the  <'o|>emi- 
CU8  of  bi(>h>gy.  For  by  philosophy  we  do  iu)t  nowint»an  sjMvulation, 
or  the  projiounding  of  theories  lutsiMl  chiefly  on  nxMlitation  and 
reflection,  such  as  were  most  of  those,  however  exjwt,  (»f  the  ancients. 
We  now  mean  theories  or  hyjwthe.ses,  it  may  be,  but  IwLsed  on  gn»at 
accumulations  of  facts  and  worked  out  through  the  study  .and  c*om- 
paris<m  of  these  fa<*ts.  They  are  in  nullity  general iziititms  and  each 
step  is  estiiblished  by  a  compilation  and  co<>nlination  of  the  fact.s. 
Such  was  the  heliocentric  theory  as  revived  by  Copernieus,  such 
were  Kejiler's  laws,  such  was  the  law  <»f  gravitation,  and  such  was 
the  atoi)ii(*  theory  of  chemistry. 

The  (I recks  had  stated  many  of  the  now  rivognized  truths  of 
biology,  but  their  theories  were  only  si»ec'ulations,  wonderful 
glimps<*s  into  natural  truth,  but  wholly  nnsuj»jM)rt«-<l  by  seimtific 
evidenee.  It  must  not  1h»  forgotten  either  that  along  with  these 
just  glimpses  there  went  the  wihlest  vavraries,  ainl  these  latter 
greatly  outnunilM»red  the  former.  It  is  only  after  a  gn»at  truth  has 
be»*n  seientitically  establishe<l  that  we  ^jo  Kick  ami  pick  out  the  ran* 
cases  in  which  it  had  been  as  it  were  aeeidentally  hit  upon  in  the 
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to  verify  or  disprove  this  bold  yet  fiiseinatiiij;  liyiKahesis.  The  result, 
while  it  raised  the  hypothesis  to  a  law  of  nature,  also  filled  the 
world  with  knowledge  of  organic  life  and  plaeetl  biology  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  advancing  sciences. 

Without  attempting  to  enumerate  the  biological  truths  disclosed 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  the  cellular  theory  may  be  mentioned 
as  a  type  of  them,  ;us  also  the  nature  of  tissues  in  the  Metaz«>a,  grow- 
ing (Mit  of  a  knowledge  of  the  cell.  The  cell  is  the  biologi<*al  unit 
and  the  whole  science  of  biology  (histology,  morphology,  jdiysiology) 
rests  ujion  it.  But  a  dt»e|»er  problem  was  attacked  in  the  second 
half  of  the  century,  a  })roblem  which  has  not  yet  l>et*n  solved,  viz., 
that  of  the  constitution  of  the  cell  and  the  ultimate  unit  of  heredity. 
The  solution  of  this  ])roblem  will  answer  the  question  :  What  is 
life  ? 

The  law  of  evolution,  in  large  part  biological,  but  also  cosmologi- 
cal,  nay,  also  anthropological,  psychological,  and  socioh»gical,  has 
l)een  almost  wholly  the  product  of  nineteenth  century  science.  It 
is  )»roliably  th«*  most  important  of  all  the  generalizations  of  the 
human  intelbn^t.  It  comes  the  nearest  of  all  the  truths  that  have 
iM-i'n  di.scoven-d  to  rendering  man  ami  s<H*i<*ty  conscious  of  them- 
selves. S<df-consciousness  consists  in  the  st^ite  at  which  a  IxMng 
asksth»Mpiesti<ms:  What?  Whence?  Whither?  Evolution  furnishes 
the  tirst  answer  that  science  has  ever  matle  to  these  cpiestions. 
In  so  far  as  its  truths  are  known  they  dis])el  all  the  mystery 
that  enshroutls  the  intidlfct.  Not  cont«»nt  with  the  conqu»*st  of 
natun*  and  the  subjection  of  its  laws  to  human  uses,  man  n*- 
solved  to  i\w\  out  what  he  was,  whence  he  came,  antl  what  w;w 
to  Ih»  his  destiny.  He  pro<'eed«*«l  to  interrogat^j  nature  at  all 
points,  and  the  thousand  coiiHicting  and  commingled  answers 
that  he  got,  all  rollc<l  tog<«ther,  when  closely  listeii<Ml  to,  were 
found  to  s]K.*ll  out  the  talismanic  word:   Kvolution. 


CHAPTER  XX 
SOCIALIZATION  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 

It  was  shown  in  Chapter  III  that  the  subject-matter  of  socidogj 
is  hunian  achievement.  The  remaining  sixti^u  chapters  tlmft 
far  written  may  be  regarded  as  being  devot^L*d  to  tlie  task  of  «»* 
plaining  what  human  achievement  consists  in  and  how  it  hM  %c«& 
WToaglit  Not  until  the  last  chapter  was  reached  was  it  possillU  tA 
show  the  full  significance  of  human  achievement  as  the  practicsL 
conquest  of  natnre  and  tlie  subjection  of  all  the  materials  and  trnm^ 
of  nature  to  the  control  and  service  of  mau.  This  has  been 
plished  mainly  through  the  exercise  of  the  directive  agent  it)  ulii 
ing  the  mode  of  motion  of  physical  bodies,  so  that  by  a  s«irt  of  rofti^ 
action  th€*y  are  made  to  pour  into  the  channels  of  human  advaota^ 
instead  of  pursuing  their  natural  courses  and  eith*?r  running  to  wtste 
or  causing  injury  to  human  interests.  Social  evolution  eonslsti  tn 
this,  and  differs  radically  from  organic  evolution,  sinc^  in  the  I&^r 
it  is  the  environment  that  transforms  the  organism,  while  in  th« 
former  man  transforms  the  environment. 

No  one  of  course  will  question  that  all  this  belongs  to  sociology. 
In  transforming  the  physical  environment  the  entire  social  system 
is  profoundly  affected  and  society  itself  is  transformed.  Although 
this  is  accomplished  wholly  through  telic  activity,  still  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  social  evolution  thus  brought  about  may  be  regarded 
as  genetic.  What  the  economists  call  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  a  natural  law.  It  is  to  be  compared  with  the  law  by  which 
air  rushes  into  a  vacuum,  and  which,  before  the  nature  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  of  atmospheric  pressure  was  discovered,  could  only  be 
explained  by  saying  that  "  nature  abhors  a  vacuum."  And  it  is  the 
same  law  that  governs  the  movement  of  the  atmosphere  over  the 
whole  globe  and  determines  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  winds. 
This  economic,  or  rather,  sociologic  law  is  not  affected  by  the  fact 
that  social  demands  are  in  large  part  supplied  through  the  sagacious 
foresight  of  shrewd  business  men  in  a  manner  that  is  preeminently 
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telic,  although  strictly  individualistic.  For  example,  as  a  modern 
city  grows  street  railway  lines  are  gradually  extended  farther  and 
farther  out  into  tlio  suburbs  to  anticipate  the  increasing  demands,  and 
this  will  take  place  although  the  citizens  of  those  sections  make  no 
8|)ecial  demand  and  take  no  steps  to  secure  it.  The  corjiorations 
controlling  the  urban  lines  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  increase  the 
volume  of  their  business,  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  strictly  telic 
method  forestall  any  such  demand  on  the  ]>art  of  the  citizens,  who 
from  inherent  inertia,  natural  conservatism,  jiorsonal  indifference, 
and  espi^cially  defective  organization,  would  Ihj  extremely  slow 
to  move  in  such  matters,  and  could  scarcely  In?  brought  to  the  jKiint 
of  raising  the  funds  necessary  to  construct  such  lines.  Now 
although  every  step  in  social  development  of  this  kind  is  telic,  still 
the  development  itself  is  genetic,  and  only  goes  on  as  fast  as  or 
a  trifle  faster  than  is  necessary  fully  to  supply  the  demand.  Husi- 
ness  shrewdness  takes  into  account  the  future  growth  of  the 
sections  su])plied  and  reaches  a  little  farther  out  than  the  actual 
conditions  of  things  require,  so  that  j)erhaj)S  for  a  short  time  the  ser- 
vice may  be  attended  with  slight  i)ecuniary  loss,  to  l)e  more  than 
com})onsated  by  the  increased  volume  of  business  in  the  near  future, 
a  considerable  part  of  which,  as  is  also  foreseen,  will  l>e  due  to  the 
superior  attraction  that  such  sections  will  posst'ss  as  a  ctmsefpience 
of  the  facilities  thus  supplied.  Thus  is  so<'ial  genesis  secured 
through  individual  telesis. 

If  we  look  over  the  whole  field  of  human  achievement  and  social 
evolution  we  shall  see  that  by  far  the  gn»ater  part  of  it  Wlongs  to 
the  class  j\jst  deseril)ed.  The  initiative  is  almost  exclusively  imli- 
vidual  and  the  en<ls  sought  are  eg<K*entric  in  the  widest  sense,  which 
must  include  the  satisfa4'tion  of  intelle<tual,  moral,  and  even  tran- 
8(*endental  interests  as  well  as  those  s<K*alled  j>hysical  wants  that 
have  to  do  with  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  reproduetion.  The 
s«ici<il  eon.sequences,  as  was  shown  in  <'hapt«*r  XI,  are  uninten<b'd, 
and  social  evolution,  however  large  the  telic  fiurtor  in  it  may  Im\  is 
to  all  intents  and  pur|M»ses  unconscious.  In  fact,  so  far  as  the 
phrase  **  MH'ial  evolution"  is  concerned,  I  w<»\ild  n*strirt  it  wholly  to 
this  as|>ect,  and  would  exelude  from  it  any  and  all  rfTrrts  that  ran 
1m?  shown  to  have  l)e»*n  c<msciously  prtnluced.  Surh  rfFiTts  do  not 
belong  to  pvoliidon,  Thi»y  are  products  of  social  or  iH>lli»ctive  telesis, 
and  may  be  called  inHtittUiun, 
'2  s 
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Tbfi  word  aocialmUm^  dow  much  used  by  cer^ln  vritei^  is  u 
fBt  oBdi^erenUated  aim!  hsa  been  given  various  shades  of  ineaQtBi^ 
llioaglt  all  more  or  lem  cotin^tad  with  the  ideas  couv^jed  bj  t)i« 
wmd  mduL  As  Ihis  15  a  popular  and  not  a  tectmical  wunl,  somlin* 
tion  natmally  takes  a  iride  rajigc?  and  would  h&  of  little  usu  to  iod- 
otogf  if  it  eould  not  be  Umiti^d  to  a  single,  de&uite  meaning.  The 
dicttonartes  only  m^&ct  the  currejit  vagueness,  sometimes  aUjrltig  H 
to  sociability*  and  sometimes  to  soeialisra.  There  luus  be«D,  hnwervr, 
of  late  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  careful  writers  to  gire  to  the  rtA 
sociali^  and  the  oouo  mcMiMoiiott  a  special  meftntag  stisoeptibfe  to 
ex&€t  defiititioii.  ThiiSi  to  socialize  an  indu^tiy^  for  exampla^  memtM 
that  society  takes  it  under  its  eharge  and  conducts  it  for  its  beunfit 
All  iudustries  are,  at  least  thus  far,  iuitiated  by  indiiridiuls  atid  me^ 
ducted  for  their  benetit.  A^  all  iiiduiitri€i&  am  in  the  natun  0I 
a  supply  to  a  public  demand,  in  order  to  succ^^ed  even  in  benefitiaff 
the  individual  they  must  also  beneJit  soc^iety,  and  it  has  been  claimed 
with  much  show  of  truth  that  there  is  and  must  necessarily  be  a  {kt* 
feet  adjustment  between  individual  and  social  advantage  in  anlcf 
that  the  industry  be  inaugurated  and  carried  on.  This  was  xha 
atandpuint  of  the  old  political  economists.  It  is  also  the  ^taitdpot^ 
of  some  sociologists  even  now,  as,  for  example,  Mr  HerU^rt  Sj>€tjmn 
But  most  modern  economists  and  sociologists,  while  recognizing  it 
as  an  important  principle,  decline  to  admit  its  universality.  In  this, 
however,  they  do  but  reflect  the  view  of  the  great  master,  Adam 
Smith,  who,  like  Darwin,  and  great  masters  generally,  saw  deeper 
than  his  professed  disciples.^ 

It  is  not  proposed  to  open  up  this  large  question  here,  which  in 
fact  belongs  rather  to  applied  sociology'.  We  are  only  seeking 
a  definition  of  socialization  that  shall  be  at  once  correct  and  definite 
in  the  sense  that  it  shall  always  mean  the  same  thing.  This  is  not 
secured  by  including  in  it  everything  that  lias  a  social  value  or 
a  social  effect.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  human 
achievement  that  does  not  answer  this  description.  All  individual 
action  of  any  importance  has  a  social  bearing.  Socialization  must 
exclude  all  social  effects  that  are  only  incidental.      This   sweeps 

1  Compare  the  much  neglected  paragraph  with  which  he  closed  Book  I  o!  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations." 
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away  at  one  stroke  all  tliat  results  from  the  principle  of  conation, 
explained  in  Chapter  XL  These  effects,  though  truly  social,  and 
though  mighty  and  far-reaching,  are  wholly  unconscious  and  unin- 
tended. As  there  shown,  they  are  undesired  even  by  the  individual 
and  unwelcome  to  society.  They  belong  to  the  great  unconscious 
means  by  which  nature  brings  about  changes  in  the  ty]>es  of  social 
structure  and  consequent  social  evolution  in  the  strictly  genetic 
sense.  Socialization  is  conscious,  intentional,  wished  for,  and  wel- 
comed telic  action,  not  of  the  individual  as  such,  but  of  those  indi- 
viduals into  whose  hands  society,  by  whatever  means,  intrusts  the 
conduct  of  its  affairs. 

Pure  sociolog}'  can  go  no  farther  than  to  inquire  what  has  actually 
been  accomplished  in  this  direction,  although  it  would  be  legitimate 
to  reason  from  this  to  wliat  is  likely  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
future.  }{ut  this  latter  is  more  or  less  hiizardous,  and  it  is  better 
to  confine  ourselves,  at  least  at  the  outset,  to  the  {last  and  the 
present  At  first  glance  it  might  sevm  that  very  little  would  be 
found  to  reward  such  a  search.  When  we  survey  human  achieve- 
ment through  the  conquest  of  nature,  as  this  was  sketcheil  in  the 
last  chapter,  the  individual  seems  to  be  everything  and  society  noth- 
ing but  the  passive  beneficiary  of  all  this  gain  as  it  leaks  through 
the  individual's  hands  and  diffuses  itself  throughout  the  social 
mass.  It  is  indeed  true  that  80<aety  in  its  collective  capacity  makes 
few  inventions  or  scientific  dis4*overies,  and  it  also,  for  the  most 
part,  leaves  the  practical  apjdication  of  these  to  social  ends,  to  pri- 
vate enteq)rise  and  the  keen  business  instincts  of  individuals, 
capitalists,  and  the  various  voluntary  organizations  devoted  to  the 
mccumulation  of  wealth.  For  anything  answering  to  our  definition 
of  socialization  we  have  to  look  eLsewhere,  or  at  least  we  must  place 
ourselves  at  a  different  |)oint  of  view  and  wmsider  the  whole  subject 
from  a  new  angle  of  vision.  To  find  such  a  view  i)oint  we  will  netni 
to  go  back  aliuost  as  far  iis  was  done  in  Part  II,  and  retrace  some  of 
the  early  st<'ps  there  sketched,  but  in  the  fuller  light  of  sulwequent 
discussi(ms. 

Social  KK<iLL.\Tiux 

Tlie  classification  of  the  functions  of  sr)ciety  into  re:^nilativc  and 
operative  Ms  fundanientil.     We  may  give  to  lx»th  functions  a  wider 

>  Herl)€rt  8|>eijcer,  ''The  TriDciples  of  Sociulujry."  Vol.  I,  NVw  Y».rk,  1KT7, 
p.  459  ($210). 
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BGope  than  is  usnally  doBej  and,  adapting  it  to  the  present  discuisiiun, 
we  may  say  that  while  human  aehievemeut  constitutes  am  «t  lc»t 
of  the  mast  important  operati%^e  functions  of  sciciety,  social  fegnlatioii 
is  that  which  makes  it  possible,  is  in  fact  a  mne  qua  non  af  it  But 
the  conception  of  acbieveoient  must  now  be  widened^  and  made  to 
include  the  re^lative  function  itself,  EKaminiug  this  furthex  me 
shall  aee  that  social  regulation  is  no  longer  individual  achiev^iseiit 
but  collective  achievement,  and  we  have  here  the  condition  itself  Iw 
all  achievement  as  a  product,  not  of  individual,  but  of  social  fcelmK. 
Let  us  look  further  into  this. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  many  animals  are  only  enabled  to 
survive  in  the  struggle  for  existence  by  dint  of  their  gft^uiona 
or  social  habits.    But  none  of  these  are  able  to  migrate  indeftiiitdjr 
and  people  the  whole  globe.    This  was  the  prerogative  of  inaii,  btjt 
not  until  he  had  not  only  acquired  the  soi-ial  habit  but  had  develof^ed 
the   regulative   fuuction.     \\Tiether   this  was  matrlarrhal  or  yAtxh 
arelial,  royal  or  sacerdotal,  it  was  regulative,  and  had  the  power  bi 
check  all  wayward  tendencies  inimical  to  the  race*     In  factp  hx^ 
before  there  was  anything  that  deserves  the  name  of  governnieiil 
there  existed  that  group  sentiment  of  the  need  of  race  pr^er?Bti€iit 
which,  call   it  religion,  lawr,  government,  or  whatever  yoa  ehooip, 
actually  regulated  the  horde,  clan,  or  social  group,  and  x>erroitted  the 
operfitive  functions  to  go  on,     Not  merely  the  sentiment,  but  also 
the  corresponding  social  structure  existed,  capable  of  enforcing  the 
requirements  of  the  group  and  punishing  all  antisocial  violations  of 
the  group  will.     This  was  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  "  ceremonial  gov- 
ernment," but  it  was  effective  and  all  that  was  needed  at  that  stage 
of  social  development.     This  group  sentiment  was   at   least  dimly 
conscious.     It  was  certainly  intentional,  and  the  results  accomplished 
were  desired  and  welcomed.     It  was  a  product  of  the  group  mind 
and  had  all  the  essential  qualities  of  a  telic  phenomenon,  but  it  was 
not  egoistic  except  in  the  sense  that  the  group  constitutes  an  ego. 
This  in  fact  it  does,  and  all  collective  action  must  be  regarded  as 
the  action  of  a  unit  or  collective  individual  pursuing  ends  that  are 
its  own.     All  this  becomes  increasingly  true  through  all  the  early 
stages  of  society  imtil  we  arrive  at  the  metasocial  stage  following 
upon  tlie  first  race  amalgamation  due  to  conquest  and  subjugation. 

Legal  Refjulation,  —  It  was  shown  in  Chapter  X  that  the  first  step 
in  the  direction  of  the  amalgamation  of  two  races  thus  brought  to- 
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gether  was  the  gradual  substitution  of  a  form  of  general  regulation 
for  the  crude  special  regulation  of  the  military  j)ower,  which  ulti- 
mately became  too  onerous  and  annoying  for  the  conquering  race 
longer  to  tolerate.  This  took  the  form  of  j»rimitive  law  and  finally 
grew  into  a  system  of  jurisprudence.  It  was  the  natural  homologue 
at  this  stage  of  the  primordial  group  regulation  or  ceremonial  gov- 
ernment, and  no  doubt  many  of  the  features  of  the  former  were 
retained  as  a  basis  for  the  latter.  The  jwwer  Wiis  still  military,  but 
the  anumnt  of  energy  that  it  was  necessary  to  ex}>end  in  enforcing 
general  rules  was  far  less  than  had  lx?en  required  to  treat  each  case 
separately.  Although  primarily  devoted  to  holding  down  the  sub- 
ject race,  this  system  proved  capable  of  being  applied  to  other  forms 
of  regulation. 

77ie  JState.  —  By  far  the  most  imj)ortant  consequence  of  this,  as 
we  also  saw  in  Chapter  X,  was  the  eonstituticm  of  the  state.  The 
discovery  of  the  true  origin  and  nature  of  the  state  might  have  been 
included  among  the  scientific  discoveries  so  rudely  sketched  in  the 
last  chapter.  It  has  brushed  away  a  greater  amount  of  error  tlian 
almost  any  other  established  truth  in  science.  All  the  old  ideas  of 
the  origin  of  the  state  are  j)laced  by  it  in  the  same  list  as  the  gecx*en- 
tric  and  Ptolemaic  tlieories  of  a.strononiy,  the  doctrine  of  phlogiston 
in  chemistry,  and  th<Kse  of  s]>ecial  creation  and  the  immuUibility  of 
8pe<ries  in  biology.  There  is  no  longer  any  s(M*ial  compact,  no  divine 
right  of  kings  or  of  "  the  jwwers  that  bt%**  no  abstract  right.  I^y  a 
perfei'tly  natural,  evoluticmary  process  society  everywhere  and  always 
has  worked  out  a  regulative  system  which,  while  not  an  organism, 
may  still  \te  comparetl  with  tlie  regulative  system  of  the  Metazoan 
body,  and  h:us  })re<Ms<dy  the  same  sanctitm  as  a  positive  fact.  The 
state  is  a  natural  pnMluet,  as  much  as  an  animal  or  a  plant,  or  as 
man  liimself. 

The  l>asis  of  the  state  is  law.  It  was  the  n«»cessity  for  general 
regulation  to  take  the  ])la<*e  of  the  wasteful  and  difficult  s|)ecial  regu- 
lation imident  to  contpiest  that  gradually  gave  rise  to  a  system  of 
law,  and  it  was  the  necessity  for  a  so<'i;il  meclianism  capable  of  en- 
forcing law  that  the  state  grew  up  and  tiH)k  definite  form.  It  was 
shown  that  until  the  state  was  formed  there  could  Iw  no  pr(»i)erty. 
Every  one  must  kwp  his  l)elongings  on  his  person  and  defend  them 
at  every  step.  Nt)  matter  how  anythini;  may  have  Wen  ac<iuired, 
every  one  has  the  same  right  to  it  and  may  si'ize  it  wherever  found. 
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There  is  no  such  thing  as  right  outside  the  sUt€u 
not  exist  except  under  the  protection  of  the  ctata  there  caa  of  &mm 
be  no  sLieh  thing  as  capital     There  can  be  no  industry  in  the  «(K 
nomie  sense.    There  is  no  use  accumulating;  the  eurplua  caiinot  bt 
retained.     Wealth   is  only   possihle   under  the  state.     The  laort 
we   reflect  upon  it  the  clearer  Wi5  see  that  while  the  state  tts«lf 
achieves  little,  it  is  the  condition  to  nearly  all  ^bieYemeot.    Tb^ 
state  \snn  priinarily  the  mediator  bt^tween  conflicting  races,     Inim^ 
diately  following  the  conquest  tlie  conquered  race  ha*l  no  status. 
It  was  completely  under  th«  dominion   of  the  conquanng  tate. 
Undet  the  state  aa  soon  as  formed  the  conquered  race  acquitel 
righte  and  the  members  of  the  conquering  raee  were  assigned  dutiet. 
The  st^ate  thus  becomes  a  powerful  ntediora  of  social  ftssimiliilkitL 
The  capable  and  meritorioae  of  the  subject  i-ace  are  given  op{>orti4nttj  ' 
to  exercise  their  faculties.     The  members  of  the  superior  raoe  not 
belonging  to  the  nobility  or  the  priestly  caste  enter  ioti»  bitsiotiil 
arrangements,  become  a  tiiercantile  or  capitalist  clajss,  and  control 
the  finances  of  the  jjeople.     These  two  classes  blend  and  nltaaa&df 
form  the  *'  third  estate/'  wMcbj  on  account  of  ita  activity  and  mefilk 
ness^  is  destined  to  increase  in  influence,  as  all  history  has  sbcmn. 
From  it  chiefly,  too,  are   recruited  all  the  inventors,  artists,  otul 
finally  the  men  of  letters  and  of  science.    E^-en  in  Greece  the  prkst 
hood  had  ceased  to  supply  the  brain  of  the  race.     After  the  r^rd 
of  learning  in  Western  Europe  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  fell  almost 
entirely  out  of  the  ranks  of  those  who  were  advancing  the  world. 
From  that  time  social  progress  was  intrusted  to  the  middle  class, 
the  industrial  and  commercial  class.     Many  eminent  men  of  science, 
however,  as  de  Candolle  shows,  have  been  sons  or  descendants  of 
Protestant  clergymen.     The  Catholic  clergy,  having  no  descendants^ 
contributed  next  to  nothing. 

There  is  much  less  difference  than  appears  at  first  sight  between 
the  function  or  mission  of  the  state  and  that  of  the  primordial 
regulative  institution  which  secured  the  preservation  of  primitive 
society.  It  is  the  natural  successor  of  that,  only  operating  on  a 
much  higher  plane.  The  social  forces  as  such  are,  like  the  physical 
forces,  centrifugal  and  destructive.  The  intuitive  reason  or  egoistic 
intellect  only  renders  them  more  so.  There  was  absolute  need  at 
the  outset  of  regulation  and  restraint  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
the  race,  and  the  first  collective  action  was  taken  with  this  end 
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in  view.  At  the  stage  which  produced  the  state  this  unrestrained 
individualism  was  as  strong  as  ever  and  equally  destructive  of 
order.  However  natural  the  origin  of  the  state  may  seem  when  we 
understand  the  conditions  that  called  it  forth,  it  was,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  result  of  a  social  necessity  for  cheeking  and  curbing 
this  individualism  and  of  holding  the  social  forces  within  a  certain 
orbit  where  they  coidd  interact  without  injury  and  where  they 
could  do  constructive  work.  Without  such  restraint  the  comi>eti- 
tion  in  society  knows  no  bounds.  It  is  the  law  of  the  strongest  and 
would  ultimately  restrict  the  human  race  to  limited  areas  and  con- 
ditions. The  law  of  the  multiplication  or  exac:gerati(m  of  efft^ts 
is  in  full  fon.*e  here  as  in  the  inorganic  and  the  organic  world.  The 
first  imix)rtant  conseciuence  of  this  law  is,  as  in  the  rest  of  natun», 
to  put  an  end  to  comi»etition  ami  pass  on  to  the  next  stage  which 
is  monopoly.  Just  as  one  strong  plant  or  weed  may  invade  a  virgin 
flora  and  <lrive  out  every  indigenous  plant,  covering  vast  tracts  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  els«»,  so  in  scK-iety  without  a  regulative 
api>aratus,  only  the  strong  will  remain,  and  all  the  more  delicate 
elements  that  give  variety  to  existence  and  render  culture,  art,  and 
science  jK)ssible  will  Ik»  ruthlessly  crushed  out.  The  state  was  the 
semi-unconscious  product  of  a  sort  of  gnmp  s<*nse  of  this,  organizing 
the  machinery  for  the  protection  of  the  ])hysically  weaker,  but 
socially  l)etter  elements  calculated  to  enrich,  embtdlish,  and  ulti- 
mately to  solitlify  and  advance  scx'ial  conditions. 

The  staU'  w;ts  thrrefore  the  most  importiint  step  taken  by  man 
in  the  din*<*tion  of  controlling  the  s<M'ial  forces.  Th«»  only  i«»ssible 
objei't  in  dt>ing  this  was  the  g<HMl  of  society  as  a  whole.  In  part  it 
was  no  doubt  a  sentiment  of  saffty.  Tin*  greatest  giMxl  jwissible 
W(»uld  l)e  its  salvation.  I>ut  this  ethical  sentiment  was  something 
more  than  mere  nwe  ethics.  There  was  mingle<l  with  it  some  idea 
of  actual  stK'ial  l>enefit.  This  went  still  farther  and  embraced 
some  vague  conception  of  amelioration  and  of  social  progress. 
Kalzi'idiofer  says :  — 

Tliii*  tli»»  stjitf  U'coiiies  an  instrum<M)t  of  m(>r;rit\  .i-»  tli«»  etliiral  r(t*^ci 
of  tli«»  S4»cial  jinM**'"*^;  <nit  of  tin*  con-^tnirtion  of  ««  K-j.-iy  tli<'n*  n»'*ults  th»» 
cnn^K'ioiH  H:uTiti(*«»  i)f  tin*  indiviibial  in  U»li:ilf  of  the  co?umunity.* 

It  is  fashionable  in  certain  circles  to  attaek  and  abuse  the  state, 
but  most  of  this  is  dc»n«»  by  individuals  who«<e  i»ersonal  ends  have 
1  *'  IM»-  S.H  ;..l..j;|rM*hc  Hrkviintiii-^.**  p.  nrr. 
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laaen  thwaited  ia  the  interest  of  the  people,  or  by  anthtnkitig  pejv 

Bona  who  merely  repeat  such  statements  which  they  find  current 
But  nearly  everybody,  and  especially  the  weaker,  who  alaa  €00» 
gtitute  much  the  larger  classes  of  society j  iiistinctirely  f«6]  t^ 
the  state  means  well  for  them  and  is  alwa)^  doing  all  that  the 
influential  classes  will  allow  it  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  society  &I 
large.     Thus,  says  Simmel ;  — 

The  highest  wish  of  the  Spartmn  and  Thecal lan  slar^9  was  to  b««o[yie 
ftlarea  of  the  state  rather  than  of  individual  In  Prussia  before  ih#  e^numei- 
patio n  of  the  serfs  the  peaaantsj  att^iched  to  the  state  domains  bad  ft  Wiieh 
pniferahle  lot  to  tliat  of  thost*  upon  private  estates.  The  mituatlnu  of  IiulU 
imder  Bvitii^h  adruhiistratbu  h  far  1>etter  than  luider  the  awaj  of  UtA  ¥mM 
India  Company  and  its  private  iiitereste.* 

The  old  maxim  of  the  common  law  that  *^  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong"  merely  reflects  this  truth*  The  state  can  only  err*  It  caih 
not  commit  crime  or  do  a  wrong  act*  It  has  no  malice  or  enraily^  il 
least  toward  its  own  citizens*     Their  good  is  all  it  knows  or  aims  il. 

Oumplowicz  even  goes  further  :  — 

The  social  struggle  eoiisista  iii  executing  and  realizing  the  iufttilQ^tii 
which  comititafcei  (it  the  expense  of  other  eirclea,  the  power  of  the  circle  li> 
which  any  cue  heitangs*  A  jiothty,  wliatever  may  be  the  errors  of  inibtid* 
uals*  riever  errs  wheu  it  ts  a  i|uestiou  of  utilijsiug  the^se  tuean^  of  ai^f^ro- 
pnatiug  them»  and  of  setting  them  to  work*  .  *  *  The  indiridiiH]  oitmn 
goes  about  ItHtenin^r  ^^  doctrines  and  becornintr  ini^plrei!  hy  s*'ritirni*rit*: 
society  moves  straight  forward  on  its  own  road,  which  is  the  right  road. 
Why  ?  Because  instead  of  reflecting  and  choosing,  it  obeys,  by  vhitu  of  a 
law  of  nature y  the  powerful  impulse  which  its  interests  exert  upon  it.^ 

Gumplowicz  may  here  mean  that  while  individuals  may,  in  pur- 
suing their  own  ends,  do  injury  to  others  on  account  of  the  conflict 
of  interests  necessary  to  a  plurality  of  individuals,  the  state,  stand- 
ing as  it  does  alone,  can  safely  pursue  its  ends,  there  being  no  pos- 
sibility of  conflict.  If  we  could  imagine  one  individual,  person,  or 
human  being,  wholly  isolated,  having  no  relations  with  any  other, 
and  acting  strictly  in  his  own  interest,  the  moral  element  would  be 
removed  and  he  could  do  no  wrong.  It  is  the  same  with  the  state 
considered  in  the  abstract,  i.e.,  without  reference  to  other  states. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  important  consideration.  The  state, 
although  essentially  an  instrument  of  restraint  to  its  members,  is  in 

1  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  II,  September,  180(>,  p.  17<.>. 

2  '*  Precis  de  Sociologie,"  par  Louis  Gumplowicz,  Paris,  189i»,  p.  248.  C^miimre  also 
pp.  295,  296. 
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fact  a  means  of  making  them  free.  Ratzenhofer  has  clearly  seized 
this  truth.  Using  the  term  society  in  tlie  sense  of  the  members 
of  society,  or  at  least,  of  small  social  groups,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  state,  he  sets  forth  the  i)rineiple  as  follows :  — 

The  »tat«»  with  its  historically  develojHjd  social  structure  finds  itaelf  in  a 
continual  struggle  with  fractions  of  social  groujw,  when*by  there  is  brought 
alK>ut  at  any  given  stage  of  culture  a  regulative  effect  lH*tw«*en  the  jHilicy  of 
the  Htat«»  and  that  of  society.  Society,  with  \\i^  stiites  and  the  Kt>cial  groups 
attached  to  both,  develops  into  a  social  organization  in  which  the  social 
need  is  expressed  by  a  mutual  proct»»s  of  constniint  and  lilH*ration.  Since 
we  must  reganl  the  social  process  as  unconditinned,  the  (>piK>Kition  of  state 
and  society  is  not  a  hostile  one  in  which  the  state  is  striving  to  chi*ck  the 
social  protvss,  or  society  as  the  protector  of  collt*(!tive  interests  is  seeking  to 
dissolve  the  states,  but  this  antitliesis  is  socially  advantag(H)Us  (Jtirderlich), 
State  and  society  mutually  complete  each  other  and  maintain  the  social 
process  in  its  i>ath  of  general  advantageous  ofHTation.  The  active  recon- 
ciliation of  dominant  interests  in  these  two  complex  individualities,  state 
and  society,  is  seen  primarily  in  the  fact  that  in  their  princii>al  asjiects  the 
interestii  of  each  are  the  sanu».  In  the  state  individual  interests  must  give 
way  to  collective  interests,  so  Uiat  there  n'sults  a  harmonizing  of  interests, 
t>.,  a  ndative  freeing  of  all  individual  interests  from  a  ctmstraint  that  lies 
outside  of  the  social  need ;  the  state  is  thus  a  {siwer  whose  end  is  liberation.^ 

l)e  Greef,  to  much  the  same  effect,  remarks :  — 

Thus  the  th<H)retical  tlebate  l)etween  the  in<lividual  an<l  the  hUlU"  resolves 
Itself  into  a  transformation  of  the  state  for  the  greatest  g(K><l  of  individuals, 
and  the  int*»r\*ention  of  the  ctdlective  iK>wer  expands  and  justifies  itself  by 
tiie  constant  reduction,  it  is  true,  of  des{M»tic  forms  of  this  inten'ention,  but 
also  by  the  actual  gniwth  of  this  latter  by  means  of  sui^erior  forms  of  self- 
government  in  the  int4*rest  of  individual  lilM*rty.' 

Those  who  attiU'k  the  state  either  do  not  know,  or  else  they  tem- 
porarily f(»rget  that  it  is  a  product  of  evolutitm.  It  would  be  quite 
as  rational  to  attiick  the  solar  system  or  the  vertebrate  tyi)e  of 
structure.     Coiute  in  one  of  his  early  pajK^rs  remarks:  — 

These  various  views  are  evidently  conformable  to  Uie  laws  of  human 
nature,  and  alone  permit  us  to  explain  [M)litiral  phenomena  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Thus,  in  the  last  analysis,  instea4l  of  se<>ing  in  the  past  a  tissue  of 
monstnMiities,  we  should  \)e  able  in  a  general  way  to  repird  society  as  hav- 
ing been  most  frequently  as  well  directed  in  all  n^spects  as  the  nature  of 
things  permitted.' 

J  Ratzenhofer,  ibid,,  pp.  2.'W-2rW. 

s  "  1.68  Lois  BocioIoKiqiies,"  par  Ouillaiimf*  I)e  On^f,  y  M.,  Paris.  \mf\,  p.  151. 

* "  Plan  des  travsiix  scientififiiiMi  ncveMnnirrH  pour  n^rfcnniner  la  socl^t^.*' 
Premiere  i^rie  des  travaax.  Appendix  u*  Vol.  IV  of  the  "Syst^me  de  Politique 
Positive/'  p.  116. 
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I>c  Greef  states  the  fact  as  follows ;  — 

In  reality,  wKsiety  always  gioverna  itaalf,  only  it  dora  It  in  A  inorft  ftr  Itii 
eouaeioua  and  contvactual  way ;  the  alleged  despaU  «n*  only  nrjciAl  Sfvotiv 
ami  often  fulfill  their  office  ignorant  of  the  foix'e  thai  im|mU  tlustb  and  dmvt 
tlann  oif.  So^-ial  bomlslxniig  at  the  out  wet  naturally  ioo«?,  it  wm  neoaauj 
that  this  ln>nd  }>e  aa  far  as  jxissibk  niaiiita.ined  hy  fojr^j  d<^poilsiB  Wii  ft 
societaiy  development  (/w^atton)  aa  natui^  at  that  tinifi  as  c-Uarten^  m^ 
stiiution»,  deliberative  n^i^unblies,  and  the  vmoTUt  mora  or  \&m  perfecj|«d 
forma  by  which  society  to-day  tend-^  to  coiuliU!f  il^df  fr otn  \U  awo  ««]lKtivt 
impuUe  reuniting  fixiui  the  frt?e  aaaent  of  t^uch  of  lUi  mcn»ber^.' 

Mr,  Spencer  19  one  of  tliose  who  kiiQirs  aU  this  perfectly  well,  hat 
often  temjioranly  forgets  it  and  follows  what  seems  to  have  Iw^m  an 
early  acquired  biaa  against  tlio  Btate^  due  no  doubt,  aa  mre  miM 
prejudices,  to  what  1  have  called  "the  illusion  of  the  near."  TJiii 
was  not4ibly  the  case  with  the  series  of  papers  piiblishe^l  by  km 
in  1881,^  These  represent  Herbert  Spencer  the  impatient  critic  ^ 
contemporary  local  politics.  But  let  us  listen  tcj  Herbert  Hp€iw*r 
the  philosopher  in  ISflO  when  he  had  jvt^t  complet-ed  the  orgaoiia- 
tioii  of  hig  **  Synthetic  Philosophy '' ;  — 

We  all  know  that  the  enactments  of  repfcseiitaHim  gtiTvmiineiite  «lll- 
matcly  depend  on  the  national  will  i  they  may  for  a  time?  be  atiiol  bannoej 
ivith  it,  but  eYiHituaUy  iJny  tunai  coulorm  to  it.  And  to  say  thiU  tlie 
national  will  finally  determines  them  is  to  say  that  they  result  frfito  lbs 

[iVf^ajv  iif  iudiviJiial  dt'.^^ires^ ;  or  in  other  w<jrd.?,  from  the  averac^  of  luM- 
ndiial  natures.  A  law  so  initiated,  therefore,  really  grows  out  of  the  i>c»i»u- 
lar  character. 

lu  the  case  of  a  government  representing  a  dominant  class,  tlie  same 
thing  holds,  though  not  so  manifestly.  For  the  very  existence  of  a  class 
monopolizing  all  power  is  due  to  certain  sentiments  in  the  commuiiity. 
But  for  the  feeling  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  retainers,  a  feudal  system 
could  not  exist.  We  see  in  the  protest  of  the  Highlanders  against  the 
abolition  of  hereditable  jurisdictions,  that  they  preferred  that  kind  of  hx^al 
rule.  And  if  to  the  popular  nature  must  thus  be  ascribed  the  growth  of  an 
irresponsible  ruling  class,  then  to  the  popular  nature  must  be  asoril)ed  the 
social  arrangements  which  that  class  creates  in  the  pursnit  of  its  own  end>. 
Even  where  the  government  is  despotic,  the  doctrine  still  holds.  The  char- 
acter of  the  people  is,  as  before,  the  original  source  of  this  political  form : 
and,  as  we  have  abundant  proof,  other  forms  suddenly  created  will  not  act, 

1  "  Introduction  a  la  Sociolojjio,"  Premiere  Partie,  par  Guillaumo  Do  Greef, 
Bruxelles,  Paris,  1880,  pp.  20.j-20(;. 

'-"The  New  Toryism,"  "The  Corain<r  Slavery."  "The  Sins  of  Lepislators." 
"The  Great  Political  Superstition,"  Conteniporanj  Review,  February  to  July.  18?^. 
Appended  to  "  Social  Statics,"  abridpjed  and  revised,  New  York,  1892,  under  the  gen- 
eral title,  "  The  Man  versus  the  State." 
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but  rapidly  retrogra<ie  to  the  old  form.  Moreover,  such  regulations  as  a 
despot  makes,  if  really  operative,  are  so  becauiie  of  their  titne?»8  to  the  social 
state.  His  acts  being  veiy  much  swayed  by  general  oj>inioii  —  by  pn*cedent, 
by  the  fe«»ling  of  bin  nobles,  his  priestluKxl,  his  army  —  an*  in  part  immedi- 
ate re5ults  of  the  national  character ;  and  when  they  are  out  of  harmony 
with  tlie  national  character  they  are  soon  practically  abrogated. 

The  failure  of  Cromwell  permanently  to  establish  a  new  social  condition, 
and  the  rapid  revival  of  suppressed  institutions  and  practices  after  his  death, 
show  how  jiuwerless  is  a  monarch  to  change  the  tyi>e  of  the  society  he  gov- 
erns. He  may  disturb,  he  may  retard,  or  he  may  aid  the  natural  process  of 
organization  ;  but  the  general  course  of  this  process  is  Wyond  his  control.^ 

We  thus  see  that  the  state,  though  genetic  in  its  origin,  is  telie  in 
its  uiethtKl ;  that  it  has  but  cue  pur(>ose,  function,  or  mission,  that 
of  securing  the  welfare  of  society ;  tliat  its  mode  of  operation  is  that 
of  preventing  the  autisocial  actions  of  individuals;  that  in  doing 
this  it  increases  the  free<lom  of  human  action  so  long  as  it  is  not 
antisocial ;  that  the  state  is  therefore  essentially  moral  or  ethical ; 
tliat  its  own  acts  must  necessarily  Ihj  ethical ;  that  l)eing  a  natural 
]iro(luct  it  must  in  a  large  sense  be  representative  ;  that  in  j>oint  of 
fact  it  always  is  as  good  as  society  will  i>ermit  it  to  be;  that  while 
thus  far  in  the  history  of  society  tln»  state  has  rarely  i>erformed 
acts  that  tend  to  advance  mankind,  it  h;ts  Uvn  the  coiulition  to  all 
achievement,  making  possible  all  the  s(X*ial,  industrial,  artistic,  liter- 
ar}\  and  scientitic  aitivities  that  go  on  within  the  state  and  under 
its  protection.  There  is  no  other  human  institution  with  which  the 
state  can  Ih*  compared,  and  yet,  in  view  of  all  this,  it  is  the  most 
im]M>rtant  of  all  human  institutions. 

Collective  Achikvkmknt 

It  has  Ik'Cu  said  that  the  state  achieves  little.  It  would  have  lM»en 
letter  to  say  that  s^wiety  in  its  collective  capacity  dcH's  not  take  a 
iViUHi  part  in  the  oiK»rations  that  bav««  In-en  describtHl  und»*r  the 
head  of  achievement.  The  greatt'r  part  of  thes**  lielong  to  the  gen- 
eral movement  that  h;is  resulUnl  in  th«*  concjuest  of  nature.  This,  as 
we  saw,  con>ists  chiefly  in  the  mastery  of  the  physical  forties  through 
invention  and  .xientifie  discovery.  This  was  pre«'*minently  the  work 
of  the  individual.     In  contnulistinction  to  this,  the  achievements  of 

^  "Til**  S«x-ia1  On:afil«in,**  hy  lIorlMTt  Sprm-or.  Wr.nfmitrtfrr  Rfvirir,  XfW  Hrri*^, 
V.il  XVIII.  .Ian  I.  lHiy»,  |»p.  *.»'-M»:t.  "  K-*»ay««.  S  ientifir.  PolltUal.  nixl  S|)(*cula- 
live."  New  Vnrk.  1W»1,  pp.  JbT-'Jiyj. 
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society,  if  we  can  eall  them  so^  bave  related  to  a  certaiii  conquest  of 
man*  This  has  cousistcd  in  gaining  a  greater  and  greater  ixiJil||H 
of  the  social  forces,  primarily  of  the  atitisixnal  ejfecut  ut  th«  imflP 
forces  in  the  interet?!  of  social  safetj.  It  has  b**ftn  tnaiiitainad  fn^aii 
the  first  tliat  man  Is  uot  by  nature  a  social  lieing  in  tho  fnll  mmm 
of  that  expression.  He  was  from  the  beginning  and  has  dwmji 
remained  an  exceedingly  quarrelsoino  and  willfiU  animal  1%  his 
been  noted  that  predaceous  animab  are  not  usually  ^rej^arioua^  Mai 
early  became  cannvorous^  or  rather  omnivoroim,  and  caimibaliim  Is 
one  of  the  phases  throngh  which  hw  has  everywhere  |ifta*edL  If  ihh 
was  flhiefly  confined  to  the  eating  of  enemies  it  wm  Imeaam^  tlm 
blood  bond  and  other  social  infliienees  f»artially  prcitetitee!  hb  imm^ 
diate  kin.  The  enslavement  of  the  captured,  whiith  gradtmlly  itm- 
ceeded  and  ultimately  supplanted  cannibalism^  was  a  matter  of 
policy  and  the  rational  calculation  of  the  greatest  gain-  ExploitJir 
tion,  as  depicted  in  Chapter  XI 11,  worked  no  diminntioii  in  tie 
predatory  and  ferocious  nature  of  man.  His  whole  career  has  been 
marked  by  belligerency^  internecine  strife,  and  universal  rapacily. 
The  slow  growth  of  sympathy  and  the  moral  sentiments  BOJii0ir]i*l 
mitigated  this,  but  less  than  is  commonly  aupposed^  and  but  for  lb« 
beneficent  power  of  the  state,  seen  by  all  to  be  in  their  ijitofe^t, 
society  would  have  been  impossible*  Wherever  this  is  even  tem- 
porarily and  locally  witlidniAvn  u  ^hjfp  of  tliine^  ni\:iri:ilJy  i-p^nlt? 
which  is  not  only  intolerable  but  utterly  incompatible  with  any  form 
of  human  achievement.  It  is  well  known  that  the  state  was  very 
slow  in  taking  the  punishment  of  crime  out  of  the  hands  of  private 
individuals,  and  the  great  prevalence  of  family  feuds  under  those 
couditions  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Billson.     He  says :  — 

The  large  place  occupied  by  blood-feuds  in  ancient  Semitic  societies  and 
the  dark  shadow  which  they  cast  over  social  life  have  been  vividly  portrayed 
by  Michaelis  in  his  work  on  the  Mosaic  laws.  The  notoriously  blightful 
prevalence  of  such  feuds  among  the  American  Indians  is  such  as  to  prepare 
us  for  Schoolcraft's  account  of  a  tribe  to  the  south  of  Lake  Superior,  which 
he  foimd  almost  extinct  through  intestine  feuds.  Indeed,  such  instances  are 
by  no  means  uncommon.  A  passage  in  which  Mr.  Bellew  describes  the 
condition  of  tlie  feud-ridden  Berdurani,  or  northeastern  Afghan  tribes,  so 
forcibly  illustrates  the  demoralization  ensuing  from  feuds  as  to  justify  its 
quotation  at  length :  "  Indeed,"  he  says,  "  the  quarrelsome  character  of  this 
people  and  the  con  slant  strife  that  they  lead  are  declared  by  a  mere  glance  at 
their  villages  and  fields,  which  bristle  in  all  directions  with  round  towers. 
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Theiie  are  constantly  occupied  by  men  at  enmity  with  their  neighbore  in  the 
same  or  adjoining  villages,  who,  perched  up  in  their  little  8ho<)ting-l>oxe8, 
watch  the  op[X)rtunity  of  putting  a  bullet  into  eaih  other's  Inxly  with  the 
most  iierseveriug  patience.  The  fields,  even,  are  studded  with  these  round 
towern,  and  tlie  men  holding  them  most  j**alously  guard  their  lands  from 
anyone  with  whom  they  are  at  feud.  Nothing  lielonging  to  their  enemies 
is  safe  from  their  vengeance.  If  even  a  fowl  strays  from  its  owner  into  the 
grrninds  of  another,  it  is  sure  to  ri»ceive  a  bullet  from  the  adversary's  tower. 
Sj  constant  are  their  femis  that  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  village  chil- 
dren are  taught  never  to  walk  in  the  center  of  the  road,  but  always  fn)m  the 
force  of  early  habit  walk  stealthily  along  under  cover  of  the  wall  nearest  to 
any  tower."  These,  it  must  Ik?  conceded,  are  extreme  cases  ;  yet  they  are  a 
|terfet»tly  logical  outgrowth  of  unaided  and  unhampered  private  retaliation. > 

They  are  extreme  eases  only  l>ecau8e  in  one  form  or  another 
8oci<'ty  has  taken  steps  to  prevent  this  sUite  of  things.  But  for 
collective  action  in  some  form  this  would  Ik*  the  normal  condition 
of  human  society,  or  rather  of  the  human  animal,  for  there  could 
be  no  8(X!iety.  In  other  cases  where  collective  regulation  is  weak 
and  ineffective  we  liave  a  general  state  of  brigandage.  Such  has 
been  the  condition  of  Southern  Europe  during  long  }>eriods,  and 
such,  iis  it  seems,  is  still  the  condition  of  parts  of  it,  as  witness  the 
recent  abduction  of  Miss  Stone,  and  the  powerlessness  or  indifference 
of  the  states  in  which  it  took  place  to  secure  the  brigands  or  suj>- 
press  the  practice.  On  the  frontier  of  a  new  country  in  j)rocess 
of  settlement  the  form  that  this  same  fiuit  assumes  is  the  pres- 
ence of  lawless  desjieradoes  traveling  from  phice  to  place  to  rob 
and  murder  innocent  settlers. 

It  was  with  such  conditions  a.s  these  that  scxriet}'  liad  primarily 
to  grapple,  and  no  one  can  say  that  it  has  not  uiion  the  whole 
successfully  accomplished  its  task.  From  the  standjxjint  of 
achievement  such  action  is  to  be  compared  to  all  that  part  of  the 
conquest  of  nature  which  relates  to  the  mastery  of  hostile  forces. 
The  averting  of  evil  naturally  precedes  tlie  extracting  of  g<Kxi 
from  the  raw  elements  of  nature,  and  we  do  not  deny  to  the  inven- 
tion of  clothing  and  shelter  the  title  to  Ix)  called  achievements  while 
awarding  that  title  to  the  invention  of  a  mortar  for  grinding  com. 
Society  has  always  lieen  rent  by  conflioting  interests,  and  the 
great  problem  that  presented  itself  to  collectivity  was  that,  not 
of  harmonizing,  but  of  reconciling  such  ccmliicting  interests.    The 

>  "Tlie  Origin  of  Criminal  Ijiw,"  by  William  W.  BllUon,  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  Vul.  XVI.  Fibruar> ,  IKMO,  p.  438. 
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means  were  law  and  the  state,  and  the  result  waa  the  tobitttii- 
tion  of  civil  jiiaticc  for  natural  justice.  Society  esists  bfi^Qse 
the  mtiotial  mind  ^-as  capable  of  perceiving  the  mutual  &dTmii- 
tageousness  of  submitting  t«  authoritj.  The  process  is  one  ol 
adaptafcioii,  and  law,  state,  society,  and  civilization  are  prciducti  of 
creative  synthesis  as  this  was  defined  in  Chapter  V. 

Grtnvth  of  CoUecHri^m.  —  The  domain  of  purely  social  aetioa  wk§ 
at  first  very  limited.  As  all  kjiow,  the  putiiahmeut  of  mjm 
against  individuals  was  not  made  a  duty  of  society  until  after 
the  fall  of  the  feudal  regime.  The  oidy  crimes  considen^  by 
the  state  were  crimes  against  the  state.  But  this  is  l>y  nn  we^um 
the  only  function  now  considered  necessarily  oalle^Uvc  thai  wms 
once  not  so  considered.  Revenues  were  extensively  fartiiBd  mi 
to  private  parties  and  the  finances  of  nations  were  largely  in  ike 
hands  of  individual  iinnjociers.  As  the  growth  of  coUectiviaiy  Im 
been  neai^ly  the  same  in  all  the  countries  of  Kurope  it  h  a*  »idl 
illustrated  by  Etighind  as  by  any  other  country.  Mr.  Stdm^j 
Webb  has  given  clear  expression  to  the  general  ^ict^  In  tlttt 
country.     He  says  :  — 

R**preaeDtatJvp  govemnumt  bus  taught  the  }seo|ili*  bow  to  gain  ootbeliiliy 
that  i>o\ver  which  they  could  never  %'.iin  iodhidually  possess,  Tlie  prcM^ 
c(?i(tiiry  has  accordingly  witnessed  a  growiii!^  demnitd  for  the  l**^  m^tilaiioa 
of  the  conditions  of  industry  which  represents  a  marked  advance  on  pre- 
vious conceptions  of  the  sphere  of  legislation.  It  has  also  seen  a  progress  iu 
the  public  inanai;einent  of  industrial  undertakings  which  represents  an  e<|ual 
advance  iu  the  field  of  government  administration.  Such  an  extension  of 
collective  action  is,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  an  inevitable  result  of  political 
democracy.  When  the  Commons  of  England  had  secui*ed  the  right  to  vote 
sui)plies,  it  must  have  seemed  an  unwarrantalde  extension  that  they  should 
claim  also  to  redress  grievances.  When  they  passed  from  legislation  to  the 
exercise  of  control  over  tlie  executive,  the  constitutional  jurists  were  aghast 
at  the  i>resumi)tion.  The  attempt  of  Parliament  to  seize  the  cx>mmand  of 
the  military  forces  led  to  a  civil  war.  Its  control  over  foreign  policy  is 
scarcely  two  hnndred  years  old.  Every  one  of  these  developments  of  the 
collective  authority  of  the  nation  over  the  conditions  of  its  own  life  was 
denounced  as  an  illegitimate  usurpation  foredoomed  to  failure.  Every  one 
of  them  is  still  being  resisted  in  countries  less  advanced  in  ix)litical 
development.   .  .  . 

The  captains  of  war  have  been  reduced  to  the  position  of  salaried  officers 
acting  for  pnblic  ends  under  public  control ;  and  the  art  of  war  has  not 
decayed.  In  a  similar  way  the  captains  of  industry  are  gradually  Win?  de- 
posed from  their  independent  commands,  and  turned  into  salaried  servants 
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cif  tho  public.  N<»arly  all  the  railways  of  the  world,  outside  of  America  and 
the  I'liit^'d  Kingdom,  are  inana,c^(*<l  in  this  way.  The  lielj^ian  (vovfrnnient 
Horki)  its  o\^n  line  of  passengt*r  «t«jain»»rs.  Tlie  Paris  Municipal  Council 
<>|»»*ns  puhlic  hakeries.  The  (ila.sgow  Town  Council  run>  it.«*  own  conunon 
l«Hl;{in^  hous4?s,  Plynu)uth  its  own  tniniwiiys.  Kvi'rywhere,  scIkkiIs,  water- 
works, ^as-works,  dwcllinjrs  for  the  p<'Oph%  and  many  otiier  forms  of  capi- 
tal, are  passing  from  individual  into  collective  control.  And  there  is  no 
contrary  movtMucnt.  \o  community  which  has  once  *•  municipalized  **  any 
puhlic  s«.'rvicc  ever  retraces  its  stejis  or  reverses  its  action.* 

We  are  here  considering  only  the  facts  and  the  drift.  Mr.  Webb 
is  of  course  an  interested  witness,  but  that  he  lias  not  exaggerated 
the  facts  may  be  learned  from  another  witnt»ss  whose  bias  in  the 
opposite  direction  is  much  more  strong,  viz.,  Herl>ert  Sjienccr.  In 
one  of  the  articles  that  have  alrea<ly  l>cen  mentioned,  entitled,  "The 
Coming  Slavery,"  he  thus  deplores  the  tendencies  of  the  times:  — 

Th»*n,  a«;ain,  comes  State-<jwnershi]»  of  niilways.  Alrea<ly  this  exists  to  a 
lar^"  extent  on  tiie  Continent.  Alre:idy  we  have  hjui  here  a  few  years  ago 
loud  ad\«K-acy  of  it.  And  now  the  cry,  which  was  raist'd  by  sundry  jmliti- 
cian-*  and  publicists,  is  taken  up  afre>h  by  the  l)ennMTatic  K«-di»ration  ;  which 
proj>os«'H  »*Stat«'-appn>priation  of  railways,  with  or  without  coinixMisation.'* 
Evidently  pressun*  from  above  joined  by  pn*x>*un*  from  Udow,  is  likely  to 
effect  this  change  dictated  by  the  jniliey  every>^h«Ti'  spreading;  and  >%ith  it 
must  come  many  attendant  changes.  For  railway-pn»pi  irtor-*,  at  first  ow  ners 
and  >*orkers  of  railways  only,  have  beconn*  masters  of  nuiufruu'*  busine«»srs 
<lirectly  or  indin*<'tly  connect«'d  with  railways;  and  tiiese  will  have  to  1h» 
purchast'd  by  (iovfrnmeiit  wli«»n  the  railways  an*  purchased.  Already  ex- 
chi«*iv»*  l«'tt«T-<*arri«T,  fxrlu^ive  transmitt4'r  of  telegrams,  and  on  the  way  to 
Iwromc  t'xclusivi'  rarrier  <»f  panels,  the  Stal**  will  not  onlv  b«*  ♦•xclusive  car- 
rier of  pavNiMjgers,  grK)ds,  and  minerals,  but  will  add  to  its  pre-M-nt  various 
trades  many  oth^r  trades.  Even  now.  Upsides  erectin;,;  its  na\ul  and  military 
«-*tabli'.hm»-rjt.s  and  building  harbors,  diM-k'*.  bri-akwatiT*,  etc.,  it  th»»\s  the 
work  nf  ».hij^-bniM«T,  <-annon-fi»u!idfr.  Miiallarms  maker,  manufacturer  of 
ammunitinii.  ariny-<'lothier  and  lMH»t-niaker :  and  when  the  niilwayn  have 
lHf«Mi  ai»propriat«*d,  -with  or  without  coirijM'Usjitinn."  jis  the  I>«'mo<*ratic 
KtMliT-itioni-^t-.  say.  it  will  have  to  In'romi*  l<Moinniive-«Migine-buiIdfr,  car- 
riagt-mak«*r.  tarpaulin  and  i:P'a»*e  nuinufa»MnnT.  pas«.«'n^«r-\evM'l  owner, 
«»«>alinin»*r.  "tMiM-quarriiT.  omnibus  pn»pi  i.i«tr.  «tr.  >b'anwlnle  it**  hn-al 
ruMitiMiants  tli.«  niunieipal  '^MV.-rnments.  alr»'  »dv  in  innny  pl:i«-»--  snppli«'r«*  of 
waft-r.  L'a*-niak«*r-.  own-r-*  and  worker^  of  tramway-,  proprietors  of  baths, 
will  doubtI<>H<%  iiavf  und'Ttakt-n  various  otli»r  bn-^ifi'-^-'-s.  And  w  Ih'U  the 
Stat<».  dir»*rtly  or  by  pro\\,  h.i.**  thus  eoiiif  into  | •<•>-.«■•»«. i«»n  of,  or  i»a«»  ••-tain 
lish»*d.  nunw'PMH  e«»nc«Tns  f.ir  wholi'^al*'  prodinti«Mi  and  for  wliolesaU*  di-^tri- 
buti«in.  tlh'n*  will  Im*  gii«>«l  pr*'(*edents  f<»r  <*xtendin'.;  its  fun<*tion  to  n*tail 

1  ••  Fal.ian  Tr:i«t,**  No.  iVJ,  Umtlm,  \x*X,,  pp   14-15. 
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dUlTibutioo :  follo'n  ing  ftuch  an  example,  my,  as  m  offered  by  %hm  TimA 
Government,  which  has  long  been  &  retail  tobaceouist 

In  other  places  Mr.  Bpencer  has  turned  aside  from  his  philotoplu* 
caJ  writings  to  compile  lists  of  these  so-ealled  socialistic  laws  for  th« 
purpose  of  condemning  tJiem,  and  when  he  findj  that  a  considcraUe 
number  of  them  have  been  rej>e^led,  as  not  aeeomplishing  the  {ro^ 
pose  far  which  they  were  enacted,  he  seems  to  suppose  that  he  hat 
found  aa  unanswerable  argument  against  all  measures  loolcing  10  tht 
enlargement  of  state  functions.  The  socialists  tbemaelves  hart  aim 
carefully  worked  out  the  history  of  this  movement^  and  ther«  haw 
been  a  few  entirely  judicial  historians  of  it.  Of  these  latter  Mt, 
Lecky  is  perhaps  the  most  coaapieuous,  and  in  several  of  hia  imr1ei» 
particularly  his  '*  l>emocracy  and  Liberty  "  and  bis  "  Map  of  Life, 
Conduct,  and  Character/'  he  has  endeavored  to  give  an  iuii^autbd 
summary  of  the  gn^wth  of  eollectivism.  Of  the  former  of 
works  Professor  Giddings  says  :  — 


Even  the  hardened  reader  of  individualistic  traets  will  experieucift  i 
iensatioii  as  lie  turuji  Mr.  Lecky *8  pages  and  follows  througb  one  contiBitoim 
narrative  th^  astonialiing  story  of  modern  legislation  against  ^mhtltig, 
iiquor-selling,  cigarette-sinokLng  and  other  modes  of  vice,  and  of  tht  J** 
more  elaborate  legislation  in  behalf  of  **  labor/'  eonsigting  of  lawt  llmltinf 
the  hours  of  employment  r^guktiag  the  internal  affairs  of  the  factory  a«^ 
the  workshop,  fixiJig  the  times  and  modes  of  wage  pflyinents,  pre^^nhiiig  iK» 
details  of  tenement-house  construction  and  management,  forbidding  the 
competitive  employment  of  convict  labor  by  the  state,  and  even  fixing  a 
minimum  wage  for  municipal  laborers.^ 

In  the  later  work  mentioned,  while  sounding  a  warning  voice 
against  the  fact  that  the  English  race  are  "  contentedly  submitting 
great  departments  of  their  lives  to  a  web  of  regulations  restricting 
and  encircling  them,"  Mr.  Lecky  nevertheless  says  that  "the  tri- 
umphs of  sanitary  reform  as  well  as  of  medical  science  are  perhaps 
the  brightest  page  in  the  history  of  our  century."  * 

Not  less  impartial  and  judicial  in  his  views  is  Mr.  James  Bryce, 
and  in  grappling  squarely  with  the  doctrine  of  laissez  /aire  he 
says :  — 

Modern  civilization  in  becoming  more  complex  and  refined  has  become 
more  exacting.     It  discovers  more  benefits  which  the  organized  power  of 

1  Political  Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  XI,  December,  1896,  p.  724. 

2  ••  The  Map  of  Life,  Conduct,  and  Character,"  by  WiUiam  Hartpole  Lecky, 
New  York,  1899,  pp.  14-15. 
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goveniment  can  secure,  and  grows  more  anxious  to  attain  them.  Men  live 
fast,  and  are  imi>atient  of  the  slow  working  of  natural  laws.  The  triumphs 
of  physical  science  have  enlarged  their  desires  for  comfort,  and  shown  them 
how  many  things  may  be  accomplished  by  the  application  of  collective  skill 
and  large  funds  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  effort.^ 

Ever  and  anon  the  steady  march  of  colltxjtivism  receives  a  tem- 
poniry  cheek.  In  1900  Parliament  api>ointed  a  joint  connnitt4*e  of 
both  Houses  to  investigate  it,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Crewe  was  chair- 
man and  Lord  Avebury  a  member.  The  latter  drew  up  a  serious 
challenge  which  ho  published  in  the  Onitemitornnj  Re  view  for  July 
of  that  year  under  the  title  of  "Municipal  Trading."  His  argu- 
ments need  not  Ik?  considered  here,  and  upon  the  whole  the  effect 
of  the  invest igjition  has  l)een  wholesome,  since  there  is  always  the 
}>ossibility  that  such  a  movement  will  go  too  far  and  bring  on  a 
reaction.  The  real  a<lvance  can  only  take  place  as  fast  as  it  is  ad- 
vantageous, and  any  step  that  works  more  hardship  than  it  relieves 
will  Ih»  and  should  he  prevented. 

It  is  generally  l)elieveil  that  collectivism  is  more  pronounced  on 
the  Continent  than  it  is  in  England,  and  in  certain  resjK^cts  this  is 
true,  particularly  with  regard  to  railroads,  but  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  greater  amount  of  factory  and  other  forms  of  moral  legislation 
in  England.  In  the  I'nited  States  there  is  no  settled  prinriple,  and 
it  is  a  (piestion  of  majorities  ami  political  inHuence.  Hut  the  less 
favored  classes  are  l)egiinung  to  learn  the  i)ower  of  their  luillots  and 
are  ciLsting  th<»m  in  increasing  numlH*rs  for  collectivism.  Hut  the 
country  which  has  taken  the  hmgest  strides  in  this  direction  is 
Austnilia,  for  it  seems  to  Ix;  true  of  all  the  colonies,  but  is  more 
marke<l  in  some  than  in  others.  New  Zealand  leads,  but  South 
Austnilia  is  not  far  Indiind.  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd  has  fully  de- 
»cril>ed  the  mr)vement  in  New  Zealanil.'  It  is  difficult  to  find 
entirely  disinterested  accounts  of  this  m<»vement  in  those  once  far- 
off  countries,  but  the  f<»llowing  extnuts  from  the  n^marks  of  Dr. 
John  A.  <'tK*kburn,  Agent  General  of  South  Austnilia,  made  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  I'olitieal  and  S<H*ial  Science 
on   Oct.    2."!,    1899,   on    *•  The    Extension    of    thf    Sphere    of   State 

*  "Tlip  Ani«'rii-aii  <*4>mmr)nwealth/'  l»y  .Fam****  Hryri',  In  two  v«>]tinH>*i,  London  and 
N>w  Y..rk.  Ivtfi.  Vol.  II.  |>.  4<r7. 

3  ••  NVw»»M  Knirland.     Notr«*  of  a   IVm«»«T:iti.-  Travoll»T  in  N«*w  Z4*aland.  with 
loni#  Au-truliaii  ComiMiriiuintt."  by  Hfnr>-  Deniarrnt  Llo\d.  NVw  York,  VM).    See 
ml!M»  Kabian  Tract,  No.  74,  Loudon,  WXu 
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Activitr  in  South  Aostratia,"  ^ow  that  the  people  of  tbal  colivij 
«re  W!iiiig  whwtlj  io  tbeif  awn  tnlmresta  Kod  not  from  U*e  ttiflneneo 
wt  Ibtury.     He  said : — 

IhSiete  the  nujoril^r  o£  oar  peo^  opt*'l«  tli»  wctearfoft  0I  IIm  cpbei*  of 
ilAi«  adu tiT«  liol  wIttsB  pTMctkil  uma  an  brottglii  fuci^  to  fttoe  %itJi  iba 
ttctml  iHoesd^i^  la  r^atioQ  to  I1m  tifttlniiieal  of  m  nmw  ccmnlrj,  lbi>|  thitf« 
tfm  tfceoi^  to  tbe  wusdft  mo4  grspfjW  with  IIms  nctttal  rcf|ub^rttitiitii  ^d  iht 
«H«^  for  dng^a  tigidl;  adbttTMl  tn  U  tm  in^^UrnJbi  ftm  to  pm^iR^u  ,  ,  , 
Tlwre  kv  b««ti  a«M  imU««j  ta  pnv&it*  laad^  io  Soulb  Ati^r«liii,  bat  tjiat 
williiti  tlie  iafrl  few  mcmtfes  lias  W^  |iQfchiiit*«t  by  tlie  «»tiit«*.  Wr  find  t!i«i 
Ib<>  nil  VQ.T3  UT  tiowmdi|v  vfaii  tb#  iKaiii  mads  Vf»n<  in  thtf  pmsi.  Wt  find 
if  Io  ti]«  t&tef«st  of  Uwt  ooanooltr  ta  work  tiie  fnHwnym  uid  in  coaiMctuHi 
wtib  worfciftg  tb«  rallwsj9»  of  ocxmr  Uicns  am  «»(»() tofo-taitArj-  ^tvAUk*  «l 
actiri^  wbkb  bate  to  be  tatrodiiced.  We  bat^c  of  isQurse  exiii^fwitM  irnrL* 
who^  in  oonj>ttftxm  »ilb  th^  tailwmjt.  Ijl  Uiam  worktbofk^  we  hvwi^Ijo- 
tsft  ftQ  otir  awn  locomotlvts,  Wliitlier  w«  «lialt  alwajs  cxmtiaiiir  ta 
0-ttwa  locQQiolifM  iMMlMloBMften.  Of  ooitrai^  wc  wmtil 
•H  Mrn^  Id  diMt*  tb*  iMlidd  «l«rad«d  wUb  Ibe  bi«l  praciMl  r^ 
We  b^t?  e^epfitJj  mi4#  ft  bateb  oi  loootuQliTeM  In  the  staie  w^rbdiop 
»  view  i»  aaotftftuuikf  wbelb^  Ibe  ecotiomy  of  firoducliim  tad  t^ 
of  tbe  best  aefrke  k  in  tbe  bamk  of  the  state  or  iti  itui  ti^atb  of 
^vmle  indiridmii.  TWit,  of  eoofse^  tbe  tdate  is  with  as  on  «*ri^r»ii  oooh 
fm^  wbkli  ddiYv^  fwfti^bi.  W«  do  not  witt  for  tRaaafartnrvn.  ai  ii  llv 
csa»  In  other  ports  of  the  wor^  |wl  one  of  tbe  dr3wb«d»  in  atal*  cnttffvni 
ii  this^  thai  eT«fj  dtlKO  has  &  dg bt  Io  know  abotil  g^rremme-iit  boikiM^ 
and  if  tbe-y  are  tuot,  msfwed  hj  the  state  uk  wbat  thej  ooo&Ulisr  tJtm  best  p<»^ 
sible  manner  they  are  apt  to  ask  some  very  awkward  questions  of  the  ad- 
ministr-ation.  Therefon\  the  functions  of  the  state  with  us  have  U^n 
un«iertak«:':i  with  the  ^?atest  possible  solicitude  for  the  approval   of  tbe 

We  have  undertaken  government  workshops  and  manufacture  all  our 
own  watt-r  pii^s*  In  a  dry  country  like  Australia  the  water  suj»ply  aud 
irri^Miion  are  very  important  items.  A  very  hiijh  grade  of  pij^es  is  re<iuire(l. 
AA"e  have  inaniiiaoturtMi  thf  se  for  ourselves.  Then,  of  cour^,  the  state  ovnis 
all  te!eu:niph>  and  telephones,  and  in  connection  with  the  jx>st-office  we  have 
a  parcels  j<>>t,  which  was  introduced  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago,  and 
which  lias  worked  exoeeiiin^ly  well  with  us.  The  water-works  are  also 
ownet-l  by  the  state.  The  government  also  acts  as  public  trustee,  and  we  are 
very  proud  of  our  public  trustee's  dejxirtment.  It  has  l>een  of  Wnefit  in 
many  ways.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  leave  his  estate  in  unimpeachable 
hands  has  only  to  ap[K»int  the  public  trustee  to  take  charge  of  it.  Mcisi  of 
our  ho<piiaU  and  most  of  our  charitable  institutions  are  also  state  opj^^niza- 
tions  and  under  state  control. 

It  is  chivlly  in  our  agiiculture  that  the  sphere  of  state  activity  has  Iw^n 
develojieti.  The  success  of  the  community  and  our  national  welfare  dej«eud 
on  the  prosjvrity  of  the  farmer,  and,  therefore,  we  adapt  our  institutions 
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to  makf»  hirt  occupation  as  protital>Ie  as  i)o*<siMo.  If  tht»  faniit*r  tI<M»H  well 
the  whole  coininunity  is  prosporoiw,  the  (hxMor  p-ts  his  f«»<»s,  tho  i»astor  p»t8 
his  >tii»eii«I  rai.MMl.  ami  t?v<*rylMMly  shan*H  in  tin*  ;;«MH'ial  pn».|HTity.  S>  the 
farmer  is,  as  it  wert%  that  part  of  the  coininunity  wh<»?H.»  w«*lfan»  we  watoh 
wiih  thf  f^reatest  jx)Shihle  interest.  The  state,  in  order  to  enahh'  the  fariut-r 
to  ^»*t  tin*  greatest  j>OHsihle  return  for  his  labor,  inaugurated  what  is  known 
M  the  (vovernineiit  PrrMiuce  KxiK>rt  I)(*iK)t.  We  have  also  estahlished  a 
receivint^  dejMit.  We  take  from  the  fanner  ami  from  the  fruit  jjr<»wvr  his 
proiiuce  an<i  send  it  to  the  world's  markets.  Before  the  stiit**  movfd  in  this 
direi'tion  the  small  farmer  or  fruit  jjrower  was  ]»ractically  unahle  to  reach 
tlie  mark»»ts  of  the  world,  even  thou};h  there  was  a  ^r^'iii  demand  for  liis 
produce,  hy  reason  of  the  hij;h  rates  for  freights  and  insunuuv,  which  would 
iw  so  hij^h  on  ^mall  parcels  that  practically  th«*y  Wfn»  excIud<Nl.  So  the 
state  8t«*piMHi  in,  and  by  p^>upinj^  topi-ther  the  little  rivulets  of  pro«iuc<»  into 
oiie  shipment,  seniis  them  forwani  at  the  low«*st  |»ossil»le  charjjes  for  n<H*es- 
sary  «*xjM'ns<*s  of  transit.  Tin*  state  in  this  way  hjis  l>een  ahh*  to  hrinj;  the 
World's  markets  within  the  reach  of  the  farmer  and  fruit  j^rower. 

The  state  in  undertaking  this  function  is  aMe  to  insi>t  UfKin  a  certain 
gnult*  of  ipiality.  There  is  nothing  more  danj[;t*rous  or  more  ruinous  to 
th<»s4*  who  MMid  pro<iuce  to  a  market  than  to  have  ^mkI  pnsluce  necompanitHi 
by  articles  of  inf»Tior  quality.  Tlie  pres<MU'e  of  artirl«**j  (»f  inf«*ri<»r  quality 
deteri<»rates  the  value  of  the  whole  shipment.  If  article^  an*  inferior  w«*  have 
nothing  to  do  with  tiiein.  Xo  pnsluce  is  w»nt  unless  it  nveives  the  govprn- 
ment's  stamp  of  approval.  After  tiie  goo<is  have  U»en  riMvived  anti  forwarded 
liy  the  state,  th«*v  an*  n»c<»ived  in  I^Hidon  by  the  receiving  <ifi»ot  th«M*«*.  Thf* 
government  do*»s  n<>t  undtTtake  their  sale,  but  it  .M-Ie<'ts  corn  and  c«>tton 
bn»kers  and  aurtion«*ers  of  n'cogniziMl  ability,  who  can  !»♦•  dtjiendeti  u)ion  to 
iii:ik»*  the  be>t  |M>vsible  terms  for  the  consignor  and  for  the  M-ller  of  the 
prinluee.  Now.  ill  Sniitli  .\iih( ralia, all  the  farmer  has  to  do  when  he  wishes 
t»  -••lid  a  1mi\  nf  butter,  honey,  or  some  shefp  abioad.  is  to  writi*  to  the 
.V.;rieultiiral  l)«j'artiiieiit,  and  if  they  are  ap|»r«»ved  and  f«»ruard«d  the  mn- 
si'^nor  ha-*  iiotliiip^'  more  to  do  but  to  sit  at  home  and  await  n-tiirn-*  i»y 
cheek.  .  .  . 

The  goxernnient  in  Si»ulli  Australia  istln'  land  owner.  The  laiid<«  Udong 
to  the  state.  \\>-  have  lately  held  that  it  i.^  iniieh  better  for  the  ^^ate  to 
leax*  than  tn  sell  1.1  Tid.  Wean*  iii»w  iustitutiie^  a  f<»ini  nf  {■••rjietual  le;i>«». 
The  ^t  it»*  juinha^---  laud-*  for  the  piirp<»>*'  of  plaejn^  farmers  ni*on  them. 
Tie'  I^'partnieiit  of  Airriciiltiire  al^o  i^-iiies  a  journal,  wliieh  is  <*alle<l  the 
Jiturmi!  i/f'  Ai/rit'ultur*  •/#•«/  hnluxfrtf.  This  journal  is  now  pTO'^ni/i-d  as  a 
Very  \aluabl»«  guide  ainl  as>i.st;ince  t4>  all  farmers  and  lia^  a  c«i!isi<l»Table 
cireulatiou. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  •.:ovt»rniiieiit  «muM  ■^t.md  by  and  wituen*  a  imni- 
i»t*r  of  men  out  of  »'mp!«'\  iii»'nt,  idly  standiiu'  ail  day  in  ih'-  m.iiK't  plari-s 
lw»caus#»  no  mail  uill  hire  them,  with  huniriy  wive^  and  ehildriii  :  sn  we 
take  the  idle  tm-u  and  plae«-  them  \\]^m  the  idle  lands  and  as^i^t  them  in 
every  way  to  make  a  H'ttleineiit.  We  make  ad\aiiees  to  them,  and  it  is 
rather   an    interest  in  j^'   cxi'«-riment  from   the   point  of   view   of  coi»iH*iative 
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settlt^ineiktB.  They  hold  tbt*ir  lands  in  commoD,  TI10  settl^Ri^ntp  fnit 
tamed  out  very  well  Idle  hand*  are  idle  no  longer,  Imt  are  abb  Ui  «u|i|iort 
families. 

Of  course  no  farni*T  can  pay  a  high  rate  of  iiitjpTi*^t-  so  wr  Imvt*  ecub- 
lished  a  stjit^  h^uk,  wliich  kiids  motiey  to  the  faniit^r  ul  1  |ieT  resit  ioteKSt, 
whc'reas  pn^v  loudly  he  h^d  to  pay  as  high  as  8,  0, 10,  *J'j^  ^aamis'lhmm  ^hmI 
©Ten  70  i>er  cect  interesL  We  consider  that  the  farmer  should  W  thld  tO 
get  the  money  required  for  making  iniprovements  and  purcha^Uif  madilft^ 
©ry^  and  that  be  should  be  placed  in  a  jfosition  in  which  h**  cao  kr^p  }m 
fjirtn  iti  good  eondition ;  so  we  have  instituted  tlii^  ntJnte  haJik,  which  ti 
man  aged  by  a  Inward  of  Irn^^tt^es,  who  are  not  resjwndbh*  to  thi?  goViTfnoiwat, 
who  cannot  W  removed  fn>m  office  exci.*jit  by  very  dUfietdt  &U*it9^  ami  '■iios. 
then^forv,  act  independently,  and  who  are  to  cany  on  the  hank  for  alrirt 
commercial  interests.  Many  farmers  are  ]irosi>ifring  ttMiay  \n  eon«ei)iw<«ioe 
of  this  aceontmodation.  The  bank  baa  been  effective  in  reducing  ibe  ratt 
of  interest  on  mortgages  and  private  loaus^ 

In  uudertakiijg  these  various  functions  the  state  has  l>^ii  fttUiiou«  Qol  ia 
any  way  to  sap  private  enleq^rise,  on  which  the  prosiMrity  of  %hm 
iiity  depends.  The  stato  has  never  been  accused  of  iiit4?rfi.*riiig  m 
interests*  We  have  always  endeavored  to  place  our  toilers  iti  a  pusttiofu  la 
which  they  can  get  the  beat  possible  reward  for  their  ialion^  If  you  bring 
hor»e  into  the  life  of  the  farnaer,  and  make  him  aure  of  bb  reward,  I  bit  his 
protita  will  not  be  taken  away  from  him.  then  you  make  blEI  tlioro  edklaO. 
Instead  of  sapping  private  enterprise  we  are  assUting  prmie  a^ttirpfttl^ 
We  are  not  ;ai3ciou9  to  organize  patriarchal  insli  tut  ions  hut  frntomm]  mm 
whorein  men  shall  be  banded  together  for  mutual  bt-nefit  and  by  coliiieTa^ 
tion  become  a  brotherhood  through  the  help  of  each  man  in  his  own  pM^ 
ticular  way,  following  his  own  knowledge  in  the  best  possible  way  and 
receiving  aid  and  guidance  from  the  state."  ^ 

I  have  introduced  so  large  a  part  of  Dr.  Cockburn's  remarks  not 
because  they  are  at  all  striking  or  startling,  but  because  they  consti- 
tute a  plain,  unbiased  statement  of  the  condition  of  things  in  South 
Australia,  not  intended  to  defend  or  advocate  the  policy  pursued, 
but  simply  to  set  it  forth  as  it  is.  New  Zealand  would  show  a  still 
longer  step  in  the  same  direction,  and  all  the  Australian  colonies  are 
moving  along  the  same  line  of  the  extension  of  state  functions. 

Now  this  universal  growth  of  collectivism  pari  passu  with  the 
growth  of  intelligence  is  simply  the  natural  and  normal  integration 
of  functions  with  the  development  of  social  structure.  The  biological 
analogy  at  least  holds  to  that  extent.  The  only  instructive  analogies 
are  those  that  relate  to  the  coordination  of  functions.     The  state  may 

1  Bulletin  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  New  Series, 
No.  10.,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  14,  1899;  Publications  of  the  Academy,  No.  ai>4,  pp- 
7-10. 
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be  fairly  regarded  as  the  homologue  of  the  brain.  The  brain  repre- 
sents an  almost  absolute  central  control  of  the  Inxlily  functions,  at  least 
of  its  conscious  ones.  Organic  progress  has  consisted  in  the  steady 
increase  of  this  control,  of  the  gradual  transfer  of  unconscious  func- 
tions to  the  list  of  conscious  ones,  until  in  all  the  higher  animals  the 
cerebral  hegemony  is  complete.  Society  stands  at  a  much  lower 
stage  in  this  process  of  development,  viz.,  at  that  represented  by 
certain  animals  considered  very  low  in  the  scale ;  but  the  first  forms 
of  headship  represent  the  earliest  steps  in  the  development  of 
a  ganglionic  center,  while  the  full-tiedged  state  represents  the  brain 
of  animals  of  a  8(miewhat  higher  tyi>e.  lint  the  most  complete  func- 
titmal  integration  thus  far  attained,  as,  for  example,  that  of  New 
Zealand  or  Switzerland,  still  falls  far  short  of  the  degree  of  integra- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  of  the  lowest  vertebrates.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  Herlx»rt  Sj>eneer,  who  of  all  scK'ial  j)hilosophers  has  most 
fully  and  ably  p()int<»d  out  these  analogies,  and  who  is  practically 
the  discoverer  of  the  law  of  simultaneous  differentiation  and  integra- 
tion in  the  organic  world,  should  fail  to  see  that  the  same  law  holds 
in  society.  He  indeed  ailmits  the  process  of  diffen»ntiation,  but 
virtually  denies  that  of  integration.  I'erhaps  it  would  \ye  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  he  regards  social  differentiation  as  the  true  analogue 
of  organic  differentiation,  and  as  something  iM»rfectly  natunil,  normal, 
and  proper,  while  looking  ujum  8<K*ial  intej^ration  in  this  s«nise  as 
something  artificial,  pathological,  and  improiH>r;  something  to  l>e 
deplored,  comkittnl,  and  antagonizinl  to  the  utmost. 

If  the  analoj^'y  were,  indeed,  exjwt,  and  if  we  had  to  l(K)k  fi»rward 
to  a  future  .state  of  soi-ial  int<*grati(m  iis  complete  as  the  organic 
integration  of  the  highest  mammals  including  man,  we  might  take 
the  alarm  and  either  dreiwl  the  consequences  or  console  ourselves 
with  the  r<»tlc<"tion  that  we  as  individuals  will  never  Ih»  iK»rmitted  to 
witness  it.  l»ut  aside  from  tin*  folly  of  lK>rrowing  trouble  frt»m  such 
a  remote  futun\  there  is  really  no  cause  f«»r  alarm  even  for  our  de- 
8<*(*n<lants.  S|i<*nrcr  has  well  jm anted  out  th«*  fumlanicntal  dcf«*ct  in 
the  ;inalogy.  viz.,  that  wherexs  in  the  orv,':inism  it  is  the  wliole  that 
is  conscious  ancl  scnti«*nt  while  tin*  parts  arc  unconscious  and  inst»n- 
tient,  in  sinicty  it  is  the  parts  that  arc  conscioiis  and  sciitit-nt  while 
the  whole  is  unconscious  and  insciiti«nt.  Tliis  antithesis  reverses 
the  whole  pnx'e^s  and  makes  scx-ial  dfVcloj»ni«nt  consist  in  steps 
looking  to  the  bi*netil  of  the  parts,  whereas  <»r;j:anic  development  c<»n- 
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ABks  in  Steps  lo<i&iiig  to  tha  benefit  of  Cbe  «hol«,  DeneloiJintiit 
et^rprbem  azi^  Bf^eiaarilj  results  from  pre^ure  Itrvmfd  a&  iidTUh 
tttgeoQS  end,  and  it  latmofc  be  oouceived  aa  mo'^ntig  towmnl  m  dani* 
imnlifviBi  end*  We  hare  alfeicty  seen  that  the  li^gituit&te  elect  d 
tbe  itate  m  to  set  tbe  iadiiidttal  free,  EDd  e^eiy  step  ttitoaeli  wMdi 
vf!  fure  tiaeeil  Uie  gnnrtli  of  doUectiTism  has  been  in  tii«  dimitkni 
of  tl^  ^eaXmr  «2»d  gre«te!:r  libezation  of  tlie  mdiv-idtiai  frotu  aU  tbi 
powets  of  tttttim  tlittt,  left  to  tbemselres,  t^id  to  eiKdmin  litm.  Im 
tile  otfmb  pioeaaa  derelopme^t  m&j  k^e  meiMphtm^dly  ttld  lo  b* 
in  like  ditivkiiMi  of  enslaTiBg  the  paits^  *-£.,  of  stibartltDating  dMai  tn 
tli«  vbole  for  tlie  good  of  the  wiholcL  Tliis  mnrks  no  hftrdihim  for 
mhU  natter  if  t]»  mxcmxBmmB  m^um^  Tusetsi  tbsitiiMSf  ond  oe>I1s  im 
fntdvted?  But  m  tto  sodal  piooi»  dm  Mstdt  is  th^  r^rexm  td 
Uus.  Tbe  puts  (tndifldii&ls)  tli&t  wem  ptijiiart) j  tnslaTed  are  iiav 
rtt  fa%  and  eTery  ftep  t$  ia  the  dir^ccion  <^  greater  Ireedoia  an  ilit 
asviiBt  of  aU  tbfiit  ^leulti^. 

It  is  to  bs  oiieifTvd  tbai  Ibe  grovth  of  coUeetinsm  here  fiketclifd 
ha»  been  bam  tim  fiirst  a  smiggk  witii  the  f  oreei  of  mdiridoalkB 
vfakli  waa  sopteflie  as  ^m  outset,  and  a  gndtial  oooiioast  oC  tiui 
fleU,  amdi  m  tlit  ia^iidiial  mmd  baa  ocmqiiered  the  field  of  plijii* 
cal  nature  wbem  tbe  prfjoitiro  foroes  were  origiii^j  actiti^  eadi 
for  Itself  the  s  ~  ut 

therefore  be  confounded  with  the  various  forms  of  communism  that 
prevail  in  undeveloped  societies,  such  as  the  village  communities 
dosor.lyxl  by  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine  and  the  North  American 
trilvs  iv>rtr;\ved  by  Mr  Lewis  H.  Morgan.  Individualists,  in  le- 
sistmc  this  movement,  are  fond  of  insisting  that  instead  of  social 
prv>i:rx^>^  i:  represents  a  retrograde  process  toward  the  stage  of  primi- 
tive oour.uiinism.  This  is  the  same  argument  used  by  royalists  and 
m  :.-\rvhi>ts  ac.iinst  modem  democracy,  who  used  to  predict  the 
ct^rtaiu  fall  of  the  latter  similar  to  the  fall  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
republics.  This  latter  anniment  has  no  force  now  because  every balv 
k:..^.vs  that  between  modem  democracies,  which  include  the  mon- 
ar^v  liies  ;vs  well  as  the  republics  by  name,  and  the  ancient  republics 
no  vviniwrison  is  }x>=isible  and  no  essential  resemblance  exists.  And 
yet  tl.oy  are  quite  as  much  alike  as  are  the  collective  systems  of  the 
prx^sout  a!ul  iVinmun;\l  life  of  savage  and  barbaric  tribes.  There  is  no 
iUnib:  that  the  latter  grew  out  of  the  impossibility  at  that  stage  of 
svvial  dovelopiv-ent  of  maintaining  social  existence  on  the  individual- 
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istic  plan,  and  signify  the  triumph  of  the  j^Tonp  sense  of  self- 
preservation.  This  brought  into  ju'tion  the  (Jossenian  ^  law,  whioh* 
under  such  simple  social  conditions  was  easily  made  to  prevail  over 
the  Jevoniiui*  law,  which  had  scarc<*ly  as  yet  Uikeu  an  economic 
form,  and  was  little  more  than  the  biologic  law  <»f  struggle  for 
existence  working  tlie  destruction  of  the  group  and  the  restriction 
of  the  s]>ecies  to  a  circumscribed  habitiit. 

This  .Jevonian  law  came  into  full  force  as  an  economic  and  soi'io- 
logical  priucii»le  with  the  stage  of  coiuiucst  an<l  vm-v  amalgamation, 
the  sharp  s<'ission  of  society  into  classes  or  cast r.s,  tin*  partition  of 
the  lands  to  inHuential  iixlividuals,  and  the  establishment  of  lati- 
fundia  and  all  other  forms  of  private  proiM'rty.  It  was  under  this 
system  that  all  the  im[>ortant  arts,  industries,  and  comnu'rcial  enter- 
prises an»se.  A  strictly  business  cUlss  was  formed  out  c>f  the  meso- 
derm of  the  metasocial  tissues,  aiul  under  the  joint  action  of  all  these 
social  classes  the  development  sketcheil  in  the  hist  chapter  took 
place.  The  formation  of  the  state  sup|M>rted  by  general  laws  was 
the  first  Kti'j)  taken  by  the  collective  uiimL  It  ch«cketl  rapacity  but 
furthered  activity.  If  the  Goss*»nian  law  govenuMl  the  collective 
movement  (and  this  is  for  the  sociological  nuitliematicians  to  deUT- 
mine)  the  tJevonian  law  certainly  continueil  to  govern  the  thus 
liberated  individuiU  activities.  It  has  never  ceastnl  to  do  so  even  in 
countries  fartliest  advanceil  in  collectivism.  The  fnvr  the  individ- 
ual activity  the  mon?  fully  will  this  law  act,  and  the  whole  move- 
ment may  almost  1)6  describetl  as  the  growth  of  indivi<luali.sm. 
(  olh-ctivism  is  not  therefore  the  op[iosite  of  individualism.  It  is 
the  failure  to  see  this  tliat  makes  Hnglish  i*ollectivism,  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  c(»l]e<'tivism  in  p*iu*ral,  such  a  {»;irad<»\.  Tliat  it  shoul<l  prove 
that  the  great  Aiiglo-S;ix<»n  raec,  the  emlMMliinent  <»f  the  principle  of 
fr*M»  intlividual  initiative,  has  made  the  lonj;rst  slricU's  in  the  direc- 
tion of  .social  initiative  and  S4K*ial  a<hievement  is  the  marv«'l  of  tho>«' 
who  asi'rilie  Ani^lo-Suxtm  supremacy  to  this  indivi(luali>tic  attribute. 
Thes4»  writers,  amonv;  whom  w«»  tin<l  rrcnchinen  sucli  as  I)fiiii»liiis, 
only  sei-  lialf  «»f  the  truth.  The  whoN*  truth  i»>  that  .V]iu'l«»-Saxou 
8Upremai\v  is  due  to  the  ability  of  that   nue  t^i  s»e  and  act  niH>ii  the 

>  "  Kntwirkeliin-  iltr  iimt^trt*  ili-i  in.n%lilirh»-n  V»Tk«hr««.  mil  .li-r  <iuran- tlii%. 
•nulfti  K«n:«*ln  fur  ini'iifniilirlifs  HaihU'Iii."  \<*u  Ileruiiiiiii  lliMiiri<h  (loN^fii.  nniiiii- 
•i'liwfi^.  \K%i.  J.J.  s ;-•*,"►. 

••**•  Tlif'.rv  nt  r.'.itiral  IVoiiomy/*  liy  W.  Siaiiloy  .K-nuiis.  I^.iuloii  &:  Niw  Y«Tk. 
IHTI.  ('Iia|>t«rii  III.  IV  (%*'*:  esiMM-ially  jip.  Gl-O".))- 
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principle  that  while  individual  initiative  can  alone  ac€oii)|ili&b  git»t 
fedultB^  it  must  be  free,  and  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  mmnil 
and  natural  forties  of  society j  aiirl  taking  the  whole  of  huinaii  natoM 
into  the  account,  it  cannot  h^  frt.^e  unless  the  avenues  for  lU  actiritj 
be  kept  open  bj  the  power  of  society  at  large,  E\^n  the  economitfa 
are  beginning  to  b^o  that  **  free  com^^ietition"  in  bnsinest  iiBBijI^ 
unless  it  be  protected  from  the  univeraal  tendency  of  all  competiliob 
in  nature  speedily  and  surely  to  end  in  monopoly, 

SoOlAli   bfVEKTIOJf 

We  have  ieen  that  society  has  already  gone  far  beyond  its  primi* 
tive  r5ie  of  mert^  regulation  with  a  view  to  antagonizing  the  natiLEtl 
competitive  influences  that  choke  individual  activity,  exjig 
inequalities^  and  restrict  liberty.  It  has  achieved  in  much  tlie  i 
sense  that  the  individual  achieves,  the  chief  differenoe  being  thai  it 
haH  had  to  deal  with  the  far  more  complex  and  inscrutable  aodit 
forces.  We  have  now  to  note  another  parallel  between  mdividtal 
achievement  and  social  achievementp  We  saw  in  the  last  chapter 
that  most  individual  achievement  had  been  due  to  invBittioti  and 
scientific  discovery  in  the  domain  of  the  physical  foreea.  Ths 
parallel  consists  in  the  fact  that  social  achievement  co»sijts  to 
invention  and  discovery  in  the  domain  of  the  s^ici^  fortes.  It 
is  still  further  completed  by  the  circumstance  that  in  both  fields 
all  the  earlier  achievements  were  empirical.  The  social  art,  upon 
which  Condorcet  so  frequently  lays  stress,  is  thus  far  mainly  an 
empirical  art,  and,  like  the  art  of  pottery,  for  example,  has  been 
tlie  result  of  a  series  of  sepai*ately  discovered  improvements  upon 
the  original  invention.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  a  growth  due 
to  long  and  repeated  experiences,  failures,  and  successes,  under 
tlie  influence  of  a  slowly  developing  collective  consciousness. 

As  legitimate  conclusions  from  facts  furnished  by  the  past  and 
the  present  belong  properly  to  pure  sociology,  we  may  profitably 
dwell  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  principles  underlying  collective 
action.  And  first  of  all  must  it  be  again  insisted  that  the  social 
forces  do  not  differ  from  other  natural  forces  except  in  their  com- 
plexity and  consequent  obscurity.  The  difficulty  in  their  compre- 
hension due  to  these  causes  explains  the  long  empirical  stage  in  the 
social  science.  Until  within  a  few  years  there  has  been  no  investi- 
gation in  social  science  such  as  that  which  led  to  the  scientific  era 
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in  the  other  departments.  The  study  of  society  is  to-day  where 
that  of  physics  and  chemistry  were  in  the  fifteenth  century.  There 
are  still  those  in  high  seats  of  learning  who  deny  that  there  are 
social  laws  in  the  scientific  sense.  Those  whose  business  it  is  to 
deal  practically  and  directly  with  the  social  forces,  legislators,  ad- 
ministrators, judges,  have  rarely  ever  oi)ened  a  book  on  sociology. 
Is  there,  indeed,  on  sociology  a  book  from  which  they  could  gather 
any  useful  principles  to  guide  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  ?  There  certainly  should  l)e  text-books  plainly  setting  forth 
these  practical  principles,  and  the  science  should  l)e  taught  to  all 
who  are  at  all  likely  ever  to  be  called  wyHm  to  iwrform  any  of  these 
high  functions. 

If  we  carefully  analyze  an  invention  we  shall  find  that  it  consists 
first  in  recognizing  a  proi)erty  or  force  and  secondly  in  making 
material  adjustments  calculated  to  cause  that  i)roi)erty  or  force  to 
act  in  the  manner  desired  by  the  inventor,  presumably  to  his  ad- 
vantage. He  recognizes  the  proinrty  or  force  as  always  oi)erative. 
The  only  diff<»rence  he  makes  in  it  is  to  cause  it  to  a<*t  in  a  certain 
way  difT«*rent  from  the  way  in  whic^h  it  was  a«*tiiig  Ijefore  he  made 
his  a4ljustments.  If  he  wishes  air  or  gjis  of  a  certain  kind  to  go 
into  an  inclosed  space  he  pumps  out  the  air  or  gas  alrea<ly  there, 
establishes  a  passage,  and  the  other  fluid  rushes  in  of  itself.  We 
may  say  met*ii>horically  that  he  indttceH  it  to  go  where  he  wants  it. 
In  dealing  with  animals,  while  they  are  often  driven  and  eom|H*lled 
through  fear  to  go  where  they  are  wanted,  it  is  usually  fc/nnd  easier 
and  cheajK^r  in  energy  exi»ended  to  induce  or  attract  them  by  aj)- 
pealing  to  some  want  that  is  easily  satisfied,  ixs  by  showing  them  a 
luni])  of  salt. 

Now  the  desires  and  wants  of  men  constitute  the  forc(*s  of  society, 
complicated,  as  they  are  in  the  higher  stages,  by  the  directive  agent 
in  all  its  manifold  asjiects.  ScK-ial  invention  consists  in  making 
such  adjustments  as  will  induce  men  to  act  in  the  manner  most 
advantageous  to  society.  It  is  possible,  as  with  animals,  to  drive 
them,  to  force  them,  to  cwrce  and  c<uui>el  them,  but  considering  the 
sensitive  organizati<m  of  the  human  animal,  the  knowledge  that  he 
has  of  the  m(»tives  of  others,  the  ke»'n  sense  of  justice  with  which 
he  is  endowed,  and  the  influence  wlji<'h  his  intelligence  gives  him  to 
react  ujMm  harsh  measun»s  and  bring  the  ciM-n-ive  power  into  disre- 
pute, if  not  to  cause  its  overthrow,  it  is  far  better,  safer,  and  more 
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ecoDOintoal,  i^'heiieirer  posBible,  to  secure  tlm  end  thitm^b  tomt 
form  of  persuasion  or  indvicji^raeat.  The  law  of  jiamimnfij,  m  hM 
bern  p)bjled  out,  is  a  imiverBal  law,  and  eau  be  implicitly  rrhed 
opoii.  The  gocial  InTentor  has  only  to  iDake  siirc!  what  will  tuasti- 
tute  a  i^nuater  gain  or  margiiml  ad  vantage  and  U«  deriso  neistim 
that  wUi  haniionize  this  with  the  social  gtxxl  in  order  to  sesoiw  witti 
lanerritig  ci^rtainty  aueh  a  mnme  of  action  on  th4>  put  of  all  affocted 
by  th€!  measures  as  will  secure  the  end  sought 

If  in  tJie  framing  of  human  laws  this  princifJe  w^r&  alwmjf 
ciu'<3 fully  studied  it  would  soon  be  discovered  that  tnaxt  is  if 
easily  nmuaged  by  intelligence  lis,  in  the  last  chapter^  oattrnj  w^ 
sliown  to  be.  It  would  be  found  that  inandatory  and  prohibit 
and  iudci^d  penal  legislation  generally  is  for  the  tiiQsi  part  unne 
sary.  That  form  of  legislation,  always  heretofane  and  sttU  iht 
prMomiuaut  ty|>G,  ia  very  ex|ieiisive  in  many  w&jl|  tmfe  dil^^^ 
cau^tn|<  irritation  and  reactioi^  and  thus  weakening  tlie  I 
of  the  state.  The  day  wiU  undoubtedly  coine  when  it  irill  bp 
held  to  be  intolerable.  It  restricts  human  lil^orlT,  of  (^inrsd  pi^ 
sumably  liy  liberating  other  assumed  innocent  itfiTtii*^  whose  librtty 
had  been  abridged  by  the  offender.  But  the  contention  is  that  only 
the  mo6t  obdurate  offenders  requite  to  have  their  libettr  r0striine4 
since  they,  too,  haT©  wnuts^  and  the  social  inventor  should  derite 
means  by  w^iieh  ?neh  wants  shall  In-  .^jtr>tit:utetniisly  satisfie*!  thitw!«!i 
wholly  innocuous  or  even  socially  beneficial  action.  This  is  the 
principle  which  I  have  called  "attractive  legislation/'^  and  upon 
which  I  have  sufficiently  insisted  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view  in 
other  works.  I  have  also  sho^vn  that  it  has  been  acteil  upon  by 
enlightened  states,  though  only  to  a  limited  extent.  IMost  of  the  ex- 
amples relate  to  the  collection  of  revenues,  which,  from  its  paramount 
necessity,  is  the  field  in  which  the  keenest  collective  thinking  has 
been  done.  As  an  example  in  another  field  may  be  mentioned 
the  act  of  Parliament  introduced  by  Sir  James  Graham  in  1843, 
reducing  the  working  hours  of  children  in  factories  to  half  time  and 
re(]uiring  that  the  other  half  of  the  day  be  silent  at  schoc^  Of  this 
law  ^Ir.  Gun  ton  says:  — 

The  attendance  of  children  at  school  V>eing  made  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  their  emi)l<)ynient,  tended  to  secure  the  aid  of  jiorents  to  enforce  the 

1  "  Dynamic  Sociology  "  (see  passages  cited  in  the  index) ;  "  The  Psychic  Factors 
of  (Civilization,"  p.  3(Xi. 
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school  law.  Eren  those  parents  who  were  the  most  ignorant  and  indiff^rrent 
to  the  education  of  their  children  now  became  very  eaj;»'r  to  ktM*p  them  con- 
stant in  their  school  attendance,  because*  it  was  the  only  im.':ins  of  M.'curing 
their  meager  earnings.^ 

Moral  j)ur[K)ses  are  also  sometimes  secured  through  the  application 
of  this  principle,  as  where  coniuio<Uties  regarded  as  socially  injurious 
arc  excluded  by  duties  so  high  as  to  beeonn*  prohibit iv«\  or  whore 
busin<\sses,  such  as  lotteries,  considered  immoral,  are  forbidden  to 
send  advertisements  through  the  mails. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  South  Australian  jHiliey  outlined  by 
Dr.  C'lM.'kbuni,  as  (pioted  above,  properly  belongs  to  this  class,  aiul 
8{x'(MaI  attenti(m  should  be  called  to  it  as  belonging  to  a  <lepartment 
in  which  collective  acrtion  can  secure  the  most  imijortant  results.  I 
refer  to  the  **  Governnu»ni  Troduce  Export  IVjJOt."  It  is  not  so 
much  pnxluction  as  distribution  that  calls  fur  intelligent  colbn-tive 
acti<»n.  Science  and  invention  under  purely  individual  initiative 
have  reiulertHl  jiroiluction  j)ractically  unlimited.  It  is  limited  only 
by  the  ilifliculties  in  the  way  of  di.stribution.  Wy  this  I  mean  So<.*ial 
Distribution,  as  detined  in  Chapter  XIII,  and  as  distinguished  from 
economic  distribution.  This  is  an  exclusively  siK'ial  probleui  andean 
only  lie  solved  by  social  action.  It  is  to-<la^-  the  most  iiiqKirtant  of 
all  so<*ial  jiroblems,  Ixjcause  its  complete  solution  wtiuhl  accomplish 
nothing  less  than  tliti  aUdition  of  poverty  and  want  from  society. 
The  South  .Vustralian  government  has  taken  one  short  step  in  the 
din*ction  of  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

Thus  one  by  one  an*  the  great  a4-hievements  of  the  individual 
inttdlwt  l)«*<*oniing  s^x'ialized  thnmgh  collective  ;iction.  The  <pies- 
tion  is  iH'ini:  seriously  asked  why  scxiety  as  a  whole,  ami  all  man- 
kind from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  should  not  j>rotit  by  the 
brilliiLiit  a<'hievements  of  the  dlite  of  mankind.  Iiivcnt<irs  and 
scientific  discoverers  are  generous,  and  it  they  could  dictate  the  p<»liey 
of  the  world  the  results  wouhl  Ih»  freely  distributed  and  <*onipletely 
8o<*iali/<*d.  All  tlu'V  would  a.sk  wouhl  be  a  mcHlest  comj»«'t«'U<'V  f.»r 
themselves  and  their  families  aiul  a  <lecent  le^'.ny  t.»r  their  heirs. 
Ala.s  !  many  (►f  them  never  c»btain  even  this.  Tlie  re^ults  are  taken 
Up  by  the  great  e«*onomic  world,  as,  indeetl,  they  should  Im»  and  must 
be,  if  they  are  ever  realized,  and  society  only  secures  .v)  much  as 

» •*  Wfjilth  :in.|  I*r.»;»n-HH.  a  rrltlcal  Examiii:»ti«ni  of  tlw  I^itnir  I*n»bleni,**  by 
Gi'orjce  <iuiitoii.  New  Y««rk.  1^h7.  \t.  21*9. 
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emniA  be  prer^rated  fratn  filteriiig  tbroagtt  ih^  ecDttointc  fiie?e  whkh 
li  oifoai  TQix  &ie.  Tbe  gr^al  world  moTement  of  soeialiiatiim  i« 
■fc*i**ii»g  dbe  thaji  the  gradual  recogintion  of  this  by  sodety  In  its 
eoItefStiT9  d^icitj,  and  the  tardj^  often  fitfvd,  mconsistent,  and  uti- 
etiee^  bat  yift  son^  and  steady  detenu inatioii  ultimately  to  claim  and 
to  baf«  its  full  sba^  ia  the  oehieTemeut  of  the  immaii  race. 

SociAi,  Appbopbiatuix 

It  wa&  sbDwn  in  Cba|>ter  III,  and  more  fully  in  C?Impter  XIX, 
tfasi  hmttaa  acliie?ieni6ui  comlsta  esaentiallj  in  knowledge — ktiowl* 
e4g«  of  what  and  of  bow^  of  tbiog?  and  of  ways^wbicb  eoni^ 
tsties  &Din  tbe  tiuie  of  its  acquisition  a  perpetual  source  of  aU 
iBslerial  abd  spiritual  blessings.  The  products  perish^,  are  consunif^ 
and  etijoredf  but  the  knowledge  insures  their  uuHmiiiPd  repniductioa 
and  niultipli'^dUtoEL  It  ia  thet^fore  of  the  utmost  impoftatfcoo  tlial 
t&is  knowledge  be  preaeiTed.  What  specially  charactiirizes  the  M^ 
tonad  rates  is  that  they  have  preserved  the  knowledge  bequeathed 
to  theot  by  tbeir  predeoessora  and  eoustatitly  added  to  U  makiu^ 
the  t^ult  eitiuiilative.  This  has  also  cau&ed  progiess  in  tbo^'  rmm 
to  go  by  ratios  iujiteiail  of  by  increments.  It  is  Uiis  knowledge  tkil 
oonstitntes  the  social  genn-plasm^  and  it  is  its  preserratiim  that 
forms  the  aoeieblgical  analogue  of  the  continuity  of  the  germ^pl.-wra. 
As  Weismann  say^,  the  i^rrt^ plasm  is  immort-al.  In  nnicli  tho  s^iinf 
sense  we  may  say  that  in  the  great  trunk  line  of  descent  of  civiliza- 
tion the  Sivial  germ-plasm  is  immortal. 

But  Weismann  is  careful  to  explain  that  by  immortality  he  only 
means  that  the  germ-plasm  that  actually  passes  on  from  generation 
to  generation  thereby  becomes  immortal,  which  imputes  no  attribute 
of  indestructibility  or  charmed  existence  to  the  germ-plasm  itself. 
In  fact  it  is  among  the  frailest  of  beings,  and  not  only  succumbs 
quickly  to  any  hostile  power,  but  in  the  nature  of  things  possesses 
an  ephemeral  existence  unless  it  chance  to  be  selected  to  the  great 
function  of  continuing  life.  For  every  germ  thus  selected  millions 
necessarily  perish.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the  social  germ-plasm, 
though  the  analogy  here  fails  as  to  the  principle  involved.  While 
the  biological  germ-plasm  is  the  very  bearer  of  heredity  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  knowledge,  the  social  germ-plasm,  is  incapable  of 
hereditary  transmission.  The  apparent  failure  in  the  parallel  here, 
however,  is  due  to  the  tendency  to  cross  the  two  fields  and  to  apply 
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biological  principles  to  so(?iolc)g}'.  Organic  and  social  heredity  are 
not  the  same  and  cannot  be  interchanged. 

Scxrial  heredity  consists  in  the  swial  transmission  of  this  plasm 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  this  is  not  a  vital  but  a  social 
pnxress.  It  consists  in  planting  knowledge  into  individual  minds 
after  they  are  Iwrn.  The  only  way  that  the  social  germ-plasm  can 
be  continued  is  by  infusing  it  into  the  individual.  No  one  is  bom 
with  the  least  rudiment  of  it  inherent  in  his  mental  constitution. 
Every  one  must  acquire  every  itc»m  of  it  during  life.  Cut  off  any 
jKirtion  of  mankind  from  the  main  stream  of  thought  and  it  loses 
at  on<'e  all  that  has  been  l>equeathed  to  the  civilizinl  world  at  surh 
enormous  cost.  This  knowledge,  wrought  by  toil  and  strugj^le,  by 
jiatience  and  thought,  by  genius  and  skill,  and  hcapiMl  ui>  little  by 
little  through  ages  of  time,  is  the  I'roniethean  fire  that  must  never 
l>e  allowed  to  go  out.  There  has  always  Ix'eu  a  vague  consciousness 
of  this  awful  resiK)nsibility,  and  this  consciousness  has  grown  c(m- 
stantly  clearer  with  time. 

The  sui)reme  duty  of  civilized  man  is  therefore  obviously  to  main- 
tain tlu»  continuity  of  the  s<K*ial  germ-j>lasin.  It  "is  siK'ial  s<df-pres- 
ervation  and  is  as  imiM»rative  fr<»m  the  stand jMiint  of  s<M"iety  as  is 
life  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual.  It  is  the  lif«'  of  s<H'iety. 
IVnsity  of  iM)i>ulation,  the  press,  means  of  travel  and  intenoinniuni- 
cation,  and  the  neeils  (»f  connnerci*  and  industry,  sutHc«»  to  insun*  the 
gen<>ral  ec(momic  and  material  results  of  achievement,  and  to  make 
the  knowledge  of  which  it  consists  generally  available  in  s<K*iety. 
But  this  is  not  comi»lete  s(M'ial  ai)propriation.  This  cannot  l)e 
attained  until  the  mass  of  nuinkind  shall  jxissess  not  merely  the 
Wnefits  of  achievement  but  the  knowledge  itself.  This,  as  any  one 
can  see,  it  never  has  jwissessed.  Only  a  very  limit«Ml  numlnT  have 
an  id«»a  even  of  the  history  of  ai-hieveuient,  and  as  ti»  the  knowh'dge, 
it  is  confini^l  to  a  mere  handful.  Then*  is,  in  fact,  no  one  who  jmis- 
sesses  it  all,  and  there  is  no  need  that  any  one  do  this.  It  is  so 
vast  that  the  liest  informed  can  have  only  pMieral  ac<juaintancc  with 
it  as  a  wh(»le.  I5ut  by  a  careful  <*lassification  it  is  j»os«*iblc  to  reduce 
it  to  a  K<-henie  that  shall  not  only  practically  end>racr  it  all  but  shall 
U*  fairly  within  the  |M»wer  of  the  ordinary  mind  U\  gras|»  and  hold  it 
if  presented  in  the  projier  way. 

The  vague  s^nial  consi-iousness  of  which  I  hav«*  spoken  of  the 
nwessity  for  the  sm^ial    appn)priatii)n  (»f   human  achievement  has 
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purpose  of  creating  public  opiuion  on  questions  supposed  to  affect 
vested  interests. 

In  France  and  Germany  nearly  all  higher  education  is  now 
socialized,  and  the  state  regards  public  instruction  as  one  of  its 
great  functions.  England  and  other  countries  are  slowly  working 
up  toward  this  ideal,  and  there  can  l)e  little  doubt  that  the  twtMitifth 
century  will  see  the  complete  socialization  of  education  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  This  is  as  it  should  Ik%  for  it  is  swiety  that  is 
chiefly  interested  in  the  result.  It  is  the  recipient  of  the  principal 
bt*nt'fits.  Moreover,  education  is  the  one  kind  of  human  enterprise 
that  cannot  Ix?  brought  under  the  action  of  the  economic  law  of  sui>- 
ply  and  demand.  It  cannot  Ix*  conducted  on  **  business  principles.'* 
There  is  no  "  demand  "  feu*  education  in  the  economic  sense.  The 
child  knows  nothing  of  its  value,  and  the  parent  rarely  desires  it. 
Society  is  the  only  interest  that  can  Ih»  said  to  demand  it,  and 
society  must  supply  its  own  demand.  Those  who  found  educational 
institutions  or  promote  educational  enterprises  put  themselves  in 
the  place  of  s<K'iety  and  assume  to  sjK^ak  and  act  for  s<H*iety,  and 
not  for  any  economic*  interest. 

The  ai'tion  of  s(X'iety  in  inaugurating  and  carrying  on  a  great 
e<lucational  system,  however  defective  we  may  consi<ler  that  system 
to  1ms  is  un(h)ubteilly  the  most  promising  form  thus  far  taken  by 
collective  achievement.  It  means  much  even  now,  but  for  the  future 
it  means  nothing  less  than  the  conijilete  social  aj)propriation  of  indi- 
vidual achievement  which  has  civilized  the  world.  It  is  the  crown- 
ing  ait  in  the  hmg  list  of  acts  that  w«'  have  only  ]>artially  antl 
imiK'rfectly  considered,  constituting  the  socializatiiin  of  achievement. 
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l-ii.  \X\ 
li.  pr.-luetlon.  1J?».  l.'C.  804 
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—  .  Artitioial,  V**^,  :v*l 
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volume  is  tbi^  ablest  and  muM  tliLiroi^ghl)  satislACtof  j  tr^cAtbt  qq  ihe  siib)c^1  }&  the  Eoi^^Ub 
language,"  —  Literary  W&ttd^ 

'*  The  disiineilvt  mcrti  of  the  work  is  thsit  it  i^  neithef  (Msonoroki  n<>r  hlnory, . , ,  Kt 
has  found  a  new  field  and  devoted  his  energies  to  its  txplorailon.  ,  *  .  llii?  cli^ptrn  «8W 
Soml  Population  and  Qn  Socliil  Constimtion  tirt;  amont;  ttte  ^)^:'^t  in  thi*  book.  It  b  h«Tc 
that  the  method  of  Professor  Giddin^3  show^s  itstlf  to  ibe  best  o^dvaiiUi^  The  |)roblciili 
of  anlhropology  and  ethnology  are  also  hilly  and  fibly  hftpdl^rdK  Of  Ihe  other  ptiti  I  Hie 
be«t  of  ah  the  discussioti  of  tradttjan  ;ind  of  social  choices;  on  llutac  topnmhe^Ssmew  Ibt 
greatti^t  original  I  ly.  I  have  not  the  spFice  tc»  take  up  the^t;  or  other  doctdn«9  lo  di^nl  wm 
would  such  work  be  of  much  value.    A  meful  book  itiusi  bv  read  to  be  itndemooil.* 

—  ProfesKkr  Simon  N^  Pattkk,  Ia  Sei^ee, 
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A  Text-book  for  Colleges  akd  Schools 

By  FRANKLIN   HENRY  QIDDINQ5,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Sociology  in   Columbia    I 'University 

Cloth  8vo  Si.io  net 

"  It  is  thoroughly  intelligent,  independent,  suggestive,  and  manifests  an  unaffected 
enthusiasm  for  social  progress,  and  on  the  whole  a  just  and  sober  apprehension  of  the 
conditions  and  essential  features  of  such  progress." 

—  Professor  H.  SlIxiWICK  in   The  Economic  Journal. 

"  Of  its  extreme  interest,  its  suggestiveness,  its  helpfulness  to  readers  to  whom  social 
questions  are  important,  but  who  have  not  time  or  inclination  for  special  study,  we  can 
bear  sincere  and  grateful  testimony."  —  A'ew  \'or/:  Times. 

"Professor  Giddings  impresses  the  reader  equally  by  his  independence  of  judgment 
and  by  his  thorough  mastery  of  every  subject  that  comes  into  his  view."  —  /Tie  Churckman, 
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